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INTRODUCTION. 


THE    OBJECTS    OF    THE    CONFERENCE. 

The  report  of  the  Centenary  Conference  on  Foreign  Missions,  which 
met  in  Exeter  Hall  in  the  month  of  June  last,  we  now  submit 
to  the  public*  The  main  objects  of  the  Conference  we  can  best 
describe  in  the  language  of  Sir  William  Hunter  in  his  article  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  of  July,  in  these  words : — 

**  St.  Paul,  when  he  made  answer  before  princes  and  governors,  was 
wont  to  divide  his  defence  between  eloquent  vindication  and  well-weighed 
argument.  The  great  Missionary  Apologia  of  last  month  p  ^v. 
wisely  followed  the  same  lines.  A  series  of  crowded  public  Sir  '^X^lum 
meetings  awakened  enthusiasm,  and  powerfully  urged  the 
religious  claims  of  Missionary  enterprise.  A  separate  series  of  open 
conferences  quietly  and  accurately  examined  into  the  important  problems 
of  Missionary  work.  It  is  full  time  that  to  some  of  the  questions  thus 
raised  an  honest  answer  should  be  given.  During  a  century  Protestant 
Missionaries  have  been  continuously  at  labour,  and  year  by  year  they 
make  an  ever-increasing  demand  upon  the  zeal  and  resources  of  Christendom* 
Thoughtful  men  in  England  and  America  ask,  in  all  seriousness,  What 
is  the  practical  result  of  so  vast  an  expenditure  of  effort  ?  And,  while 
the  world  thus  seeks  for  a  sign,  the  Churches  also  desire  light.  What 
lesson  does  the  hard-won  experience  of  the  century  teach  ? — ^the  experience 
bought  by  the  lives  and  labours  of  thousands  of  devoted  men  and  women 
in  eveiy  quarter  of  the  globe.     What  conquests  has  that  great  Missionary 

♦  The  term  "  centenary  "  is  employed  with  sufficient  accuracy  in  reference 
to  a  Conference  on  work  ca/ried  on  over  a  lengthened  period,  nearly  reached  by 
many  Societies  and  preceded  by  a  few.  It  would  have  been  wrong  if  used  in 
regard  to  the  celebraiion  of  an  eveiU,  Each  Society  may  have  its  own  centenary 
celebration  with  which  our  Conference  in  no  way  interferea 
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aimj  made  from  the  dark  cootiiientB  cf  igoannce  aiid  cnie  What 

infliieiioe  has  it  exerted  on  the  hi^^wr  Eastern  races  who  have  a  religion, 
a  liieratiue,  a  ciyilisation  older  than  our  ownf  How  liar  doss  the 
Missionary  method  of  the  past  aooord  with  the  actnal  needs  of  the 
present  I 

**  For  the  first  time  the  Protestant  Missionary  Societies  of  the  world 
have  given  an  organised  and  authoritative  reply  to  these  questions.  The 
Centennial  Conference,  which  asaemhled  in  Lcmdon  in  June,  devoted  fifty 
meetings  to  a  searching  scrutiny  into  each  department  of  Missionary 
lahoor  and  to  the  public  statement  of  the  results." 

They  are  expressed  in  more  prosaic  tenns  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  programme : — 

'^  The  great  object  of  the  Conference  k  to  stimulate  and  encourage  all 
evangelistic  agendes,  in  pressing  forward,  in  obedience  to  the  last  command 
of  the  risen  Saviour,  *  Go  ye  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all  nati<ms,' 
espedally  in  those  vast  regions  of  the  heathen  world  in  which  the  people 
are  still  'sitting  in  darlmpss  and  in  the  shadow  of  death,'  without  a 
preached  Gospel,  or  the  written  '  word  of  God.' 

The  means  proposed  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  object  are, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  experience  of  the  last  hundred  years  of  IVotestant 
Missions,  in  the  light  of  God's  Word,  by  gathering  together  Christians  of 
all  Protestant  communities  engaged  in  Missionary  labours  throughout  the 
world,  to  confer  with  one  another  on  those  many  important  and  delicate 
questions  which  the  progress  of  civilisation  and  the  large  expansion  of 
Missionary  work  have  brought  into  prominence,  with  a  view  to  develop 
the  agencies  employed  for  the  spread  of  the  '  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.' 
The  ends  aimed  at  may  be  classed  under  three  heads : — 

1st.  To  turn  to  account  the  experience  of  the  past  for  the  improvement 
of  the  methods  of  Missionary  enterprise  in  the  foreign  field. 

2nd.  To  utilise  acquired  experience  for  the  improvement  of  the  methods 
for  the  home  management  of  Foreign  Missions. 

3rd.  To  seek  the  more  entire  ooHSScaATioN  or  ths  Chubch  of  Gon^ 
in  all  its  members,  to  the  great  work  committed  to  it  by  the  Lord;' 

The  answer  to  the  questions  so  veil  put  by  Sir  William  Hunter 
wiffi^try   ^i^  ^  ^^^  answered  by  the  following  Beport  of  the  pro- 

rMttltoineom-  ceedings.    At  the  same  time  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
Bio&inrsbla. 

the  results  of  Missionary  labour  are  too  subtle  to  be 

ted^  and  too  extensive^  varied,  and  fiur-reaching  to  be  fully 
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stated  even  at  fifty  meetiDgs;  while,  as  to  the  Conference  itself, 

it  is  premature   to  look  for  results  so  soon  after  the  meetings 

ha?e  been  held.     All  has  been  eaid^  but  all  has  not  pramatnn 

been  done.      The  effect  of  it  is  only  beginning  to  be  "P^c^^^m- 

felt,  and  we  hope  that  the  publication  of  the  fieport  will  extend 

and  deepen  the  impressions  already  made.    Apart  from  all  visible 

results,  however,  the  influence  of  so  many  earnest  men  coming 

into  personal  contact  with  one  another,  the  communion  of  heart 

with  heart,  and  the  fellowship  of  kindred  spirits,  will  tell  on  the 

life  and  character  of  each,  and  will  increase  both  love  and  zeal. 

As  for  the  effects  on  the  Church  and  Missionary  Societies  that  must 

be  the  work  of  time.    The  English  mind  is  too  solid  and  well  poised 

to  be  suddenly  moved  out  of  its  beaten  path  by  a  series  of  meetings, 

however  numerous,  or  a  number  of  speeches,  however  eloquent.    It 

takes  time    for  reflection    and    forethought,   but  when      sazon 

conviction  is  carried   home   and  plans  are  formed,  its     ^Wu. 

impulses  are  the  more  powerful  and  permanent. 

It  is  alien  to  the  character  of  the  ADglo-Saxon  race  to  attempt 

to  accomplish  by  laws  and  regulations  movements  which  can  only 

be  carried    out    through    an    administrative  body,  and  ^^-jgii^^  j^ 

to  have  formed  such  a  body  at  this  time  would  have  without  an 
.  exeoutive. 

oeen   premature.      It  is    more  in    harmony  with    the 

Saxon  genius  to  accomplish  great  results  in  the  moral,  political, 
and  religious  world,  through  the  spread  of  information  and  general 
enlightenment,  trusting  to  the  sincerity  and  loyalty  of  those 
interested  carrying  out,  by  voluntary  and  free  agency,  the  general 
consensus  of  the  majority.  We  shall  refer  again  to  some  of 
those  questions  on  which  rules  and  regulations  have  been  desired 
by  some  of  our  friends,  especially  those  from  foreign  parts.  It 
is  not  impossible,  and  it  would  be  in  many  ways  desirable,  that 
a  future  Conference  of  a  similar  kind  should  not  only  arrive  at 
such  complete  unanimity  of  opinion,  but  at  auch  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  one  another's  character  and  habits  as  to  enable  it 
to  pass  rules  and  form  an  executive  body  for  carrying  them  out. 
In  the  meantime  we  fondly  hope  that  the  influence  of  the  Con- 
ference will  be  such  as  to  make  the  need  for  such  rules  and 
external  authority  less  required  by   the  spread  of   a  feeling  of 
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true  brotherhood,  and  a  growing  determination  to  avoid  anything 
like  a  sectarian  spirit  of  encroachment.  It  will  be  difficult  for 
anj  Society  to  intmde  on  ground  occupied  by  another,  or  to 
interfere  with  the  converts  of  others  after  the  clear,  forcible,  and 
unanimous  expression  of  opinion  on  these  and  other  questions 
which  were  so  freely  and  ably  discussed  at  the  Conference. 

The  Fobmation  of  the  Conference. 

In  giving  an  outline  of  the  origin  and  formation  of  the  Con- 
ference we  are  saved  the  necessity  of  prefacing  it  by  a  sketch 
IsfflyfUgw  ^^  previous  meetings  of  a  similar  kind  in  this  and 
•f  wuiwnumt,  Q^h^r  lands.  We  prefer  to  direct  our  readers  to  the 
cmtline  given  at  our  opening  meeting  by  Dr.  Underbill,  the 
Chairman  of  our  Executive  Committee.*  The  present  Conference 
originated  in  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Secretaries  of  all  the 
great  Societies  having  their  headquarters  in  London.  The  offices 
of  "The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society"  were  generously 
offered  for  the  preliminary  meetings, — a  sacred  territory,  within 
which  denominational  distinctions  disappear,  and  all  hues  of 
religious  opinions  in  the  Protestant  Churches  are  blended  by 
love  and  veneration  in  the  pure  light  of  the  Word  of  God. 

Under  the  able  and  energetic  guidance  of  the  Bev.  J.  Sharp, 
a  Secretary  of  that  Society,  who  kindly  acted  as  Honorary 
Secretary  during  the  preliminary  stages  of  the  movement,  it  soon 
took  shape  on  a  large  and  catholic  basis.  A  Circular  was  sent 
out  to  all  Evangelical  Societies  engaged  directly  or  indirectly  in 
Foreign  Missionary  work,  inviting  each  to  send  two  delegates  to 
represent  them  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  Bible  House,  to 
consider  the  proposal  for  holding  a  great  Conference  on  Missions. 
§^^i^iiM  The  meeting  was  largely  attended  by  representatives 
rtprtttnud.  fy^j^   ^^  ^j^g   leading  Societies    in  England,  Scotland, 

and  Ireland.  And  the  decision  was  unanimous  and  hearty  in 
favour  of  a  Conference  to  be  held  for  ten  days  in  Exeter  Hall,  in 
the  month  of  June  1888. 

The  invitations  were  sent  to  all  holding  the  "  common  faith,** 

*  See  p.  3,  vol.  L 
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from  the  venerable  parent  "  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel "  to  the  youngest  of  the  &mily — the  Salvation  Army.  And 
it  is  rather  strange,  and  has  been  a  source  of  regret  to  the  Com- 
mittee, that  these  two  extremes  of  Ecclesiastical  order  and  Evan- 
gelistic methods  have  stood  aloof  from  our  movement,  even  though 
it  was  in  a  spirit  of  "  benevolent  neutrality."  With  the  exception 
of  these,  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge, 
and  a  few  small  Societies  connected  with  or  dependent  upon 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  every  Society  in 
the  British  Isles  entered  cordially  into  the  movement.  The  list 
of  fifty-three  Societies  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  Report. 

After  what  has  been  said  at  the  opening  meeting,  all  that  remains 
for  OS  to  do  is  to  give  such  details  as  may  be  of  interest  and  import- 
ance to  enable  the  reader  rightly  to  apprehend  the  way  in  which  the 
Conference  was  finally  organised,  and  to  appreciate  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  Committee  had  to  contend.  It  is  the  nefeeta 
more  necessary  to  do  this,  to  account  for  some  omissions  in  ••••'"^^•^  ^» 
ihe  composition  of  the  Conference,  and  of  those  who  took  a  leading 
part  in  its  proceedings,  as  well  as  a  few  cases  in  which  Papers  were 
read  in  the  Meetings  in  Section,  for  which  they  were  not  altogether 
10  appropriate  as  they  would  have  been  in  some  other  meeting.  As 
this  formed  almost  the  only  slight  ground  of  complaint,  we  feel  it 
due  to  the  members  of  Conference  and  to  the  Committee  that  an 
explanation  should  be  given.  From  causes  to  which  we  xa^^, 
need  not  refer,  it  was  the  autumn  of  1887  before  any  ■^Mf**. 
steps  were  taken  to  gain  the  co-operation  of  the  Societies  in 
America  and  the  Continent,  beyond  the  issue  of  a  general  circular. 

A  programme  had  to  be  completed,  and  parties  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  written  to,  asking  them  to  prepare  Papers  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjects ;  the  difficulty  of  securing  unity  and  completeness 
being  increased  by  the  formation,  at  a  later  stage,  of  an  important 
and  independent  Committee  in  New  York,  whose  services  were  of 
much  Yalue  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  work. 

On  resuming  the  work  in  October,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Societies  in  America,  which  had 
ahown  no  sign  of  any  intention  to  take  a  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Conference.    To  attain  this  most  important  object,  the  Organising 
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Secretary,  who  had  just  been  appointed,  was  sent  out  in  the  middle 
The  Secre-  ^^  November  to  visit  the  Societies  in  the  United  States 
tary*i  visit  to  and  Canada.  Though  received  with  the  greatest  kindness, 
grave  doubts  were  entertained  as  to  the  possibility  of  any 
formal  or  ofiScial  representation  on  the  part  of  Societies;  but  after  the 
first  meeting,  called  in  New  York  as  in  London,  in  the  offices  of  the 
Bible  Society y  all  doubt  and  hesitation  disappeared,  and  all  parties 
threw  themselves  into  the  movement  with  the  greatest  cordiality 
and  unanimity.  For  this  most  happy  result  we  are  under  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  different  Societies.  Where 
all  were  so  kind  and  helpful  it  seems  invidious  to  mention  names; 
but  we  would  be  thought  guilty  of  ingratitude,  even  by  our  American 
friends,  did  we  not  refer  to  the  services  of  two  who  took  much  ci 
the  burden  oflf  our  hands.  These  were  Dr.  Ellin  wood  of  the  Presby- 
terian Board,  who,  in  spite  of  manifold  engagements^ 
JLolo  nolpoTS. 

consecrated  his  time  and  talents  to  the  work  with  un- 
tiring devotion ;  and  Dr.  Gilman  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
whose  wise  councils  and  large  experience  were,  with  uniform  kindness, 
always  at  our  service,  and  in  whose  offices  all  our  meetings  were  held. 
In  Boston  we  were  greatly  helped  and  encouraged  by  the  honoured 
standard  bearers  in  the  two  great  Societies,  Dr.  Clark  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  Dr.  Murdock  of 
the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  and  by  Dr.  Thompson,  the 
venerable  Chairman  of  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  A.B.C.F.M. 
The  absence  of  Dr.  Clark  from  the  Conference  through  indisposition 
was  a  disappointment  to  many  of  his  old  friends  in  this  country,  but 
it  was  a  satisfaction  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  his  able  colleague, 
Dr.  Judson  Smith. 

The  result  of  the  visit  to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  where  he 
was  received  with  great  kindness,  especially  in  Toronto,  was  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  almost  every  Missionary  Society, 
no  fewer  than  fifty-seven  in  the  former  and  nine  of  the 
latter  sent  two  hundred  and  thirty  delegates  to  represent  them  at 
the  Conference,  of  which  the  lists  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
Eeport. 

Unhappily,  owing  to  the  very  limited  time  at  his  disposal,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Secretary  to  visit  the  Southern  and  Western 
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States,  and  to  get  acquainted  with  the  Secretaries  and  leading  mem- 
bers of  their  Committees,  so  as  to  know  who  were  best  fitted  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference.  This     j^^  ^^^ 
was  a  subject  of  much  regret  to  him  and  to  the  Committee,  ^  ^^ 
although  our  friends  were  too  generous  to  complain  or  to 
suspect  us  of  partiality.    The  entire  work  of  getting  the  Societies  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  to  join  the  Conference  had  to  be 
accomplished  in  seven  weeks  from  the  time  the  Secretary  left  and 
returned  to  the  shores  of  England.    After  his  return,  the  whole  of 
the  Societies  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  had  to  be  asked     q,  ^^^ 
to  take  part  in  the  Conference.    Time  could  not  be  spared  Continent 
for  visiting  these  Societies,  and  the  Committee  are  greatly  obliged 
by  the  kind  and  considerate  way  in  which  their  written  communica- 
tions were  received  and  responded  to. 

Owing  to  the  same  inevitable   want  of  time  for  completing 
arrangements,    some  little  diflSculties    arose  with   a    few  of   the 
** Papers'*  read.    It  was  impossible  to  exchange  ^etters^^^     ^^^^^^^ 
and  make    more  minute  adjustments  of   the  subjects,  torPapen. 
or  to  get  the  "Papers"  in  time  to  read  and  classify  them  at 
home.    We  could  only  succeed  in  getting  "  Papers  "  at  all,  by  giving 
considerable  latitude  in  the  treatment  and  even  in  the  choice  of 
the  subdivisions  of  the  subjects.    But  even  this  inconvenience  has  led 
to  no  evil  results,  beyond  a  temporary  annoyance  in  a  few  of  the 
Sectional  meetings,  and  has,  we  believe,  been  over-ruled  for  good.    It 
gave  freer  play  to  the  writers  to  follow  their  own  bent,  and  to  write 
with  the  greater  freedom  and  elBFect;  and  now  that  the  few  misplaced 
"  Papers  "  are  classified  under  their  proper  heads  in  the  Report,  they 
will  be  read  with  greater  interest  and  profit. 

Thb  Composition  of  the  Conference. 

The  composition  of  the  Conference  is  one  of  its  most  interesting 
and  instructive  features.  To  say  that  there  were  sixteen  hundred 
members  enrolled  gives  no  idea  of  its  significance  and  importance. 
The  area  from  which  these  representatives  were  gathered  was  little 
short  of  the  whole  habitable  globe,  making  the  Council  in  j^  (Bonmeni. 
the  highest  sense  cecumenical.  The  Societies  engaged  in  ^^oluuraoter. 
Uiflsionaiy  work  which  were  represented  there,  although  numbering 
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one  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  falls  short  of  the  actual  niimber  who 
were  present  in  spirit  though  not  formally  represented.     In  fact 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  oldest  Societies  in  London,  respected  as 
the  early  pioneers  in  Missionary  enterprise,  but  well  imown  for  High- 
Church  proclivities,  and  a  few  smaller  Societies  holding  gimiUi-  eccle- 
siastical views  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Salvation  Army  on  the  other 
every  Protestant  Missionary  Society  in  the  world  may  be  said  to  have 
cordially  given  their  adherence  to  the  Conference.     Some   were 
hindered  by  the  expense  of  travelling  so  great  a  distance  as  from 
America  and  some  parts  of  the  Continent;  and  in  some  cases  the 
latter  were  unable  to  send  representatives  from  having  no  one  on 
their  Committees  who  could  speak  the  English  tongue  with  sufficient 
freedom  to  profit  by  the  free  converse  to  be  held  at  its  discus- 
sions.   Even  where  a  few  Societies  held  aloof,   the  Churches  to 
which  they  belonged  were  represented.    We  may  say  with  truth 
that  every  Evangelical  Church  in  the  world,  having  any  agency 
for    the   extension   of  the  Bedeemer's  kingdom,  was  represented 
there.    The  countries  represented  were  practically  those  of   the 
whole  world.    Not  only  were  delegates  sent  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  but  from  South  America,  Australia,  and  the  Islands 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.    Africa  was  represented  not  merely  by  Mia- 
sionaries  from  the  different  parts  of  that  dark  Continent^  but,  what 
is  in  many  respects  more  important,  by  representatives  of  Mis- 
sionary Societies  from  amongst  the  descendants  of  the  African  race 
liberated  from  slavery  in  America.    Most  of  the  Societies  on  the 
Continent  were  represented  by  deputies,  not  only  from  Germany, 
France,  and  Holland,  but  also  from  Denmark  and  Sweden,  whilst 
some  Societies  in  Norway  and  Finland  sent  letters  of  cordial  sym- 
pathy with  the  Conference,  though  they  could  not  send  delegates. 
As  a  sample  of  the  letters  received  from  Societies,  stretching  from  the . 
North  of  Europe  to  the  Transvaal  in  Africa,  we  give  the  following :«» 

^to  the  convxbence  on  forbion  missions,  mbstinq  in  london, 

June  9th  to  19th,  1888. 

"  Beloved  Buethben  in  the  Lobd, — 

"Having  been  nnable,  on  accoant  of  pressing  work,  to  sooepi  your 
invitation,  through  your  secretary,  Eev.  James  Johnston,  to  take  part  in  the 
Oontenaiy  of  the  Protestant  Missions  in  Exeter  Hall,  in  London^  wiU  you 
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aIIow  me^  in  this  way,  to  send  you,  assembled  delegates  and  workers  &om  the 

wlole  world,  my  own  and  my  Society*s  (the  Siredish  Missionary  Society)  warm 

and  brotherly  greetings. 

''Here in  the  North  also  the  Lord  has,  through  His  Spirit,  kindled  a  fire,  of 

foch  a  nature  that  it  cannot,  by  any  power,  be  qoenched.  A  great  and  profound 
quzitDal  movement  has  taken  hold  of  our  people,  and  this  movement  has,  among 
other  things,  resulted  in  an  awakened  interest  in  the  Missionary  cause  as  the 
cause  of  the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Our  ancestors  used  to  go  out 
on  their  Yiking  wars  in  order  to  lay  waste  and  destroy.  Now,  yearly,  numbers 
are  sent  out  from  the  North,  armed  with  the  sharp  sword  of  the  Spirit  which  is 
the  Word  of  God,  in  order  to  plant  the  banner  of  the  Cross,  especially  where  the 
name  of  Christ  is  not  known  in  truth,  or  even  named.  The  Swedish  Missionary 
Sodety  has  at  present  workers  on  the  Congo  in  Central  Africa^  in  Algiers  in 
North  Africa,  in  Alaska  in  North  America,  in  the  Caucasus,  among  the  Basques  in 
Ural,  and  in  St.  Petersburgh,  Cronstadt,  and  amongst  the  Lapps.  Other  Swedish 
Missionary  Societies  carry  on  their  Missions  iu  South  and  East  Africa,  in  Lidia, 
and  in  Cluna.  The  present  interest  in  Missions  has  a  veiy  promising  future, 
and  we  hope  that,  in  a  short  time,  the  number  of  our  Missionaries  shall  be 
doabled  and  multiplied,  in  order  that  we,  in  our  little  measure^  may  take  part 
in  the  hastening  of  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

*'  With  all  those  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  wish  to  glorify  His 
name  on  the  earth,  we  feel  that  we  are  one,  and  this  is  why  I,  as  the  Director  of 
the  Swedish  Missionary  Society,  in  its  name,  venture  to  send  you  a  very  hearty 
greeting  on  this  important  Centenary.  May  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  rest  in  an 
abundant  measure  upon  all  your  work,  guiding,  enlightening,  and  comforting, 
and  may  the  Lord  grant  us  all,  at  the  close  of  the  working-day,  to  gather  at  that 
great  harvest-feast,  when  a  mnltitndo  which  cannot  be  numbered  from  all  peoples 
shall  stand  rejoicing  before  the  throne  of  our  God  and  the  Lamb  I    Then  we 

shall  see  that  our  labour  has  net  been  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 

*'  The  grace  and  peace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  all ! 

"E.  J.  Ekscak, 
**  Director  of  the  Sujedish  Mitsionary  Sodet^n 
<<  Stockholm,  Sweden,  1st  June,  188a" 

Races  Represented. 

Another  feature  of  the  Conference  of  mnch  significaDce  was  the 
races  of  men  which  were  represented  there.  It  brought  out  more 
boldly  than  could  have  been  done  by  mere  figures  the  great  extent 
to  which  the  work  of  the  evangelisation  of  the  world  is  taken  up  by, 
or  thrown  upon,  the  Saxon  race.  We  do  not,  of  course,  j^^  B9xo^ 
judge  by  the  numbers  of  Englishmen  who  crowded  to  *•«•• 
meetings  held  in  the  heart  of  their  capital  city,   but  the  vast 
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preponderance  Called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  contribntiond 
for  Missionary  objects  raised  by  Oreat  Britain  and  America  are 
more  than  ten  times  the  amount  contributed  by  all  other  Societies 
in  the  world.  And,  including  our  noble  brethren,  the  Saxons  of 
Germany,  and  our  honoured  cousins  of  Scandinavian  blood,  almost 
the  whole  evangelistic  work  in  heathen  lands  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  races  derived  from  the  great  Saxon  stock.  The  few  Societies 
supported  by  the  Latin  races  of  the  Continent  have  our  warmest 
sympathy  for  their  self-denying  efforts  to  carry  the  Gospel  to 
heathen  nations,  when  they  are  struggling  with  a  thousand 
difficulties  at  home.  The  few  small  Societies  in  France,  Belgium, 
and  Switzerland  make  the  most  of  their  limited  means,  and  do 
good  work  in  the  Mission-field. 

We  cannot  but  notice  here  the  great  change  that  has  come  over 
the  Latin  race  in  regard  to  the  conquest  and  colonisation  of  the 
Ibo  Latin  ^^^^^*  ^^  heathen  times  it  was  the  great  colonising 
^•^  and  conquering  race,  but  since  it  became  subject  to 
the  Soman  Catholic  Church,  they  have  ceased  to  have  much 
weight  either  in  conquest  or  colonial  enterprise.  The  spasmodic 
effort  on  the  part  of  Spain  and  Portugal  three  hundred  years  ago 
partook  more  of  the  character  of  expeditions  for  plunder  than 
invasions  for  conquest,  and  the  results  were  disastrous  to  the  victors 
and  no  benefit  to  the  vanquished,  while  the  colonists  have  lost 
their  identity,  and  sunk  in  the  social  scale,  by  intermarrying  with 
the  feeble  races  they  subdued.  France,  with  more  of  dignity  in 
her  attempts,  has  not  added  either  to  her  strength  or  wealth  or 
credit  by  her  conquests  and  colonies.  It  is  to  the  race  which  is 
sending  the  blessings  of  Christianity  to  the  heathen  to  which 
God  is  giving  success  as  the  colonisers  and  conquerors  of  the 
world* 

Characteristic  Features. 

Ther^  were  some  characteristic  features  of  the  Conference  to 
whicltf^?  shall  allude  briefly,  and  to  which  we  can  refer  with  all 
the  gnii^r  freedom,  because,  with  the  exception  of  one  meeting, 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  ConferencOi  we  took  no  personal 
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part  in  any  of  the  discussions,  and  therefore  we  have  better  means 
of  judging  than  others  from  having  repeatedly  read  every  sentence 
of  all  the  Papers  and  speeches  which  were  read  or  delivered. 

One  feature  which  struck  those  who  attended  the  meetings  most 
regularly  was  the  sobriety  of  tone  and  speech  which  characterised 
not  merely  the  private  conferences  but  the  great  public  meetings. 
We  find  very  few  instances  of  anything  like  exaggeration  in  state- 
ments of  the  work  done  by  Missions;  nothing  approach-  sobriety 
ing  to  anything  of  a  boastful  spirit  or  self-satisfied  o'^pooch. 
congratulation  on  the  part  of  Societies  engaged  in  these  great 
enterprises.  There  was  warmth  and  fervour  and  even  enthusiasm 
at  the  public  meetings,  but,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  little  or  nothing 
beyond  the  simple  statement  of  ascertained  facts.  This  statement  of 
fact  was  the  characteristic  of  the  meetings  firom  beginning  to  end. 
We  do  not  recall  any  instance  of  a  public  speaker  making  any 
boastful  reference  to  the  millions  of  converts  from  heathenism,  or 
to  the  income  of  millions  for  the  support  of  Missions  represented  at 
the  Conference.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  not  one  of 
the  great  Societies  gave  any  statement  of  the  numbers  converted  by 
their  agents,  or  the  amount  of  their  revenue.  A  few  representatives 
of  small  Societies  did  speak  of  the  results  of  their  Missions,  and 
individuals  carrying  on  personal  enterprises  had  a  good  deal  to  say  of 
their  own  work.  It  was  at  one  time  the  intention  of  the  Committee 
to  issue  tables  giving  statistics  of  all  the  Societies,  but  we  do 
not  regret  the  necessity  for  abandoning  the  plan  from  want  of  time. 
It  took  away  any  appearance  of  boasting,  and  we  are  happy  to  say 
that  the  work  was  taken  in  hand  by  disinterested  parties — the  Eeligious 
Tract  Society,  by  whom  a  Handbook  of  Missions  was  published, 
which  we  strongly  recommend  as  a  companion  to  this  volume. 

But,  along  with  this  sobriety  and  moderation  in  statement,  there 
was  not  the  slightest  indication  of  anything  like  despondency  or 
any  lack  of  confidence  in  the  final  issue  of  the  work  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  Even  while  calmly  looking  upon  the  most  dis- 
couraging facts,  such  as  the  great  increase  of  the  heathen^,^g^  ^^j^, 
and  Mohammedan  populations,  and  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  converts  compared  with  these,  there  was  on  the 
part  of  all  engaged  in  Mission  work  an  assured  confidence  of  the 
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ultimate  triumph  in  the  great  conflict  waged  with  the  powers  of 
darkness.* 

There  was  no  attempt  to  minimise  the  difficulties  in  the  way ; 
these  were  largely  dealt  with.  There  was  no  desire  on  the  part  of  any 
to  conceal  failores  where  these  had  taken  place ;  bat  in  the  midst  of 
all  there  was  a  conscious  strength  of  assurance,  which  speaks  well  for 

^^,^^     the  &ith  of  the  workers  and  for  the  prospect  of  the  work 

^Utomf-  in  the  future.    The  limited  number  of  convernons  up  to 
SMati. 

the  present  time  surprises  no  man  who  knows  anything 

of  the .  nature  of  Christian  progress  during  the  past  centuries.  The 
results  of  the  labours  in  which  the  Church  has  been  engaged  for  the 
last  hundred  years  will  bear  comparison  with  any  period  of  the  Church's 
history,  even  in  Apostolic  times.  Few  things  were  more  impressive 
than  to  see  these  vast  multitudes  meeting  from  day  to  day  in  the 
midst  of  our  great  city  in  this  spirit  of  calm  assurance,  surrounded  as 
they  were  by  many  who  still  look  either  with  indifference  or  contempt 
upon  their  modes  of  operation  and  the  work  for  which  they  spend  their 
lives  in  a  foreign  land,  and  not  a  few  who  have  no  foith  in  the  Gospel 
which  they  preach,  or  in  its  Divine  Author.  With  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  speakers  there  was  scarcely  an  allusion  to  the  scepticism  and 
TrMdom  from^^^^^^  ^^  ^^®  outside  world.  Those  present  felt  so  sure 
*o*^^-  that  they  were  dealing  with  spiritual  realities  every  day 
that  to  them  scepticism  was  impossible.  Any  questioning  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  Godhead,  or  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  or  the  personality  of 

« 

*  The  fact  seems  to  be  overlooked  that  the  first  pablication  which  axreflted 
popular  attention  on  the  spread  of  lalam  and  the  increase  of  the  heathen  was  by 
the  Editor,  and  was  written  purely  in  the  interest  of  Missions ;  and  the  best 
proof  of  the  honest  determination  of  the  Missionary  Societies  to  look  such 
questions  in  the  face,  and  that  they  had  no  fear  of  the  effect  of  such  facts  as  were 
brought  out  in  the  '*  Century  of  Protestant  Missions  and  the  increase  of  the 
Heathen/'  damaging  Missions,  was  their  unanimous  choice  of  its  Author  as 
Organising  Secretary  to  the  Conference.  It  was  after  twenty  thousand  copies  of 
that  brochure  had  been  circulated  in  this  country  as  a  stimulus  to  Missionary 
effort,  that  tw6  leading  articles  appeared  by  the  notorious  editor  of  the 
sceptical  organ,  Free  Thought;  and  since  that  two  Papers,  by  a  well-known 
ecclesiastic,  at  a  Church  Congress,  and  in  a  monthly  periodical.  It  is  not  easy  to 
decide  which  of  these  gentlemen  knew  least  of  the  subject  they  wrote  about,  and 
the  importance  of  the  fiacts  they  trifle  with. — £d. 
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the  Holy  Spirit,  appeared  solemn  trifling,  and  to  doubt  the  soffioiency 
of  the  Redemption  by  Christ  and  the  efficacy  of  saving  fiEdth  was 
impertinence.  They  had  seen  the  power  of  Divine  grace  quickening 
dead  idolaters  and  transforming  degraded  savages.  They  were  too 
busy  in  the  great  work  in  which  they  were  engaged  to  have  either 
inclination  or  time  to  talk  about  doubts  and  uncertainties  in  regard 
to  the  great  verities  of  the  Word  of  God.  Men  who  have  little  or 
nothing  .to  do  may  spend  their  time  in  philosophic  doubts  and  idle 
speculations ;  but  men  engaged  in  the  great  conflict  with  sin  and 
misery,  and  who  are  daily  eye-witnesses  of  the  power  of  the  living 
Christ  in  saving  and  sanctifying  our  fEiIlen  race,  even  when  sunk  in 
the  lowest  depths  of  degradation,  can  smile  at  the  scepticism  which 
invades  the  sanctuary  of  an  indolent  Church,  or  assails  the'  minds  of 
idle  Christians. 

This  spirit  of  sobriety  and  faith  gave  a  hopeful  character  to  all 
the  proceedings,  and  the  impression   left  upon   those  who  were 
present  was  unquestionably  an  anticipation  of  much  greater  results 
in  the  future  than  we  have  seen  in  the  past.    It  is       -.  »^ 
true,  and  was  frankly   confessed,  that  the  number  of    grounded 
converts  from  the   more   civilised   classes  of   heathen 
populations  throughout  the  world  has  in  the  past  been  exceedingly 
limited.    No  one  attempted  to  conceal  from  himself  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  Hindus  and  worshippers  of  Buddha,  and  the  fol« 
lowers  of  the  ancestral  religion  of  China,  are  more  numerous  now 
than    they    were  a    hundred    years    ago,   while    the    number    of 
converts  in  comparison  is  only  as  a  handful.      But  the  almost 
universal  feeling  of  those  who  had '  had  the  best  opportunities  of 
knowing  was,  that  although  those  religions  had  a  larger  number 
of  nominal  followers,  that  the  hold  which  the  old  faiths  had  over 
them  was  gradually  relaxing,  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry  had  been  set 
a  going  through  the  influences  of   Christianity,   Commerce,  and 
Education,  which  was  telling  upon  the  faith  of  their  adherents. 

While  we  speak  of  the  hope  and  confidence  which  Christian 
Missionaries  have  in  the  ultimate  triumphs  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
it  is  a  striking  &ct  that  the  very  opposite  feeling  pervades  the 
minds  of  the  followers  of  false  religions.  Their  bright  days 
are  all.in  the  past ;  few,  if  aiiy,  of  them  entertain  hopeful  antici- 
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pations  for  their  religion  in  the  fhtnre;  and  there  is  a  growing 
feeling  amongst  the  most  intelligent  of  the  adherents  of  tlie 
great  religions  of  the  world  that  their  position  is  uncertain  and 
their  prospects  dark,  while  those  of  Christianity  are  rising  year 
by  year. 

One  other  characteristic  we  must  not  omit,  and  that  was  the 

spirit  of  charity  which  prevailed  through  all  the  meet- 
Cluurity* 

ings  from   beginning  to  the  end.     With  the  fullest 

and  strongest  exposition  of  the  views  of  each  man,  especially  in 
the  private  meetings,  unrestrained  by  the  presence  of  public 
reporters,  opinions  were  expressed  which  were  often  stron£[ly  in 
opposition  to  the  views  of  many  present,  yet  from  beginning 
to  end  there  was  not  one  instance  heard  of  anything  like  a  tone 
of  bitterness  or  irritation.  No  ancient  Councils  of  the  Church  can 
point  to  a  similar  series  of  meetings  in  which  this  spirit  was  so 
marked  as  on  this  occasion.  Much  is  said  of  the  divisions  in  the 
Protestant  Church,  but  there  were  little  signs  of  these  divisions 
at  these  meetings,  although  every  Protestant  Church  in  the  world 
was  represented  there.  There  was  the  utmost  desire  for  unity, 
and  where  that  was  impracticable,  for  co-operation  and  Christian 
forbearance  in  carrying  on  the  work  in  which  all  were  interested. 
There  was  one  feature  which  we  cannot  describe,  but  which 
was  much  felt  and  enjoyed  by  all  true  disciples  of  the  Ix)rd ;  that 
Spiritual  ^^^  ^^®  all-pervading  sense  of  a  spiritual  influence 
inflnenoef.  ^^ich  breathed  a  sacred  calm  over  the  meetings.  To 
not  a  few  there  was  a  sense  of  a  Divine  presence  shedding 
heavenly  influences  around.  These  expressions  are  too  deep  for 
utterance,  the  natural  man  understandeth  them  not.  They  suggest 
the  question  of  the  disciple,  "Lord,  how  is  it  that  Thou  wilt 
manifest  Thyself  unto  us,  and  not  unto  the  world  ?  '* 

Prayer. 

The  harmony  and  peace  which  pervaded  the  meetings  of  the 
Conference  must,  however,  be  traced,  not  to  the  natural  disposi- 
tions or  habits  of  its  members,  but  te  the  influence  of  a  higher 
power.    It  was  evident  to  all  that  the  Spirit  of  (jod  reigned  ia 
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the  midst  of  our  assembly.  We  were  prepared  to  expect  this 
from  the  large  amount  of  prayer  that  was  offered  to  God  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  for  the  outpouring  of  His  Spirit  upon  the 
coming  Conference.  Two  requests  for  prayer  were  circuUri 
issued  by  the  Committee — ^the  one  in  February,  in  ••^^  •**• 
time  to  be  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  appealing  to  Mission- 
aries, European,  American,  and  native,  to  offer  special  prayer 
during  the  period  of  Conference.  Through  the  kindness  of  the 
different  Societies,  both  in  England  and  America,  eight  thousand 
copies  were  sent  out  to  the  Missionaries  at  the  various  stations 
throughout  all  the  Mission-fields  of  the  world.  A  second  was 
issued  in  May,  addressed  to  the  pastors  and  teachers  of  the  Church 
of  Otod  in  the  British  Isles  and  on  the  Continent  of  America. 
Through  the  kindness  of  the  editors  of  the  Missionary  periodicals 
of  the  different  Societies  of  this  country  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
copies  were  circulated  throughout  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland; 
and  the  same  document  was  largely  copied  into  the  Missionary 
periodicals  of  the  American  Societies.  We  suppose  that  at  no 
previous  period  of  the  history  of  the  Church  of  God  has  prayer 
been  so  universally  called  forth  for  any  Christian  object  of  desire. 
Not  only  was  prayer  thus  widely  offered  up  for  the  Conference, 
the  spirit  of  prayer  breathed  throughout  all  the  meetings,  and  each 
morning  there  was  a  united  meeting  for  prayer  before  the  prayer 
work  of  the  day  began.  These  meetings  were  greatly**  ^•^'•^••' 
prized  by  the  members^  and  were  felt  to  be  seasons  of  spiritual 
cefreshment* 

PuBUO  Receptions. 

The  attention  which  the  representatives  irom  America  and  the 
Continent  received  was  the  source  of  much  satisfaction  to  the  Com- 
mittee, and  of  pleasure  to  our  visitors.  Large  public  breakfasts  were 
given  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society  in  the  Hotel  Metropole,  and  by 
the  National  Temperance  League  in  Exeter  Hall.  The  Lord  Mayor 
invited  them  to  an  afternoon  reception  at  the  Mansion  sypnbUe 
House,  and  the  Evangelical  Alliance  gave  them  an  after-  ^dies. 
noon  entertainment  at  Regent's  Park  College.  Several  of  the 
Beligious  Sodeties  invited  them  to  meet  their  Committees  in  social 
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gatherings.  Amongst  the  rest  they  were  invited  to  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  House,  by  the  Eev.  Mr.  Wigram,  honorary  sec- 
retary ;  to  their  Mission  House,  by  the  London  Missionary  Society ; 
and  an  interesting  evening  was  spent  at  the  Bible  House,  when  the 
Earl  of  Harrowby,  President  of  the  Society,  received  the  guests. 
Many  were  invited  to  a  reception  by  Lord  Badstock.  The  most 
interesting  of  these  gatherings  was  an  invitation  by  the  President  to 
Bj  lord    ^^  ^^®  members  of  the  Conference  to  spend  an  afternoon 

Aberdetn..  ^^  Dollis  Hill.  A  very  large  number  assembled,  and 
spent  a  pleasant  afternoon  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Aberdeen ;  all  were  delighted  with  the  afiTability  and  kindness  with 
which  the  host  and  hostess  devoted  themselves  to  promote  the 
comfort  and  enjoyment  of  their  guests;  and  many  of  our  foreign 
friends  were  gratified  with  having  the  opportunity  of  shaking  hands 
with  the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Oladstone. 

Through  the  untiring  care  and  forethought  of  Mr.  Sobert  Paton, 

the  daily  luncheon  in  the  Gymnasium  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 

Association  was  a  source  of  much  enjoyment  and  mutual  brotherly 

intercourse,  which  told  on  the  whole  of  the  meetings  of  Conference. 

Di^ly      Through  the  kindness  of  a  few  friends  a  free  invitation 

InaolMoiif.  ^as  given  to  all  the  foreign  delegates  daily,  while  many 
of  the  English  representatives  had  an  opportunity  of  joining  them. 
This  gathering  was  very  successfdl  in  promoting  more  free  and 
friendly  intercourse  than  could  have  been  secured  in  any  other 
way.  Our  American  friends  very  courteously  returned  the  compli- 
ment by  giving  a  dinner  to  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  Con- 
ference in  the  Freemasons'  Hall. 

The  Sacramental  Feast. 

Of  a  different  character  was  the  feast  prepared  for  the  members 
on  the  last  day  of  the  meetings  of  Conference,  when  a  large  number 
sat  down  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  Large  Hall.  For  this 
opportunity  we  are  also  indebted  to  Mr.  B.  Paton.  Dr.  Judson  Smith, 
Secretary  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissions  for  Foreign  Mis* 
sions,  in  writing  of  it,  says : — 

^     ^  Although  not  strictly  a  part  of  the  exercises  of  the  Conference^  the 
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celebration  of  the  Lord's  Sapper  by  the  members  of  the  Conference,  on 
Wednesday  morning,  in  the  Upper  Hall,  was  an  occasion  full 
of  spiritual  refreshment,  and  worthy  of  special  mention  here.  '^J  ^^'* 
The  hour  was  one  full  of  sacred  associations,  tender  recollec- 
tions, and  glowing  hopes,  a  fit  dose  to  a  gathering  great  and  memorable  in 
Christian  annals." 


Success  of  the  Conference. 

That  the  Conference  was  in  a  very  high  degree  successful 
is  abundantly  testified  by  witnesses  from  all  parts  of  Protestant 
Christendom.  We  can  only  quote  one  or  two  expressions  of 
leading  men  who  came  furthest,  and  by  the  sacrifices  they 
made,  are  best  entitled  to  find  fault  if  needful.  Dr.  PiersoUi  the 
author  of  '^  The  Crisis  of  Missions,"  in  the  Miaaionary  Review  of 
the  Woridy  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  editors,  says : — 

''As  I  stood  on  the  upper  platform  and  looked  over  that  auga^ 
assemblage,  I  said  to  myself,  This  is  indeed  the  grandest  CEcumenical 
Council  ever  assembled  since  the  first  Council  in  Jerusalem!  What 
a  fitting  commemoration  with  which  to  mark  the  completion  of  the 
first  century  of  Modem  Missions;  what  a  fitting  inauguration  with 
which  to  introduce  a  new  century  of  evangelism!"  Toward  the 
doee  of  the  meetings  he  often  declared  that  the  Conference  was  the 
greatest  ever  held  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Dr.  Murdock,  the  honoured  Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Union  of  America,  writes  thus  in  the  Baptist  MieaioTiary  Magazine 
for  September:  ''To  the  question,  'How  did  the  Conference 
impress  you?'  there  is  one  answer  which  all  must  give  which 
was  well  [expressed  by  the  Hon.  E.  C.  Fitz, '  It  was  a  great  meeting 
— ^great  in  numbers,  great  in  the  quality  of  the  men  comprising 
it,  and  greater  in  its  object.' "  Dr.  Murdock  adds,  "  It  will  scarcely 
fall  to  the  lot  of  any  one  now  living  to  experience  a  higher 
or  purer  exemplification  of  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  than  this 
company  of  men  and  women  illustrated  day  after  day  as  they 
conferred  together  respecting  the  supreme  work  of  the  Church, 
under  the  authority  and  inspiration  of  its  Founder  and  Lord." 


i^    cLtiCr   ^jsxjzLi    xljt    drc!C=^CA=»:e$    ^zAsr   vbich    the 

icef.  tLe  izzea&kzt^  ex£c«ded  the  highest 
eren  c4  tht  xzosC  <ay:g'?^«*'-  The  number 
sad  ^ijxn^sfjir  ^A  the  meetizzs  cf  tie  sizie  cIas  held  in  the 
merjt  p*Jb(9&  xrA  tx  the  snne  otject  vere  altogcucr  iznpRoedented. 

nt  rrwV*'  ^^^  ^ J  ^'^  there  a  di^cdij  arisicg  from  the  nomber 
•'*"*^*^"^**'  r>f  the  meeting?,  bd  in  t2ie  cncscal  cxrctmistance  of 
}jfyA»T.;f  MT^en  meetings  dmnltanecKi^T  or  in  foccesaon  on  the  sune 
/iar,  Hwzji  two  and  fometime:?  three  meeiiiig?  gomg  on  at  the  same 
tc9v^;  rnkd^  the  same  rcot  Xotviibstanding  these  and  other  disadran- 
^^^;  ryX  one  meeting  ccfold  be  considered  in  anj  sense  a  Culoie ;  all 
«^^  veil  attended:  even  the  Large  Hall  was  in  ererr  case  well 
l!:i^  twice  a  daj.  andif  those  attending  other  meetings  in  other  parts 
fA  the  bailding  had  been  thrown  in  would  hare  been  crowded; 
and  few,  if  any,  series  of  meetings  coold  show  such  a  large  nnmber 
of  able  and  infloential  men  occcpjing  the  platform.  When  making 
the  arraogemeDts  for  these  meetings,  those  moat  experienced 
eon»dered  the  attempt  to  hold  so  many  to  be  very  bold,  evea 
to  the  extent  of  rashness,  and  the  only  comfort  they  eonld  hold  oat 
was  tljat  the  nubest  schemes  sometimes  succeed  best.  Xot  only 
were  the  numbers  entirely  satisiactory  and  most  encouraging,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  meetings  was  from  beginning  to  end  all  that  could 
be  desired*  There  was  never  a  flagging  of  interest,  it  was  kept  up 
to  the  end. 

A  few  ardent  minds  have  expressed  disappointment  at  not  seeing 
at  once  the  ripened  fruits  of  such  a  great  gathering  of  able  men 
from  many  lands.  It  would  have  been  looked  upon  by  some  as  a 
gri^t  triumph,  if  the  Conference  had  passed  resolutions  calling  upon 

iMolattons  ^^^  Churches  to  double  their  contributions  to  the  cause 
n^$tUtiuMl,f,f  Missions,  and  had  urged  the  Societies  to  multiply  the 
iiumlK;r  of  MiHMionaries  and  portion  out  the  dark  and  unoccupied 
r1*f^u^un  of  heathendom  to  be  evangelised  by  different  Churches. 
Jt  woiild  have  delighted  others  if  it  had  passed  rules  to  put  an 
end  at  onco  to  all  encroachments  of  one  Society  on  the  territories 
occupied  by  another,  and  all  interference  with  each  other's  work. 
But  such  action  would  have  resulted  in  little  or  nothing.  Beso- 
s  passed  at  such  meetings  are  usually  too  vague  to  make  a 
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deep  impression,  and  are  generally  the  mere  utterance  of  platitudes, 
while  roles  or  laws,  without  an  executive  authority  to  carry  them 
oat,  are  a  mere  form  or  farce. 

As  to  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  Conference,  that  is  not  in  our 

hands ;  much  will  depend  on  the  influence  of  those  who  attended 

its  meetings  on  their  return  to  their  homes.     From  what  we  have 

heard  of  the  widespread  interest  in  America,  we   have  no  doubt 

the  results  there  promise  to  be    most  beneficial  and   extensive; 

and  we  hope  that  in  good  time  they  will  tell   powerfully  in  this 

country  and  in  the  Mission-field.     We  look  for  much  good  being 

done  by  the  Report,  which  we  leave  to  speak  for  itself.    Much, 

however,  will  depend  on  ministers  and    members  of  Committee 

making  use  of  its  contents.     Our  work  and  responsibility  are  now 

at  an  end.    These  have  been  difficult,  and  trying  to  both  body  and 

mind ;  but  we  are  confident  of  success.    From  beginning  to  end  the 

work  has  been  inspired  and  carried  on  by  a  wisdom  and  strength 

from  above,  and  the  issues  we  confidently  leave  with  God. 

THE  REPORT. 

In  preparing  the  Report  no  amount  of  labour  or  of  reasonable  expense 
has  been  spared  to  secure  completeness  and  accuracy.  Not  only  was 
every  care  taken  in  having  a  verbatim  report  by  the  staff  of  the 
ablest  shorthand-writers  in  the  profession,  but  every  Paper  and  speech 
after  abridgment,  was  forwarded  in  '^  proof"  to  the  writer  gpeeehti 
or  speaker,  allowing  of  the  largest  possible  latitude  in"^"^**^ 
corrections  and  alterations.  Only  a  few  of  the  Papers  and  speeches 
by  some  of  the  American  delegates  in  the  later  part  of  the  second 
volume  could  not  be  revised  in  time  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  volume  has  been  brought  out. 

It  was  resolved  by  the  Committee  that  the  report  should  not 
exceed  about  one  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  pages 
octavo.      With   forty-six   meetings  this  necessitated  a   ctuSSiment 
very  large  curtailment  of  the  length  of  both  Papers  and  •'  ^v^^d 
speeches  by  the  Editor,  a  work  of  extreme  delicacy  and 
difficulty,  requiring  a  large  amount  of  anxious  labour.     In  making 
these  curtailments  we  proceeded  upon  the  principle  that  they  should 
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be  made,  as  much  as  possible,  in  cutting  out  repetitions  which  were 
Prinoiplo  of  inevitable  where  so  many  meetings  were  held  at  the  same 
ouruilment.  time,  it  being  impossible  for  one  speaker  or  writer  to 
know  what  had  been  said  by  others  in  meetings  at  which  he  could 
not  be  present.  To  secure  a  just  reduction  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Editor  to  know  all  that  preceded  or  followed  each  Paper  or  speech 
before  making  any  reductions,  and  it  was  only  after  repeated  penuals 
and  careful  comparisons  that  curtailments  were  made.*  In  many 
cases  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  and  very  painful  to  leave  out  what 
in  itself  was  both  able  and  interesting,  but  which,  if  inserted,  would 
have  been  a  repetition  of  what  had  been  said  by  others  on  the  same 
gubject  in  a  different  meeting. 

Wa  have  spared  no  pains  to  do  justice  to  the  speakers  and  writers 
The  B«Mrt  ^^  "  Papers,"  but  we  have  assumed  that,  as  an  Editor,  our 

prepsrtd   oreat  concern  was  to  provide  a  book  which  shall  interest 
for  readers.  . 

and  instruct  the  reader.  To  keep  up  the  interest  we  have 

given  the  speeches  in  the  firet  person^  and  in  their  abridged  and 
corrected  form  they  will  be  read  with  as  much  pleasure  as  they  were 
listened  to.  Where  fastidious  speakers  have  altered  platform  ex- 
pressions into  the  style  of  the  study,  we  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  preserving  the  more  pithy,  colloquial  form.  While  compelled  to 
reduce  the  length  of  almost  every  Paper  and  speech,  we  trust  to  have 
left  out  nothing  that  was  important  for  throwing  light  on  any  subject 
before  the  Conference.  Our  aim  has  been  to  give  every  variety  of 
opinion  as  fully  as  possible,  and  in  no  case  to  withhold  any  state- 
ment of  facts,  leaving  the  reader  to  judge  of  their  value  from  the 
evidence  or  the  character  of  the  speaker. 

Here  the  Editor  cannot  but  express  his  gratitude  for  the  kindness 

with  which  the  writers  of  Papers  and  speakers  have 

^mutS^   acceded  to  the  reduction  of  matter  which  must  have 

aoknowiedg-  cost  them  both  time  and  labour  in  preparation  for  the 
meat. 

Conference.    With  one  or  two  exceptions,  no  complaints 

have  been  made ;  all  seem  to  have  been  more  or  less  actuated  by  the 

ieeling*  expressed  by  one  of  the  ablest  writers  whose  Paper  had  been 

*  It  WM  these  ooneideiations  chiefly  which  made  it  impossible  to  leave  the 
riMTteniDg  of  Fftpen  and  speeches  to  the  Authors,  which  we  would  greatly  have 
pfefwred,  if  it  had  been  poi8ible.--ED. 
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largely  curtailed.  In  retaming  the  corrected  copy  he  merely  said, 
<4  see  yon  have  cut  me  down,  but  I  suppose  it  is  all  for  the 
best" 

In  order  to  make  the  Report  readable,  both  in  matter  and  form, 
we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  adopting  the  method  of  using  two  kinds 
of  type  in  the  same  Papers  and  speeches,  when  these 
exceeded  a  certain  length.    The  plan,  though  not  without     ^tyS  ^ 
precedent,  is  unusual,  but  our  conditions  were  exceptional. 
It  would  have  been  invidious  to  have  put  one  set  of  speakers  in  one 
type  and  another  in  another ;  so  we  have  in  every  case  given  the 
earlier  part  of  each  in  large  type,  to  induce  the  readers  to  make  trial 
of  the  quality  and  matter  of  each.    If  they  are  interested  they  will 
not  grudge  to  go  on  reading  the  smaller,  for  none  is  small. 

A  further  reason  for  using  the  two  founts  was  that  Ukistrations 

and  details  might  be  inserted  in  the  smaller  tjrpe,  while  the  more 

important  statements  of  fact  and  main  arguments  might  be  kept 

in  the  larfi^er.    This  principle  has  been  carried  out  as  fsur.        .    .  . 
®  *^         ^  The  prineiplo 

as  possible  in  the  first  volume,  although  we  doubt  notofehangiBg 

some  may  differ  from  the  Editor  as  to  which  part  ought  to      ^^' 

have  been  in  the  larger  and  which  in  the  smaller  type.    In  each  case 

the  reader  has  the  means  for  forming  his  own  opinion,  though  ho 

cannot  judge  of  the  Editor's  reasons  without  a  full  knowledge  of  all 

that  has  been  said  on  the  same  subject. 

The  Editor  found  no  little  difficulty  in  determining  as  to  the  best 

way  of  arranging  the  matter  of  the  Conference.    To  have  followed 

the  usual  chronological  order  was  obviously  impossible  ^j^  principle 

in  a  Conference  in  which  two,  and  frequently  three,         o' 

ftrnudgament. 
meetings  were  held  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same 

hoar,  and  often  as  many  as  seven  meetings  in  the  same  day.    Not 

only  so,   but  many  of  the  subjects,  especially  in  the  Sectional 

meetings,  were  spread  over  three  or  four  successive  meetings  held 

at  different  hours  and  on  different  days.    We  therefore  resolved  to 

classify  the  meetings  under  their  different  evbjects.    The  following 

will  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  arrangements  which  have  been 

pnrsaed* 
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b  the  first  Tolazne,  vhidi  will  be  foczxd  of  a  popclar  dancter, 
$tnd  fen  of  interest  to  the  general  mda-.  the  scbjectj  hare  been 
ttnmgisd  in  the  fblloving  order,  -vith  the  cxceptiaQ  of  the  opening 


Font,  we  fasre  a  series  of  five  meetings  under  the  heid  of  Open 
Confmneey  treating  of  snhjects  not  in  theniselTes  strictlj  of  a 
Misrionarf  cfaazacter,  bat  forming  a  natnzal  introdoctko  to  Missions, 
and  bearing  directly  and  io  an  important  manner  upon  MissionarT 
work.  The  first  of  these  meetings,  nnder  the  able  presidency  of  Sir 
William  Hnnter,  treated  of  the  ^  Increase  and  Inflnence 
^  of  lilam."  The  statesmanlike  speedi  of  the  Chairman, 
and  the  Papers  and  speeches  which  CoUowed,  rendered  that 
meeting  of  the  highest  interest,  in  giving  a  view  of  Mohammedanism, 
not  merely  in  its  essential  featnres  and  nature,  but  foUowing  np  this 
by  statements  fall  of  the  jnacdcal  experience  of  those  who  had  seen 
the  system  in  its  working  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  It  was  a  oon- 
elosive  and  final  answer  to  those  who  hold  np  the  religion  of  the 
prophet  as  either  a  preparation  or  substitute  for  Guistianity.  This 
is  naturally  followed  in  the  Beport  by  the  meeting  on  ^  Buddhism 
y«jjM—  ,^and  other  Heathen  Systems,  their  Character  and  Influence 

•tk^      compared  with  those  of  Christianity,  the  Light  of  Asia  and 

^ytwMw  

the  Light  of  the  World."*  On  this  subject  we  had  not 
only  a  very  able  and  philosophical  exposition  of  Buddhism,  by  Sir 
Monier  Williams,  but  Papers  of  great  value  on  the  cognate  subject 
of  Jainism,  by  Dr.  Shoolbred ;  Hinduism,  by  Dr.  Ellinwood  of  New 
York  ;  and  Parsiism,  by  Dr.  Murray  Mitchell,  followed  by  discussions 
on  the  practical  working  of  these  different  systems  in  different 
countries.  The  combination  of  scientific  exposition  with  personal 
ex[>erience  rendered  these  meetings  unique  in  their  character,  and 
of  rare  and  permanent  value. 

The  other  meetings  under  this  heading  were  the  ^'Missions  of 
Boman  Catholic  Church  to  Heathen  Lands;  their  character, 
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extent,  inflnence,  and  lessons/'    The  subject  was  treated  at  once 
with  fairness  and  impartiality  both  by  the  writers  of  Papers  and  the 
speakers  who  followed.    The  important  fact  was  clearly  brought  out 
that  these  Missions  which  were  supposed  to  have  been     ^^^^ 
80  effective  were  found  on  careful  investififation  to  be  far    CathoUo 
less  productive  of  beneficial  results  than  the  Missions  of 
the  Protestant  Churches.      It  appears  from  authorities  referred  to 
that  while  Soman  Catholic  Missions  had  been  going  on  for  three 
hundred  years,  and  those  of  Protestant  Missionary  Societies  only  for 
about  one  hundred,  the  results  were  almost  exactly  the  same  num- 
ber of  converts  from  heathenism  by  the  two  sets  of  Missionaries, 
while  those  of  Protestantism  were  in  later  years  increasing  in  a  much 
greater  ratio.     One  grand  cause  of  failure  of  the  Missions  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church  was  shown  to  be  their  not  giving  the  Bible 
to  their  converts.     No  Missions  have  been  permanently  successful 
where  the  Bible  has  been  withheld. 

The  fourth  of  the  series  was  on  the  relations  between  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions,  at  which  we  had  speakers  representing  the  Church 
in  her  work  at  home,  as  well  as  Missionaries  from  abroad.    It  was 
gratifying  to  find  that  the  representatives  of  the  Churches   Beaotioii 
expressed  so  strongly  the  feeling,  that  the  life  of  Home  ^/a'SoM^ 
Missions  to  a  large  extent  sprang  from  and  is  supported   Xlsiioni. 
by  the  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Church. 

The  fifth  meeting  recorded  in  the  Beport  was  held  in  the  evening, 
and  dealt  with  the  important  question  of  Commerce  in  its  relation 
to  Christian  Missions.  It  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Herbert  Tritton, 
who,  through  his  family  and  commercial  position  as  a  member  of 
a  great  banking  establishment,  was  well  fitted  to  occupy  the  chair. 
The  feeling  was  well  brought  out  that  Missions  are  either  commerce 
most  materially  helped  or  hindered  by  the  character  both*^*^^*^®"* 
of  the  men  engaged  in  and  transactions  carried  on  by  the  commercial 
world  in  its  dealing  with  heathen  nations ;  that  the  commerce  of  our 
country  is  associated  in  the  minds  of  those  with  whom  we  transact 
business  with  the  religious  profession  which  we  make  as  a  Christian 
nation.  Great  regret  was  expressed  on  account  of  the  immoral  lives 
too  often  exhibited  by  our  merchants  and  sailors ;  while  the  high 
character  and  beneficent  influence  of  others  was  acknowledged  with 


gaxstsd^     TLft    iaponaxsee   of  ixsa^ 

fer   tb^   sftfiod   of  tratfi   scd   nghteooBiesB  vis   cn&cccd    and 

TiA  %izr.L  mttcmg  of  that  seass  brocgtir  ost  m  grfking  eootzasi 

tLft  dif5«i«iu»  between  tLe  ttace  of  tbe  vorid  mm  end  wImI  it  vai 

a  fctmdred  jeara  ago  in  respect  of  MimotLiw    Ic  vas  ahown 

Mmiga  that  while  the  wotk  accomplished  va:i  £ir  bfufath  that 

which  we  ooald  have  desired  or  hoped  fior,  firom  what  the 

efioru  of  the  Chmtian  Church  might  have  been  during  the  period 

of  her  great  prosperity ;  that  the  progr&ss  made  had  ondonbtedlj 

fceetk  va^  and  important,  and  that  the  position  now  occupied  gave 

Mmiuukiub%  a  great  vantage  grcnnd  from  which  to  start  in  their 

opeiatioBA  of  future  jears  as  compared  with  what  thej  were  a  hundred 

jean  ago.    It  ha^  been  thought  bj  the  enemies  of  Missions  that 

fginMt  «r  becacie  the  heathen    have  increaacd  bj  two  hundred 

^**  1^4**  milliom  during  the  century,  while  Protestant  Missions 

Clnliritw.  have  csdj  gained  three  millions  in  the  same  time,  that  we 

are  further  frofn  the  attainment  of  our  end  than  when  we  began. 

Nothing  could  be  m<«e  errooeons.    The  increase  is  a  nonnaloiie,and 

half  that  increase  is  in  India,  and  due  to  the  beneficent  government 

of  our  own  Christian  nation — an  increase  which  never  took  place 

imder  3fohammedan  or  Hindu  Governments, — the  other  half  under 

the  government  of  a  heathen  but  monotheistic  empire  in  China. 

The  growth  of  the  three  millicne  of  converts  is  abnormal    It  is 

**  not  after  the  flesh  but  after  the  Spirit,"  and  this  increase  of  these 

ni/iritoal  children  goes  on  at  nearly  a  tenfold  greater  rate  than  the 

natural  birth-rate.    The  gain  of  three  millions  firom  nothing  was  fiur 

greater  than  the  increase  of  two  hundred  millions  firom  the  eight 

hundred  millions  previously  living.    The  one  was  a  creation,  the 

other  was  a  progression. 

If  we  compare  the  increase  of  Christian  nations  with  that  of 
the  heathen  during  the  century  the  scales  are  turned.  Protestant 
(Jliristians  have  multiplied  about  threefold,  the  heathen  have  only 
increased  by  one-fourth. 

In  reference  to  the  fact  that  three  millions  of  converts  from 
lieathfcuism  are  now  gathered  into  the  Christian  Church,  the  equally 
important  fact  is  often  overlooked  that  while  one  may  view  these  as 
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a  unit,  occupying  a  single  spot  in  a  diagram  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  the  relative  number  of  the  different  religions  of  the 
world,  they  are  in  reality  scattered  over  the  whole  heathen  world, 
and  are  asserting  an  influence  far  and  wide.  This  which  would 
be  a  source  of  weakness  in  a  human  army,  the  strength  of  which 
depends   on   concentration  and  self-support,   is,   in    the   case    of 

I 

the  army  depending  on  Divine  strength,  a  secret  of  power.  Each 
little  band  entrenched  in  its  stronghold,  and  relying  on  succour  firom 
heaven  not  from  earth,  is  a  complete  and  organised  army,  aggressive 
and  invincible  if  true  to  the  Captain  of  Salvation.  Facts  prove  that 
where  the  Church,  with  the  Bible  in  the  language  of  the  people,  is 
once  planted  it  holds  its  ground  and  goes  on  multiplying. 

Part  II.— The  IVIission-fields  of  the  World. 

The  second  division  of  the  first  volume  contains  the  report  of 
eleven  public  meetings  held  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  clear  outline 
of  the  state  of  the  world,  and  of  the  state  of  Missions  at  the  present 
time.  The  whole  field  was  gone  over,  necessarily  in  a  cursory  manner, 
bat  by  speakers  so  competent  to  tell  of  what  they  have  seen  and 
heard  that  these  meetings  become  of  the  very  highest 
value  to  the  Christian  Church.  From  beginning  to  end^^^M^. 
the  speakers  dealt  with  fiu^ts,  and  almost  in  Qvery  case 
hcts  which  had  come  under  their  own  personal  observation  and  of 
which  they  could  speak  with  the  fullest  authority.  One  peculiarity 
of  this  class  of  meetings  was  the  large  extent  to  which  the  resources 
of  the  Mission-field  were  drawn  upon  to  give  these  authentic  facts. 
Many  of  the  speakers  were  comparatively  new  to  the  Christian  public 
of  England,  and  yet  from  beginning  to  end  the  interest  never 
flsgged.  The  circumstance  that  the  speakers  were  unknown  arose 
not  from  any  lack  of  ability  or  popular  gifts,  but  from  what  was  most 
honourable  to  them, — that  many  of  them  were  men  who  had  been 
devoting  their  life  to  the  earnest  and  exclusive  work  of  preaching 
the  Gospel  in  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  willing  to  be  buried  from 
the  public  eye  that  they  might  finish  their  work. 

The  extent  of  the  field  yet  remainiog  to  be   evangelised  was 
brought  clearly  out  at  the  furst  meeting  when  a  |;eneral  survey  was 


zzxu  DrrBODUcno3r. 

taken  of  tlie  vhole  vorld.   Every  Baooeeding  meetiDg  gave 
flfwt  mil  ^^pl^'i'  to  ^^  crying  wanta  of  the  heathen.    Even  in 
wthmttn.  those  countries  in  which — like  India — Missi<ms  have  been 
carried  on  for  more  than  a  centnry,  the  field  is  yet  com- 
paratively nnoccnpiedy  while  China,  and  Africa,  and  South  America, 
are  comparatively  untonched| — so  small  is  the  number  of  evangelists 
for   the   vastness  of  their   populations.      To  show  what  can  be 
done  when  Missions  are  in  some  measure  adequate  to  the  extent 

of  the  territory  or  population  to  which  thev  are  sent,  we 
B«nltv  wkn 
Xi«ioBs  mn  have  striking  illustrations  in  the  Missions  in  the  islands 

U^maU,  ^f  Oceania  and  in  Japan,  where  the  progress  is  so  marked 
as  to  give  hope  of  an  early  triumph  of  the  Gospel  over  the  heathenism 
of  these  more  limited  populations,  while  the  characteristic  difference 
of  the  savage  tribes  of  Polynesia  and  Australia  and  the  polished  and 
more  civilised  populations  of  Japan  show  that  the  Crospel  can  equally 
meet  the  wants  of  both. 

The  arrangements  for  considering  the  various  Mission-fields  were 

fiir  from  being  all  that  we  could  have  desired.     It  was  the  intention 

originally  to  have  had  three  or  four  of  these  meetings 

^[^^^JJ^  conducted  in  smaller  places  of  meeting  at  the  same  time* 
From  the  impossibility  of  finding  suitable  Halls  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  great  desire  to  have  all  the  meetings  concentrated 
in  one  place,  so  as  to  give  greater  unity  and  fervour  to  the  public 
gathering,  we  were  obliged  to  restrict  their  number,  and  thereby  to 
deprive  our  firiends  of  the  opportunity  of  hearing  more  in  detail  of 
Mission  work  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  What,  however,  was  lost 
in  the  more  general  treatment  of  the  subject  was  gained  in  greater 
concentration  and  energy  and  warmth  in  the  meetings. 

Special  MissioyABY  Subjects. 

The  third  and  last  part  of  this  first  volume  is  taken  up  with 
Public  Meetings  on  special  Missionary  subjects,  and  the  Valedictory 
Meeting.  That  to  the  Jews,  who  could  not  be  classed  amongst  the 
geograjihical  divisions  of  the  world,  naturally  took  precedence. 
Medical  Missions  and  Women's  Work  to  Women  followed,  while  th« 
series  was  summed  up  with  a  most  impressive  series  of  Addresses  ou 
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the  Chnrch's  duty  and  the  necessity  for  a  new  departure  in  Missionary 
enterprise.  The  Valedictory  Meeting  closed  the  programme,  which 
was  followed  by  a  supplementary  meeting  to  pass  resolutions  on  the 
opium  trade  in  China,  the  liquor  traffic  in  Afiricai  and  the  sanction 
given  to  vice  by  the  Government  of  India.  As  all  these  were  of  the 
usual  character  of  Public  Meetings,  we  leave  them  to  speak  for 
themselves. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  VOL.  IL— PRIVATE  CONFERENCES. 

The  second  volume  of  the  report  is  not  only  entirely  different 
in  the  subjects  treated,  but  in  the  character  of  the  meetings  and 
the  spirit  in  which  they  were  conducted.  It  will  be  oiiarMUr  of 
found  not  only  unique  in  its  character  as  compared  *••****•• 
with  the  record  of  any  previous  meetings,  but  full  of  matter  fitted 
jo  excite  thought,  and  of  suggestions  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  the  Church  and  for  the  world.  The  meetings  were  held  in 
section,  three  daily,  all  of  them  attended  from  beginning  to  end 
with  the  utmost  regularity  by  the  members  of  the  Conference. 
Other  meetings,  in  some  respects  of  a  similar  character,  on  a  small 
scale,  have  been  held  in  different  parts  of  the  Mission-field,  but 
never  before  in  the  great  centre  of  Missionary  operation,  in  London, 
have  meetings  of  the  same  character  been  attempted. 

The  entire  volume  is  taken  up  with  a  full  account  of  what 
formed  really  the  kernel  of  the  Conference, — those  private  meet- 
ings, in  which  questions  of  vital  interest  in  the 
prosecution  of  Mission  work  were  discussed  by  experts 
from  all  the  Protestant  Churches  and  Missions  of  the  world.  It 
Kas  thought  desirable  to  avoid  publicity  by  excluding  the  Press 
and  all  but  members,  so  as  to  give  the  most  perfect  freedom  in 
the  discussion  of  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  questions.  There 
vas  no  desire  for  concealment,  and  no  fear  of  public  opinion ;  but 
it  was  of  the  first  importance  that  there  should  be  none  of  that 
8ti£fness  and  formality  inseparable  from  public  meetings. 

The  result  was  all  that  could  have  been  desired  in  these 
respects.  There  was  the  most  perfect  liberty  of  speech,  and  freedom 
from  constraint,  along  with  a  feeling  of  brotherhood  in  all 
these  meetings^  which  was  most  refreshing ;  and  now  that  there* 

YOInL  e 


INTBODUCnOK* 

is  no  longer  any  necessity  for  -privscy,  so  far  as  the  speaken  ait/ 
concerned,  we  have  in  the  verbaiira  reports  the  exact  reprodnction 
of  these  private  meetings,  with  all  the  minnte  accoracy  of  a  photo- 
If^^lffi,  graph,  or  we  may  say  that  onr  Report  is  the  ntterance 
^^•**"*"'  of  that  marvel  of  modem  invention,  the  Phonograph.  As 
nearly  as  possible  every  word  spoken  has  been  placed  before  ns,  and 
onr  aim  has  been  to  put  our  readers  in  the  position  of  listeners,  in 
these  twenty-fonr  meetings,  or  at  least  sitting  behind  a  curtain 
listening  to  the  free  talk  of  men  from  all  the  Mission-fields  of  the 
world,  along  with  secretaries  and  members  of  Missionary  Committees 
at  home. 

Yon  will  hear  the  frank  expression  of  eveiy  form  and  shade  of 
opinion  from  men  who  have  the  most  ample  means  of  knowing  the 
Yf^  subjects  on  which  they  speak,  and  with  the  convictions 
'^••^■■^•^  of  men  who  are  in  earnest,  and  have  the  courage  of  their 
opinions,  and  speak  out  fearlessly  all  that  is  in  their  hearts*  Yoa 
will  find  no  scruple  about  contradicting  and  stoutly  opposing  of 
one  another's  view ;  but  from  beginning  to  end  of  these  four-and* 
twenty  meetings  you  will  not  hear  an  angry  word,  and,  so  fxt 
as  I  can  remember,  only  one  discourteous  expression,  and  that  easily 
forgiven,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  it  was  uttered. 
As  an  honest  historian  we  have  not  left  out  even  that  one  little 
jarring  word.  We  have  Cowper's  ideal,  as  expressed  in  bis  well- 
known  "  Task  "  :— 

'*  Discourse  may  want  an  animated  no, 
To  brush  the  snrf  aoe  or  to  make  it  flow.* 

While  the  poet's  prayer  is  answered— > 

'*  Preserve  me  from  the  thing  I  dread  and  YoA^^m 
A  quarrel  in  the  form  of  a  debate.*' 

tn  editing  the  reports  of  these  meetings  we  have  felt  we  were 
handling  documents  of  rare  value  and  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
Btportt,liow  Church  of  God.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  them 
iliortened.  within  readable  limits,  but  how  to  shorten  them,  and 
preserve  a  perfectly  fair  account  of  what  was  said  on  all  aspects 
of  the  many  subjects  discussed,  was  our  difficulty.  To  adhere  to 
rule  of  cutting  out  all  useUaa  repetitipns  was  easy  enough,' 


0^ 
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bat  in  many  cases  it  was  a  question  of  evidence  on  which  it  was 
necessaiy  to  have  the  opinions  of  many  men  whose  opinions  were 
worth  being  weighed,  and  evidence  from  many  lands  and  from 
varied  conditions  of  society,  which  had  to  be  considered  in  settling 
some  practical  qnestion  of  importance  to  the  interests  of  Missions. 
In  such  cases  we  have  allowed  a  large  amount  of  latitude,  and  have 
reduced  the  length  of  papers  and  speeches  as  little  as  possible.  For 
this  reason  we  have  used  a  smaller  type,  so  as  to  keep  within  the 
limit  assigned  for  the  size  of  a  volume. 

In  some  cases  it  required  courage  as  well  as  impartiality  to  record 
for  public  use  opinions  which  were  expressed  with  the  freedom  of 
private  fellowship,  opinions  which  run  counter  to  the  con-  ^^ 
Bcientious  convictions,  as  well  as  the  prejudices  of  good '®"®'^***®"*' 
men.  But  being  appointed  to  give  a  full  and  true  account  of  these 
important  meetings,  we  have  felt  bound  to  record  in  these  pages  the 
freest  and  boldest  expression  of  all  opinions  which  were  expressed, 
and  we  have  done  so  without  fear  or  favour. 

As  an  illustration,  we  may  refer  to  the  discussions  on  Polygamy. 
There  is  the  boldest  advocacy  of  the  reversal  of  the  policy])^!^^^^^,^  ^ 
hitherto  pursued  by  Missionary  Societies  in  regard  to  the  ^^^yif*™!. 
admission  from  heathenism  of  converts  who  have  more  than  one 
wife.  The  practice  of  almost  all  Societies  hitherto  has  been  to  insist 
upon  all  but  one  being  cast  off,  without  any  regard  to  the  laws  of  the 
country  and  rights  of  the  wives  and  of  their  children — a  practice 
which  caused  no  great  difficulty  among  savage  tribes,  amongst  which 
our  early  Missions  originated,  when  re-marriage  was  neither  a  diffi- 
culty nor  an  injury,  owing  to  the  looseness  of  the  tie  which  united 
man  and  wife.  But  in  civilised  countries  the  application  of  the  same 
role  has  led  to  a  good  deal  of  hardship,  and  to  the  violation  of  the 
rights  of  wives  and  children,  who  have  been  tempted  if  not  driven  to 
live  in  sin  and  wretchedness,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Mission- 
aries to  mitigate  the  eviL 

In  the  two  meetings  which  were  held  for  the  consideration  of  this 
difficult  and  delicate  question,  many  boldly  spoke  in  nifferenoM  ia 
defence  of  the  admission  of  converts  without  requiring     op^^ioa. 
them  to  cast  off  all  their  wives  save  one ;  and,  as  in  such  discussions, 
the  advocates  of  new  or  peculiar  views  are  generally  the  most  forward 


to  fpeak,  it  might  appear,  if  speeches  were  eountei,  as  if  the  majority 
were  in  &Toor  of  the  ehange.  Although  we  know  that  the  large 
proportion  of  silent  members  were  opposed  to  anj  change,  except,  it 
may  be,  in  certain  cases  to  be  jodged  on  their  own  merits,  we  did 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  leave  oat  the  remarks  of  any  of  the  speakers,  or 
in  any  way  to  tamper  with  their  evidence  or  arguments.  The  reader  is 
left  to  weigh  both  evidence  and  argoment  and  arrire  at  his  own  con- 
clusions. It  will,  however,  be  obvious  to  all  that  there  was  not  a 
Vo  ^<«»>wff  >Iude  of  difference  as  to  the  determinati<m  of  all  parties 
U  sfau.  f^  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  corse  of  polygamy  ever 
becoming  an  institution  in  Mission  Churches  anywhere. 

The  ABRA5GEMEXT  OP  SCBJECTSL 

In  this  volume  the  arrangement  of  subjects  was  obvious  enough, 
although  the  element  of  time  had  to  be  ignored.  The  headings  of 
the  different  classes  of  subjects  as  they  stood  in  the  programme  clearly 
Vsmbtr  of  pointed  out  the  different  groups  under  which  they  must 
n^tu,  YyQ  classed.  Seven  of  these  groups  dealt  with  Missions  in 
their  strictly  foreign  aspects,  and  one  with  the  work  at  home.  These 
eight  principal  divisions  embraced  no  fewer  than  eighty-four  sub* 
divisions^  many  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  take  up  separately. 
This  large  number  of  subjects  did  not  embarrass  or  hinder  the  careful 
consideration  of  questions  of  vital  importance  or  special  interest. 
There  was  no  necessity  for  taking  up  each  subject  named  on  the 
programmci  as  there  was  no  call  for  a  formal  decision  on  any. 
The  great  object  was  to  gain  light  on  every  question  bearing* 
on  the  wel&re  of  Missions,  and  until  all  the  information  that  could 
be  gathered  on  any  one  subject,  was  fairly  laid  before  a  meeting, 
they  were  at  liberty  to  continue  the  discussion,  or  even  adjourn 
the  meeting. 

The  light  from  many  lands  which  has  been  accumulated  at  these 
twenty-four  meetings  is  now  stored  in  this  volume  for  the  use  of  the 
Church,  and  will  be  found  of  inestimable  value  to  all  interested  in  the 
present  condition  of  our  Missions,  or  in  the  extension  of  the  kingdom' 
of  God. 

The  order  of  proceedings  at  these  meetings  was  as  follows  :*-i» 
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After  the  ordinary  preliminary  services,  Papers  were  read  for  about 

forty  minutes  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  the  time  for 

Thexnoetingf, 

each  Paper  being  limited  to  twenty  minutes  or  a  quarter       how 
of  an  hour,  according  to  the  number  read.    After  the    *^  ^^  * 
reading  of  the  Papers    the    meeting  was  thrown    open    to    free 
discussion  among  the  members  in  speeches  of  ten  or  five  minutes' 
duration,  as  agreed  upon  by  those  present. 

The  first  subject  dealt  with  in  these  pages — for  we  cannot  speak 
of  the  order  of  time — is  what  is  called  "  Missionary  Methods,'*  under 
which  general  heading  the  Agents,  the  Modes  of  Work,  xigsionary 
the  Methods  of  dealing  with  Social  Customs,  and  of  »«^^^»- 
dealing  with  Forms  of  Beligious  Belief,  were  discussed  at  six 
separate  meetings,  lasting  about  two  and  a  half  hours  on  an 
average,  two  of  these  being  adjourned  discussions.  The  accumu- 
lation of  information  as  to  the  different  methods  employed  by 
difierent  Societies  and  their  agents  is  of  deep  interest  and  the 
greatest  importance,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  use — ^first  of  all  to 
the  Committees  of  Missionary  Societies  in  the  management  of 
their  work,  and  to  Missionaries  in  different  fields  who  can  now 
compare  the  methods  employed  by  their  brethren  belonging  to 
different  Societies. 

The  second  general  subject  under  consideration  was  Medical 
Blissions — first,  the  Agents ;  second,  the  Agencies.  From  xedloal 
the  reading  of  the  Papers,  and  discussions  on  this  sub-  ^^•^"■* 
ject  there  can  be  only  one  impression  as  to  the  importance  of 
this  agency  for  evangelistic  purposes  in  almost  every  land  and  in 
every  condition  of  society.  A  higher  place  will  undoubtedly  be 
given  to  this  kind  of  jSlissionary  Work  in  future  than  in  the  jmst. 
The  third  question  considered  was  Women's  Work  in  the  Mission- 
field.    The  Papers  read  in   some  cases  by  ladies  from 

^  Women'i 

America  and  this  country  excited   much  interest,  and  MUtiomto 

the  crowded  meetings  had  to  be  removed  to  a  larger 

hall.    The  growth  of  this  kind  of  work  has  been   rapid,  and  in 

the  future  will  be  more  rapid  still.    This  kind  of  agency  has,  at 

this  Conference,  received  what  may  be  called   QScumenical  recog^ 

nitioTiy  as  a  distinctive  and  honoured    branch    of   the   Church's 

work. 
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The  Place  of  Education  in  Missionary  Work  occupied  three 

meetings,  all  of  them   important;   that  in  regard  to 

Zdnoation  in  the  higher  education  exciting  a  special  interest ;  while 

'^     different  views  were  expressed  as  to  the  employment  of 

collegiate  education  and  the  extent  to  which  it  should  be  employed 

for  evangelistic  purposes ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  decided 

conviction  at  the  meetings  that  it  has  a  place  of  high  importance, 

especially  in  India. 

The  next  subject  was  the  relation  of  the  Missionary  to  latera- 

Literatnn    ^^^^  ^^^  ^^®  Press.    It  was  obvious  to  all  that  this 
and  Xituoni.  j^^  ^f  ^^yj^  j^^j  ])een  too  much  neglected  in  the  past^ 

and  must  occupy  a  place  of   much  greater    importance    in  the 

evangelistic  enterprises  of  the  Church  in  future. 

Three  meetings  of  great  interest  and  much  value  were  devoted 

to  the  consideration  of  the  Organisation  and  Govern- 
Organiifttlon 

of  natiTe  ment  of  native  Churches.  A  flood  of  light  was  thrown 
*"  *•  on  questions  affecting  their  growth  and  development^ 
and  a  strong  and  prevalent  feeling  was  expressed  in  £Eivour  of 
requiring  more  independence  of  spirit  and  self-denying  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  converts  for  the  support  and  propagation  of 
the  Crospel  among  themselves  and  their  countrymen,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  larger  amount  of  liberty  and  self-government  being 
allowed  them  by  Missionary  Societies,  on  the  other. 

A  movement  in  this  direction  has  been  going  on  for  some  time 
in  some  Missions,  and  has  resulted  in  much  good,  especially  in 
such  countries  as  Japan  and  China,  where  native  Churches  are  not 
only  supporting  their  own  pastors,  but  managing  their  own  afiiEtirs^ 
choosing  their  own  form  of  Church  government,  and  drawing  up 
their  own  creed.  They  decline  to  accept  the  countless  distinctions 
among  the  Missionary  sects,  and  tell  them  that  Japan  is  too  poor 
to  keep  up  so  many  different  Churches  to  suit  their  divisions,  and 
prefer  to  have  one  Church  of  their  own.  To  the  credit  of  the 
Mi:Jsionaries,  they  encourage  this  movement,  and,  what  is  better, 
they  are  imitating  it,  by  sinking  their  own  differences  and  forming 
unions  among  themselves.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example 
of  China  and  Japan  will  spread  in  England  and  America. 

The  three  other  meetings  were  practically  under  one   head. 
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two  being  taken  up  with  the  home  department  of  Missionary  work* 
In  these  much  was  said  which  may  be  of  use  to  the   ^^  ^^^^^ 
Churches  and  Committees  of  the  Societies.    The  last,    •*Jw«^ 
which  dealt  with  ''  The  Relations  of  Commerce  and  Diplomacy  to 
Missions,"  brought  out  some  interesting  and,  in   some  respectSi 
painful  facts  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  France  and  Germany  la 
their  new-fangled  zeal  for  colonisation  and  conquest.     It  seems 
that  France,  though  to  so  large  an   extent  infidel  at  home,  is  a 
zealous  propagator  of  Popery  abroad,  and   insists  on  her  own  lan- 
guage being  taught  to  the  children  of  naked  savages  in  Mission 
schools,  so  that  American  Societies  have  been  obliged  to  emploj 
French  teachers,  or  to  hand  their  Missions  over  to  French  Pro* 
testant  Societies,  or  abandon  them  to  Roman  Catholic  Missions. 
Germany  is  also  in  danger  of   trying  to   shut   out  any   except 
Missions  of  their  own  countrymen,  and  of  showing  more  &vour 
than  she  ought  to  the  Missions  of  Jesuits.    But,  as  a  German 
speaker  said,  ^^  We  hope  that  our  country  will  grow  out   of  this 
disease  of  childhood." 

The  subject  of  Missionary  Comity  was  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  series,  and  excited  much  interest.  The  spirit  in  which  it  was 
dealt  with  was  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  of  the  cause  in  mssioa 
which  all  were  engaged.  There  was  no  desire  expressed  for  Cw'***^- 
a  movement  in  the  direction  of  a  union  enforced  by  laws  and  penaU 
tics.  It  was  felt,  as  one  of  the  writers  said,  that  the  Roman  Catholio 
Church  had  "  secured  unity  by  the  sacrifice  of  liberty,  while  Protes* 
tants  had  secured  liberty  by  the  sacrifice  of  unity  " — what  was  to  be 
aimed  at  was  the  combination  of  liberty  and  unity.  To  secure  this 
there  was  no  need  for  abandoning  the  denominational  distinction^ 
but  the  "  holding  of  the  truth  in  love." 

It  was  most  gratifying  to  hear  from  many  fields  the  testimony 
to  the  fact,  that  the  general  rule  was  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the 
Missions  of  almost  all  the  Churches.  It  was  clearly  con^ty  ^ow 
brought  out  that  amongst  the  larger  and  older  Societies  ^®  '*^*« 
there  were  rarely  any  intrusions  on  each  other's  territories,  and  seldom 
any  interference  with  each  other's  converts.  The  difficulties  came 
almost  entirely  from  two  sources — the  assumption  of  peculiar  claims 
by  a  few  Societies  of  High  Church  pretensions,  and  the  intermeddling 


INTBODUCTIOH. 

of  many  small  Societies  or  individual  adventurers ;  the  latter  being 
the  most  frequent  source  of  petty  disturbance.  The  solution  of  the 
diflSculties  springing  from  a  want  of  Comity  was  to  be  sought  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Master,  and  the  example  of  Paul  in 
pressing  into  the ''  regions  beyond,  and  not  to  boast  of  another  man*8 
line  of  things  made  ready  to  his  hand*" 

Acknowledgments. 

It  is  our  pleasant  duty  to  call  attention  to  the  many  fellow-workers 
with  whom  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  co-operate  in  preparing 
for  and  carrying  out  this  great  Conference.  The  services  of  such 
well-known  honorary  office-bearers  as  our  noble  President,  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  whose  ability  as  a  chairman,  and  kindness  and  affability  in 
converse,  won  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  members ;  Mr.  H.  M. 
Matheson,  Chairman  of  the  General  Committee;  Dr.  Underhill| 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee ;  and  Mr.  Herbert  Tritton,  the 
Treasurer,  are  well  known  to  alL  But  there  were  many  who  did  im- 
portant work,  of  which  no  one  knows  anything  except  a  few.  Amongst 
these  we  may  name  all  the  Secretaries  of  the  great  Missionary  Societies 
which  have  their  headquarters  in  London.  Amongst  these,  besides 
the  Bev.  J.  Sharp,  whose  work  as  Honorary  Secretary  at  the  beginning 
has  been  already  referred  to,  the  Committee  is  under  special  obligation 
to  Mr.  Eugene  Stock,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  to  whom  we 
are  ^indebted  for  the  first  draft  of  an  admirable  scheme  for  the  meet- 
ings on  the  local  divisions  of  the  Missions  of  the  whole  world,  and 
much  assistance  in  completing  that  which  was  carried  out.  To  the 
Bev.  B.  Wardlaw  Thompson,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  we 
owe  the  first  outline  of  the  Programme,  which  he  would  have  com- 
pleted had  he  not  been  obliged  to  go  to  the  South  of  Africa  on  the 
work  of  his  Mission ;  and  from  Mr.  Broomhall,  of  the  China  Inland 
Mission,  we  have  received  much  helpful  counsel  and  useful  work. 
We  might  name  many  more  to  whom  we  are  under  deep  obligations 
for  work  in  the  Committee,  but  forbear.  There  were,  however,  two 
who  gave  us  their  whole  time  during  the  sitting  of  the  Conference  from 
mgrning  to  night,— the  Bev.  W.  Swanson  and  the  Bev.  W.  Stevenson — 
ready  to  take  any  position,  however  humble,  and  declined  no 
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work,  however  hard,  to  whom  the  wannest  thanks  of  the  Committee 
are  dae :  Mr.  Stevenson's  experience  as  Secretary  to  the  Madras  Con- 
ference made  his  help  of  great  value  in  many  ways.  Nor  can 
we  overlook  the  much-prized  help  of  the  £ev.  S.  G.  Crreen,  D.D.,  of  the 
Beligious  Tract  Society,  whose  experience  as  an  author  and  editor 
has  been  so  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal.  Our  only  regret  is  that 
owing  to  his  temporary  absence  and  our  unavoidable  haste  we  could 
not  avail  ourselves  more  of  his  help,  so  as  to  make  him  responsible 
for  the  imperfections  of  our  work. 

We  would  not  be  just  if  we  did  not  refer  to  the  services  of  our 
Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Ernest  M.  Anderson,  who  helped  much  by 
making  our  foreign  friends  at  home,  by  his  arrangements  for  their 
comfort,  and  latterly  for  his  work  in  the  Beport;  and  those  of 
Mr.  U.  M.  Moore,  to  whose  intelligent  and  painstaking  labours  and 
accurate  Work  we  owe  much. 

We  must  also  acknowledge  our  debt  to  the  Council  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  for  giving  us  the  use  of  the  whole  of 
Exeter  Hall,  for  a  sum  so  much  under  the  usual  rate;  and  to  their 
officers  for  much  valued  help  in  promoting  the  comfort  of  our 
meetings;  especially  to  Mr.  Hind  Smith,  whose  genial  and  sym- 
pathetic presence  was  a  constant  influence  for  spiritual  good,  and 

made  Exeter  Hall  like  the  home  of  Christian  work  for  all  the  nation- 
al 

alities  of  the  world. 

Conclusion. 

After  repeated  perusals  of  the  reports  of  these  protracted  and 
earnest  dicussions  and  public  meetings,  the  impressions  left  on  our 
mind  are  such  as  these.  Our  limited  space  and  time  will  only 
allow  of  our  naming  three,  and  these  only  in  general  terms ;  it  is  for 
others  to  study  and  apply  the  lessons.  First,  that  the  discussions 
on  methods  indicate  lines  on  which  there  is  room  for 

CftU  for 

improvement  both  abroad  and  at  home ;  but  great  cause  improvtmoit 
for  thankfulness  that  the  methods  hitherto  employed       *'*  * 
have  been  so  well  adapted  to  the  ends  in  view.    The  errors  are  only , 
fQch  as  might  have  been  expected  from  human  agencies  and  human 
agents^  while  their  limited  character  and  number  give  cause  for  much ' 


zlii  nmoLrcnoXi 

gratitcde  fcr  that  Dirine  wisdom  which  has  k>  jBsnib^Qy  cvecniled 

and  guided  MisEkmarr  exiterpiise.      Secxund.  that  iddle  aividiBg 

undue  delaj,  time  xDUfet  be  aJIc^ed  for  izrtTodnczzkg  Amgei  and 

perfecting  of  metLodF.     TLiid  aiizd  laFilj.  that  irLik  ve  ongbt  to 

expr€r&E  graxitude  v>  (jod  for  vLat  He  Las  done  bj  our 

npeatiAM  fe^Me  aiid  iiLjierfwt  ixittrumeiitalitT,  -re  are  called  npan 

amarosM-  ^^  mourn   ov*rr  our  gr«tt   remisf-Eta?  and  i^icnteoining, 

to   Lunil'le   ourwri^es    Ijefore  Gcd  for    Laving   w  long 

neglected  the  comvui^iid  of  our  Lord  to  i^reacL  iLe  GoFpd  to  ereij 

creature,  and  re§olve  that,  bj  tLe  grdjce  of  God,  we  will  make  thia 

the  beginning  of  a  new  era  id  HittloiihTy  effort  in  all  parts  of  tfaa 

heathen  world.    This  wat:  tLe  great  le§son  of  the  whole  Confennoe. 

For  this  new  dej-iarture  tLere  is  neither  necesatj  nor  excuse  for 

delav.     Everv  con?f3der&tion  caUe  for  the  Church  c»f  God  to  obev  the 

•  •  • 

command,  "  Ari?e.  bLine,  for  tLv  light  is  come,  and  the  gloiT  of  the 

Lord  in  risen  uTx>n  thee.     For,  behold,  darimess  shall 
Ood^teaUand 
cneourage-    (does;  cover  the  earth  and  gross  darkness  the  people.' 

■^'^^  The  promise  is  ].<:irg  fulfilled,  as  is  seen  in  the  fiwts 
brought  before  us,  and  even  by  the  experience  of  our  Conference. 
*'  The  Lord  shall  ^iri^e  ujK/n  thee,  and  His  glory  shall  be  seen  upon 
thee.  And  the  Gentiles  Bhall  come  to  thy  light  and  kings  to  the 
brightness  of  thy  rising." 

Everything  er.courages  and  demands  new  efforts  and  new  enter* 

prises.     The  Divine  commission  comes  with  new  force,  in  view  of  the 

vast  extent  of  the  world  now  revealed  to  us, — a  world  of  which  the 

Ar>ostolic  Church  knew  little  or  nothing.     To  them  the 
"The  ^ 

Commisiion"  Roman  Empire  of  little  over  a  hundred  millions  was  the 

tmp  asisc  practical  limit  of  their  knowledge  and  of  the  sphere  of 
their  labour.  To  us  the  world  means  ten  times  the  number  of  souls 
known  to  the  Apostles,  and  ten  times  the  responsibility.  To  them 
the  huTidred  millions  were  all  to  whom  the  way  was  thrown  open — ^to 
us  a  thousand  millions  are  now  accessible.  The  one  call  from  Mace- 
donia is  become  the  call,  ^'  loud  as  many  waters," — the  call  of  these 
ten  hundred  millions  living  and  dying  in  ignorance  of  the  great 
salvation. 

re  if  no  time  for  delay ;  more  than  thirty  millions  of  the 
d  millions  of  heathen  and  Mohammedans  are  dying  evew 
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year,  while  life  to  many  of  them  means  only  a  living  death  of  crael 
wretchedness  and  hopeless  weariness.  The  only  remedy  for  the 
vorld's  misery — the  only  revelation  of  eternal  life  for  the  dying  are 
in  oar  hands ;  can  we  withhold  them  for  a  day  ? 

One  thing  is  clear.  This  Conferenc6  lias  vastly  increased  the 
Church's  reapansibility,  light  has  been  diffused,  and  through 
these  pages  will  be  within  the  reach  of  all.  Facts  as  to  the  world's 
vants ;  the  power  of  the  simple  story  of  the  Cross  to  meet  these 
wants  have  been  demonstrated.  This  means  a  responsibility  ^^^^  ntpoB- 
eommensorate  with  the  demands  of  our  suffering  and  sil^ilitiei. 
perishing  brethren,  and  the  commands  of  our  crucified  but  living 
Saviour.  The  Conference  does  not  leave  us  where  it  found  us.  The 
Lord's  last  words  to  the  disciples,  ''  Cro  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all 
nations,"  have  to  us,  in  light  of  these  revelations^  tenfold  significance 
and  involve  tenfold  responsibility. 


The  Missiokart  Bibuographt. 

It  is  our  singular  privilege  to  be  able  to  enrich  our  pages  by 
publishing  as  an  Appendix  the  first  really  effectual  attempt  to  form 
a  Missionary  Bibliography  worthy  of  the  name.  It  is  by  the  Bev.  S. 
M.  Jackson  of  New  York,  and  is  freely  offered  as  a  labour  of  love  by 
the  compiler.  On  its  substantial  accuracy  full  reliance  may  be  placed. 
Our  only  regret  is  that  it  arrived  so  late  that  we  neither  had  time  to 
send  the  proofs  to  the  Author  nor  personally  to  visit  the  library  of 
the  British  Museum  to  verify  a  very  few  doubtful  cases  of  orthography 
in  names. 

From  the  modesty  of  the  Preface  we  might  suppose  the  Author  to 
be  inexperienced  and  unknown.  The  following  testimony  was 
received  from  a  most  competent  authority,  to  whom  we  showed 
the  manuscript.  In  returning  it,  he  said,  '^  The  Bev.  Samuel 
Macauley  Jackson,  M.A.,  is  well  known  as  a  sub-editor  on  the  staff 
of  the  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopaddia,  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  Bibliographers  in  America.  His  qualifications  are  of  the  highest 
Older;  and  I  am  sure  the  work  will  be  very  valuable." 
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It  was  from  the  first  oar  intention  that  the  index  to  these  volnmes 
shoold  be  an  important  featnre  of  the  work,  and  as  the  contents  of 
the  two  volmnes  are  so  different  as  to  form  a  characteristic  distinction 
between  them,  we  resolved  to  have  a  separate  index  for  each.  At  the 
time  when  we  should  have  begun  our  task  we  were  prostrated  by 
illness  brought  on  by  the  strain  of  the  GonferencCi  followed  immedi« 
ately  by  the  pressure  of  Editorial  labour  and  anxiety.  Happily  a 
friend,  Mr.  J.  Arnold  Green,  of  the  Beligious  Tract  Society,  who  has 
had  experience  in  such  work,  kindly  undertook  to  carry  out  our  ideal ; 
and  we  doubt  not  the  ability  and  zeal  which  he  has  devoted  to  the 
task  will  give  satisfietction  to  our  readers. 

Offer  op  Medicine  O^ests  to  Missionabies. 

During  the  sitting  of  the  meeting  of  Conference  in  the  Section 
on  Medical  Missions,  Mr.  Burroughs,  through  the  Acting  Secretary^ 
offered  a  chest  of  medicine  to  any  Missionary  who  would  call  at  his 
house  of  business  and  ask  for  one.  In  acknowledging  the  liberal 
offer  by  letter,  in  which  we  referred  to  the  forthcoming  Report,  we 
received  the  following  reply  with  authority  to  give  it  publicity, 
which  we  now  gratefully  do: — 

''  Smow  Hill,  London,  E.C.,  Augud  22, 1888. 

**  Dbak  81B, — ^Replying  to  your  esteemed  favoor  of  yesterday,  «we  beg 
to  fay  that  we  sent  down  several  medicine  chests  and  cases  to  the  Con- 
ference. The  cases  were  accepted  and  distribnted  among  the  Misdonaries 
present.  Several  Missionaries  immediately  gave  their  names  as  desiring 
medicine  chests,  and  others  called.  We  have  supplied  all  of  them  as 
requested  with  medicine  cases  free  of  charge,  and  shall  be  happy  to  give 
a  case  or  chest  to  any  Missionary  who  may  desire  the  same,  and  you  are 
welcome  to  make  this  statement  in  your  forthcoming  book. 

''  We  have  so  far  distributed  cases  to  about  one  hundred  Missionaxies. 
We  shall  be  pleased  to  show  you  specimens  of  the  cases  any  time  you  can 
make  it  convenient  to  call  at  our  office. 

"  Yours  very  respectfully, 

(Signed)       ^'Burrouohs,  Wblloomi  &  OOt 

**  Rxv.  James  Johnston,  Secretary  and  Editor  of  the  Report  of  the  Qeneral 
Conference  on  Foreign  Missions,  26,  Highland  Eoad,  Upper  Norwood." 
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The  Spelukg  of  Names,  Etc 

Scnne  names,  chiefly  of  persons  and  places,  we  found  spelt 

in  such  a  variety  of  ways  that  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  some 

nnifoim  rule  to  avoid  anomalies  and  irritation.    Such  names  as 

those  of  the  Arabian   prophet  and  of  his  sacred  book  were  spelt 

iin  five  or  six  different  ways.    As  our  Report  was  not  meant  to  be  a 

IscienMfic  but  a  popular  work,  we  thought  it  desirable  to  avoid,  on 

the  one  hand  recent  or  unusual  orthography,  even  though  satisfied 

that  it  was  or  might  be    correct,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 

reject  antiquated  or  obsolete  forms.      The  rule  we  acted  on  was 

that  which  we  had  learned  in  our  youth  from  a  favourite  poet, 

too  well  known  to  need  to  be  named,  but  not  so  much  quoted 

as  of  old : — 

"In  words  as  garments  the  same  rule  will  hold. 
Alike  fantaatio  if  too  new  or  old. 
Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  ii  tEied, 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside." 

Members  op  Conferenoe. 

The  names  of  Members  and  Delegates  will  be  found  in 
alphabetical  order  printed  on  separate  lists  at  the  end  of  the  second 
volume,  consisting  of: — 

1st.  1316  Members,  representing  fifty-three  Societies  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

2nd.  189  Delegates  from  the  United  States  of  America,  repre- 
senting fifty-seven  Societies. 

3rd.  30  Delegates  from  Canada,  representing  nine  Societies. 

4th.  41  Delegates  from  the  Continent  of  Europe,  representing 
eighteeen  Societies. 

5th.  3  Delegates  from  the  Colonies,  representing  two  Societies. 

KoTE. — ^We  r^^  to  find  that  we  have  made  no  acknowledgment  of  the  aeryices  bo 
kindly  and  cheerfally  rendered  by  tlio  Evangelistic  Choirs  of  London,  and  specially 
of  their  Hon.  Secretary,  W.  J.  A.  Bowe,  Esq.  The  spirit  and  effect  of  their  labour  of 
lore  was  most  belgf  ol  and  highly  appreciated. 
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PAET    I. 


THE   PUBLIC   EECEPTION   OF   DELEGATES. 
OPEN  CONFERENCE  MEETINGS. 

m 

L  THE  INCREASE  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  ISLAM. 
IL   BUDDHISM  AND  OTHER  HEATHEN   SYSTEMS,  ETC. 

III.  THE    MISSIONS  OF  THE    ROMAN   CATHOLIC   CHURCH 

TO  HEATHEN  LANDS^   ETa 

IV.  THE    RELATIONS    BETWEEN    HOME    AND     FOREIGN 

MISSIONS,  ETC. 

y.  COMMERCE  AND  CHRISTIAN  MISSION^ 
VL  THE  STATE  OP  THE  WORLD  A  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO 

AND  NOW,  Bra 


CENTEISTARY  CONFEBENCE 

oir 

FOEEIGN    MISSIONS. 

THE  PUBLIC   RECEPTION  OF  DELEGATES, 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT,  THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OP  ABERDEEN,  AND 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Secretary,  Bev.  James  JohnstoiL 

{Saturday y  Junt  dth^  6  o'clock  p.m.^  in  Exeter  Hall.) 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Conference,  which  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
Satordaji  the  9th  of  June,  was  of  a  social  character.  The  large 
hall  was  laid  oat  with  a  great  variety  of  shrubs  and  flowers. 
Tea  was  served  under  the  gallery  and  on  the  platform,  and  the 
Delegates,  especially  those  from  America  and  the  CJontinent, 
were  introduced  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  as  President  of  the  Con- 
ference. It  was  largely  attended  by  the  members  of  all 
Evangelical  Churches  in  London;  but  being  Saturday  night 
few  ministers  could  be  present. 

The  manifestation  of  brotherly  unity.  Christian  fellowship  and 
cheerful  solemnity  made  all  feel "  it  was  good  to  be  there," 
that "  God  was  with  us  of  a  truth."  Appropriate  hymns  were 
sung  by  the  Evangelistic  choirs  of  London,  and  when  the  great 
assembly,  which  filled  the  large  hall,  with  one  heart  and  voice 
sang  the  Hundredth  Psalm,  it  inspired  the  hope  that  the  time 
would  soon  come  when  all  people  dwelling  upon  the  earth 
would  ^' serve  the  Lord  with  gladness,  and  come  before  His 
presence  with  a  song." 

After  the  reception  the  President,  the  Bt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  took  the  chair. 

When  the  "  Hundredth  Pfialm  '*  bad  teen  fcuhg,  prayer  was  offered 
by  the  Bev.  H.  Webb-Feploe. 

YOInI.  1 
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The  Chainnan:  Christian  friend^ — Mj  first  and  most  pleasing 

duty  and  privilege   is  on  my  own  behalf  and   on  behalf  of  the 

Comniittee,  and  all  concerned  in  the  organisation  of  this  Conference, 

AMHiai     to  offer  a  most  warm-hearted  and  cordial  welcome  and 

^^'—      greeting  to  the  delegates  who  hare  assembled  here  from 

various  parts  of  the  world.     And  I  may  safely  go  on  to  offer  an 

expression  of  thankful  congratulation  that  not  cmly  the  delegates 

but  that  all  who  have  assembled  here  have  so  manifest  and  hearty 

a  «ymijathy  with  the  objects  of  this  gathering.     Many  have  for  some 

time  past  felt  good  reason  to  look  forward  with  thankful  trust  and 

xUfitni    confidence  to  a  great  blessing  and  a  great  stimulus  con- 

^•f*"*^-   ceming  Missions,  as  resulting  firom  tfte  Conference  which 

is  now  inaugurated ;    and  if  anything  were  needed  to  confirm  and 

establish  such  confident  anticipations,  it  would  be  the  spirit  which 

animates  and  per^'ades  this  great  meeting. 

I  believe  I  am  only  speaking  the  mind  of  the  Committee  when 
I  say  that  the  assembly  this  evening  has  exceeded  our  expectations, 
not  only  as  regards  its  magnitude,  but  as  I  have  said,  for  the  enthu- 
siastic cordiality  which  evidently  animates  all  who  are  assembled 

Muk»aM  ^Q  t^^  ^^'i*  I^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  much  to  look  forward  to 
•p««^  this  series  of  gatherings  as  forming  an  epoch  in  the* 
history  of  Foreign  Missions.  Yon  all  know  the  prayerful  preparation, 
the  great  care  and  consideration  with  which  all  the  preliminary 
arrangements  have  been  carried  out  during  many  months  past ;  and 
we  are  therefore  not  only  justified  in  looking  forward  to  such  bless- 
ings as  I  have  alluded  to,  but  we  are  bound  to  do  so ;  and  having 
that  spirit  of  ex[>ectation  we  may  be  very  sure  that  we  shall  not 
be  disappointed.  You  are  aware  that  this  gathering  is  essentially 
one  of  greeting  and  of  welcome,  and  it  will  be  my  pleasure  to  call 
ujxjn  tliose  who  have  been  especially  requested  to  undertake  the 
h*2uling  part  in  the  proceedings.  But  I  may  add,  before  I  sit  down, 
that  many  friends  have  come  here  perhaps  at  some  inconvenience, 
and  in  reliance  upon  the  proceedings  on  this  occasion  being  short, 
and  it  will  therefore  be  convenient  to  them  if  I  announce  that  the 
projiosal  is  that  the  meeting  should  not  exceed  one  hour  from  the 
commencement.  The  speeches  will  be  very  brief,  but 
ih«rt  wp-thm,  J  ^^  certain  that  they  will  not  be  the  less  weighty  and 
valuable  on  that  account.  I  may  also  be  allowed  in  this  publio 
manner  to  express  on  behalf  of  Lady  Aberdeen  her  regret  at  being 
unable  to  be  present,  and  to  have  the  great  satisfaction  of  meeting 
so  many  friends ;  but  I  hope  that  on  this  day  week  as  many  as 
can  posHibly  spare  the  time  will  give  us  the  honour  and  pleasure 
of  visiting  us  at  our  country  place  a  few  miles  from 
^loTiutioo.  LojjJqu,  where  Lady  Aberdeen  and  myself  hope  to 
receive  them.  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  asking  Dr.  Underbill, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  to  address  us,  more 
especially  for  the  purpose  of  stating  the  origin  and  purpose  of  • 
the  Conference. 
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Br.  Vnderhill  (Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee) :  My  Lord 
Aberdeen,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — It  will  be  known  to  many  of  the 
fiiends  present  that  this  assembly  is  the  fourth  Conference     q^^^  ^ 
on  Missions  held  in  this  country.     The  original  concep-    KiBsioaary 
tion  of  these  Conferences  may  be  traced  to  a  meeting  ^'^^^^o^* 
of  gentlemen    who   gathered   to    hear    from    the    late   eminent 
Missionary,  Dr.  DuflF,  in  New  York,  in  the  year  1854,  some  state- 
ment of  the  principles,  methods,  and  views  of  Christian  Missions. 
That  Conference  lasted  only  a  day  and  a  half,  and  it  was  chiefly 
confined  to  a  consideration  of  the  general  principles  of  Missions, 
leaving  almost  untouched  the  practical  question  of  their  methods 
and  their  policy. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1855  a  large  number  of  Missionaries 
collected  in   Calcutta,  and    held  meetings  under   the  presidency 
of  the  late  Bishop  Wilson  and  other  eminent  Missionaries   niggioaooii- 
of  the  day.    Four  or  five  days  were  thus  spent  in  the     fennoM 
consideration  of  Missionary  questions.     This  Conference      »*'®^' 
was  followed  by  several  others  in  various  parts  of  India,  as  in 
Lahore,  Allahabad,  and  in  Calcutta,  and  another  was  held  in  Southern 
India.     There  was  also  a  Missionary  Conference   in   Benares,    the 
records  of  which  were  entirely  lost  and  destroyed  in  the  mutiny  of 
1857.     These  examples  were  followed  by  important  Missionary  Con- 
ferences in  China,  one  of  which,  at  Shanghai,  in  1877,  was  of  great 
value  and  importance.     But  in  this  country  little  was  done  to  gather 
together  the  friends  of  Missions  in  general  consultation.     A  small 
gathering  took  place  in  1854,  but  it  was  almost  entirely 
oif  a  private  character,  and  confined  its  deliberations  to  *™** 

general  questions,  and  a  few  more  particularly  relating  to  matters 
of  the  day.  The  next  important  Conference  in  this  country  was  one 
that  was  summoned  in  Liverpool  in  1860,  originated  and  sustained  by 
Mr.  Macfie,  who,  I  am  glad  to  hear,  is  present  with  us  at  this  meeting, 
and  who  will  be  able  in  some  measure  to  gauge  the  value  of  that 
Conference,  which  lasted  four  days.  Many  questions  of  interest  to 
HiBsionaries  and  Missionary  modes  of  action  were  brought  under 
consideration,  and  seven  very  important  minutes  were  confirmed  and 
adopted  by  the  Conference,  and  those  minutes  still  remain  to  be 
admirable  guides  and  teachers  in  the  great  work  in  which  we  are 
engaged.  Eighteen  years  elapsed  before  another  Conference  was 
called  in  this  country. 

A  gathering  of  the  Missionary  bodies  was  resolved  upon  and  called 
in  the  year  1878,  just  ten  years  ago.  It  met  in  the  Conference  Hall 
at  Mildmay.  The  deliberations  lasted  over  four  days,  and  embraced 
a  wider  range  of  important  subjects  than  had  been  considered  at  any 
previous  Conference.  These  conferences  and  deliberations  were  of  a 
deeply  interesting  kind,  and  those  of  us  who  were  present  will  not 
forget  the  fervour  of  spirit,  the  ardour  of  Christian  love  wliich  were 
manifested.  And  now,  brethren  and  friends,  ten  years  have  gone 
twaji — ten  most  momentous  years,  ten  years  of  hard  labour  and  of 
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^reat  peril  and  Fufferirig.  lut  nevertheless  ten  years  of  unexampled 
hucce-.-&  and  mo?t  unj  ura'.lt  Ii  J  pnigress  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
foreign  lands. 

lliose  of  us  who  happ.en  to  W  a  liule  older  than  others  csan  remember 
yrfjmritift  the  sparse  re^u:ti^  whioh  followed  MLs&ionary  laboar  in  the 
br  huTML  earlv  vears  of  their  toil.  But  the  s«ed  has  been  sown,  and  now 
the  hEirvest  day  appears  to  liavL-  c-c>ii:o.  I  remember' a  very  striking  saying 
of  my  dear  friend,  the  lute  Dr.  ^>iaijford.  when  speaking  on  a  Missionary 
platform,  that  Go<i  is  ccmtent  to  work  aiid  labour  for  eleven  months  in  the 
year  for  one  month  of  har\'e>t  time.  And  so  we  are  taught,  brethren,  that 
if  we  bow  we  shall  i*eap  in  duo  se^l^on. — not,  it  may  be,  at  the  season  that 
we  expect,  or  the  season  that  we  dc-^ire,  but  **  in  due  season."  God  has 
to  pi-ejiare  the  way,  to  c>pen  the  ]ath.  and  to  guide  His  people  into  sndi 
exertions  as  i^hall  promote  the  ix'iuing  of  His  great  kingdom.  Well, 
these  ton  yc-ars  have  boon  yoai-s  of  pvat  prc;srress,  so  far  as  regards  the 
results  of  Mis.>ionrtrv  labour ;  and  vun  will  hear  in  the  course  of  the 
I)njcoodin;^[?  of  this  Coiiferoni^>  many  things  said  to  you  with  regard  to 
tho>e  ro-sults. 

But  there  have  a1>o  sprung  up  many  questions  of  deep  interest 
and  importance,  some  of  them  requiring  the  most  deli- 
twqnc  "•■•  ^,^^g  handling  and  consideration;  some  of  them  affecting 
the  social  condition  of  the  people  amongst  whom  our  Missionaries 
labour ;  some  of  them  touching  their  interests  as  nations  and  as 
I>eoples  ;  and  some  of  them  deeply  aflecting  their  welfare  in  the  life 
to  come.  And  many  of  these  questions  are  not  to  be  settled  in  a 
day.  They  can  only  be  cettled  by  observation,  by  experience,  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  men  who  have  to  confront  them  and  to  decide  npon 
iJieir  i.-^sucs. 

'J'lion  tliore  are  questions  that  come  to  the  front  now,  the  importance 
of  whirh  we  did  not  fool  formerly.  Twenty,  thirty,  or  fifty  years  ago, 
JVI  i.-sr.iouarios  were  very  few  in  numl^r :  they  occupied  very  small  spots  on 
\\i*i  gnut  dark  map  of  ifrnomnce  and  heathendom  in  the  world j  only 
]it'A*i  and  tlion;  a  little  twinkling  light,  scarcely  shedding  its  brightness 
ji.'.iny  ifiili.'S  distant.  There  was  no  danger  then  of  the  Missionaries 
r.(,iiiiu}j;  into  collision  with  each  other,  or  treading  upon  one  another^s 
in'l-,  t)r  rnlt;ring  llelds  already  fully  occupied.  There  was  no  trouble 
oi'  lii.-il  kind;  the  trouble  was  to  find  the  Christian  in  many  and  many 
(L  hind  uhfro  now  there  exist  Christian  Churches  and  Christian  men,  noble 
ip<-riiii«:n;s  of  tho  l>ivino  working  of  tho  Son  of  God.  Now,  brethren,  we 
iiiivo  to  d<-al  with  other  questions.  Missionaries  are  multiplied.  We 
know  that  in  tho  Churches  at  home  there  is  a  great,  earnest 
Hpiiit  of  devotedness  to  the  service  of  tho  Master,  and  men 
tilt-  railing  f<jrth  otliors  into  tho  field  and  sending  them  hither  and  thither 
Oil  (rvcry  hide.  iJut  Iho  quohtion  arises,  Shall  we  tread  on  each  other's 
ht'ihi  in  thnii^  Mi  ?  Is  it  right  for  Missionaries  to  enter  fields  already 
]»aili.'illy  or  fully  (K'cu])iod  1  Are  there  not  yet  great  spaces  on  the  map 
of  (hi*  world  whoro  there  arc  no  homlds  of  the  Cross,  and  can  there  not 
ho  M  Tiio  ii^^Tocnjent  and  undorst^inding  among  Chiistian  Missionaries  and 
fMHMii(i(;8  aH  to  tho  places  whero  they  fhall  go  and  dii*ect  their  efforts  I 
This  itt  ouo  of  tho  questions  that  will  of  necessity  occupy  the  attentioii* 
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ot  the  sections  of  Missionary  brethren  who  are  gathered  here.  Of  late 
years  there  has  been  a  great  development  of  the  \i'ork  of  Medical  Missions; 
not  only  have  men  devoted  themselves  to  the  healing  of  the  sick,  but  noble 
women  have  gone  forth,  fully  qualified  to  be  healers  of  the  sick  among 
their  fellow  women  of  heathen  countries.  The  expansion  of  **  women's 
work  among  women  "  is  another  feature  of  these  last  few  years,  in  which 
we  all  heartily  rejoice. 

■  There  is  a  class  of  topics  that  has  risen  up  of  late  years  connected 
with  our  contact  with  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  age.  Wherever  we  go 
now  we  meet  commerce.  Men  are  trying  to  carry  to  other  nations  the 
prodncts  of  their  looms  and  their  factories,  to  give  to  them  all  oommerte  and 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  civilised  life ;  but  this  has  Misuou. 
brought  up  many  questions  of  deep  anxiety  and  interest.  Are  all  the?e 
oominercial  men  and  their  agents  Christian  men  I  Are  they  men  whom 
we  should  like  to  place  before  the  heathen  as  examples  of  Christian  love 
and  holiness,  truth,  and  purity  1  Brethren,  I  regret  to  say  that  we  are 
not  able  to  answer  such  questions  in  the  affirmative ;  and  because  we  cannot 
OUT  oountrymen  are  often  the  deadliest  foes  to  our  Missionary  labour  and 
the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  success.  I  need  not  speak  at 
krge  or  even  more  than  just  momentarily  refer  to  the  great  liquor  traffic 
uluch  has  been  introduced  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Nor  need  I  refer, 
except  just  to  name  it,  to  the  great  opium  traffic  between  India  and 
Chixia.  I  might  refer  to  other  topics  of  a  deeply  momentous  character, 
which,  as  Mii^onaries,  we  shall  have  to  face,  to  answer,  and,  if  possible, 
to  triumph  over.  All  these  important  topics  will  be  found  in  the  list 
of  Bobjects  on  the  papers  which  will  be  brought  before  the  various  sections 
qC  the  Conference. 

I  will  only  add  that  this  Conference  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
largest,  most  interesting,  and  most  important  Conferences  ever  held. 
Certainly  its  promoters  did  not  anticipate  so  wide  and  extensive  a 
mponse  to  their  inquiry  of  their  brethren  on  the  Con-  E6«poM«f«>m 
tinent  and  in  America,  whether  they  would  unite  with  us  America. 
in  the  work  which  we  desire  to  accomplish.  That  response  has  been 
most  hearty,  and  not  only  hearty,  but  it  was,  I  was  going  to  say,  leaped 
at  because  of  its  obvious  good  sense  and  its  obvious  advantages. 
Aecordingly  we  number  among  our  body  some  170  or  190  brethren 
from  the  United  States  of  America,  who  are  alike  engaged  with  us 
in  various  parts  of  the  Missionary  field.  India  and  China  tell  of 
flieir  exploits,  and  many  other  lands  proclaim  the  value  of  their 
Christian  toil. 

We  rejoice  that  we  shall  be  able  to  show  to  a  scoffing  world  around 
US  that  i^ter  all  its  sceptical  affirmations,  after  all  the  ouriuecMsa 
bopes  boldly  expressed  that  the  Gospel  will  become  effete, '^lyto'ooffw* 
our  llissionaries'  labour  shall  manifest,  and  does  manifest,  in  an 
Qamistakable  and  unquestionable  form  that  none  shall  dare  deny,  the 
power  of  the  Gospel  to  save  and  to  sanctify ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
that  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  the  salvation  of  men,  that  there  is, 
in  fiwjt,  none  other  name  under  heaven  whereby  men  can  be  saved, 
nor  any  name  by  which  such  blessings,  both  of  civilisation,  and  of 
ndal  lifoy  and  qf  religious  truth,  can  be  conveyed  to  any  people  and 
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to  any  land — that  after  all  it  stands  oat  boldly  and  iiilly  that  Jesni 
Chn.^t,  the  Son  of  God,  is  come,  the  Savioor  and  Bedeemer  of  men  • 
and  it  is  for  ns,  brethren,  still  to  go  forward  in  proclaiming  His  great 
love  and  declaring  His  salvation  to  the  rery  ends  of  the  earth. 

lb.  H.  K.  Katheson  (Chairman  of  the  General  Committee)  :  I 
j^  cxtis  hai^e  to  announce  that  in  addition  to  the  meetings  indi- 
MM^Mg.  cated  on  the  printed  prcgnunme,  a  farther  meeting  of 
this  Conference  will  be  held,  God  willing,  on  Wednesday  eveningi 
Jane  20th,  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  resolutions  regarding  certain 
gigantic  forms  of  moral  evil  which  raise  tremendous  obstades  to  tho 
progress  of  Christ's  Gospel  in  heathen  lands. 

'Rev.  P.  R  Wigram  (Hon.  Sec.  C.M.S.):    My  Lord  Aberdeen, 

brothers,  and  sisters  united  in  the  great  object  of  promoting  that 
which  is  near  to  our  Lord  and  Master  s  heart,  the  advancement  of 
His  kingdom, — It  has  been  my  privilege  to  go  round  the  world  visit- 
ing the  Missions  chiefly  of  my  own  Society  in  Asia  and  America,  and 
AKMumtoar  it  was  my  privilege  again  and  again  to  see  the  work  of 
of  the  world.  Christian  brothers  and  sisters  of  other  Societies  and  other 
nationalities.     Again  and  again  I  met  little   gatherings  of  these 
foreigners  in  strange  lands  to  whom  I  was  permitted  to  say  a  few 
words  of  counsel,  and  I  think  I  may  say  that  in  whatever  form  my 
words  were  cast  this  was  the  essence  of  them  all:   that  if  those 
workers  desired  success  they  must  realise  what  St.  Paul  meant  (that, 
great  Missionary  who  bids  us  follow  him  as  he  followed  Christ)  by 
those  three  words,  "  Yet  not  I."     You  remember  that  he  repeated 
them  twice,  " I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me  ; "  "I  labour, 
yet  not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God  that  was  with  me."    There  was  the 
full  confidence  of  a  commission  entrusted,  a  ministry  for  the  perform- 
ance of  which  he  was  responsible.     He  was  indeed  a  responsible 
The  power  of    ^g^^^y  but  he  realised  throughout  that  for  all  success  in 
Ood,  notofmea.  the  work  that  responsibility  must  be  fulfilled  with  the 
consciousness  of  his  own  emptiness  and  of  the  Divine  power ;  the 
treasure  being  in  earthen  vessels,  "  that  the  excellency  of  the  power 
may  be  of  God  and  not  of  us " ;  and  I  am  sure  if  you  watch  the 
Missionary  work  you  will  find  that  those  are  most  owned  and  bless^ 
of  God  who  have  most  learned  that  precious  secret  of  self-oblitera- 
tion, and  have  most  drunk  in  of  the  Divine  fulness. 

Then  again  I  turn  to  another  most  important  point :  What  are  we 
foreigners  there  in  strange  lands  for,  but  that  by  God's  grace  life 
The  uvinf  ™2ty  bc  quickcncd  in  the  dead  ones,  and  that  they  in  their 
convey  life,  tum  may  carry  life  to  their  fellow-men?  And  what  do  . 
ou  find  to  be  the  secret  with  them?  Who  are  they  that  most 
inrlle  that  life,  that  most  pass  on  to  others  the  life  that  they  have  ^ 
n^oeived  ?  I^et  me  tell  you,  as  illustrating  this,  a  story  told  by  Bishop 
Edward  Bickersteth,  of  Japan,  narrated  when  he  was  conducting 
family  prayer  in  my  house  ihe  other  day.    On  the  west  coast  of  the. 
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central  island  of  Japan,  in  a  little  village,  there  was  a  man  who  was  a 
notorious  evil  liver  as  a  heathen.  He  was  a  by-word  AUwing 
and  a  reproach  amongst  his  heathen  countrymen.  That  aputie. 
man  was  taken  captive  of  Christ,  and  he  returned  to  his  own  people 
and  he  presented  to  them  not  some  religious  teaching  that  was  to  be 
taken  and  compared  with  some  other  religious  system,  but  the 
marvellous  miracle  of  a  changed  life ;  and  the  people  came  round  him 
to  know  where  the  power  was  that  had  wrought  that  change  in  him ; 
and  so  by  the  manifestation  of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  that 
man  was  instrumental  in  gathering  round  him  many  seekers  after  the 
liord  Jesus  Christ. 

Then,  my  friends,  I  come  nearer  home.  I  come  to  the  council 
chambers  of  the  Missionary  bodies,  our  Societies,  our  Committees. 
And  what  is  it  that  must  rule  there  ?  You  all  know,  I  am  sure,  that 
if  there  is  to  be  success  in  the  Mission-field  there  must  be  the  same 
principle  ruling  where  the  Mission  work  is  organised  and  The  spirit  of 
airanged;  that  we  must  be  seeking  with  humble  prayer  J»om»woriu 
the  Holy  Spirit's  guidance  for  spiritual  men  to  do  spiritual  work,  and 
that  we  must  watch  those  whom  we  send  forth,  and  if  we  discover 
that  by  some  misapprehension  we  have  sent  out  any  who  do  not 
respond  to  that  description  we  must  get  them  home  again.  We 
vant  none  in  the  Mission-field  but  those  who  can  go  in  the  strength 
of  the  Divine  Spirit.  But,  my  Mends,  let  us  try  always  to  come  to 
the  meetings  of  our  Committees  with  a  deep  consciousness  of  our 
own  insufficiency,  with  a  firm  conviction  that  if  there  is  to  be  any 
real  profit  it  must  be  because  the  Holy  Spirit  presides  over  them. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  the  real  practical  work  of  advancing  the 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Master,  realising  that  there  is  but  one 
Body  and  one  Spirit,  and  one  hope  of  our  calling,  and 
that  we  may  look  up  for  those  Divine  gifts  that  He  has  '^'^y*"**^ 
bestowed  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints  unto  the  work  of  ministering, 
unto  the  edifying  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  that  our  diflferences — ^and  far 
belt  firom  me  to  ignore  the  gravity  of  these  diflferences — ^are  minimised. 
And  will  it  not  be  in  that  work  of  ministering  and  in  that  work  of 
building  up  the  Body  of  Christ,  that  we  shall  all  come  in  the  unity 
of  the  faith  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  Grod  unto  full-grown 
men,  ^'  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ "  ? 
The  Lord  for  His  loving  mercy's  sake  grant  it ! 

Bev.  A.  C.  Thompson,  DJ>.  (Chairman  of  Prudential  Committee 
A.B.C.FJML):  My  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Christian  friends, — The 
seniority  of  the  American  Board  among  Foreign  Missionary  Societies 
in  the  United  States  must  be  the  only  reason  for  my  being  Repre«mt» 
ealled  upon  at  this  time.  I  am  most  happy,  and  ammanysodetittt. 
honoured  in  responding  in  behalf  of  delegates  from  beyond  the  sea, 
delegates  representing  specifically  sundry  Foreign  Missionary  Societies 
and  kindred  Associations,  and  delegates  at  large  representing  various 
Churches  in  different  parts  of  the  country.    In  the  persons  of  those 
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present  there  ia  a  repreBentation  of  enndiy  religious  denominatiopi^ 
and  occupations,  and  positions, — mercbants,  men  in  the  army  and 
in  foreign  embassies,  editors,  autbors,  clergymen,  and  the  execntivfl 
of  Klissionary  and  otber  Associations ;  many,  like  the  waves  we  have 
been  traversing ;  one,  like  the  sea  we  have  crossed.  Among 
those  who  arc  officinlly  present,  and  who  have  listened  to  yonr 
AmVnan'i '''''''^B^ipB  kindly  greeting  there  are  numerona  women, 
■™^  representing  Women's  Slissionary  Boards,  of  which  there 
are  thirty-five  in  the  United  States,  and  I  believe  I  may 
say  without  exaggeration  that  connected  with  them  there  are 
thousands  of  auxiliaries.  Your  excellent  and  able  Chairman  of  tha 
Execntive  Committee  has  stated  that  ten  years  ago  women  came  to  the 
front.  They  have  continued  at  the  front,  boUi  in  home  adminia- 
tration  and  in  foreign  Christian  labour.  The  graceful  solatation 
from  the  chair  was  listened  to  by  Priscilla  as  well  as  Aqnila,  by 
Trjphena  and  Tryphosa ;  and  my  eye  now  rests  opon  "  the  beloved 
Persis."  Some  of  those  who  are  o6Scia]ly  present  came,  before 
reaching  the  Atlantic,  in  this  direction,  a  distance  equal  to  that 
firom  Conetantinople  to  London  ;  but  that  is  not  to  be  mentioned, 
nor  is  the  voyage  of  three  thousand  miles,  as  a  barrier,  when  a  gather 
ing  like  this  is  in  mind.     I  have  spoken  of  distance. 

There  is  one  point  on  our  globe  where  British  landed  posMsnona 
approach  within  a  few  feet  of  the  United  States.  An  avalanche  of  wat«r 
TTnitjiM  intervenes;  but  on  the  vast  volume  of  mist  rising  like  uicenso 
liTtniiy.  to  beftven  I  bave  seen,  and  others  present  have  seen,  a 
beautiful  bow  arcliing  the  chasm,  one  end  resting  on  one  side  and  the 
other  on  tlie  other — a  token  of  harmony.  Neither  nation  may  claim  a 
monopoly  of  that  beautiful  arch,  but  each  may  see  a  token  of  good 
neighbourhood.  And,  friends,  has  not  God  placed  His  bow  in  the  clonds, 
spanning  a  distance  greater  than  any  ocean,  co-extensive  indeed  with  the 
great  circle  of  our  globe,  the  emblem  of  universal  amity  and  brotherhood  I 
Ten  years  ago  England  sent  a  written  invitation  to  us  to  be  present  at 
the  Missionary  Conference  in  Mildmay  Park.  In  the  precent  instance  yoQ 
honoured  us  by  sending  a  secretary  to  bring  personal  invitations.  W« 
appreciated  the  marked  courtesy. 

And  now  why  are  we  here  ?    It  ia  not,  my  Lord,  to  inspect  the 
industrial  products  of  Great  Britain ;  it  is  not  to  contemplate  the 
palace8,and  theballs.and  the  cathedrals;  it  isnotsomnch 
'  to  look  at  the  Tower  of  London,  or  the  British  Mnseum, 

or  the  Houses  of  Parliament ;— it  is  to  help  take  an  inventory  of 
the  Evangelistic  achievements  during  the  last  hundred  yean. 
We  are  here,  as  at  the  first  Missionary  Conference  held  at  Antioch, 
to  hear  the  Paul  and  Silas  of  to-day  rehearse  all  that  God  has  dona 
for  them,  and  how  He  has  opened  the  door  of  the  Gentiles  to 
tbem.  Onr  hope  is  that  He  who  shed  His  blood  for  us.  He  whose 
I  is  on  all  lands,  who  has  business  on  all  continents,  yes,  and  in 
worlds,  may  be  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  this  Conference.  In 
■  adorable  name  the  American  delegation  most  cordially  respond 
-  gracefiil  greeUng  of  the  President  of  the  Conference. 
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Bev.  Dr.  Sdireiber    (Khenish  Missionary  Society)  :    My  Lord, 
farethren,  and  sisters  in    Christ, —  I    am   not  here  now    to  give 
expression  to  the  feelings  of  my  own  heart;  I  have  to    g^.  . 
speak  a  few  words  in  the  name  of  all  the  German  Mis-      oemui' 
gionary  Societies  and  delegates  present  amongst  us.    The    *««^«*^* 
first  thing  I  wish  to  express  is  my  heartfelt  thanks  to  Almighty  God 
that  He  has  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  English  friends  to  convene  the 
delegates  of  all  Missionary  Societies  on  the  globe.    I  think  we  may, 
with  fiill  confidence  in  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  expect  a  great  blessing 
upon  this  Conference.     Of  course,  all  of  us  know  quite  well  that  all 
kmds  of  Missionary  work  undertaken  by  Evangelistic  Churches  is 
done  in  obedience  to  the  great  command  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour ; 
it  is,  therefore,  but  one  work,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  differ- 
ences in  the  modes  of  working  and  other  appearances. 

We  may  expect  that  by  our  Lord's  blessing  and  His  good  grace 
the  brotherly  unity  and  unanimity  amongst  us  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed in  any  of  our  discussions,  and  thus  we  may  xay  expect  a 
show  to  the  world  itself  that  we  are  all  one  in  this  great  wewinf. 
enterprise  and  in  the  &ith  that  by  His  name  alone  men  can  be 
saved  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  in  Africa.  Demonstrating  our  unity  in 
this  way,  and  acting  upon  the  command  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
He  will  be  sure  to  bestow  His  full  blessings  upon  all  our  delibera- 
tions. And  we  may  even  hope  that  by  so  doing  we  may  promote 
the  one  faith  among  our  countrymen  and  amongst  all  Christian 
people — the  faith  that  there  is  but  one  name  given  to  us  by  which 
we  may  be  saved,  the  name  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

Pastor  Dumas  (Paris  Missionary  Society) :  My  Lord  Aberdeen, 
dear  Christian  friends, — ^I  stand  before  you  to-day  as  the  represen- 
tative of  French  Societies.  We  are  much  indebted  to  prenoh 
your  Christian  courtesy  for  allowing  us  to  take  part  in  Sodetiee. 
these  proceedings  ;  but  we  are  a  very  small  body,  our  Society  in 
Paris,  compared  with  your  large  English  Societies,  and  we  have  a 
little  band  of  workers  compared  with  the  three  or  four  thousand 
young  men  and  women  whom  America  is  just  now  offering  for  the 
evangelisation  of  the  heathen  world.  Yet,  looking  to  our  history,  I 
remember  last  century  when  Protestantism  was  supposed  to  exist  no 
more  in  France,  and  when  it  came  into  notice  persecution  began 
again.  I  remember  the  great  Revolution  of  the  last^^^^j^^j^^^ 
century,  which,  looking  at  it  from  a  religious  point  of  view,  peneoutedbut 
was  a  gifi;antic  wave  of  impiety  and  atheism  running  over  "^▼•*' 
the  whole  country.  And  now,  shall  I  not  bless  God,  and  will  you  not 
bless  Him  with  me,  that  these  Churches  not  only  exist,  but  have  been 
so  much  revived,  and  strengthened,  and  blessed,  that  they  can 
attend  to  the  Lord's  command,  "  Go  and  teach  all  rations  "  ?  We 
must  go  back  to  1822  to  find  the  origin  of  our  Society.  In  1829 
the  first  three  French  Missionaries  went  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  interest  in  Missions  is  increasing  among  us]    and  we  are 
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receivinif  more  nir,n<*r'  ariii  ::**r.:rr  mi»!i.  .xait  a  gnoter  nmnber  of 
them.  In  fh.*  nan;i*  «-.:  ^r.t*  r:.:n:Ti::77et*  I  iiuve  no  nhank  yoa  for 
giving  a  pracrioal  r^li.-jarir.n  or  riie  uairy  or  die-  Miaaion  cause. 
XaflaoMaoi  ^  "^  eamesrly  rray  *har,  rhia  Coaserence  may  be,  bv 
coBferanM.  God'.-^  help,  a  pow-^rfiil  meana  cf  rromoting'  thronghoot 
thft  wotM  in  all  Pror.esrar*r.  <'.hx:rches  diitii.  lov**.  and  conaecracion : 
faith  in  the  power  of  r.he  <X'>T:eL  for  tie  jolvotioa  of  all;  k>vo 
to  all  our  fel!ov^-crearm•e^^  wiio  lire  withoc::  God:  and  conaecn- 
tion  to  the  duriea  which  the  Lord  haa  so  dearly  Kt  before  His 
people, 

Tbe  ChaiTmaii :  I  am  f>t:re  I  am  eTpretsaisg  tLe  geii«al  feeling 
of  thi.^  gat.hftring  when  I  ??,j  rhar.  the  able  and  impressive  words  of 
those  friend.^  who  hare  rpo!<-:n  in  behalf  of  caeir  coUeagaea  have 
been  listened  to  by  nil  wirh  th^  closest  actentioiu  and  with  the 
deej>e<t  appreciation.  The  S-rcretary,  >Ir.  Johnston,  has  a  few  inti- 
mations which  he  will  now  make. 


Eev.  James  Johnston  ^Secr^rary  of  the  Conference) :   My  Lord, 
— It  ia  necejifiary  that    I  should  call   attention    to  the   fact    that 
itofc^  during  next  week  and  the  two  days — now  extended    to 
k^       three — in  the  following  week,  we  shall  hare  in  connection 


feeling  on 

the  part  of  others  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  arrangement 
Vaitjof     ^v^^l  plan'i.     I  will  only  «ay  a  few  words  to  show  that  all 
?!«•       thcie  meet  in  {(-J  con-.ritute  one  compact  whole.     In   the 
first  jilace,  there  are  twenty-two  meetings  for  members  only,  taken 
up  with  the  principles  on  which  Missions  are  based,  the  methods  by 
wliich  they  are  carried  on,  the  organisation  of  the  Church  at  home 
and  abro;id,  and  aJl  questions  affecting  the  carrying  on  of  the  work 
of  our  MisHionH.     Then  you  have,  in  addition  to  these,  five  meetings 
dealing  with  aome  f  nbjects  which  materially  affect  Missions,  although 
not  Missionary  subjects,  such  as  the  spread  of  Mohammedanism,  the 
relation  of  l^uddhism  and  other  false  religions  to  the  true,  the  effect 
of  commerce  on  Missions,  and  such  like  questions;  these  will  be 
treated  as  bearing  in  a  most  vital  way  upon  the  work  of  Missions. 
Then  there  will  be  twenty-three  meetings  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  before  the  Christian  public  of  this  country  the  real  state  of 
the  heathen  world  on  the  one  band,  and  of  Missionary  operations  with 
their  results  on  the  other.     Thus  you  have  a  complete  circle  of 
inquiry  and  intelligence  in  regard  to  Missions,  and  a  wide  and  com- 
prehensive unity  running  through  all  our  arrangements,  which  I  hope 
will  be  observed,  and  which  will  make  our  meetings  all  the  more 
interesting  and  useful.     Many  thoughtful  members  of  the  Conference 
'  live  declared  that  the  programme  is  itself  a  lesson  deserving  of  the 
careful  study. 
he  meetings  have  this  peculiar  feature :  they  are  almost  all  of 
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them,  I  might  say  all  of  them,  to  be  addressed  only  by  men  who  speak 
finom  personal  knowledge  of  what  they  have  seen  and  heard.  Personal 
Some  in  looking  at  the  programme  have  said,  "  Why,  we  testimony. 
have  not  seen  the  names  of  many  of  these  men  before ;  why  have  you 
not  more  of  the  names  of  the  great  men  of  England  there  ?  "  I  have 
only  to  say  that  it  is  to  the  credit  of  these  men  that  they  are  so  little 
known.  It  is  because  they  have  been  willing  to  bury  themselves 
among  the  heathen  to  do  the  Master's  work  in  dark  places  that  we 
do  not  know  them,  and  do  not  appreciate  their  labours  as  we  ought 
to  do. 

The  great  purpose  that  we  have  in  view  in  the  meetings  of  this 
class  is  to  bring  facts  before  the  pvhlic  mind.  I  fear,  my  Lord,  that 
too  long  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  at  men ;  great  names 
have  been  paraded  at  our  public  meetings;  but  the  object  of  this 
Conference  is  not  to  parade  great  men,  but  to  present  factis.  We 
have  as  many  great  names  on  our  programme  as  the  time  q^  ^^^,^ 
and  space  at  our  disposal  would  admit  of;  but  let  us  by  facts. 
remember  fiEU^ts  are  God's  voice.  God  is  speaking  to  us  in  the  most 
solemn  way,  and  it  is  for  us  to  listen  to  that  ^'  still  small  voice," 
coming  to  us  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  which,  I  doubt  not,  will 
make  an  impression  such  as  never  was  experienced  in  Christendom 
before. 

But  there  is  one  thing  to  which  I  should  like  to  call  special  atten- 
tion.   When  we  see  this  great  gathering,  and  hear  of  the  great  work 
that  is  being  carried  on,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  we  Tnay  TniagTtrand 
trust  in  the  power  and  wealth  of  man,  and  in  the  wisdom  of  ©oniidenca. 
of  man.     It  is  well  that  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  the   '^  ex- 
cellency of  the  power "  is  of  God,  and  not  of  man ;  and  accordingly 
one  of  the  great  things  that  we  have  had  in  view  in  all  our  operations 
in  preparing  for  this  Conference  has  been  to  spread  abroad  the  spirit  of 
prayer  everywhere.    Four  months  ago  we  sent  out  a  "  Call  to  Prayer," 
which  reached  every  part  of  the  heathen  world  where  Missionaries 
are  found.    From  all  the  Societies  of  Europe  and  America    UJ^t^i^4 
there  was  hearty  co-operation,  and  at  this  moment  a     universal 
response  to  that  caU  is  going  up  into  the  ear  of  the  Lord      v^i^- 
of  Sabaoth  ftom  every  part  of  the  world.     I  suppose  that  never 
before  has  there  been  so  widely  diflFused  a  desire  and  prayer  for 
the  descent  of  the  Spirit  of  God  as  there  is  in  regard  to  the  Confer- 
ence that  is  now  meeting.     Only  the  other  day  we  sent  out  a  quarter 
of  a  million  calls  to  prayer,  addressed  to  Christians  at  home,  which 
have  been  spread  over  the  whole  land,  so  that  I  believe  we  may  sa^ 
that  this  Conference  is  baptised  in  the  spirit  of  prayer,  a  prelude, 
we  hope,  to  the  descent  of  that  power  of  the  Spirit  which  will  make 
our  meetings  telling  and  eflfective.    Let  us,  then,  continue  instant 
in  prayer,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  may  rest  upon  our  deliberations. 

Hymn  105  was  then  sung,  and  the  meeting  closed  with  prayer  by 
the  Bev.  J.  HiuLson  Taylor. 


OPEN    CONFEREXCE. 


FiBST  Meetgcg. 
THE   IXCREASE  AND   INFLUENCE  OF  ISLAX. 

(Monday  aftemoonjJune  lltA,  in  the  Lotcer  Hall.) 

Sir  William  Wilson  Hunter,  KC^X,  CXS^  LZJ)^  in  the  Chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Ser.  William  Stevenson,  KJL 

The  Bishop  of  Velson,  New  Zealand,  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman :  My  Lords,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — ^It  is  my 
privilege  to  heartily  welcome,  at  this  the  first  meeting  for  open 
H^gjrty  Conference,  our  friends  from  many  lands.  That  welcome 
wtiooBM.  will  be  heartily  accorded  by  the  larger  public  assemblies 
in  more  eloquent  language  and  at  much  greater  length  than  would, 
perhaps,  be  suitable  at  this  meeting.  For  these  open  Conferences 
are  not  so  much  designed  to  awaken  enthusiasm  or  to  urge  the 
general  claims  of  Missionary  work,  as  to  quietly,  accurately,  and 
honestly  examine  into  certain  problems  bearing  upon  Missionary 
labour.  It  is,  therefore,  with  solemn  gratitude  that  we  see  in  this 
hall  assembled  the  representatives  of  the  great  Missionary  Societies 
from  Europe,  Asia,  and  America ;  the  very  men  who,  by  their  personal 
experience  and  by  the  personal  work  of  their  lives,  are  best  able 
to  inform  us  upon  the  subjects  in  which  we  are  concerned.     The 

Pn>biemifor  problems  which  we  have  to  examine  at  this  open  Con- 
disooBdom  ference  are  suflSciently  serious.  During  a  hundred  years 
Protestant  Missionaries  have  now  been  continuously  at  work,  and 
year  by  year  an  increasing  demand  is  made  upon  the  zeal  and 
the  resources  of  Christendom  to  maintain  and  to  extend  their 
labours.  Thoughtful  men  in  England  and  America  are  asking  in  all 
seriousness,  What  is  the  practical  result  of  this  vast  amount  of  con- 
tinuous effort?  And  while  the  world  thus  seeks  for  a  sign,  the 
Churches  also  desire  light.  What  lesson  does  the  hard-gained 
experience  of  the  past  century  teach  us? — the  experience  won  by 

~  e  lives  and  deaths  of  thousands  of  devoted  workers  in  many  lands, 
t  conquests  has  the  Missionary  army  made  from  the  regions 
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of  darkness  and  superstition  ?  What  influence  have  our  Missionaries 
exerted  upon  the  older  feiiths,  and  upon  those  ancient  races  who 
had  a  religion,  a  literature,  and  a  civilisation  before  ourselves  ?  These 
and  many  similar  questions  are  what  the  world  is  asking  of  us ;  and 
it  is  such  questions  which,  I  trust,  will  at  these  open  Conferences 
receive  an  accurate,  honest,  and  convincing  reply. 

During  the  last  hui^dred  years  the  opinions  of  Christendom 
regarding  Missionary  work  have  undergone  a  momentous  change. 
Many  of  you  will  remember  how  a  century  ago  whenfMnarhostOitr 
Carey,  the  founder  of  Missionary  work  in  Bengal,  met  *•■»«««». 
the  little  assembly  of  Baptist  ministers  and  propounded  to  them 
the  question  whether  it  was  not  the  duty  of  Christians  now  as  in  the 
days  of  the  Apostles  to  spread  the  faith  of  Christ,  the  president 
is  said  to  have  hastily  arisen,  and  to  have  shouted  in  displeasure, 
"  Young  man,  sit  down !   When  God  pleases  to  convert  the  heathen, 
He  will  convert  them  without  your  aid  or  mine."    To  another  pious 
Nonconformist  divine  present  at  that  meeting,  Carey's  words  sug* 
gested  the  thought,  '^  If  the  Lord  were  to  make  windows  in  heaven 
might  these  things  be  ?  "    At  that  time  the  Scottish  Church  (which 
has  since  done  such  noble  work)  through  some  of  its  ministers  pro- 
nounced this  Missionary  idea  to  be  '^  highly  preposterous" ;  and  one 
of  them  praised  "  the  happy  ignorance  of  the  untutored  savage."    A 
Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England — that  Church  whose  labours  now 
encompass  the  earth — a  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  publicly 
and  powerfully  argued  against  the  idea  of  Missionary  enterprise. 
Parliament  declared  against  it.     The  servants  of  England  in  the 
East  treated  our  first  Missionaries  as  breakers  of  the  law.     But  for 
the  charity  of  a  Hindu  usurer  the  first  Missionary  family  in  Bengal 
would  at  one  time  have  had  no  roof  to  cover  their  beads.     But  for 
the  courage  of  the  governor  of  a  little  Danish  settlement,  the  next 
Missionary  fiamily  who  went  to  Bengal  would  have  been  seized  by 
the  English  Council  in  Calcutta,  and  shipped  back  to  Europe.    A 
hundred  years  ago  the  sense  of  the  Churches,  the  policy  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  instinct  of  self-preservation  among  Englishmen  who  were 
working  for  England  in  distant  lands,  were  all  arrayed  against  the 
Missionary  idea. 

But  the  Missionaries  had  to  encounter  not  only  prejudice  at  home. 
They  had  to  encounter  a  better  founded  hostility  among  the  people 
to  whom   they  went.      For  until  a   century  ago  the  c^„^,^,,tjj^ 
white  man  had  brought  no  blessing  to  the  dark  nations    hostility  of 
of  the  globe.      During    three    hundred    years  he   had     J»«**^«^ 
appeared    as  the  despoiler,  the  enslaver,  the  exterminator  of  the 
weaker  peoples  of  the  earth.     With  one  or  two  exceptions — bright 
episodes  of  which  our  American  friends  may  well  be  proud — ^which 
stand  out  against  that  dark  background,  the  Missionaries  came  as 
representatives  of  a  race  who  had  been  the  great  wrong-doers  to  the 
poorer   and  weaker  peoples  of  the  world.     In  South  America,  the 
ancient  civilisation  had  been  trodden  out  beneath  the  hoofs  of  the 
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^>;^n;-ii  'lor^e.  In  Africa.  Oir&scaui  men.  had  orgmued  an  enormoM 
r;:rf.'  n  .uman  desh.  Itl  SghcIuhii  ladn.  the  Portngaese  had  sacked 
^.t'.*^-  .].»*  i#»v.i$:tated  jdn^rfenis.  ThicKixghflixt  the iriiole  tropical  oceans 
^  «-'.;«^.  ';.#»  be^at  of  our  Ezxroceon  narkns  appealed  as  nnscmpnloas 
-  vT^.*^-.  '\\p'.  worst  of  xsiGEL  vere  amplj  j»rates  and  buccaneers. 
r,  .i.r::^  -^hich  was  desdned  to  he  the  diief  field  of  Missionaiy 
fifv^nr  ^hp  pAwer  had  passed  to  tlie  Fngtjffh  without  the  responsi- 
»:;r V*  v^.irh^roold  have  led  them  to  nae  that  power  aright.  During 
t  «hr»*f(  ^pneration  the  natives  of  Iiidia  had  been  aocDstomed  to 
.v-TTiTfl  li^  as  a  people  whoise  arms  it  was  impoeable  to  resist,  and 
'r, ' ^'r-.r^f^.  mercies  it  was  vain  to  appeaL  The  retired  slaye-trader 
.»!rrt<^!t  :ry>|(^  sjikance  at  the  retired  Indian  nabob. 

?>nr  ry^fore  the  Ui3t  century  ckeed.  MisQcoair  efibrt  commenced 
j'»    -;AT»*^cpnr   work.      The  political   conscience  of   England    had 

'!h*ii^  Mv  awakened  to  the  wrong  that  was  being  done  in  the  name 
^«**  of  the  narion :  and  with  the  awakening  of  the  political 
'•.->n*^;ATirf!/fc.  the  Christian  conscience  of  England  also  awoke.  At  that 
Sm^  Mia^dcr.ary  impulse  was,  and  it  has  ever  since  been,  associated 
-r.to  'hA  naf  ir>Tial  resolve  to  do  what  is  right  to  the  peoples  who  have 
.•#%A?^  ''r,niTn"rr#»rfl  to  our  care,  I  recognise  in  Missionaiy  work  a  great 
^-f'Mtlon  for  the  wrong  which  the  white  man  has  done  to  the  dark 

3ri#^«^  M  Tr.an  in  the  past :  and  I  recognise,  also,  a  pledge  of  national 
«r7>»*'Hm  r!/ht-<ioing  in  ftiture.  During  the  past  century  Mission- 
4r>j  ;.5,-;a!  rra/chM  in  the  van  of  all  our  noblest  national  movements. 
^  :s*^'\  *:-.^  ^  .r:,^  rame  for  the  great  wrong  of  slavery  to  be  redressed 
,*  T>;i  *  <i  ,Mi'«»ior.ar7  voice  which  stirred  up  the  nation  against  the 
i^;^.  *  r->i>.  Tr.at  voice  is  now  awakening  the  national  conscience 
;iv^.r  a^  v,^  terrible  evil  which  is  being  done  by  our  liquor  traflSc 
4;.'.'.r,;f  *r.^  darker  and  less  civilised  races.  And  what  body  of  men 
;  %  '  *-  'f,  xr.af ^ally  contributed  to  awaken  the  national  conscience 
**f*r,:  ^*-»*i^  toward  the  aboriginal  races?  Ladies  and  gentlemen 
*:'v.  'J,ff>rrjjfi^4i  in  the  work  of  Missionary  enterprise  are  still 
;;/'j>*,   f/Tit  they  are  much  less  now  than  they  were    a  century 

Vfuy  alf hough  the  difficulties  are  less,  the  problem  is  more  com- 
\t>x.  A  lifindrwl  years  ago  Missionaries  went  forth  in  the  simple 
Mu-»v<!;««  }«m;  l^^Jief  that  they  had  only  to  announce  the  truth  to  poor 
^/vM«m«  ignorant  people  in  order  that  multitudes  should  see  the 
*'**  ''  truth,  and  take  it  to  themselves.  We  now  know  that 
W:  >iftv#!  rnr/r*!  difficult  problems  to  solve.  During  the  last  hundred 
y*'ftr*  ;i  ii^w  Ktudy  has  arisen  in  Europe,  the  study  of  the  histoiy 
m%f\  pf'U',v(-*»  of  n^Jigion.  That  study  has  come  from  the  East.  At 
f  hi«  tnouifht  it  dririveH  itH  most  important  materials  from  the  sacred 
r#nHnf(s«  of  India  and  of  Persia.  And  the  difference  in  our  view 
regard jn^  yiimfftmry  duty  resulting  from  that  study  has  been  great, 
longer  nu\t]fftHii  it  jK^ssible  for  an  ignorant  and  zealous  man 
\h  n\tu]t]y  armed  l)y  his  own  desire  to  do  what  is  right  and 
th«  truth ;  we  no  longer  believe  it  possible  for  that  man 
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to  sacceed.    The  view  which  is  now  taken  by  those  who  have  had  an 

opportunity  of  studying  the  subject — ^the  view  which,  I  believe,  will 

be  prominently  brought  forward  at  this  Conference — is  the  necessity 

q{  sending  not  only  zeal  but  also  knowledge,  to  combat  the  great 

masses  of  superstition,  and  of  learning,  and  of  tradition,  which  are 

arrayed  against  us.    And  I  think  if  you  will  remember  a  famous 

scene,  you  will  see  that  this  respect  which  we  now  show  to  the 

religions  of  the  East,  is  a  respect  for  which  we  have  a  good  authority 

and  example.    When  the  Apostle  Paul  preached  to  the  Brahmans 

of  Europe,  to  the  men  of  Athens,  think  of  the  courtesy  with  which 

he  spoke  of  their  religion,  quoted  their  literature,  referred  to  their 

unknown  God,  whose  worship  he  wished  to  make  more  intelligent 

and  more  true.    And  it  is  now  in  this  very  spirit  of  the  Apostle  Paul 

that  our  Missionaries  are  going  forth ;  and  it  is  in  that  spirit  in  which 

tiiey  are  conquering. 

The  situation  as  regards  public  opinion  in  Christendom  is,  indeed, 
profoundly  changed.     Instead  of  clergymen  and  Churches  doubting 
the  possibility  of  Missionary  work  ever  bearing  fruit,  we    q^^^  ^ 
see  the  nations  vying  in  a  noble  rivalry  to  send  their  the  MUaioBuy 
best  men,  and  aiding   with   theii  increased  wealth  to      ■^** 
discharge  this  great  work.    We  see  the  idea  taking  hold  of  our 
English  youth  from  the  earliest  years.     There  is  scarcely  a  public 
school  without  a  Mission  (home  or  foreign)  of  its  own.    So  also  the  great 
universities,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Edinburgh  too,  in  another  form, 
have  each  a  Missionary  enterprise  of  their  own.    The  truth  is  that, 
with  the  introduction  of  a  more  scientific  treatment  of  the  question, 
we  have  gained  the  support  of  scientific  thinkers  and  of  the  leaders 
of  English  education  and  of  English  thought.    No  Christian  minister 
would  now  dare  to  sneer  at  Missions.     Sydney   Smith  and  every 
Christian  clergyman  would  know  that  to  do  so  would  outrage  the 
sense  of  the  nation.      In  our  days  we  have  to  face  the  critical 
instinct ;  we  have  to  face  the  determination  of  large  bodies  How  to  sMt 
of  sensible  men  to  know  what  results  are  really  and  truly    «iti<»i«a« 
being  produced  by  the  resources  which  they  place  at  our  disposal. 
I  hope  this  afternoon  that  you  will  hear  some  very  important  state- 
ments regarding  Mohammedanism  in  three  aspects.     You  will  hear 
a  gentleman  whose  life  and  labours  authoritatively  entitle  him  to 
tell  you  how  Mohammedanism  really  acts,  and  what  it  does,  amid 
the  ruder  races  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.    You  will  hear  another 
gentleman  describe  Mohammedanism  in  one  of  its  great  strongholds 
in  Persia ;  and  you  will  also  hear  an  account  of  Slohammedanism 
in  the  very  centre  of  its  influence  in  Syria. 

I  have  been  asked  by  some  of  my  friends  to  make  a  statement 
regarding  Islam  in  India.   Many  of  you  may  remember  a  controversy 
which  took  place  in  the  Times  on  that  subject.    Well,  I    inoreMoof 
have  already  stated  the  main  facts ;  and  I  do  not  wish  to      i»i»™' 
take  up  time  which  might  be  more  usefully  employed  by  men  who 
bave  zeBUy  done  the  work  themselves  in  telling  you  the  result  of  their 
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personal  observation.  I  shall  therefore  only  repeat  what  1  have 
proved  at  some  length  by  figures,  that  Islam  is  progressing  in  India 
neither  more  quickly  nor  more  slowly  than  the  rest  of  the  population. 
If  you  take  a  hasty  view  of  India  and  add  up  totals,  you  will  find  that 
Islam  now  has  a  great  many  more  followers  than  it  had  ten  years 
ago.  But  you  will  also  find  that  the  whole  population  has  increased. 
Now,  if  you  take  the  increase  of  Mohammedanism  in  Bengal,  the 
province  for  which  we  possess  complete  statistics  undisturbed  by 
famine ;  that  is  to  say  in  the  most  strongly  Mohammedan  provincei 
you  find  the  increase  neither  greater  nor  less  than  the  increase  in 
the  general  population.  The  figures  were  obscured  for  some  time  by 
the  &ct  that  a  great  famine  raged  during  several  years  in  Southern 
India  which  destroyed  large  numbers  of  Hindus,  but  which  scarcely 
affected  the  Mohammedan  provinces  of  the  north.  I  think  you 
may  accept  as  correct  what  I  now  say,  that  there  is  just  one-tenth 
per  cent,  in  the  difference  of  increase  between  the  Mohammedan 
population  and  the  rest  of  the  population  in  Bengal.  But  if  you 
ZacreaMof  look  at  the  native  Christian  population  of  India  you  will 
chmtuns.  find  that  while  both  the  general  population  and  the 
Mohammedan  population  increased  at  the  rate  of  10^  per  cent. 
during  the  last  nine  years  for  which  we  have  comparative  statistics, 
the  Christian  population  among  the  natives  has  increased,  not  at  the 
rate  of  10^  per  cent.,  but  at  the  rate  of  64  per  cent.  I  do  not 
wish  to  make  too  much  of  that,  because  these  have  been  nine  years 
of  wonderful  effort  and  wonderAil  success  in  India.  New  agencies 
have  come  into  play ;  enormous  self-sacrifices  have  been  made  both 
by  the  Churches  at  home  and  by  our  Missionaries  abroad.  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  would  argue  that  because  the  last  nine  years 
have  been  years  of  wonderful  success  the  next  ten  years  will  be 
equally  blessed.  My  acquaintance  with  the  causes  underlying 
the  increase  of  population,  and  with  the  science  of  gauging 
increase,  would  prevent  me  from  accepting  this  enormous  increase 
of  64  per  cent,  in  nine  years,  as  ground  for  believing  a  similar 
increase  will  take  place  during  the  next  ten  years.  All  I  can  say  is 
this,  that  if  the  native  Christian  population  is  increasing  64  per  cent, 
during  these  ten  years  (and  we  shall  know  whether  this  has  been  the 
case  in  1891),  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  wonderful  triumphs  which 
Christianity  has  ever  Jtiad  in  the  world. 

I  think  I  need  not  trouble  you  further  with  introductory  remarks. 
I  have  told  you  my  little  experience  in  regard  to  India ;  and  if,  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion,  any  question  should  arise  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  shall  be  willing  to  contribute  such  information  as  I  possess 
at  the  close  of  the  meeting. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  open  Conference  allow  me  to  say 

that  the  one  thing  we  have  to  guard  against  is  exaggeration  of  any 

Ex«fgenition  sort.    Every  statement  which  is  made  in  this  hall  will 

to  b«  avoided,  fee  examined,  not  only  by  firiendly  eyes,  but  by  keen 

critics.    And  I  am  very  glad  that  our  statements  should  be  examined 
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by  keen  critics.  I  believe  that  we  have  ample  evidence  to  prove 
oar  case;  and,  therefore,  it  is  that  I  would  deplore  the  slightest 
exaggeration  which  would  give  unfriendly  criticism  ground  for 
doubting  our  results  or  questioning  our  figures.  I  think  I  can  safely 
leave  this  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  meeting,  sincerely  trusting 
that  at  this,  and  every  other  open  Conference  of  the  same  character, 
we  may  above  all  things  desire  quietly,  and  accurately,  and  honestly 
to  state  the  truth. 

With  these  remarks  I  shall  call  upon  Dr.  Bruce,  .of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society. 

The  influence  of  Islam  on  the  mental^  moral,  and  spiritual  nature 

of  MohammedaTis. 

Bsv.  Bobert  Braoe,  D.D.  (C.M.S.  from  Persia):   Mr.  Chairman, 

ladies,  and  gentlemen, — The  subject  which  is  given  to  me  is  almost 

too  great  to  attempt  in  the  very  few  minutes  that  are  allowed  me. 

I  cannot  well  refrain  from  remarking  that  when  we  labourers  from  so 

many  parts  of  the  world  are  assembled  together,  every  act  that  we 

perform  ought  to  be  one  of  solemn  worship,  and  affectionate  love  and 

communion  one  with  another  in  that  great  work  in  which  our  Lord 

Jesos  Christ  has  prayed  that  all  may  be  one,  in  order  that  the  world 

may  believe  that  He  was  sent  to  be  their  Saviour. 

My  subject  is,  "  The  influence  of  Islam  on  the  mental,  moral,  and 
spiritual  life  of  the  people."  It  strikes  me  first  that  it  w^ould  be 
quite  unfiedr  to  judge  any  religion  by  the  lives  of  the  majority  of 
its  professors  in  any  age.  If  we  judged  Judaism  by  the  ^  rofewon 
life  of  the  majority  of  Jews  in  the  time  of  Manasseh,  we  nottypMofa 
should  have  formed  a  very  unfavourable  opinion  of  it.  ^^^s^^ 
If  we  judged  Christianity  from  the  life  of  the  majority  of  its  pro- 
fessors in  the  time  of  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth  and  his  Archbishop, 
Cardinal  Son,  we  should  have  formed  a  very  poor  idea  of  the 
effects  of  Christianity  on  the  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  life  of 
&  people.  Therefore,  I  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  go  back 
to  the  fountain  head,  and  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  nature 
of  Mohammedanism,  the  life  of  its  founder,  the  book  which 
Mohammedans  profess  to  be  a  revelation  of  God  to  men,  and  also 
of  the  means  which  were  adopted,  with  the  entire  approval  of  that 
founder  and  his  immediate  successors,  to  show  that  not  only  is 
Mohammedanism  quite  powerless  in  affecting  for  good  the  mental, 
moral,  and  spiritual  nature  of  a  people,  but  that  it  is  impossible  that 
it  should  have  a  good  effect  upon  them. 

Any  comparison  between  the  life  of  the  founder  of  Islam  and  the 
life  of  the  Divine  founder  of  our  faith  is  quite  impossible  and  out  of 
the  question.  It  seems  to  me  almost  repulsive  to  draw  any  contrast 
between  them.  The  private  life  of  our  Lord  and  Master  before  He 
entered  on  His  public  ministry  is  net  known  in  detail ;  we  only 
know  one  fact,  that  it  was  a  perfectly  sinless  life.     His  life  in 

TOL.  I.  ^  A 
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His  public  ministry  \re  have  in  fuller  detail  aud  in  clearer  biography 
:chrittandthe  ^^^^^  that  of  any  other  of  the  great  men  (if  we  may  class 

BiBie.  Him  among  tho  great  men  of  the  world)  who  ever  lived ; 
and  we  know  that  He  was  the  only  perfect  man  that  ever  lived,  and 
that  the  code  of  morality,  which  He  has  given  us  in  His  ministry,  is 
not  only  loftier  than  and  superior  to  any  other  morality  that  was  ever 
taught  by  any  teacher  in  this  world,  but  that  He  raised  the  very 
nature  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  morality  far  above  anything  thrt 
had  entered  into  tho  mind  or  imagination  of  any  one  before  Him; 
and  also  that  He  has  given  by  His  Siurit,  whom  He  has  poured  into 
our  hearts,  power,  not  only  to  imitate  a  standard  of  morality  higher 
than  ever  imagined  by  any  writer  or  thinker  before,  but  that  He  has 
given  us  a  Divine  morality,  not  merely  a  human  one,  and  power 
by  His  own  Spirit  to  become  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature.  It 
seems  quite  impossible  to  draw  any  comparison  between  Him  and  the 
founder  of  Islam  and  the  author  of  the  Koran.  I  recommend  to  all 
Kohammedand^bo  havc  not  Tcad  it  the  "Life  of  Mohammed  and  the 
the  Koran.  Naturo  of  Islam,"  which  is  published  by  the  Beligious 
Tract  Society,  and  written  by  Sir  William  Muir.  I  would  recommend 
any  one  in  studying  it  to  distinguish  carefully  between  the  first  fifty- 
two  years  of  Mohammed's  life  before  he  entered  on  his  public  career 
as  a  professed  prophet  of  God  and  a  disseminator  of  the  new  faith, 
and  his  life  as  a  public  character.  These  two  parts  of  his  life  present 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  contrasts.  During  the  first  fifty-two 
years  we  see  him  in  his  boyhood  and  youth  among  the  Arabs  as 
a  young  man  of  exceptional  sincerity,  truthfulness,  and  purity  of 
life.  From  his  twenty-fifth  year  to  his  fiftieth,  while  he  is  a  mono- 
gamist, we  see  the  picture  of  his  family  life ;  and  it  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  that  we  can  find  in  all  the  history  of  non- 
Christian  peoples.  But  when  we  pass  to  his  history  in  his  matured 
age  and  see  him  set  up  his  standard  in  Medina  as  a  prophet  when 
he  was  fifty-two  years  of  age,  and  when  we  study  the  last  eleven 
years  of  his  life,  we  are  struck  at  once  with  the  most  awful  and 
the  most  terrible  of  contrasts.  We  find  him  becoming  the  husband 
of  eleven  wives,  and  realising  in  his  household  the  truth  of  what  an 
Afghan  woman  once  said  to  me,  "  When  there  are  two  women  in 
a  house  there  is  a  fire  burning  in  it."  And  when  Mohammed  had 
several  women  in  his  house  he  found  that  there  was  a  very  hot  fire 
in  it,  a  fire  which  he  in  vain  attempted  to  extinguish.  And  when 
he  failed  to  extinguish  the  fire,  he  had  recourse  to  a  plan  more  daring 
than  that  which  has  ever  been  attempted  by  moralist,  philosopher. 
Influence  on  ^r  tcachcr  of  religion;  and  that  was  to  extinguish  woman 

women,  altogether,  to  banish  her  from  the  society  of  mankind. 
He  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  veil  which,  I  think,  has  had  the 
most  terrible  and  injurious  effect  upon  the  mental,  moral,  and 
spiritual  history  of  all  Mohammedan  races  from  that  time  to  the 
present. 

Time  would  fail  me  to  enter  into  the  whole  subject  of  tbQ  marriage 
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felationsbip  in  ih»  Mohammedan  races,  and  of  the  evils  which  spring 
Erooi  the  immeaifl  difference  between  the  glorious  state  which  our  Lord 
introduced  into  Chnsttaaity  when  He  tuised  woman  to  herT.)i„.,„^.i.. 
pnqittt-  state  in  sonietf  ,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  opposite  effect  pmphrt. 
m  MohammedauiEm,  caused  bj  Mohammed  when  he  degraded  woman 
■Tsn  lower  than  she  had  ever  been  before.  But  I  do  wish  just  to 
point  oat  one  or  two  acta  in  the  life  of  Mohammed.  We  find  in  the 
first  two  years  of  his  life  as  a  prophet  that  he  was  guilty  of  fourteen 
terible  public  crimes.  We  find  him  taking  part  in,  or  authorising  and 
teoding  forth,  expeditions  to  rob  nine  caravans,  in  Gererol  of  which  ex- 
peditious there  wis  terrible  bloodshed,  in  all  of  which  robbery  and  injuiy 
to  Ilia  seighbouis  was  aimed  at.  Then  we  find  him  guilty  in  these 
two  years  of  thrae  base  assassinations,  of  an  old  woman  and  an  old  man 
in  their  sleep,  and  of  an  old  man  who  was  killed  by  five  xoaamti't 
CoOowers  of  Mohammed  falling  upon  and  mordering  him.  nimM. 
We  also  see  him  condemning  to  death  Eeven  hundred  Jews  who  had  nob 
offended  him  ui  any  way  worth  mentioning.  And  when  their  lives  were 
ifued  by  him,  at  the  etunest  desire  of  one  of  his  followers,  he  said, 
"God  cnirse  you  and  them  also.  Let  them  go  into  exile."  And  they 
■ov  all  driven  into  exile  from  their  homes.  And  then  we  find  a  few 
■m  afterwards  seven  hundred  and  fifty  Jews  shut  up  by  Mohammed 
a  an  enclosure ;  and  in  the  night,  pits  dug  in  the  market-place  of  the  holy 
dif  of  Sledina,  and  Mohammed  sitting  by  as  a  spectator,  whOe  they  were 
U  oat  in  companies  of  five  at  a  time,  their  heads  cut  off  and  their 
ImAcss  bodies  tlirown  into  the  pits.  This  butchery  lasted  all  day,  and 
«■  continued  into  the  night.  And  as  soon  as  it  was  ended,  Mohammed 
:Wmed  the  dattgliter  and  wife  of  twoof  those  whom  he  had  thus  butchered 
Kbiag  the  diiy.  Then  again,  in  the  case  of  another  woman,  her  four 
(kbs  vtBre  tied  to  four  separate  camels  and  torn  asunder.  I  will  say 
B  aore  about  these  things.  I  am  happy  to  think  that  most  Mohamme- 
*W  are  perhaps  ignorant  of  the  life  of  Mohammed  as  a  prophet.  But 
I  i  can  say  is  that,  as  an  example,  instead  of  having  on  elevating 
'  ■>«*  npon  tbeir  mental,  moral,  and  religious  character,  the  less  they 
r  about  it  the  better. 

Then  we  come  to  the  book  which  ia  called  the  Koran.     There 
not  be  lime   for  me  to  say  anything  about  the  nature  of 
Abook.     But  it  makes  little  difference  what  its  iiaturei„an„„,/thB 
■  far  in  the  spread  of  Mohammedanism,  and  in  teaching,       Korm. 
1  ^^Bto  the  present  time,  the  Koran  has  never  been  used — as,  thank 
'^r.  ^ML  our  Gospel  is  universally  used,— as  a  means  of  elevating  the 
tol,  moral,  and  spiritual  nature  of  the  ^leoples.     It  has  never 
fttiandlated  by  the  Mohammedans  into  auy  tongue  for  the  use 
"b  common  people.     It  was  never  used  by  them  (as  we  use  our 
"'  M  a  meiins  of  convincing  unbelievers  of  the  truth  of  their 
Bjiod  of  bringing  them  to  what  they  think  the  true  faith  of 
'(  not  read  at  all  by  the  common  jjcople,  so  it  would  be 
ssible  to  talk  of  ita  having  an  elevating  effect  upon  their 
moral,  and  spiritual  nature. 

I  would  say  a  few  words  about  my  own  experience  and  the 
Mohammedfljusm  in  that  port  of  the  Mission-field  in  which  it 
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hjA  been  my  privil^e  to  labour  for  the  last  twenty  years,  that  is  amongst 
the  Persians  and  the  Arabs.  First,  with  regard  to  their  mental  atate. 
Education  was  never  osed  by  Mohammedans  from  the  very 
commencement  as  a  handmaid  of  their  religion,  as  it  is  used 
by  all  Christians  and  by  all  Christian  Missionaries ;  and,  in  fact^  there 
is  no  education  now — nothing  that  can  be  called  education.  There 
is  nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of  education  in  Persia  or  Arabia.  One 
of  the  great  difficulties  the  Missionary  meets  with  is  the  utter  ignorance 
of  theee  peoples,  who  are  really  two  of  the  finest  races  in  the  world,  and 
as  capable  of  civilisation  and  of  enjoying  the  blessings  of  Christianity  as 
we  are  ourselves.  One  of  the  first  things  that  strikes  me  in  regard  to 
them  is  their  utter  ignorance  of  history.  There  is  a  book  which  was 
A  Pcrriu  written  in  Persia  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  which 
^j**"«7*  professes  to  be  a  history  of  the  world.  The  writer  was  con- 
sidered the  most  learned  man  in  Teheran,  and  he  took  the  history 
of  the  prophets  of  the  Jews  and  of  Christianity  almost  word  for  word 
from  our  Bible  from  the  liegiuning  of  Grenesis  to  the  end  of  Acts. 
But  where>'er  the  history  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  full  or  attractive 
enough  for  the  people,  he  just  dragged  in  the  old  fables  and  legends 
of  Isdam  and  mixeii  them  up  with  the  history.  For  instance,  he  tells 
us  at  great  length  that  when  Jacob  sent  Joseph  to  meet  his  brethren 
he  had  a  presentiment  that  he  would  meet  with  some  danger  on  the 
way.  He  therefore  took  the  precaution  to  clothe  him  in  parts  of  the 
clothing  of  all  the  prophets  who  had  gone  before.  He  put  on  the 
turban  of  Abraham,  the  shirt  which  Noah  had  worn  just  before  the  Flood, 
the  prophet  &\leh  s  coat,  and  Adam*s  shoes.  He  teUs  us  that  the  sons 
of  Jacob  were  men  of  such  physical  strength  and  their  passions  so  violent 
that  all  the  hairs  on  their  bodies  stuck  out  like  porcupine's  quills.  And 
when  Joseph  gave  the  order  for  Simeon  to  be  put  in  prison,  Beuben 
got  into  this  state  of  passion,  and  roared  so  that  the  whole  of  Egypt 
shook  as  with  an  earthquake.  This  historian  adds  that  when  one  of 
the  patriarchs  was  in  this  state,  if  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets 
patted  him  on  the  back  he  at  once  changed  from  a  wild  lion  to  a  meek 
lamb.  So  Joseph  whispered  to  Ephraim,  and  Ephraim  patted  his  uncle 
on  the  back.  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  state  of  ignorance  in  Mohammedan 
lands. 

I  would  close  with  one  word  about  what  may  appear  strange-^ 
that  3Iission  work  has  as  yet  had  so  very  little  effect  on  them. 
All  I  can  say  is  that  it  would  be  very  strange  if  it  had  any  effect  at 
Lartt  ar«*«nd  ^H,  if  I  may  take  my  own  parish  as  a  specimen.  I  have 
law  warkcn.  a  parish  Containing  an  area  of  live  hundred  thousand  square 
miles,  containing  three  ancient  kingdoms,  Babylon,  Arabia,  and 
Persia.  In  the  whole  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  a  good  slice  of  Arabia, 
there  are  labouring  two  Medical  Missionaries,  one  of  whom  is  ill, 
and  the  other  has  not  yet  learned  the  language  perfectly,  and  two 
ladies.  I  intended  to  go  on  and  tell  you  something  of  what  our 
native  brethren  are  doing,  especially  through  the  help  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society ;  but  I  am  sorr^  to  see  that  I  have  i)Q 
time. 
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The  increase  of  hlam  in  ike  Dutch  Poaaesaione. 

&e7.  Br.  Sohreiber  (Rhenish  Missionary  Society)  :  In  the  General 
Conference  on  Foreign  Missions  ten  years  ago,  I  gave  a  short 
account  of  the  contest  between  Christianity  and  Islam  in  Dutch 
India,  ma^g  at  the  same  time  an  appeal  for  more  workers  in  that 
large  field,  which  qnite  recently  has  caught  the  attention  oxowth  of 
of  some  American  brethren.  To-day  I  have  been  asked  to  i«i»"** 
nty  a  few  words  about  the  present  state  in  those  regions,  especially 
concerning  the  growth  of  Islam.  As  for  the  outward  growth  of 
Islam  matters  are  still  very  much  the  same  as  they  were  ten 
years  ago.  Wherever  Mohammedans  and  heathens  are  in  contact, 
Islam  is  winning  ground,  sometimes  slowly,  sometimes  more  speedily. 
Bat  it  is  not  so  much  this  that  is  so  apt  to  alarm  us  and  deserves 
oar  notice,  because  it  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  population 
that  remains  still  heathen,  and  those  only  small  and  insignificant 
tribes  scattered  in  the  forests  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo.  There  is 
mother  fact  of  much  more  significance ;  I  mean  the  inward  growth 
cf  Islam  in  strength  and  enmity  against  Christianity  and  especially 
against  the  Christian  Dutch  Crovemment. 

There  are  some  strong  and  unmistakable  signs  of  the  increasing 
rigour  of  Islam  in  Dutch  India.  In  the  first  place  it  is  the  vast 
increasing  number  of  Hadjis  or  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  which  inortaM«f 
must  be  considered  as  the  living  link  between  those  sm^\m, 
distant  regions  and  the  great  fountain  head  of  Mohammedanism. 
According  to  the  o£Bcial  statements  there  were  in  1886  not  less  than 
48,237  Hadjis  in  Java  alone,  against  33,802  in  1874 ;  thus  an  increase 
of  40  per  cent,  within  twelve  years.  In  Sumatra — not  including 
Atcheen,  there  were  8,342  Hadjis  in  1874,  and  15,287  in  1886;  thus 
an  increase  of  83  per  cent.  In  Borneo  and  Celebes  they  increased 
from  3,019  to  5,074 ;  thus  66  per  cent.  No  doubt  this  increase  was 
due  to  a  great  extent,  to  the  facilitation  of  the  voyage  to  Mecca  by 
means  of  the  increased  steam  navigation ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  as  if  that  diminishes  the  importance  of  the  fact,  especially  as  tho 
Hadjis,  whose  numbers  have  grown  so  rapidly,  have  by  no  means  lost 
in  quality  what  they  gained  in  quantity ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are 
DOW  amongst  them  many  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
doctrines  of  Islam,  and  wholly  imbued  with  Moslem  fanaticism  and 
hatred  against  the  unbelievers,  than  there  formerly  were.  No  doubt 
it  is  one  of  the  results  of  this  fact,  that  those  Mohammedan  sects 
whose  well-known  hostile  and  aggressive  tendencies  make  them  so 
dangerous,  are  more  and  more  supplanting  the  more  placable  spirited 
folks  formerly  so  common  amongst  the  Mohammedans  of  Dutch 
India,  especially  of  Java. 

Another  hardly   less   ominous    sign   is  the   astonishing   growth 
of  Mohammedan  schools.    In  1882  there  were  in  Java    inereaMof 
10,913  of  those   schools  numbering  164,667  pupils;   in     ^^^^ 
1885  we  are   told  there  were  16,760  schools,  with  not  less  than 
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2.35. 14S  pupils :  thus,  within  three  years  an  increase  of  not  less  than 
G'J  \if:t  cen* .  Even  in  thfr  Eesidency  of  Tapanoeli  on  Sumatra,  where 
the  whole  Mohammedan ir^m  is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  we  find 
210  such  schools  with  2,479  pupils.  The  Dutch  Government  has  acted 
very  confriderately  indeed  by  giving  full  attention  to  these  things, 
and  by  sending  a  very  Ic-amed  and  able  man.  Dr.  Snouck  Hourgronge, 
to  India,  in  order  to  study  the  growth  and  general  condition  of  Islam 
there.  And  t^hat  does  this  gentleman  think  about  the  dangers  that 
might  arise  out  of  Islam  to  the  Dutch  Government  ?  He  sums  up 
his  opinion  in  these  words :  ^*  We  are  sitting  in  India  upon  a  barrel 
of  gunpowder,  the  spark  only  is  wanting,  and  up  we  go  in  the  air." 

I  do  not  know  how  far  those  things,  and  the  considerations 
necessarily  prompted  by  them,  have  influenced  the  resolutions  of  the 
Dutch  Government,  but  this  is  obvious,  that  it  has  done 
more  than  formerly  for  the  growth  of  Christianity  within 
its  dominion.  During  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  it  lias 
remembered  its  duty,  very  much  neglected  in  former  times,  of 
providing  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  native  Christian  Churches  in 
the  Moluccas  and  elsewhere,  and  has  freely  bestowed  the  means 
nece=5ary  for  that  purpose.  It  has  encouraged  all  kinds  of  Mission 
work,  more  than  formerly,  and  has  hailed  every  enlargement  of  jSIis- 
sionary  forces.  It  is  very  gratifying  indeed,  to  note  how  the  number 
of  Missionaries  has  increased  within  the  last  ten  years.  In  place  of 
the  fifty  there  were  in  1878,  we  find  now  almost  twice  that  number, 
if  I  may  include  in  it  the  so-called  Hulppredikers,  whose  work  is 
among-:t  the  natives  only,  and  most  of  whom  do  a  great  deal  of  real 
Mission  work. 

Not  less  encouraging  is  the  increase  of  the  number  of  native 

Chrifitians.     In  Java,  the  native  Christians  have  increased  since  1873 

inenueof   ^^^^  5,673  to  11,229 ;  in  the  whole  of  Dutch  India  within 

chrutians.    the  Same  period,  from  148,672  to  almost  2o0,000,  or  about 

66  per  cent. 

But  I  must  direct  your  attention  upon  one  peculiar  circumstance, 

which  is  of  great  importance  especially  for  the  question  under  con- 

XohammedaB  ^iilcration  just  uow,  I  mean  the  very  considerable  numbers 

coBvertito    of  Mohammedans  amongst  those  converts.     If  we  hear  of 

^'*'*****°**^'  the  eleven  thousand  converted  in   Java,   we   must   not 

overlook  that  all  of  them,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  won  from 

amongst    the  ^lohammedans.    And  in   Sumatra  also,   where    the 

number  of  our  Christians  since  1878  has  increased  from  2,500  to 

12,<»00j  tlierc  are  also  hundreds  of  ilohammedans  who  have  been 

baptised  by  our  Missionaries  during  the  last  few  j'cars,  or  are  under 

iniftmction  for  Ijaptism  just  now.     I  am  not  aware  of  any  other 

oonntry  wh^n;  ko  many  converts  have  been  won  from  Islam  in  our 

days  a«  ia  ilif;  cafcc  in  Dutch  India,  or  where  it  seems  more  easy  to 

win  marij  mmfz  of  them.     In  comparing,  therefore,  the  growth  both 

rflslauri  and  Chrirtianity  in  Dutch  India,  we  must  come  to  the  con- 

iLat,  notwithstanding  the  increasing  vigour  of  Islam,  it  is  not 
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growing  in  the  same  ratio  as  Christianity,  and  although  the  number 
of  Mohammedans  are  swelled  yearly  very  considerably  indeed  by  the 
natural  increase  of  the  population,  the  number  of  converts  from 
heathenism  to  Islam  is  very  probably  far  below  that  of  converts  made 
by  the  Christian  Missionaries,  and  whereas  conversions  from  Chris- 
tianity  to  Islam  are  almost  never  heard  of,  thousands  of  Mohammedans 
are  coming  over  from  the  adherents  of  the  false  prophet  to  Jesus 
Christ  our  only  Saviour. 

Hie  vnfluence  of  Islam  en  the  social  and  political  life  of 

Moha/mmedans. 

Eev.  G.  E.  Post,  M.D.  (Syrian  Protestant  College,  Beyrout): 
Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — My  subject  is  the  influence  of 
Islam  on  the  social  and  political  life  ot  Mohammedans.  In  using 
the  word  ^^ social"  in  this  connection  we  might  have  used  another  and 
a  better  word.  We  might  have  said  ^Hhe  influence  of  Islam  ou 
woman,^  because  women  determine  the  social  condition  of  womM's 
any  country  and  any  race.  No  race  has  ever  risen  above  influence. 
the  condition  of  its  women,  nor  can  it  ever  be  so  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  The  boy  is  father  of  the  man,»but  the  woman  is  mother 
of  the  boy,  and  she  determines  the  whole  social  state,  not  only 
of  her  own  generation,  but  of  the  generations  that  are  to  follow. 
I  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  give  you  at  this  time  a  pictorial  re- 
presentation of  the  state  of  woman  from  her  birth  to  her  death  in  a 
Mohammedan  country ;  and  in  doing  so  I  shall  have  fulfilled  the  flrst 
part  of  my  duty  according  to  this  programme. 

There  is  an  Arabic  proverb  which  says  that  the  threshold  of  the 
hoQse  weeps  forty  days  when  a  girl  is  bom.  When  a  boy  is  bom 
there  are  great  x-ejoicings;  the  gypsies  are  called  in,  and  & AMohammedui 
band  of  music  is  engaged  and  every  one  makes  merry.  There  womaa'a  life. 
IB  clapping  of  hands,  flring.of  guns,  dancing,  singing,  and  congratulations. 
The  friends  pour  in  from  far  and  near,  and  they  bless  the  father,  and 
tiiey  bless  the  mother,  because  she  has  a  boy.  And  they  cook  some 
kind  of  sweet  of  which  they  are  very  fond,  and  they  circulate  it  among 
the  guests,  and  send  it  out  in  little  bowls,  very  much  as  we  send  boxes  of 
iredding-cake  to  far  distant  places,  that  everybody  may  know  that  a  man- 
diild  is  bom  into  the  world.  But  when  a  girl  is  born  the  father's  face 
IB  overcast,  the  mother  weeps  and  beats  her  breast,  and  the  relatives  if 
they  happen  to  pass  make  no  allusion  to  the  happy  event.  There  are  no 
sweets  passed  among  the  assemblage  of  guests,  and  no  messages  sent  to 
a  distance.  It  is  only  a  girl — poor  woman.  This  little  tiling  has  come 
to  torment  her.  Well,  this  little  girl  who  has  come  into  the  world  under 
mch  inauspicious  circumstances  grows  up  after  a  while.  Nature  is  better 
than  man :  there  is  something  in  her  mother  of  kindly  feeling,  there  is 
something  in  her  father  of  paternal  love.  That  father  is  drawn  to  the 
sweet  innocent  child  :  he  cannot  help  it.  God  has  left  a  witness  for  Him- 
self in  the  human  heart,  and  under  every  system  that  witness  stands  up 
for  eternal  tioith  and  eternal  right.    The  father  loves  his  child;  ho  is 
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not  necessarily  cruel  to  it ;  he  does  not  always  neglect  it.  The  mother  gets 
to  love  that  child.  But  then  as  she  becomes  conscious  of  what  passes  around 
Effect  on  the  her,  the  little  girl  sees  a  difference  between  her  father  and 
«J^*«  her  mother.  Perhaps  her  mother  is  only  one  of  many  mothers 
in  that  household.  She  finds  her  mother  is  covered  with  a  veil :  she  dare 
not  go  out  of  the  house  without  covering  herself  from  head  to  foot.  She 
cannot  help  recognising  the  natural  lineaments  of  her  countenance  and  her 
form ;  but  the  woman's  face  is  so  completely  covered  that  her  husband 
would  not  know  her.  The  girl  knows  that  this  is  a  badge  of  shame,  it  is  a 
badge  of  distrust ;  she  knows  it  is  because  her  mother  is  a  being  inferior 
to  the  father,  and  is  so  regarded  in  the  body  politic :  and  she  knows  that 
that  lies  before  her. 

Well,  then,  she  grows  up — how?    Educated?    No:  in  total  ignorance 
There  is  hardly  a  girl  in  any  Mohammedan  country,  that  has 

^""^  not  been  brought  under  the  influence  of  Christian  Missions, 
who  can  read.  Even  the  blessed  name  of  Grod,  which  is  written  around  the 
cornices  of  their  houses,  is  read  by  the  men  to  the  women;  to  them  it  is  mere 
Arabesque  marks.  They  do  not  know  anything  outside  of  the  little  circle 
of  their  harems.  They  are  not  intended  to  know  anything  :  it  would  be 
dangerous,  it  would  be  suicidal  Could  you  educate  these  girls  it  would  be 
impossible  to  maintain  the  system  of  polygamy,  with  its  jealousy,  with  its 
seclusion,  and  its  tyranny.  So  this  little  girl  grows  up  ignorant.  She  is 
taught  to  dress  herself ;  she  is  taught  to  dye  her  hands  and  finger-nails,  to 
arrange  her  hair  and  to  deck  herself  with  ribbons  and  ornaments,  and  to  value 
jewellery  and  those  outward  ornaments  which  are  to  make  her  personally 
attractive.  She  is  petted  and  indulged  at  one  time,  and  then 
BpoUtd.  beaten  and  sent  away  in  disgrace  at  another.  Her  life  goes  on 
eventlessly  year  after  year  until  she  reaches  the  mature  age  of  ten.  Then, 
perhaps,  she  is  mairied.  I  know  of  a  grandmother  in  Damascus  who 
is  only  twenty  years  old.      They  are  often  married  as  early 

"*'^'**'**  as  eleven  and  seldom  later  than  fifteen.  Well,  she  has  been 
taught  to  look  forward  to  this  period  when  she  is  to  be  married  as  the  gala 
day  of  her  life.  She  is  decked  out  with  gold  and  jewels  and  beautiful  silks,  and 
mounted  on  a  horse  all  covei-ed  over  with  a  silken  veil.  And  people  dance 
in  front  and  on  the  right  and  left  of  her  and  behind  her,  and  sing  the 
praises  of  her  beauty.  After  the  ceremony  is  over  she  remains  in  the  house 
of  her  bridegroom,  where  she  is  to  be  for  a  few  days  the  object  of  attention 
and  regard.  And  then  the  future  is  all  unknown  to  her ;  it  is  a  dark  gulf 
into  which  she  must  leap  with  eyes  shut.  Then  there  comes  up  before  her 
Entrance  of  a  that  awful  shadow  of  the  second  wife,  and  the  third.     When 

Mcondwife.  Dr.  Bruce  told  you  that  a  fire  came  into  the  house  with  the 
second  woman,  it  called  back  a  word  that  was  spoken  to  me  once  by 
a  Mohammedan  woman.  I  asked  her,  "How  did  you  feel  when  the 
second  wife  came  into  the  house?"  She  beat  upon  her  breast  and  she 
said,  "  Fire  here — fire  in  my  heart ! "  Do  not  believe  that  your  sisters 
in  that  great  Mohammedan  world  are  constructed  on  a  difierent  frame 
and  with  different  emotions  and  hearts  from  you.  They  have  the  same 
feelings,  the  same  susceptibilities,  the  same  jealousies ;  they  have  the  same 
terror,  they  have  the  same  horror  of  all  that  you  detest  and  abhor.  But 
then  they  are  in  the  iron  grasp  of  a  system  which  they  cannot  unclench, 
and  there  they  must  live  and  there  they  must  die. 
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Well,  perhaps  you  will  say,  that  these  women  have  the  consolations  of 
religion.      No.     Why  if  I  could  bring  a  Mohammedan  sheik  into  this 
assemblage  to-day  and  show  him  these  Christian  women  sitting  ho  oonaoutioas 
by  the  side  of  husbands,  brothers,  and  friends,  all  unveiled  in    •'wiifioa. 
the  honesty  of  their  innocence  and  in  the  earnestness  of  their  piety,  it 
woald  strike  him  as  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  all  this  wonderful  seat  of 
dvilisation.     You  go  to  a  mosque  and  find  it  filled  with  men; — grey, 
reverend,  and  dignified  men — and  travellers  go  there  and  see  them  prostrate 
themselves,  and  hear  them  repeat  the  name  of  God  with  reverence,  and 
then  go  away  and  say,  "  Oh,  what  a  religion  is  this  !"    Why,  it  is  a  religion 
that  practically  excludes  half  the  human  race,  that  excludes 
my  wife,  my  mother,  my  sister,  and  my  daughter.     Can  you         ** 
b^r  to  hear  a  dignitary  of  the  Church  rise  up  and  praise  such  a  religion 
as  that! 

Well  then,  you  come  to  the  funeral,  the  place  where  you  would  think 
Uie  woman  perhaps  might  claim  a  place.  But  even  there  she  ^  . 
cannot.  Th^  mLch  the  men  in  front,  and  the  coffin  k  borne  "»»"«^- 
before  them.  There  are  all  the  male  relatives,  and  away  in  the  distance, 
foUowing  on  from  instincts  of  humanity  that  are  irrepressible,  comes  the 
white  ghost-like  procession  of  women.  The  men  enter  the  cemetery,  they 
lay  their  dead  in  the  earth,  they  put  dust  and  ashes  on  the  coffin,  and  they 
close  the  grave,  and  raise  and  smooth  the  ground  and  file  out  of  the  cemetery. 
And  then  the  poor  women  come  in  in  a  sad  wailing  procession,  and  throw 
themselves  on  the  earth  and  deluge  it  with  their  teai-s.  That  is  the  part 
of  women  in  religion  in  Mohammedan  countries. 

Now  what  is  the  influence  of  this  on  man  ?    Does  this  elevate 
man  ?    What  can  a  man  be  whose  wife  is  such  as  I  have  described  ? 
whose  mother  is  such  as  I  have  described  ?  whose  daughter  hw  influence 
is  such  as  I  have  described  ?    There  they  are  in  the     «» men- 
harem,  in  the  most  susceptible  years  of  theijr  childhood.     These  boys 
grow  up  to  hear  all  the  indecency,  all  the  profanity  of  the  harem. 
What  can  you  expect  of  women  that  are  trained  like  this  ?    That 
they  will  be  like  our  wives,  our  mothers,  our  daughters  ?    No ;  they 
•re  fonl-mouthed,  they  are  profane,  they  are  ribald ;  and  these  boys 
hear  this  from  their  early  childhood.     And  that  is  the  bringing-up 
which  all  the  Mohammedan  men  have  throughout  the  world. 

Now  the  story  is  told.  That  is  the  influence  of  Mohammedanism 
on  the  social  life  of  a  people.  You  have  society  without  woman ; 
society  without  a  mother  in  our  sense  of  the  term  ;  society  society  without 
without  the  sanctifying  influence  of  a  sister.  Oh !  I  thank  women. 
God  for  my  sisters.  They  were  a  restraint  to  me  in  the  wild  days 
of  my  youth,  and  they  kept  me  near  to  God  when  I  otherwise  would 
have  strayed  away  into  paths  of  sin.  But  a  Mohammedan  boy  has 
no  Bister  in  any  such  sense  as  that.  Now,  as  my  time  is  so  short  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  dwell  further  upon  this  point. 

I  wish,  however,  to  answer  one  point  that  has  been  made  in  regard  to 
Mohammedanism  as  respects  the  Arabian  race,  and  as  respects  the  races 
over  which  it  has  borne  sway.     It  has  been  said  by  a  high     influence  of 
authority  who  has  been  quoted  all  over  Christendom,  and  I  i«Uni  on  nations. 
am  sorry  to  say  quoted  in  all  the  Mohammedan  papers  of  Turkey,  for  it  has 
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been  printed  in  the  Turkish  language  and  in  Arabic,  that  Mohammedanism 
was  an  advance  on  that  which  went  before  it.  Now,  Christian  friends, 
look  at  this  map.  Look  at  the  peninsula  of  Arabia.  I  am  willing  to  admit, 
^^^  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  in  the  peninsula  of  Arabia, 
Mohammedanism  was  in  a  certain  sense  a  refoim,  because  the 
Arabians  at  the  time  of  Mohammed  were  still  very  largely  in  a  savage 
state.  I  am  not  sure, — my  historical  reading  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  me 
to  say  positively — but  I  might  be  willing  to  admit  that  Mohammedanism 
has  elevated  the  inhabitants  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  But  it  is  not 
generally  known  that  there  were  large  Christian  communities  and  Jewish 
communities  in  Arabia  at  that  time.  I  doubt  seriously  whether  Arabia 
itself  were  raised,  and  I  do  not  think  if  it  were  raised  that  it  was  raised 
very  high.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  Arabia  that  Moham- 
medanism need  boast  of.  Let  us  grant  thisit  Arabia  has  been  raised.  But 
OnPenim  then  let  me  ask,  What  of  Persia!  What  of  Asia  Minor! 
«tc..  etc.  What  of  Syria !  What  of  Egypt !  What  of  Cyrene  !  What 
of  Carthage  ! — the  seals  of  Christianity,  the  homes  of  our  religion  and  our 
morality,  the  fountain-heads  of  our  Christian  family!  lliese  Christian 
nations  were  overwhelmed,  the  men  were  slain,  and  the  women  were 
forced  into  harems,  and  polygamy  was  established,  and  all  the  curses  of  the 
social  life  in  these  lands  were  introduced  into  the  very  home  and  fountain- 
head  of  Christianity.  I  chai^  those  who  say  that  Mohammedanism  haa 
been  a  reform  in  the  world  with  want  of  candour  or  else  want  of  historical 
knowledge. 

Now  a  word  before  I  close  (because  that  is  asked  of  me  in  the 

programme)  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  Islam  on  the  political  con- 

Pouticmi     stitution.      Islam  implies  absolute  despotism.     In  the 

influence  of   fiist  place,  it  implies  it  logically.    It  woiild  be  impossible 

^■^*"*  according  to  the  system  of  Mohammedanism  to  have  any- 
thing but  an  absolute  despotism.  In  the  second  place,  historically 
there  never  has  been  anything  but  an  absolute  despotism,  and  there 
never  can  be  anything  else  under  the  system  of  Mohammedanism. 
Look  at  the  circle  of  the  Mohammedan  states.  Look  at  Arabia.  Look 
at  Persia.  Look  at  Turkey.  Look  at  Egypt,  as  it  was  before  the 
English  influence  was  paramount.  Look  at  Tripoli.  Look  at  Algiers, 
as  it  was  before  the  French  went  there.  Look  at  Morocco  as  it  is. 
They  are  all  of  them  states  under  the  most  absolute  despotism  known 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

In  the  second  place,  Mohammedanism  tends  to  depopulation. 
The  reasons  why  it  tends  to  depopulation  are,  in  the  first  place,  that 
Influence  on  ^^  ^s  foundcd  on  a  Warlike  principle.  Islam  was  to  be 
population,  propagated  by  the  sword;  and  the  sword  did  its  fatal 
work  more  fully  than  it  has  ever  done  in  the  history  of  humanity. 
Think  of  the  thousands,  of  the  tens  of  thousands,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  persons  who  were  slaughtered  by  the  scimitar  before 
Mohammedanism  had  established  its  position  from  Baghdad  to  Toledo. 
In  the  second  place,  Mohammedanism  entailed  the  destruction  of 
conquered  nations,  if  not  at  first  by  the  sword,  by  the  gradual  process 
of  tyranny  and  degradation,  by  the  absorption  of  the  women  into  the 
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harems,  and  so  the  conversion,  if  possible,  of  the  whole  body  politic. 
And  here  allow  me  to  say  one  thing, — that  in  the  providence  of  God 
by  which  there  has  been  preserved  in  every  Mohammedan   inftnenoeof 
state  a  remnant  of  Christians  as    yet  unconverted,   I  ^^chrfitiaa 
recognise  the  finger  of  God  in  a  most  signal  manner,  and     ««»»"*•" 
I  recognise  the  prophetic  assurance  that  the  nations  shall  be  recon- 
verted to  Christianity.    Now  look  upon  your  map,  and  you  will  find 
at  the  head  of  the  eastern  branches  of  the  Nile  a  Christian  commu- 
nity,  albeit  depressed,  albeit  degraded,  albeit  it  has  lost  its  first  love, 
— still  a  Christian  community  and  holding  to  the  essentials  of  the 
Christian  faith  right  in  the  midst  of  these  Mohammedan  tribes. 

Go  down  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Nile  and  you  will  find  the 
Abyssinians.  You  will  find  the  Copts  in  Egypt.  You  will  find  the  Greeks 
and  Maronites  in  Syria.  In  Mesopotamia  you  find  the  Jacobites.  Go 
into  Persia,  and  you  find  the  Nestorians.  Go  into  Asia  Minor,  and 
yon  find  the  Armenians.  And  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  you  find  the 
Bulgarians.  I  challenge  those  who  proclaim  that  Islam  is  making  pro- 
gress in  the  world  to  explain  how  these  feeble  remnants  have  been  able 
to  hold  their  own  for  all  these  centuries  in  order  in  these  latter  days,  to 
become  the  standing  point  and  the  starting  point  of  Christian  Missions, 
if  this  be  not  the  religion  which  God  founded  in  the  world  1  We  ought 
to  be  very  grateful  to  God  for  this. 

[At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  Bev.  Dr.  Snmmerbell  proposed 
that  thanks  be  given  to  God  that  these  remnants  of  Christianity 
had  been  retained.] 

Dr.  Post  (continuing)  :  I  want  to  say  in  the  third  place   that 
•    Mohammedanism   tends  to  depopulation,  because  it  tends  to  the 
destruction  of  wealth.     The  Mohammedans  fell  heirs  to       ^^ 
the  &irest   and  richest  provinces  of  the  world.     They  KohAmmedani 
fell  heirs  to  the  historic  centres,  and  the  accumulation     *•«•»»•• 
of  the  wealth  of  ages  was  found    in   Syria,   in.  Asia    Minor,   in 
Egypt,  in  Cyrene,  in  Carthage,  and  in  Spain.      They  lived  for  a 
certain  time  on  the  strength  of  that;  and  they  flowered  out  into 
a  meteoric  sort  of  civilisation,  which  astonished  the  world  for  the 
single  century  that  this  hoarded   wealth  lasted.      But  when  that 
wealth  was  spent,  then  they  sank  into  the  hopeless  poverty  in  which 
they  have  continued  to  this  day.      Now  you  find  all  through  these 
countries  the  ruined  sites  of  the  most  beautiful  architecture  the 
world  has  ever  seen.     But  never  in  any  place  nor  under  any  cir- 
cumstances do  you    see    anything  which    argues    that  ney  destroy 
Mohammedans  have  created  wealth;    whereas   in  every     wealth, 
part  of  the  Mohammedan  world  you  see  that  which  argues  that  they 
have  destroyed  wealth. 

And  this  leads  me  to  say  that  not  only  do  they  destroy  accumulated 
wealth,  but  they  repress  the  production  of  wealth.     Land  tenure,  which 
is  one  of   the  bases  of  wealth,  is  precarious.      The  fellaheen    DUooarage 
—the  men  who  cultivate  the  soil — are  supposed  to  be  tenants   •fncuiture. 
of  the  manor.     Trees  are  little  planted;  if  they  are  planted  the  people 
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often  cut  them  dowD,  because  the  taxation  is  ruinous  to  them.  They  Uur 
the  olive  tree  as  soon  as  it  is  as  thick  as  my  finger,  although  it  is  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years  before  it  beai-s  fruit.  Can  people  cultivate  the  soil 
and  make  the  best  of   it  under  such   conditions  ?      All  mineral  wealth 

Andmininr    ^^^^S^  ^  ^^®  State  ;    and  if   a  man  has  a  mine  under  his 

gi'ound  it  is  not  his,  it  belongs  to  the  Government,  and  he 

has  to  yield  it  up  to  the  Government.      True,  he  can  rent  it  from  the 

Government,  but   only  at  a  rental  ^hich  would   be   ruinous   to   him. 

The  same  thing  is  manifest  with  regard  to  commerce. 

Now  go  through  the  whole  of  these  states,  once  populated  by 
teeming  millions,  and  over  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles,  and 
what  do  you  find  ?  You  find  the  Arabs'  tents ;  you  find  desolation ; 
you  find  mounds  over  forgotten  cities ;  you  find  everything  that  tells 
of  ruin,  nothing  that  tells  of  prosperity.  Let  us  pray  that  the 
promise  of  Jesus  may  soon  be  fulfilled,  that  His  kingdom  shall 
come.  *'  Thy  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  Thy  dominion 
endureth  throughout  all  generations." 

DISCUSSION. 

£ev.  Edward  Sell,  B.D.  (Secretary  to  the  C.M.S.  in  Madras): 
Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — I  did  not  come  here  with  tne 
intention  of  saying  anything,  but  as  the  Chairman  has  said  we  all  want 
to  know  the  exact  truth  and  as  much  as  we  can  about  it,  I  do  not 
like  that  this  meeting  should  disperse  without  some  one  saying  a  little 
BUeofa  on  the  brighter  aspect.  I  shall  confine  what  I  have  to  say 
modern  tohooL  to  the  rise  of  a  modern  school  of  Mohammedans  in  India. 
Those  who  know  anything  of  Mohammedan  literature  will  remember 
that  in  the  palmy  days  of  Baghdad  there  was  a  rising  school  of  men  • 
who  strove  to  introduce  into  Islam  something  of  Freethought.  They 
were  called  the  Mutazallas.  It  so  happens  that  within  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  yeais,  in  India,  a  number  of  intelligent  men  have 
adopted  that  name.  The  Honourable  Amir  Syed  Ahmed,  Master  of  Arts, 
Cambridge,  and  a  barrister-at-law,  has  in  the  introduction  of  his  book, 
"The  Personal  Law  of  Mohammedans,''  distinctly  stated  that  ho  belongs 
to  that  school ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  would  be  desirable 
that  we  who  speak  about  Mohammedan  women  should  study  that  book. 

Then  in  Hyderabad,  in  the  Nyzam's  dominions,  there  are  a  large  number  of 
men  connected  with  the  administration  coming  from  Northern  India  who  belong 

In  H  derabacL  ^  *^**'  ®^^^^1  ®f  thought.    One  of  them,  whom  I  have  the  pleasure 
^  of  knowing,  Charagh  All,  has  written  a  very  remarkable  book  on 

the  poUtical  and  social  and  religions  reforms  in  Islam.     I  do  not  think  at  all 
that  he  has  proved  his  position,  but  there  are  admissions  made  with 
wfbnSr*   ^^g^J^  ^  th®  doctrine  of  inspiration  and  of  the  authority  of  the 
canon  law  in  Islam  which  are  very  striking  indeed.    He  has  alao 
written  another  book  on  the  religious  wars  of  Mohammed,  in  which  he  has  tried 
to  controvert  the  position  taken  up  by  our  Chairman  in  his  book,  '*  The  Indian 
Musalmans,"  and  who  in  common  with  myself  has  fallen  under  the  somewhat 
severe  criticism  of  Charagh  Ah.    However,  what  I  would  spedaUy  point  out  is 
temitv  *^^®'  *^**'  ^^®^  ™®^  entirely  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  nature 
ofyimw!     ^^  ^^^  Koran,  and  therefore  deny  the  standing  miracle  of  Islam. 
They  hold  much  more  reasonable  views  on  the  doctrine  of  inspira- 
tion ;  in  fact,  they  ridicule  what  I  consider  the  orthodox  view,  or  the  verbal 
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ikfWf  of  inspiraiion ;  they  cast  it  aside.  They  maintain  that  polygamy  and 
ilsTray  were  allowed  under  the  Koran  only  as  temporary  measures.  I  am  not 
at  aU  admitting  that  they  are  correct.  But  there  is  a  very  considerable  number, 
a  growing  nuxm}er,  of  educated,  cultured  Mohammedans  in  India  who  feel  that 
niukt  they  retain  their  allegiance  to  Mohammed  and  the  Koran  they  can  only 
do  so  by  entirely  throwing  aside  what  has  been  considered  to  be,  and  what  has 
been  put  before  you  as  being,  the  only  thought  in  Islam  about  these  subjects. 

Lei  order  to  make  out  any  case  at  all  for  this  position,  they  have  to  give  up 
entirely  tiie  whole  body  of  the  canon  law  and  of  the  interpretations  of  the  great 
writers  of  Islam.    I  myself  have  had  the  pleasure  of  controversy 
with  such  men,  and  I  have  always  maintained  with  them  this  position       ^^ 
—that  they  could  only  defend  their  case  by  giving  up  all  that  the 
canonical  lawyers  of  Islam  from  the  second  century  onwards  had  taught.    In 
reply  they  simply  push  them  all  aside,  and  say,  "  We  have  nothing  to  do  with 
tradition  ;  have  only  the  Koran  and  Mohammed.'* 

I  look  upon  this  state  of  affairs  with  very  much  hope  indeed  ;  and  I  try  to 
remember,  when  I  think  of  many  of  my  good,  kind-hearted  Mohammeaan 
friends,  I  try  to  remember  what  I  do  a  little  fear  some  of  y^^g^jB^i^tt^tj^im 
perhai>s  may  go  away  and  forget,  namely,  that  in  Islam,  even  as  in  ^^  ^^^^^ 
Christianity  and  other  creeds,  there  are  men  who  are  better  than 
tiieir  creed ;  and  I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  say  that  in  Islam  there  are  no  moral 
men  and  no  moral  women. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Glenny  (Hon.  Sec.,  North  Africa  Mission) :  Mr.  Chair- 
man, ladies,  and  gentlemen, — I  am  glad  to  have  the  privilege  of  adding  a 
fewwords  about  North  Africa  and  the  condition  of  Mohammedanism  there. 
When  I  first  visited  Africa,  about  seven  years  ago,  from  Alexandria  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Senegal,  Niger  and  Congo, 
a  district  bigger  than  Europe,  there  was  no  Protestant  Experience  in 
Missionary  amongst  the  Mohammedans ;  and  not  only  so,  but  North  Africa. 
there  was  no  remnant  of  the  church  left.  There  is  no  Coptic  church  or 
other  form  of  Christianity  among  the  natives  in  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algeria, 
or  Morocco.  For  the  last  thousand  years  the  light  of  Christianity  has 
been  utterly  extinguished.  We  have,  therefore,  the  opportunity  of  studying 
Mohammedanism  under  somewhat  peculiar  circumstances.  Mohammedan- 
ism has  had  it  all  its  own  way ;  and  if  it  were  possible  for  it  to  produce  goo<l 
fruit,  surely  where  it  has  had  power  for  a  thousand  years  is  the  place 
1^'ere  we  ought  to  find  it.  But  in  North  Africa  we  do  not  find  that  it  has 
produced  good  fruit.  If  I  tell  you  the  condition  of  things  there,  I  shall 
itepeat  some  of  the  statements  that  have  been  made  already.  We  find 
especially  in  those  countries  which  are  still  under  Mohammedan  govern- 
ment (Algeria  has  been  under  French  government  from  1830, 
and  Tunis  has  been  under  French  protection  since  1882)  the  ^'o^o'^iity' 
most  terrible  unrighteousness,  the  grossest  oppression  coupled  with  the 
vilest  immorality.  I  dare  not  in  a  company  like  this  tell  you  the  condition 
of  those  countries  morally,  or  rather  immorally.  I  could  not  tell  you  the 
vile  practices  that  are  known  in  those  lands.  Where  French  rule  has 
been  introduced,  they  are  freer  from  the  oppression  though  not  much  from 
the  immorality.  Everywhere  we  find  the  terrible  consequences  of  this 
false  faith.  Look  at  the  condition  of  the  women.  In  Morocco  Women  in 
they  frequently  tell  us,  "  What  is  the  good  of  talking  to  us  Morocco. 
ajboat  Jesus  Christ  and  spiritual  things  ?  Why  don't  you  go  and  talk  to 
the  oowsl  We  have  no  souls."  That  is  the  state  of  things,  dear  friends, 
niihiii  five  days'  journey  of  London.    There  are  millions  of  women  in 
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Morocco  who  do  not  know  whether  they  have  any  souls  or  whether  they 
have  not.  And  that  is  because  they  are  under  the  teaching  of  Mohammed- 
anism. Under  Mohammedanism  women  are  looked  upon  as  animalfl.  I 
asked  a  man  once,  "Now  what  is  the  price  you  would  pay  for  a  good 
wife  ?  "     "  Well,"  he  said,  "  about  the  same  as  a  mule — about  £12  o» 

You  have  also  heard  something  about  the  decrease  of  population.  The 
population  of  North  Africa  is  not  so  great  to-day  as  it  was  a  thousand  years  ago. 
^^^^  Now  here  is  a  remarkable  fact  on  the  other  side.  In  Algeria,  where 
^^3J^^  they  have  had  fifty  years  of  French  rule,  the  population  is  increas- 
ing pretty  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  every  year.  That  is  because 
there  is  a  firm  government  under  which  oppression  is  done  away  with  to  some 
extent,  and  there  is  security  for  life  and  property.  There  is  no  security  for  life 
and  property  for  a  native  in  Morocco.  There  is  security  enough  for  Europeans, 
but  none  for  natives.  Then  as  to  commerce.  There  is  a  proverb,  "  Where  the 
Turkish  horse  sets  its  hoof  the  grass  never  grows.'*  The  proverb  passes  am<nig 
the  Arabs  of  North  Africa.  The  Turkish  horse  is  a  synonym  for  the  Turkish 
Government,  though  thes>e  people  are  not  under  the  Turkiui  Government  now« 
There  is  the  clearest  evidence  alike  as  to  things  social,  commercial,  and  religiou8| 
that  the  people  are  sunk  almost  as  low  as  the  heathen,  and  certainly  veiy  much 
lower  than  they  were  in  the  days  of  Augustine,  Cj^prian,  and  Tertullian,  when 
there  were  four  or  five  hundred  bishops,  and  I  cannot  say  how  many  chuiches  in 
North  Africa. 

Eev.  F.  Lion  Cachet  (Secretary,  Dutch  Reformed  Missionary  Society) : 
Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — I  congratulate  Dr.  Schreiber  as 
being  one  of  the  most  fortunate  speakers  at  public  meetings,  considering 
that  a  few  words  of  his  spoken  ten  years  ago  about  the  increase  of  Islam  in 

the  Dutch  Archipelago  have  borne  such  splendid  fruit  in  the 

m^nfmSJJi^  present  day.     The  new  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 

Miuioni.      a  fow  days  after  he  came  into  power,  sent  a  circular,  to 

all  the  Protestant  Missionary  Societies  in  Holland ;  and,  with 
the  permission  of  the  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  read  this  circular,  of 
^v'hich  the  following  is  a  translation. 

"  Netherlands  India. — An  Appeal. 

"Attention  is  drawn  to  what  Dr.  Schreiber,  Secretary  of  the  Rhenish 
Mission  at  Barmen,  has  pointed  out  ten  years  ago,  that  the  number  of  Mission- 
aries in  Dutch  India  should  bo  greatly  increased,  in  order  to  counteract  the 
growing  influence  of  Islam  there,  and  it  is  further  shown  how  great  the  need 
yet  is  that  the  number  of  Missionaries  should  bo  increased.  It  appears  to  me 
that  this  article  deserves,  in  every  respect,  your  attention,  and  I  therefore  do 
myself  the  pleasure  to  offer  you  a  copy  thereof.  I  need  hardly  state  that  the 
Government  would  value  it  highly  if  the  Missionary  Societies  in  the  Netherlands 
would  put  forth  their  utmost  efforts  to  increase  the  number  of  Missionaries  in 
Dutch  India,  and  to  counteract  the  increasing  influence  of  Islam  among  the 
heathen  in  the  Indian  Archipelago. — Signed,  Keucuenius." 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  most  important  document  if  you  just 
take  into  consideration  that  for  at  least  sixty  or  seventy  years  the  Mission- 
eoold  not  go  where  they  liked  just  on  account  of  Mohammedanism  ; 
the  Mohammedans  knew  they  were  patronised  by  the  Grovemment. 
however,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  calls  upon  the 
rns  to  increase  the  number  of  Missionaries  so  as  to  further  Missionary 
among  the  heathen.     Oh,  if  we  could  do  it ! 
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I  call  upon  every  Christian  man  and  every  Christian  woman,  not  only 
in  this  hall,  to  assist  ns.  We  are  not  rich.  I  do  not  ask  for  money.  But 
I  do  ask ;  help  and  assist  us  with  your  prayers,  so  that  the  doors  heing 
thrown  open  we  can  find  the  means  to  preach  Christ  not  only  in  Java 
where  onr  Sodeiy  lahonrs,  but  all  over  the  whole  of  the  islands  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago  with  their  thirty  millions  of  heathen  and  Mohammedans 
under  the  Datch  sway. 

• 

• 

Count  van  limbiirg  Stiniia  (Netherlands  Missionary  Society) :  Mr. 
Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — I  have  to  begin  by  apologising  for  my 
English,  which  is  a  little  bad,  for  I  am  not  accustomed  to  speak  English. 
It  may  be,  sir,  that  I  who  am  not  a  Missionary,  a  layman  only,  may  be 
allowed  to  speak  a  few  words  on  Missions.  Perhaps  it  may  seem  bold  for 
me  to  do  so  after  all  the  learned  speeches  we  have  heard :  but  I  cannot  be 
silent  about  the  blessings  that  I  saw  in  India  that  were  brought  by  the 
Missions  and  the  Missionaries  of  the  Dutch.  In  the  Mohammedan  world 
when  the  men  marry,  they  choose  their  wives  according  to  their  outward 
gifts,  which  are  liable  to  change ;  but  the  Christian  Missionary  makes  men 
attentive  to  the  inner  worth  of  the  woman.  In  the  schools  I  thought  how 
Christianity,  the  Gospel,  is  like  the  leaven  that  the  widow  put  into  the 
flour. 

The  Chairman :  I  am  sure  that  if  any  other  gentleman  wishes  to 
speak  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  him.      I  cannot  let  this  meeting 
come  to  an  end  without  saying  how  deeply  impressed  I     vaiuAWe 
have   been    by  the  testimony  we  have  had  regarding    teitimony. 
the  progress  of  Mohammedanism  and  of  Christianity  in  Java  and 
Dutch  India.     I  have  never  heard  statements  more  convincing,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  satisfactory  than  those  which  we  have  received 
from  our  Dutch  friends.     But  when  Dr.  Schreiber  lamented  that  the 
number  of  pilgrims  had  enormously  increased  from  Java  to  Mecca, 
I  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  number  had  largely  increased,  not 
because  the  £Etith  of  Islam  had  increased,  but  because  steamships 
make  pilgrimage  more  easy.     I  find  the  same  thing  going  on  in 
India.     The  number  of  pilgrims  increases  year  by  year;   and  yet 
we  know,  as  Mr.  Sell,  from  Madras,  has  told  us,  that  Islam  is  losing 
its  bigotry  in  India.    The  increase  of  pilgrimage  is  simply     j^^^ . 
a  result  of  the  increase  of  steapi  navigation.     I  ask  your  India  loting 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  with  the  extension  of  education     ^v>^' 
in  Java,  while  Islam  has  increased  Christianity  has  increased  still 
more.     Now  this  is  also  the  experience  which  we  have   in  India; 
with  the  education  of  the  Mohammedans  the  bigotry  of  Moham- 
medans  is  losing  its  force;  they  grow  more   enlightened;  and  as 
they  are  growing  more  enlightened  they  are  coming  to  see  more 
clearly  the  good  that  is  in  Christianity. 

A  Delegate :  Mr.  Chairman, — I  represent  the  oldest  Dutch  Society.  I 
Lave  a  word  to  say.  I  want  to  give  the  same  good  thanks  that  are 
oefitowed  to  yon  by  the  Bev.  Lion  Cachet.    I  can  add  one  thing  to  what 
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he  has  told  you  about  our  new  Ministry.  Our  Society  has  had  the  honour 
of  being  presented  to  the  Minister  of  Colonies,  and  he  has  asked  us  to 
give  him  some  ideas  upon  several  points  that  will  be  useful  in  helping 
forward  Missions.  He  promised  that  the  Government  would  lielp  us  in 
all  matters.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  during  the  past  year  there  has  been 
more  sympathy  between  the  various  Societies  in  Holland.  Our  little 
Holland  has  not  a  good  name  for  Missionaiy  efforts,  but  since  last  year 
there  has  been  a  Conference,  and  a  new  bond  of  sympathy. 

Bishop  Crowther  of  the  Niger  closed  the  meeting  with  prayer. 


OPEN    CONFERENCE. 


Second  MEEnNO. 


BUDDHISM  AND  OTHER  HEATHEN  SYSTEMS;  THEIR  CHARACTER 
AND  INFLUENCE  COMPARED  WITH  THOSE  OF  CHRISTIANITY, 
*  THE  LIGHT  OF  ASIA,"  AND  •*  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD:' 

{Wednesday  afternoon^  June  13^A,  in  the  Lower  HaU). 

Sir  Xonier  Konier-WillianiB,  KC.IJB.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  (of  the  University 

of  Oxford),  in  the  chair. 

Acting  Secretary,  Bev.  W.  Stevenson,  MJL 
Bev.  Dr.  Thompson  (of  Boston,  U.S.A.,)  offered  prayer. 

Buddhism. 

The  Chairman :  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — I  should  certainly  have 
preferred,  as  Chairman,  limiting  myself  to  the  pleasant  duty  of 
introdacing  abler  speakers  than  myself,  had  I  not  been  specially 
requested  to  open  the  Conference  to-day  by  putting  before  you  a  few 
of  the  chief  contrasts  between  the  essential  doctrines  of  Buddhism 
and  of  Christianity. 

It  is  one  of  the  strange  phenomena  of  the  present  day,  that  even 
educated  persons  are  apt  to  fall  into  raptures  over  the  doctrines  of 
Buddhism,  attracted  by  the  bright  gems  which  its  ad-     jjtnij 
mirers  cull  out  of  its  moral  code  and  display  ostentatiously     »diniw". 
while  keeping  out  of  sight  all  the  dark  si)ots  of  that  code,  all  its 
trivialities,  and  omitting  to  mention  precepts,  which,  indeed,   no 
Christian  could  soil  his  lips  by  uttering.    It  has  even  been  asserted 
that  much  of  the  teaching  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  based  on 
previously  current  moral  precepts,  which  Buddhism  was  the  first  to 
introduce  to  the  world  five  hundred  years  before  Christ.     But  this  is 
sot  all.    The  admirers  of  Buddhism  maintain  that  the   TheUghtof 
Buddha  was  not  a  mere  teacher  of  morality  but  of  many      ^^^ 
other  great  truths.    He  has  been  justly  called,  say  they,  "  the  Light 
of  Asia,"  though  they  condescendingly  admit  that  Christianity  as  a 
later  development  is  more  adapted  to  become  the  religion  of  the  world. 

Let  us,  then,  inquire  for  a  moment  what  claim  Gautama  Buddha 
has  to  this  title, — the  "  Light  of  Asia  "  ?  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
those  who  give  him  this  name  forget  that  his  doctrines  ^^ 

only  spread  over  Eastern  Asia ;  and  that  Mohammed  has 
as  much  right  as  Buddha  to  be  called  the  *'  Light  of  Asia."    But 
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was  the  Buddha,  in  any  trae  sense,  a  light  to  any  part  of  the  world  ? 
It  is  certainly  trae  that  the  main  idea  implied  by  Buddhism  is 
intellectual  enlightenment.  Buddhism  means,  before  all  things, 
Katuwof  enlightenment  of  mind,  resulting  firom  intense  self-con- 
Baddhist  centratiou,  from  intense  abstract  meditation,  combined 
cniishtenment  ^j|^jj  ^Yie  cxcrcise  of  a  man's  own  reasoning  faculties  and 
intuitions.  It  was  only  after  such  a  course  of  meditation  that  the 
so-called  light  of  knowledge  burst  upon  the  man  Grautama.  It  was 
only  then  that  he  became  Buddha,  the  enlightened  one.  We  read 
in  '^  Lalita  Vistara  "  that  at  the  supreme  moment  of  this  enlighten- 
ment, actual  flames  of  light  issued  from  the  crown  of  the  Buddha's  head. 
Of  what  nature,  then,  was  this  so-called  light  of  knowledge 
that  radiated  from  the  Buddha?  Was  it  the  knowledge  of  Us 
own  deep  depravity  of  heart  ?  or  of  the  origin  of  sin  ?  No,  the 
Buddha's  light  was  in  this  respect  profound  darkness.  He  confessed 
himself  a  downright  Agnostic.  The  origin  of  the  first  evil  act  was 
to  him  an  inexplicable  mystery.  Was  it  then  a  knowledge  of 
the  goodness,  justice,  and  holiness  of  an  omnipotent  Creator?  Was 
it  a  knowledge  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  ?  No,  the  Buddha's  light  was 
in  these  respects  also  utter  darkness.  In  these  respects  too,  he  acknow- 
ledged himself  a  thorough  Agnostia  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
existence  of  any  Supreme  Being — of  any  being  higher  than  himself. 

What  Buddha  What  thcu  was  the  light  that  broke  upon  the  Buddha? 

oUimedtobe.  What,  after  all,  was  this  enlightenment  which  has  been 
so  much  written  about  and  extolled  ?  All  that  he  claimed  to  have 
discovered  was  the  origin  of  suffering  and  the  remedy  of  suffering. 
All  the  light  of  knowledge  to  which  he  attained  came  to  this,  that 
BuflFering.  arises  from  indulging  desires ;  that  suflFering  is  inseparable 
from  life ;  that  all  life  is  sufiering,  and  that  suffering  is  to  be  got 
rid  of  by  the  suppression  of  desires,  and  by  extinction  of  personal 
existence.  You  see  here  the  first  great  contrast.  When  the  Buddha 
said  to  his  converts,  "  Come,  follow  m.e,"  he  bade  them  expect 
to  get  rid  of  suffering;  he  told  them  to  stamp  out 
suffering  by  stamping  out  desires.  When  the  Christ  said 
to  His  disciples,  "  Come,  follow  Me,"  He  bade  them  expect 
suffering;  He  told  them  to  glory  in  their  sufferings;  to  rejoice 
in  their  sufferings ;  nay,  to  expect  the  perfection  of  their  characters 
through  suffering.  It  is  certainly  noteworthy  that  both  Christianity 
and  Buddhism  agree  in  asserting  that  all  creation  travaileth  in  pain — 
in  bodily  suffering,  in  tribulation.  But  mark  the  vast,  the  vital  dis- 
tinction in  the  teaching  of  each.  The  one  taught  men  to  aim  at 
the  glorification  of  the  suffering  body,  the  other,  at  its  utter 
annihilation.  What  says  our  Bible?  We  Christians,  it  says,  are 
members  of  Christ's  Body — of  His  flesh  and  of  His  bones — of  that 
Divine  Body  which  luas  a  suffering  Body — a  cross-bearing  Body — and 
A  oontrut  ^^  ^^^  ^  glorified  Body — an  ever-living,  life-giving  Body. 
A  Buddhist,  on  the  other  hand,  repudiates  as  a  simple 

mjwssibility  all  idea  of  being  a  member  of  the  Buddha's  body. 
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How  oonld  a  Buddhist  be  a  member  of  a  body  which  was  burnt, 
which  was  dissolved,  which  became  extinct  at  the  moment  when 
the  Buddha's  whole  personality  became  extinguished  also  ? 

But,  say  the  admirers  of  Buddhism,  at  least,  you  will  admit 
that  the  Buddha  told  men  to  get  rid  of  sin  and  to  aim  at  sanctity  of 
life.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  The  Buddha  had  no  idea  ofp^^^Qy^,,^^^ 
sin,  as  an  offence  against  God ;  no  idea  of  true  holiness,  of  ftin  aad 
What  he  said  was,  "  Get  rid  of  the  demerit  of  evil  actions,  ^^^^' 
and  store  up  merit  by  good  actions."  This  storing  up  of  merit,  like 
capital  at  a  bank,  is  one  of  those  inveterate  propensities  of  human 
nature,  which  Christianity  alone  has  delivered  men  from. 

Only  the  other  day  I  met  an  intelligent  Sikh  from  the  Punjab,  and 
asked  him  about  his  religion.  He  replied,  '^  I  believe  in  one  God, 
and  I  repeat  my  prayers,  called  Japji,  every  morning  and  evening. 
These  prayers  occupy  six  pages  of  print,  but  I  can  get  through  them 
in  little  more  than  ten  minutes."  He  seemed  to  pride  himself 
on  this  rapid  recitation  as  a  work  of  increased  merit.  I  said,  "  What 
else  does  your  religion  require  of  you  ?  "  He  replied,  "  I  have  made 
one  pilgrimage  to  a  holy  well  near  Amritsar.  Eighty-five  steps 
lead  down  to  it.  I  descended  and  bathed  in  the  sacred  pool.  Then 
I  ascended  one  step  and  repeated  my  Japji  in  about  ten  minutes. 
Then  I  descended  again  to  the  pool  and  bathed  again,  and  ascended 
to  the  second  step  and  repeated  my  Japji  a  second  time.  Then  t 
descended  a  third  time  and  bathed  a  third  time,  and  ascended  to  the 
third  step  and  repeated  my  Japji  a  third  time ;  and  so  on  for  the 
whole  eighty-five  steps,  eighty-five  bathings,  and  eighty-five 
repetitions  of  the  same  prayers.  It  took  me  exactly  fourteen  hours, 
from  5  p.m.  one  evening  to  7  a.m.  next  morning."  I  asked, 
"  What  good  did  you  expect  to  get  by  going  through  this  task  ?  '* 
He  replied,  "  I  hope  I  have  laid  up  a  great  store  of  merit,  which  will 
last  me  for  a  long  time."  This,  let  me  tell  you,  is  a  genuine  Hindu  idea. 
It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  Brahmanism,  of  Hinduism,  of  Zoroastrianism. 
It  is  equally  a  Mohammedan  idea.  It  is  even  more  a  Buddiui'i 
Buddhist  idea.  Buddliism  recognises  the  terrible  con-  remedy, 
sequence?  of  evil  actions,  but  provides  no  remedy  except  the  storing 
up  of  inorit  by  ^ood  actions  as  a  counterpoise.  The  Buddha  never 
claimed  to  be  a  deliverer  from  sin.  He  never  pretended  to  set  any  one 
free  from  the  bondage  of  sinful  acts  and  sinfal  habits.  He  never  pro- 
fessed to  provide  any  remedy  for  the  leprosy  of  sin,  any  medicine  for  a 
dying  sinner.  On  the  contrary,  by  his  doctrine  of  Karma  he  bound 
a  man  hand  and  foot  to  the  consequences  of  his  own  acts 
with  chains  of  adamant.  He  said  in  effect  to  every  one 
of  his  disciples,  "  You  are  in  slavery  to  a  tyrant  of  your  ovrn  setting 
up.  Your  own  deeds,  words,  and  thoughts,  in  the  present  and  former 
states  of  being,  are  your  own  avengers  through  a  countless  series 
of  existences.  If  you  have  been  a  murderer,  a  thief,  a  liar,  impure, 
a  drunkard,  you  must  pay  the  penalty  in  your  next  birth,  either 
in  one  of  the  hells^  er  as  an  unclean  animal,  or  as  an  evil  spirit, 
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or  as  a  demoD.  Von  cannot  escape,  and  I  am  poverlesit  to  set  70a 
freo.  "  Not  in  the  heavens,"  eays  the  Dhamma-pada,  "  not  in  the 
niiklst  of  the  eea;  not  if  thou  hidest  thyself  in  the  clefts  of  the 
inoimtnins,  wilt  thou  find  a  place  vhete  thoa  canst  escape  the 
fon-p  of  thy  own  evil  actions." 

t'outnist  the  first  words  of  Christ :  "The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  ia 
uiHin  ine,  because  He  hath  sent  me  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives, 
and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound." 
chttH(i*B*«7-  Yes,  in  Christ  alone  there  is  deliverance  from  the  bondage 
(if  former  transgressions,  from  the  prison-house  of  former  sins, — % 
ttil»l  cancelling  of  the  past,  a  complete  blotting  oat  of  the  handwriting 
thikt  is  against  us  ;  the  opening  of  a  clear  course  for  every  man  to 
ulart  afresh ;  the  free  gift  of  pardon  and  of  life  to  every  criminal,  to 
(ivcry  sinner,  even  the  most  heinous. 

Itut  here  again  I  seem  to  hear  some  admirers  of  Baddhism  say: 
^^'(^  admit  the  force  of  these  contrasts ;  but  surely  yon  will  allow  that 
in  the  law  of  Buddha  we  find  precepts  which  tell  us  not  to  love  the 
world ;  not  to  love  money  ;  not  to  show  emnity  towards 
''««  "  °^^  enemies ;  not  to  do  unrighteous  acts ;  not  to  commit 
impurities ;  to  overcome  evil  by  good,  and  to  do  to  others 
an  wo  would  he  done  by.  Yes,  I  admit  all  this ;  nay,  I  admit  even 
more.  I  allow  that  some  Buddhist  precepts  go  beyond  the  corre- 
Nltonding  Christian  injunctions;  for  the  laws  of  Buddha  prohibit  all 
killing,  even  of  animals,  for  food.  They  demand  total  abstinence 
from  stimulating  drinks,  disallowing  even  moderation  in  their  use. 
Tlioy  bid  all  who  aim  at  the  highest  perfection  to  abandon  the 
world  and  lead  a  life  of  celibacy  and  monkhood.  In  fine,  they  enjoin 
total  abstinence,  because  they  dare  not  trust  human  beings  to  be 
temperate.  How,  indeed,  could  they  trust  them,  when  they  promise 
no  help,  no  Divine  grace,  no  restraining  power?  The  glory  of 
(')irtstianity  is,  that  having  freely  given  that  power  to  man,  it  trusts 
him  to  make  use  of  the  gift.  It  seems  to  speak  to  him  thus: — ^Tby 
Crt'Htor  has  endowed  thee  with  freedom  of  choice,  and  therefore 
rrKjipcts  thy  liberty  of  action.  He  imposes  on  thee  no  rule  of  total 
itl>Mtinence  in  regard  to  natural  desires;  He  simply  bids  thee  keep 
I  hfm  within  bounds,  so  that  thy  self-control  and  thy  moderation  may 
bo  known  unto  all  men.  He  places  thee  in  the  world  amid  trials  and 
1  cniptations,  and  says  to  thee,  "  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,"  and 
by  its  aid  thou  mayest  overcome  them  all. 

And,  believe  me,  the  great  contrast  between  the  moral  precepts  of 
Buddhism  and  Christianity  is  not  so  much  in  the  letter 

IPJjJ*^  of  the  precepts,  as  in  the  motive  power  brought  to  bear 
|r^'  in  their  application.  Buddhism  says :  Be  righteous  by 
■Welves  and  through  yourselves,  and  for  the  tinal  getting  rid  of  all 
■tering,  of  all  individuality,  of  all  life  in  yourselves.  Christianity 
Bb  :  Be  righteous  through  a  power  implanted  in  you  from  above, 
Sough  the  power  of  a  life-giving  principle,  freely  given  to  yon, 
id  always  abiding  in  yon.      The  Buddha  eaid  to    his   foUowers, 
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"  Take  nothing  from  me,  trust  to  no  one  but  yourselves."    Christ  said, 
and  says  to  us  still, — "  Take  all  from  Me,  take  this  free  gift^  put  on 
this  spotless  robe,  eat  this  bread  of  life,  drink  this  living 
water."    He  who  receives  a  priceless  gift,  is  not  likely  a  dead  Baddh* 
to  insult  the   giver  of  it.      He  who  accepts  a  snow-  uviaJiLirt. 
white  robe,  is  not  likely  willingly  to  soil  it  by  impi^e 
acts.     He  who  tastes  life-giving  bread,  is  not  likely  to  relish  husks. 
He  who  draws  deep  draughts  at  a  living  well,  is  not  likely  to  prefer 
the  polluted  water  of  a  stagnant  pool.    If  any  one  therefore  insists  on 
placing  the  Buddhist  and  Christian  moral  codes  on  the 
same  level,  let  him  ask  himself  one  plain  question : — Who  wu^tte  mort 
would  be  the  more  likely  to  lead  a  godly,  righteous,  and       ^*^ 
sober  life, — a  life  of  moderation  and  temperance,  a  life  of  holiness 
and  liappiness, — the  man  who  has  learnt  his  morality  from  the  extinct 
Buddha,  or  the  man  who  draws  his  morality  and  his  holiness  from 
the  living,  the  eternal,  the  life-giving  Christ  ? 

Still  I  seem  to  hear  some  one  say.  We  grant  all  this;  we  admit  the 
tnith  of  what  you  have  stated.    Nevertheless,  for  all  that,  you  must 
allow  that  Buddhism  conferred  a  great  benefit  on  India  by     Btneflu 
setting  free  its  teeming  population  before  entangled  in  oonf«rT«dby 
the  meshes  of  ceremonial  observances  and  Brahmanical    *'»**^'»«**' 
priestcraft.     Yes,  I  admit  this.     Nay,  I  admit  even  more  than  this. 
I  admit  that  Buddhism  conferred  many  other  benefits  on  the  millions 
inhabiting  the  most  populous  part  of  Asia.    It  promoted  progress  up 
to  a  certain  point.     It  preached  purity  in  thought,  word,  and  deed, 
though  only  for  the  storing  up  of  merit.     It  proclaimed  the  brother- 
hood of  humanity.     It  avowed   sympathy  with   social  liberty  and 
freedom.     It  gave  back  much  independence  to  women.     It  inculcated 
universal  benevolence,   extending  even   to  animals;   and  from  its 
declaration  that  a  man's  future  depended  on  his  present  acts  and 
conditions,  it  did  good  service  for  a  time  in  preventing  stagnation, 
promoting  activity,  and  elevating  the  character  of  humanity.     But  if, 
after  making  these  concessions,  I  am  told  that,  on  my  own   Tj^i^notuia 
showing.  Buddhism  was  a  kind  of  introduction  to  Christi-  introduotioii  to 
anity,  or  that  Christianity  is  a  kind  of  development  of  ^'^^"•'^•"^'y' 
Buddhism,  I  must  ask  you  to  bear  with  me  a  little  longer  while  I 
point  out  certain  other  contrasts  which  ought  to  make  it  clear  to 
every  reasonable  man,  how  vast,  how  profound,  how  impassable  is  the 
gulf  separating  the  true  religion  from  a  mere  system  of  morality 
founded  on  a  form  of  pessimistic  philosophy. 

And,  first  of  all,  let  us  note  that  Christ  was  God-^enty  whereas 
Buddha  was  self -sent.     Christ  was  with  His  Father  from  everlasting, 
and  was,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  sent  by  Him  into  the    c^ntrMU 
world  to  be  bom  of  a  pure  virgin  in  the  likeness  and  between  chrut 
fashion  of  men.     Buddha,  on  the  contrary,  by  a  force  "»*^^*^ 
derived  from  his  own  acts,  passed  through  innumerable  bodies  of 
gods,  demi-godSy  demons,  men,  and  animals  until  he  reached  one  out 
of  numerous  supposed  heavens,  and  thence  by  his  own  will  descended 
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t;y-n  ':;iiUi  to  enter  the  side  of  Lis  mother  in  the  form  of  a  wh 
t.'-T-Kurit.  'i'ljen  Clirist  came  down  from  heaven  to  be  bom  on  eai 
rr-.KUith  in  ^  P'^'^f  1'^'^  humble  station,  to  be  reared  in  a  cottaj 
tatwtb.  to  be  traini'd  to  toilsome  labour  as  a  working  man.  T 
Jf  u'i'ilia  caini!  down  to  be  bom  on  earth  in  a  rich  and  princely  fami 
to  be  brought  up  amid  luxurious  surroundingB,  and  finally  to 
f'lrtli  iiH  a  mendicant,  begging  his  own  food,  and  doing  nothing 
l.ifj  own  Bupix)rt.  Then  again,  Christ,  as  He  grew  up,  showed 
(■igns  of  earthly  majesty  in  His  external  form ;  whereas  the  Bndd 
in  described  aa  marked  with  certain  mystic  symbols  of  nnirer 
monarchy  on  his  ft'ct  and  on  his  hands,  and  taller  and  more  8tat« 
in  frame  and  figure  than  ordinary  human  beings.  Then  when  ea 
entered  on  his  ministry  as  a  teacher,  Christ  was  despised  and  reject 
by  kings  and  princes,  and  followed  by  poor  and  ignorant  fishi 
men,  by  common  people,  publicans,  and  sinners.  The  Buddha  v 
honoured  by  kings  and  princes,  and  followed  by  rich  men  and  learn 
disciples.  Then  Christ  had  all  the  treasures  of  knowledge  hidden 
Himself,  and  made  known  to  His  disciples  that  He  was  Himself  t 
Way  and  the  Truth,  Himself  their  wisdom,  righteousness,  sancttfii 
tion,  and  redcmirtion.  The  Bnddlia  declared  that  all  enlightenme 
and  wisdom  were  to  be  attained  by  his  disciples, — not  through  hi 
but  through  themselves  and  their  own  intuitions, — and  that,  too,  oi 
after  long  and  painful  digcipline  in  countless  successive  bodily  exi: 
ences.  Then,  when  we  come  to  comjiare  the  death  of  each,  t 
conti-ast  reaches  its  climax.  For  Christ  was  put  to  death  violent 
by  wicked  men,  and  died  in  agony  an  atoning  death,  suffering  i 
the  eins  of  the  world  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  leaving  behind 
Jerusalem  alniut  one  hundred  and  twenty  disciples,  after  a  she 
ministry  of  three  years;  whereas  the  Buddha  died  peacefully  amoi 
liis  friends,  sulVoriug  from  an  attack  of  indigestion,  at  the  age 
eighty,  leaving  behind  many  thousands  of  disciples,  after  forty-fi 
years  of  teaching  and  ]»reaching.  And  what  happened  after  t 
utKiKO.  death  of  each '?  Christ  the  Holy  One  saw  no  corruptic 
'  hut  rose  again  in  His  present  glorified  body,  and  is  all 
for  evermore ;  nay,  has  life  in  Himself  ever-flowing  in  life-givh 
streams  towards  His  peoiilc.  Buddha  is  dead  and  gone  for  ev( 
His  body,  acconling  to  the  testimony  of  his  own  disciples,  w 
burnt  more  tlian  four  hundred  years  before  the  advent  of  Chrii 
and  its  ashes  distributed  everywhere  as  relics.  Even,  occordh 
to  the  Buddha's  own  declaration,  he  now  lives  only  in  the  doctrii 
Diietriiigi  which  he  left  behind  him  for  the  guidance  of  1: 
•miiMttd.  followers.  And  here  again,  in  regard  to  the  doctrii 
left  behind  by  each,  a  vast  distinction  is  to  be  noted.  For  tl 
"  '  delivered  hy  Christ  to  His  disciples  is  to  spread  by  degre 
■re  until  it  prevails  eternally ;  whereas  the  doctrine  1( 
Buddha,  though  it  advanced  rapidly  by  leaps  and  hounds,  : 
3rding  tc  his  own  admission,  to  fade  away  by  degrees,  till  at  tl 
id  of  hve  thousand  years  it  has  disappeared  altogether  from  tl 
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«arth,  and  another  Buddha  must  descend  to  restore  it.  Then  that 
other  Buddha  must  be  followed  by  countless  succeeding  Buddhas  in 
Bucceeding  ages;  whereas  there  is  only  one  Christ,  who  can  have  no 
successor,  for  He  is  still  alive,  and  for  ever  present  with  His  people. 
"  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

Then  observe,  that  although  the  Buddha's  doctrine  was  ultimately 
written  down  by  his  disciples  in  certain  collections  of  rh^try,^,^^^ 
books,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  yet  and  the 
that  a  gulf  of  diflference— a  fundamental  difference  of  *''**^**^** 
character — separates  the  sacred  books  of  each,  theBible  of  the  Christian 
and  the  bible  of  the  Buddhist.  The  Christian's  Bible  claims  to  be  a 
supernatural  revelation,  yet  it  attaches  no  mystical,  talismanic  virtue 
to  the  mere  sound  of  its  words.  On  the  other  hand,  the  characteristic 
of  the  Buddhist  bible  is  that  it  utterly  repudiates  all  claim  to  be  a 
supernatural  revelation ;  yet  the  very  sound  of  its  words  is  believed  to 
possess  a  meritorious  efBcacy,  capable  of  elevating  any  one  who  hears 
it  to  heavenly  abides  in  future  existences.  In  illustration,  I  may 
advert  to  a  legend  current  in  Ceylon,  that  once  on  a  time  five  hundred 
bats  lived  in  a  cave  where  two  monks  daily  recited  the  Buddha's  law. 
These  bats  gained  such  merit  by  simply  hearing  the  sound  of  the 
words,  that  when  they  died  they  were  hH  re-bom  as  men  and  ulti- 
mately as  gods. 

Yet  again,  I  am  sure  to  hear  the  admirers  of  Buddhism  say — "  Is 
it  not  the  case  that  the  doctrine  of  Buddha,  like  the  ^^^0,^^^ 
doctrine  of  Christ,  has  adf-sacrifice  as  its  key-note  ?"  Mif-Mcnflot.-a 
Well,  be  it  so.  I  admit  that  the  Buddha  taught  a  kind  of  *"**'*^ 
self-sacrifice.  I  admit  that  it  is  recorded  of  the  Buddha  himself  that  in 
one  previous  existence  he  plucked  out  his  own  eyes,  and  that  in  another 
he  cut  off  his  own  head,  and  that  in  a  third  he  cut  his  own  body  to 
pieces  to  redeem  a  dove  from  a  hawk.  But  note  the  vast  distinction 
between  the  self-sacrifice  taught  by  the  two  systems.  Christianity 
demands  the  suppression  of  selfishness;  Buddhism  demands  the 
total  suppression  of  self,  with  the  one  object  of  extinguishing  all 
consciousness  of  self.  In  the  one,  the  true  self  is  elevated  and  in- 
tensified ;  in  the  other  the  true  self  is  annihilated  by  the  practice  of 
a  fietlse  form  of  non-selfishness,  which  has  for  its  final  object  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  Ego — the  utter  extinction  of  personal  individuality. 
Then  note  other  contrasts  : — 

According  to  the  Christian  Bible,   regulate   and   sanctify  the 
heart's  desires  and  affections ;  according  to  the  Buddhist,    |f^tur«  of 
suppress  and  destroy  them  utterly  if  you  wish  for  true   lanctity.-a 
sanctification.     Christianity  teaches  that  in  the  highest     *>°°'****- 
form  of  life  love  is  intensified ;  Buddhism  teaches  that  in  the  highest 
state  of  existence  all  love  is  extinguished.    According  to  Christianity : 
Go  and  earn  your  own  bread;  support  yourself  and  your  family. 
Marriage,  it  says,  is  honourable  and  undefiled,  and  married  life  is  a 
field  on  which  holiness  may  grow  and  be  developed.     Nay,  more, 
Christ  Himself  honoured  a  wedding  with  His  presence,  and  took  up 
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,-    --.    .^ijseil  them.     Buddhism,  on  the 

j_—r'i  ..:';:  shun  it  as  if  it  were  a  burning 

^-.;.,:^onit,  abandon  wife,  children,  and 

.~,^-..  xcsks,  engaging  in  nothing  but  in 

.    ::i;  BudJha'a  law — that  is,  if  jou  aim 

^.i  ■  :^-j::on.     And  then  comes  the  impor- 

■^■ii  trusts  to  his  own  works  as  the  sole 

-u:  is  taught  to  say : — I  have  no  merit 

i.e  iv-ne  all  I  am  an  unprofitable  ser\'ant. 

^     .*    jj:  every  man  must  trust  to  his  own 

.    ;.-.     Fitly,  indeed,  do  the  raga  worn  by  its 

^.-j.tf-.'ati.'hworkof  itsown  b elf-righteousness. 

-..-->  :Ue  necessity  for  good  works.     On  the 

^  J   .;t^*:s  on  a  lofty  morality  so  strongly ;  but 

-  .-.•..•■  a*  the  outcome  and  evidence  of  faith; 

'.  .■strumont  of  salvation. 

,  ;.■  j.^in  to  the  most  important  and  essential 

..  1  :.v%i  separate  Christianity  from  Buddhism. 

^   »,-«.-L!jd  life   as  the  most   precious,  the   most 

.    A-ssessions,  and  God  Himself  as  the  highest 

.i,-.-:iso  jwrsonality,  the  great  I  AM  that  I  am  ; 

tt'  .trt<  to  thirst  for  a  continuance  of  personal 

t:;ii.     Niiy,  more,  that  we  are  to  thirst  for  the 

^       I'U  fi>r   conformity    to   His  likeness;   while 

V.  ;lii<  highest  of  all  aims  the  utter  extinction  of 

,.v  uttor  iiunihilation  of  the  Ego — of  all  existence 

,,.  A\b\  inwlaims,  as  the  only  true  creed,  the  ulti- 

, CI  tilling  into  nothing,  of  every  entity  into  pure 

.  „^   ■.llidl   1  do  to   inherit  eternal  life?"   says  the 

.  ■,..  -v:taU  1  do  to  inherit  eternal  extinction  of  life  ?" 

^';i,>  tdwunlity  to  have  to  ask,  in  concluding  this 
;^^ .  Whom  uliall  we  choose  as  our  Guide,  our  Hope, 
>^v«tii<ii  tliulightof  Asia,  or  the  Light  of  the  World; 
^  ^'liriitt  ?  It  seems  a  mere  mockery  to  put  this 
ltti>»«^'  "i^'l  thoughtful  men  in  the  nineteenth 
^^  Khiill  we  clasp  to  our  hearts  in  the  hour  of 
lluit  1i*IIk  u»  of  ^h^  extinct  man  Buddha,  or  the 
(u  Hi*  the  living  Christ,  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  ? 

Jainiam, 

^ItlilixtH,  D.D.  (United  Freabyterion  Mission,  Sajputana) : 

htillioi,  mid  f;cnUemen, — The  Jain  religion  lu^  claims 

^aud  liivi'NliKo'-'O"  from  its  relation  to  Buddhism,  and  as 

oi^  liliinlHM'iiig  among  its  adherents  not  a  few  of  the 

'  ^ftt  hikI  tiKwL  influential  merchants  of  Northern  India. 

lltll*  (l>''i''  numbers  stood  at  close  on  half  a  million  in 

Dtlln,  of  whom  nearly  400,000  lived  in  Bajputana. 
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The  date  and  cause  of  its  rise  are  alike  buried  in  obscurity.  The 
modem  Jains,  indeed,  c}aim  for  it  a  higher  antiquity  than  Buddhism, 
and  contend  that  Jainisin  is  the  original  faith,  and  Buddhism  a  later 
offshoot  and  sectarian  growth.  To  this  view  the  results  of  the  most 
recent  investigations  lend  some  support ;  and  the  Jains  would  seem 
to  be  the  direct  successors  and  representatives  of  the  Nigantha  sect, 
mentioned  in  the  edicts  of  Asoka. 

Like  the  Buddhists  they  have  invented  a  succession  of  twenty-four 
saints,  called  Tirthankars^who  have  risen  in  the  world  as  great  religious 
leaders  and  teachers,  and  passed  away  to  sinless  perfection.  ,^__^^_. 
The  first  of  these  is  said  to  have  heenRikabDeVf  and  the  last 
two  PdrswanaJLh  and  Mahdvira^  who  are  said  to  have  lived  within  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  each  other,  and  of  whose  existence  some 
historical  traces  are  professedly  found.  Pdrawandthy  who  lived  two 
and  half  centuries  before  Sakyamuni,  is  held  to  be  the  founder  of 
the  Jain  religion ;  and,  as  such,  his  image,  seated  in  an  attitude  of 
profound  repose,  finds  a  place  in  their  temples,  and  is  the  chief  object 
of  their  worship.  Mahdvira  they  regard  as  S^kyamuni's  teacher  and 
spiritual  guide. 

The  origin  of  Jainism  is  no  less  obscure  than  the  date  of  its  rise. 
Its  philosophical  and  ethical  systems  are  in  almost  perfect  accord  with 
those  of  Buddhism:  and  if  its  cosmogony  leans  more  to  that  Dateof  iuxiM 
of  some  Hindu  systems,  that  fact  seems  scarcely  to  afford  ««knowii. 
efficient  ground  for  the  entire  separation  and  active  hostility  which 
afterwards  obtained  between  the  sects.  The  same  law,  however,  holds 
in  religious  as  in  family  quarrels — the  closer  the  relationship  the  more 
bitter  the  enmity.  The  causes  which  have  led  to  the  survival  of 
Jainism  in  India,  while  the  Buddhist  faith  has  been  wholly  driven  from 
the  country,  are  also  somewhat  obscure.  But  the  fact  that  the  Jains 
formed  the  smaller  sect,  mutually  hating  and  hated  by  the  dominant 
Buddhists,  would  recommend  them  to  the  merciful  consideration  of 
the  Brahmans,  if  it  did  not  lead  them  to  make  common  cause  with  these 
old  and  bitter  enemies  of  the  Buddhist  faith.  Besides  this,  the  Jains 
seem  to  have  made  timely  concessions  to  the  Brahmans  which  still 
crop  out  in  peculiarities  in  their  ritual.  Not  the  least  marked  of 
these  is,  that  not  its  own  priesthood,  but  Brahmans,  generally  minis- 
ter in  the  Jain  temples,  and  perform  the  marriage  and  other  religious 
eeremonies  among  the  members  of  the  sect. 

The  entire  Jain  community  is  divided  into  eighty-four  gdchchas, 
or  families.  But  all  of  these,  again,  are  comprised  under  two  great 
divisions,  or  sects — ^the  Swetdmbaray  or  white-robed ;  and  . 

the  Digambaray  or  sky-clad.  These  denominations  are  *  °^* 
believed  to  date  from  the  two  first  founders  of  the  faith — Farswandth 
and  Mah&vira.  The  former  is  said  to  have  worn  one  white  sheet 
round  his  person,  and  the  latter  to  have  carried  his  asceticism  the 
length  of  dispensing  with  dress  altogether.  In  these  modem  days, 
however,  this  personal  distinction  between  the  two  sects  is  less  marked. 
Since  the  Digambar  priests  do  not  now  go  naked,  but  lay  aside  their 
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clothes  only  at  meals.  The  difference  between  the  two  sects  is  not 
confined  to  one  of  clothes,  but  extends  to  no  ffewer  than  seven  hundred 
points  of  doctrine  and  practice,  all  of  the  most  trivial  kind,  although 
eighty-four  at  least  are  regarded  by  the  Jains  themselves  as  of  the 
very  last  importance. 

The  Jain  priesthood  proper  are  called  Jatis,  a  name  which  indi* 
cates  the  renouncing  of  the  world  for  devotion.    They  are  vowed  to 

itanriMtiuMd.  ^^'^^y  *"^^  ^  religious  life ;  and,  although  not  ministering 

'^'***^*^  in  the  temples — a  duty  which,  as  already  mentioned,  has 
always  been  discharged  by  the  Brahmans — they  read  in  these  the 
sacred  books  of  their  faith,  and  are  in  return  supported  by  the  giils 
and  benefactions  of  the  laity.  Such,  at  least,  ought  to  be  their 
position  and  character.  But  for  centuries  the  Jatis  have  more  and 
more  ceased  to  play  the  part  of  priests.  They  are  found  now  engag- 
ing in  banking  and  commercial  adventures,  or  acting  as  quack  dolors 
and  necromancers.  They  thus  amass  large  fortunes,  wear  long,  oiled 
and  scented  hair,  and  flowing  dresses  of  the  finest  white  musUn,  and 
many  of  them  live  in  almost  unconcealed  concubinage  in  defiance  <A 
the  rules  of  their  order. 

As  a  natural  recoil  from  this  state  of  things,  a  very  strict  religious 
order,  called  Dhondiaa,  whose  name — from  dhuTidna,  to  seek — indicates 
A  natnria  that  they  are  seekers  aft^r  truth,  has  arisen  as  rivals  of 
'•»«'^*  the  Jatis.  These  have  in  great  measure  usurped  the 
place  in  public  estimation  of  their  less  rigorously  ascetic  brethren. 
They  practise  the  most  rigid  asceticism,  never  wash  their  persons  or 
clothes,  wear  dirty  rags  over  their  mouths  to  prevent  insects  ftom 
flying  in  or  being  injured  by  their  breath,  and  carry  about  with  them 
cotton  mops  to  sweep  the  ground  or  floors  they  tread  or  sit  down  on, 
lest  they  should  inadvertently  crush  an  ant.  So  far  do  they  carry 
this  pretence  of  guarding  the  sacredness  of  insect  life,  that  they 
will  drink  no  water  which  has  not  first  been  boiled  and  strained.  It 
can  well  be  imagined  that  such  being  their  personal  habits,  the  odour 
of  sanctity  in  which  they  live  is  far  from  being  a  pleasant  one,  and 
makes  their  presence  felt  by  one  of  the  senses  at  least  even  when 
at  a  considerable  distance  off. 

The  religious  tenets  of  the  Jains  differ  little  from  those  of  the 
Buddhists.     Like  them  they  are  atheists,  and  do  not  believe  in  a 
Its  tenets    great  first   Cause,  personal  or  otherwise.     Matter  they 
Buddhistio.    hold  to  be  ctemal.     Soul  and  spirit  are  not  distinct  from 
the  living  principle  in  man  and  animal,  but  only  manifestations  of 
it.     This  living  principle  or  spirit  is  bom  again  and  again,  passing 
through  myriad  states  of  existence,  until,  by  the  practice  of  virtue 
and  asceticism,  Moksha  or  Nirvdria  is  attained.     This  stage  of  per- 
fection consists  in  emancipation  from  life  and  its  evils,  and  especially 
from  the  necessity  of  being  bom  again  into  a  body.     Considerable 
difference  of  opinion  obtains  as  to  whether  the  state  of 

"^^*'***  Nirvana  is  one  of  utter  annihilation,  or  only  of  profound 
apathy  and  calm,  resulting  from  the  extinction  of  all  knowledge. 
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passion,  and  desire.  Bat  practically  there  is  no  difference;  for 
those  happy  mortals,  the  TirthanJcars,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
reached  this  state,  and  are  worshipped  by  the  Jains,  are  believed  to  have 
no  knowledge  of  or  connection  with  human  or  any  other  affairs,  and 
to  be  as  utterly  unaffected  and  unaffecting  as  the  blocks  of  stone  out 
of  which  their  images  have  been  hewn.  With  the  Jains  practical 
religion  consists  in  tenderness  to  life  of  all  kinds,  and  in  iupn«tioU 
the  cultiration  of  calnmess  and  continence,  truth  and  wiifw"^ 
chastity.  Of  these  practical  duties,  however,  the  first  only — to 
abstain  fin>m  taking  animal  life — ^is  considered  essential.  To  regard 
it  is  deemed  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  religion ;  and  to  violate  it, 
the  greatest  of  sins.  To  this  fear  of  taking  life  are  due  those  singular 
customs  observed  by  the  priesthood,  which  have  already  been  men- 
tioned. Even  the  laity  will  not  eat  after  dark,  lest  unwittingly  they 
should  swallow  a  fly ;  and  will  not  use  a  lamp,  unless  that  is  sur- 
nmnded  by  a  gauze  cover  to  protect  insects  from  the  flame. 

Such  is  a  brief  birdVeye  view  of  Jainism  and  its  teachings.  Let 
OS  proceed  now  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  doctrines  of 
Jainism  and  Christianity;  first,  on  the  dogmatic  and  jaiakmuid 
philosophical,  and  then  on  the  practical  side.  In  all  cJ»ri«ti»iuty. 
religions  the  fundamental  doctrines  are  those  which  centre  in  the 
Deity, — His  being,  attributes,  and  relations  to  the  universe.  Start- 
ing from  these,  we  find  that  Jainism  holds  a  purely  negative  position. 
The  founder  of  its  creed  seems  to  have  ignored  and  taken  no  account 
of  the  existence  of  a  God,  rather  than  to  have  positively  denied  it. 
Bat  when  he  affirms  that  the  universe  of  matter  and  spirit  is  un- 
created and  eternal, — that  all  things  have  gone  on  in  auneirteachiBrs 
imbroken  cycle,  self-developed  and  self-controlled, — that  •>»«*  ^^ 
deeds  lead  necessarily  to  their  own  reward  or  punishment  without 
a  lawgiver  or  law,  and  that  the  end  and  perfection  of  all  being  is 
a  state  of  utter  unconsciousness  if  not  of  positive  annihilation,  he 
leaves  no  place  in  the  universe  for  God,  and  stamps  his  creed  with 
the  brand  of  atheism.  In  this  we  see  a  natural  recoil  from  the 
Brahmanical  teachings  of  his  age.  Neither  in  the  dogma  of  the 
pure  absolute,  nor  in  the  pantheistic  fusion  of  God  with  nature,  nor 
in  the  Vedic  deification  of  the  powers  of  the  universe,  nor  in  the 
rising  Polytheism  and  multiplication  of  dumb  idols  could  the  founder 
of  the  Jain  and  Buddhist  &iths  have  found  any  satisfaction  to  the 
cravings  of  his  spirit  after  the  living  God.  And  so,  repelled  by  the 
teachings  of  the  Brahmans  and  the  popular  superstitions  alike,  he 
took  up  a  purely  negative  position,  and  constructed  a  scheme  of  the 
nniverse  from  which  God  was  practically  excluded.  Btit,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  the  negative  doctrine  of  its  founder  has  in  these  days  been 
carried  out  by  his  priestly  followers,  and  merged  into  a  pure  atheism 
of  the  most  positive  and  aggressive  kind.  As  Creator,  as  Lawgiver, 
ais  Buler,  the  Deity  is  rigorously  excluded  from  the  scheme  of  the 
universe,  and  no  place  is  found  for  Uim  among  the  works  of  ~~ 
bands. 
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But  while  Joinism,  as  held  and  taught  by  its  priests,  is  thus  a  system 

of  pure  atheism,  its  lay  members,  recoiling  from  their  godless  creed,  are 

found  everywhere  taking  for  granted  the  existence  of  a  supreme 

^"rowSr*""  overruling  power,  nay,  joining  with  their  poljrtheistic  Hinda 

neighbours  in  worshipping  a  multiplicity  of  idol-gods.     When 

conversing  with  intelligent  Jain  laymen  about  the  great  central  verities  of 

religion,  and  deploring  the  atheism  which  cuts  them  off  from  the  knowledge 

and  love  of  the  true  God,  "  whom  to  know  is  life  eternal,"  I  have  often 

been  met  with  the  same  rejoinder,  "  Why,  what  do  you  take  us  for  t     We, 

too,  believe  in  a  God  who  is  above  all." 

Thus  does  the  human  spirit  ever  crave  for  a  Divine  Father,  and  if  you 
expel  the  God-consciousness  by  the  door,  it  will  straightway  return  by  the 
window.  Crod  has  made  the  spirit  of  man  with  infinite  longings  and 
desires,  which  nothing  but  His  own  infinite  love  can  fill  and  satiny.  Ever 
in  the  history  of  the  race  does  this  deep  craving  manifest  itself.  We  find 
it  bursting  forth  in  Jacob's  anguished  cry,  "  Tell  me,  I  pray 

^2tj!  T^®®»  ^y  ^^^^  > "  ^^  Moses'  eager  entreaty,  "  I  beseech  Thee^ 
show  me  Thy  glory ; "  and  in  such  longing,  yearning  utter- 
ances of  the  inspired  Psalmist  as  these :  ''  My  soul  thirsteth  for  Thee 
...  to  see  Thy  power  and  Thy  glory ; "  "  My  heart  and  my  flesh  crieth 
out  for  the  living  God ; "  "  My  so\il  waiteth  for  the  Lord  more  than  they 
that  watch  for  the  morning."  To  this  longing,  yearning  cry  of  the  human 
heart  Jainism  can  give  no  satisfaction,  no  response.  In  our  loneliness 
and  sorrows  we  want  a  Father  on  whose  Divine  bosom  we  can  pillow  our 
weary  heads.  We  need  a  Father's  loving  ear  into  which  we  can  pour  all 
our  wants  and  wishes,  to  whom  we  can  cry  for  sympathy  and  aid.  To 
these  wants  and  aspirations  of  the  race  Jainism  presents  an  empty  void. 

Jainism  tells  us  that  we  are  fatherless  creatures  in  a  fatherless  world, 
that  neither  now  nor  ever,  neither  here  nor  hereafter,  shall  we  hear  a 
father's  voice,  or  see  a  father's  face,  or  be  embraced  in  the 
^iffiJir^  arms  of  a  father's  love.  Christianity  alone  fully  satisfies  all 
these  cravings  of  our  spirits.  It  reveals  God  to  us  as  a  faith- 
ful Creator,  as  a  bountiful  Benefactor,  as  the  Giver  of  every  good  and 
perfect  gift,  as  correcting  and  disciplining  us  by  His  providential  rule,  lead- 
ing us  on  to  higher  aims  and  the  perfection  of  our  being ; — as  bearing  with 
us  even  in  our  sin  and  rebellion,  and  with  infinite  love  seeking  to  win  us 
back  to  Himself  by  giving  "His  best  and  greatest  gift  for  our  redemption 
and  complete  salvation.  The  God-man  Christ  Jesus  lovingly  leads  us  back 
to  the  Father's  house  which  we  had  left,  to  the  Father's  love  which  we  had 
forfeited  and  spurned,  and  teaches  us,  looking  up  with  a  new  and  more 
trustful  love  and  sonship,  to  cry,  "  Our  Father  in  heaven,"  once  angry  with 
us,  but  now  reconciled,  the  Hearer  and  the  Answerer  of  prayer,  our  God  and 
Guide  through  life,  and  afterwards  our  exceeding  great  reward  and 
everlasting  inheritance.  Here,  then,  in  this,  the  fundamental  truth  and 
centre  of  religion,  Christianity  stands  out  on  a  height  immeasurably  above 
Jainism.  It  satisfies  the  cravings  which  the  atheistic  faith  only  mocks  and 
tantalises,  and  fills  the  aching  void  which  the  latter,  if  it  does  not  create 
and  widen,  at  least  leaves  hopelessly  yawning  in  the  soul. 

The  second  great  problem  with  which  all  religion  has  to  deal  is 
to  point  out  a  Saviour  and  a  way  of  salvation  to  our  lost  and  guilty 
humanity.     Let  us  see  how  Jainism  compares  with  Christmnity 
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in  solving  this  great  and  cracial  question.  Since  Jainism  has  no 
God,  it  has  consequently  no  Divine  Saviour  to  oflfer,  bynai  jaiai«na 
whom  sin  and  its  guilt  may  be  banished,  and  sinners  may  saTiouri 
Ite  renewed  and  lifted  up  into  union  and  fellowship  with  the  Divine. 
Bat  it  may  be,  and  has  been  said  in  argument  with  myself,  that  the 
Tirthankars  hold  the  place  and  discharge  the  offices  of  saviour  to  the 
followers  of  their  faith.  Let  us  examine  how  this  can  be.  These 
saintly  men  are  supposed,  by  long  courses  of  fasting  and  austerity,  to 
have  saved  themselves.  But  as  their  salvation  consists  either  in  the 
innihilation  of  their  being,  or  a  state  of  utter  unconsciousness, 
in  which  they  can  know  and  desire  and  do  nothing,  it  is  clear  that 
when  they  have  attained  to  this  state  they  can  do  absolutely  nothing 
in  the  way  of  saving  their  followers. 

But,  it  is  said,  "  They  have  left  their  teachings  and  example  hehind 
them,  to  serve  as  lights  to  guide  their  disciples  in  the  same  path  and  to  the 
lame  happy  goal."    But  all  expeiience  has  shown,  that  to  lift 
mm  up  out  of  the  mire  of  sin,  to  renew  their  hearts  and  JJ^J^J^^ 
guide  Uiem  in  the  paths  of  righteousness,  something  more  is 
needed  than  mere  precept,  however  sound;  and  mere  example,  however 
perfect.    This,  neither  Jainism  nor  any  other  humanly  contrived  religion 
etn  supply.     Man,  with  a  sinful  nature,  beset,  as  he  is,  with  temptation 
on  every  side,  has  in  himself  no  jwwer  to  follow  the  path  of  purity,  how- 
ever well  marked  out,  or  to  emulate  and  copy  an  example,  however  noble 
and  lofty.     He  must  be  bom  again  iy  a  Divine  Spirit  acting  on  his  spirit 
from  without.     He  must  be  lifted  up  out  of  the  mire  of  sin  by  a  Divine 
liand  held  out  to  help  him.     His  weak  knees  must  be  strengthened;  his 
filtering,  stumbling  feet  guided;  his  head  sheltered  from  the  assaults  of 
evil  by  a  power  and  a  spirit  higher  and  mightier  than  his  own.     And 
where  in  Jainism,  or  in  any  merely  human  system,  is  such  a 
»ving,  purifying,  guiding,  perfecting  power  to  be  found?  **^Jj!JJ^*^* 
Even  its  priests,  the  Dhundiaa,  while  sometimes  in  their 
qnritnal  pride  arrogating  sinlessness  to  themselves,  never  dare  claim  to 
have  reached  that  perfection  which  will  free  tkem  from  being  born  again 
into  other  bodies,  and  raise  them  to  the  longed-for  emancipation  of  their 
being.    As  for  the  laity — if  you  talk  to  them  of  salvation,  they  will  tell 
you  that  it  is  not  for  them,  that  they  have  no  hope  of  attaining  it,  that 
their  daily  lives,  their  thoughts,  and  words  and  deeds,  their  very  occupations, 
aU  drag  them  down  more  hopelessly  into  the  vortex  of  sin  and  demerit, 
and  into  the  misery  of  being  endl^sly  bom  again  into  new  bodies  with 
their  fresh  heritage  of  sin  and  woe. 

Now  contrast  this  with  the  Saviour  and  salvation  which  Christianity 
lias  to  offer.     It  holds  out  to  us  a  Divine  Saviour,  able,  and  as  willing  as 
able,  to   save   to    the    very  uttermost.      A  Saviour,   who, 
almighty  in  power,  took  upon  Him  our  guilt,  and  made  expia-  ^*^^^** 
tion  for  our  sin;  who,  by  virtue  of  His  Divine-human  nature, 
lays  his  hand  at  once  on  divinity  and  humanity,  reconciles  us  to  God, 
bnngs  us  not  only  into  fellowship  with  the  Divine,  but  into  the  relation  of 
a  higher  and  more  perfect  sonship,  and  by  His  Spirit  renews  and  sanctifies 
OOP  whole  nature,  and  makes  us  worthy  to  be  partakere  of  the  inheritance 
of  the  saints  in  light.    This  is  the  very  Saviour  which  o\ir 
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ruined  humanity  needs.  Hifl  oui<«tretched  hand  can  lift  us  up  from  oni 
pollution  and  degradation*  His  precious  blood  can  wash  all  our  sins  away. 
His  Spirit  can  sanctify  us  wholly,  and  lead  us  in  His  own  perfect  way  to 
His  own  holy  heaven. 

As  the  result  of  our  second  comparison,  therefore,  Jainism  is  found  to 
provide  no  Saviour,  and  a  salvation  which,  as  it  confesses,  is  unattainable 

to  all  but  a  few  favoured  beings,  and  has  been  actually 
^5ISm!^  attained  by  only  twenty-four  in  as  many  thousand  years. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  Jain  salvation  is  won  by  merit^ 
painfully  acquired  by  long  fasts,  macerations,  and  austerities ;  whereas 
salvation  through  Cluist  is  won  by  a  simple  act  of  faith,  which  brings  the 
human  spirit  into  contact  with  the  Divine,  and  gives  it  a  new  departure 
in  a  higher  and  Diviner  life. 

As  a  third  point  of  comparison,  let  us  come  to  the  practical 
morality  of  the  two  systems.  This  is  the  one  point  in  which  Jainism 
p^^^^^j^  stands  out  most  strongly,  and  in  regard  to  which  its 
monOity  admirers  most  boastfully  assert  its  claims.  Nor  will  it  be 
**""'*'^  denied  that  the  founder  of  Jainism  teaches  a  morality 
wonderfully  pure  and  perfect.  It  leans  too  much,  perhaps,  to  the 
feminine,  as  opposed  to  the  sterner  and  more  manly  \'irtues.  But 
this  high  praise  may  be  conceded  to  it — that  nowhere  outside  of 
Christianity  is  so  noble  a  morality  taught,  that  in  some  of  its  pre- 
cepts it  anticipated  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel,  and  displayed  a 
diffusive  philanthropy  only  excelled  by  the  higher  and  diviner  spirit 
which  Christianity  breathes.  •  But  the  excellence  of  Jain  morality  is 
the  cold  beauty  of  the  marble  statue,  perfect  in  form  and  pure  in 
colour,  but  void  of  the  breath  of  life.  Or  rather  it  is  an  engine, 
with  shaft  and  crank  and  lever  and  wheels  all  complete,  but  with  no 
steam  power  to  set  it  in  motion  and  energise  it  for  good.  The 
central  blot  and  fatal  defect  of  Jainism,  like  Buddhism,  is  its 
atheism.  Stripped  of  the  authority  of  a  supreme  lawgiver  and  judge, 
it  is  a  moral  code,  but  not  a  moral  power.  With  no  inspiring  Divine 
Spirit  to  raise  and  guide  and.  strengthen,  its  purest  precepts  fell 
dead,  its  perfect  morality  was  inoperative.  The  fact  of  its  failure  as 
a  moral  system  is  patent  on  the  very  surface  of  its  community. 

If  we  look  to  its  priesthood,  we  find  the  older  sacerdotal  caste,  the  Jatis^ 
as  we  have  already  seen,  false  to  the  vows  of  their  order,  given  up  to  a 
.  worldly  mercenary  spirit,  and  cultivating  self-gratification  in 
place  of  that  self-renunciation  which  their  founder  practised 
and  enjoined.  If  we  turn  to  the  new  order  of  Dhundia  ascetics,  we  find 
them,  while  observing  the  letter,  violating  the  spirit  of  that  tenderness  to 
life  which  is  the  prime  and  essential  law  of  their  religion.  True,  they  will 
not  diink  water  which  has  not  been  boiled,  lest  it  should  contain  living 
gei-ms ;  but  as  the  boiling  itself  must  kill  these,  they  relegate  that  duty  with 
its  attendant  sin  to  the  Jain  laity,  who  supply  to  the  pries>ihood,  not  their 
drinking  water  only,  but  all  the  cooked  food  which  they  use.  Thus  they 
devolve  their  own  sin  on  the  laity.  Christ,  who  knew  no  sin,  was  made  sin ' 
and  a  curse  for  us  j  and  the  true  law  of  self-sacrifice  enjoins  that  the  priest 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  take  upon  him  the  sins  of  the  people.    But  thf 
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Jam  priests  reverse  the  law,  and  endeavour^  though  vainly,  to  roll  the 
burden  of  their  sins  upon  the  people.    Then  these  holy  men  are 
I    guilty  of  a  much  worse  and  grosser  violation  of  the  law  of  self-  ^HJ^^i^^j, 
[    sacrilice  and  love  even  than  this.    After  partaking  of  food,  they 

carefully  bury  in  the  earth  any  fragments  that  remain,  lest  these  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  some  hungry  sinner  and  preserve  his  life,  in  which 
case,  they  ai^e,  any  sins  he  might  afterwards  commit  wotdd  be  visited  on 
them.  This  horrible  and  inhuman  doctrine  they  not  only  practise  them- 
selves, but  teach  their  lay  followers  to  practise,  with  the  inevitable  result  of 
drying  up  at  their  source  the  springs  of  charity  and  benevolence.  The 
wesdthy  laity  are  only  too  prone  to  learn  and  practise  the  lessons  of  their 
priestly  instructors ;  and,  while  careful  with  cheap  and  ostentatious  charity 
to  throw  a  few  handfuls  of  grain  every  morning  to  feed  ^^  ft^hmxn 
{ngeons  and  sparrows,  for  which  God's  providential  care  has         *  ^' 

made  ample  provision,  they  turn  away  from  their  doors,  unfed  and  unclad, 
their  poor,  starving,  and  naked  brothet  whom  God  has  entrusted  to  their 
charity  and  care.  Thus  they  gratify  at  once  their  avarice  and  selfishness, 
which  teaches  them  that  it  is  better  to  let  a  brother  starve  than  risk 
becoming  partakers  in  his  sins. 

JN'or  does  their  tenderness  for  animal  life  hinder  the  Dhundiaa  from 
practidng  and  conniving  at  suicide.    It  sometimes  happens  that  a  Dhundia 
or  Dhundini,  for  there  are  female  members  of  the  priestly  body, 
as  well — it  sometimes  happens,  I  say,  that  one  of  them,  weary  ^ 

of  the  world,  or  flattered  and  dazzled  by  the  promise  of  a  splendid  funeral 
procession,  cremation  in  sandal  wood,  and  of  being  canonised  as  a  saint, 
wiU  take  upon  himself  a  vow  of  voluntary  starvation,  and  carry  this  out 
with  the  connivance  of  the  Jain  community,  priestly  and  lay  alike.  Such 
religious  suicides  are  common  in  Bajputaua,  and  two  of  them  have  come 
under  my  own  cognisance.  In  both  cases  the  Jains  gloried  in  the  suicidal 
act,  and  resisted  all  interference  to  save  its  victim,  who,  in  one  case,  was 
saved  only  by  calling  in  the  authority  of  the  British  magistrate.  It  thus 
appears  that  tenderness  for  animal  life  has,  among  the  strictest  sect  of  the 
Jain  priesthood,  degenerated  into  care  only  for  ants  and  flies. 

Nor  is  it  otherwise  with  the  laity.  We  have  seen  how,  under  the 
distorted  teaching  of  their  priests,  they  have  no  bowels  of  compassion  for  a 
starving  brother-man.  Greed  of  gain,  no  less  than  a  refined 
selfishness,  leads  them  to  violate  tlus,  the  greatest  of  their  moral  * 
precepts.  Any  day  one  can  see  the  Jain  merchants,  who  are  so  tender  to 
a  fly,  and  so  scrupulous  about  taking  the  life  of  an  ant,  overloading  their 
tired  camels  with  merchandise  until  they  fall  dead  by  the  way,  piling  hard 
bundles  on  the  galled  back  of  a  wretched  pony,  and  remorselessly  twisting 
the  tails  and  goading  the  raw  and  bleeding  flanks  of  jaded  bullocks.  In 
short,  one  living  among  them  speedily  becomes  alive  to  the  fact,  that  a 
refined,  albeit  religious,  selfishness  is  the  mainspring  of  all  their  seeming 
goodness.    Theirs  is  not  the  sentiment  of  the  poet — 

**  He  prayeth  well  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast ; " 

but  the  desire  of  laying  up  for  themselves  merit  by  the  practise  of  a  cheap 
benevolence,  which  disappears  in  utter  selfishness  as  soon  as  it  comes  into 
conflict  with  their  avarice  and  worldly  gain. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  precept  of  tenderness  for  life  has 
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come  to  be  regarded  as  the  son  asd  snletanee  off  tfcesr  leSpoc,  and  toliaTe 

utterly  dwarfed,  if  net  Ew^-oired  op,  aO  odxrizKval  *^^fitTfT!r«, 

^J^2m^   Let  a  man  pay  the  ocmmon,  one-sded  chearxotoB  to  this  law, 

'^"^^'      and  strictly  carry  cot  the  caste  rules  cf  his  brctbexl>ood,  asd  he 

may  violate  all  the  other  moral  precepts  with  impmrtr.    He  may  lie,  steal, 

be  incontinent  and  unchaste,  and  live  a  life  cf  open  sm.  vitboct  incurnng 

censure  or  running  any  risk  cf  ezcommunicatiaii  at  the  kasds  of  his 

co-religioniste. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  Christianity  has  no  less  agcaSy  flailed  than 

Jainism,  and  the  impure,  immoral  lives  of  many  ncminal  Chiisdans  may  be 

cited  as  proof  of  the  allegation.    True*  alas!  cmly  too  true. 

^^^J^^  But  what  we  claim  for  Chrinianity  is  this— that  wfaererer  it  is 

really  received,  wherever  Christ  is  living  in  the  heart  by  faith, 

there  Christ's  image  reflected  in  a  pure  morality  will  more  or  less  perfectly 

be  found ;  for  it  lies  in  that  faith  as  an  inherent  virtue  and  power,  that 

wherever  it  enters  it  works  by  loVe,  purines  the  heart,  and  overocmes  the 

world.     Jainism,  even  in  its  highest  type  of  priesthood,  has  lest  the  vezy 

ground  idea  of  its  morality,  and  distorted  its  philanthropy  into  a  diseased 

and  cruel  selfishness,  while  it  has  utterly  failed  to  raise  the  mofalitj  of 

the  people  among  whom  it  was  most  widely  propagated     Ouistiaiiity, 

on  the  contrary,  raises  and  ennobles  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  received, 

and  has  to  be  credited  with  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  oar  western 

civilisation. 

As  a  fourth  point  of  comparison  between  Jainism  and  Christianity, 
let  us  look  at  the  eschatology  of  the  two  religions,  and  discover  the 

8tiiTi«ii«iT««iita.  i^^^^'^d^t  spiritual  results  to  which  they  respectively 
^  lead.    The  .lain  religion  teaches  that  man  is  perfected 

only  af^er  myriads  of  births  into  this  and  other  worlds,  and  by  a 
long  and  painful  process  of  penance  and  maceration ;  and  that  the 
perfection  of  his  being  consists  in  his  attaining  to  a  state  of  utter 
annihilation,  or  one  in  which,  delivered  from  all  knowledge,  desire, 
and  affection,  he  eternally  remains  in  a  condition  of  entire  uncon- 
scious repose,  affecting  and  being  affected  by  nothing  in  the  universe. 
One  can  easily  underKUnd  how  this  utterly  colourless  and  despairing 
view  of  the  future  hUiUt  of  humanity  was  by  logical  sequence  forced 
upon  the  founder  of  that  faith.  God  has  formed  the  soul  of  man  for 
Himself,  that  Jle  might  set  up  Jlis  throne  there  and  dwell  in  it  in  love. 
He  gifted  it  with  longings  and  deep  desires  which  nothing  but  an 

Th  Jain't  aL  ^"'^^'^'^''"K  ^'^^  ^'*^^  ^^^  ^^^  Satisfy.  But  when  the  founder 
****  of  Jainism  l)aniHhed  God  from  the  universe,  when  he  left 
no  loving  Father  and  King  to  occupy  the  throne  of  man's  heart,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  get  rid  of  those  desires  which  nothing  in  his 
system  could  satisfy.  I  fence  iliat  goal  of  man's  being  which  mocks 
at  and  disappoints  all  his  most  fondly  cherished  hopes. 

Turn   now  to   Christianity,  and   mark   the  contrast.     The  goal 
which  it  sets  before  man  is  not  the  annihilation  or  destruction,  but 
n*ohrigtiaa*ithe  sinless  perfection  of  liis  nature.     Not  the  paralysis 
^•P^*       and  death  of  his   powers  of  knowing  and    desiring  and 
g,  but  their  entire  emancipation  from  all  that  is  vile  and  sinful 
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atid  selfish^  their  infinite  expansion  and  unbounded  satisfaction.    His 
shall  be  a  knowledge  ever  widening  to  embrace  the  undimmed  glories 
of  the  Godhead  and  the  wonders  of  His  universe.     His  desires^  ever 
enlarging,  shall  be  ever  more  abundantly  satisfied,  and  his  love  shall 
ever  rise  and  bum  with  a  purer  and  brighter  flame.    In  the  glowing 
langoage  of  an  Apostle,  ^'  He  shall  be  able  to  comprehend  with  all 
saints  what  is  the  breadth,  and  length,  and  depth,  and  height,  and  to 
know  the  love  of  Christ  which  passeth  knowledge,  that  he  may  be 
filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  Crod."    In  short,  while  eternal  extinc- 
tion is  the  goal  of  being  which  Jainism  sets  before  its  votaries, 
eternal  life  is  that  which  Christianity  holds  out  to  its  followers ;  and 
while  the  Jain's  apotheosis  is  the  extinction  of  all  knowledge,  the 
Christian's  is  that  transcendent  spiritual  exaltation  which  xtenuaiiftaaA 
consists  in  knowing,  because  loving,  the  only  true  God,  "twn^idwUi. 
and  Jesus  Christ  whom  He  has  sent,  whom  to  know  is  life  eternal : 
"  For  we  shall  know,  even  as  we  are  known." 

Looked  at  from  another  point  of  view,  the  contrast  between  the  Jain 
and  Christian  future  hopes  is  very  striking.     When  death  visits  a  Jain 
lioosehold,  when  some  beloved  one  is  taken  away,  what  ray 
of  light  illuminates  the  darkness  of  the  grave  1    In  such  cir-  Jj^j^^j^t 
comstances  I  have  often  asked  the  mourning  husband  or  father, 
''Have  you  no  hope  of  seeing  and  meeting  your  dear  one  again!"     Sur- 
prise at  the  question  would  for  a  moment  banish  even  the  poignancy  of 
grief,  to  be  followed  by  a  sad  shake  of  the  head,  and  the  despairing  cry, 
"  How  should  I  ?    My  loved  one  is  gone,  gone  for  ever ! "     How  should 
the  Jain  mourner,  indeed,  or  the  Buddhist,  or  the  Hindu,  or  any  other 
believer  in  transmigration,  be  able  to  cherish  any  hope  of  seeing  again  their 
dear  ones  departed)    The  loved  individuality  is  lost  for  ever.     The  soul 
that  responded  to  their  love  may  now  be  inhabiting  the  body  of  a  dog,  or 
a  snake,  or  some  loathsome  reptile.     The  holders  of  such  a  creed  mourn  as 
those  who  have  no  hope ;  and  the  blackness  of  a  rayless  night  settles  down 
upon  the  grave.     On  the  other  hand,  how  glorious  are  the  hopes  which  the 
Gospel  gives  us !    Our  dead  are  not  lost,  but  gone  before,  are      „ 
waiting  to  welcome  us  to  the  heavenly  shore  and  the  mansions  vot  wMiJSbw." 
of  bliss.     There  we  shall  recognise  them  with  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  and  an  intenser  love,  where  there  shall  be  no  more  partings,  and 
where  "  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears." 

As  a  fifth  and  final  point  of  comparison,  look  at  Jainism  and 
Christianity,  as  aggressive  and  Missionary  religions,  proposing  to 
conquer  the  world,  and  win  men  of  every  clime  and  creed    i,j,^ini^ 
to  the  one  dominant  faith.     In  its  pristine  vigour  the  aMUtionary 
followers  of  the  Jain,  as  of  the  Buddhist,  faith  seem  to     "^*«^' 
have  risen  to  the  conception  of  its  high  Mission  to  extend  its 
empire  in  an  ever-widening  circle  over  every  nation  of  the  earth. 
But  from  this  high  conception  it  speedily  fell,  and  for  centuries, 
far  from  extending,  its  empire  has  gradually  been  shrinking  and 
contracting,  until  the  members  of  its  community  can  be     jdniwa 
counted  by  a  few  hundred  thousands  among  the  teeming    dju»f  out. 
millions  of  India.    Jainism  as  a  creed  is  slowly  dying  out,  and  its 
VOL.  h  4  i 
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ftA  iH  not.  far  distant.     It  has  failed  to  mtisfy  the  Bpirittial  wants 
mill  ii»|iinit  i"iis  of  Immanitv,  and  its  doom  is  Ecaled. 

Ditw  (lilViTfiit  lias  bccD  the  career  of  ChristiaDity.  It,  too,  claims 
li.  lilt  II  rfli^ion  for  the  nhole  vorld.  The  commission  of  its  Divina 
|''iiiiiiilcr  tu  llic  di?ci])lcs  vas,  '*  Go  re  into  all  the  world,  and  preach 
likiiiiunitr  the  GosiH'i  to  every  creature;  "  and  from  that  day  to  this 
ittiuDpiitBi.  it  has  with  more  or  le^s  zeal  and  persistence  been  seeking 
t<i  L-iirry  out  it»  Lord's  command,  and  extend  His  kingdom  among 
iiK-ii.  lliere  liare  been  times,  indeed,  of  failing  faith  and  faltering 
leal.  Hut  with  the  fresh  up-springing  of  faith  the  aggressive  zeu 
of  tilt!  (.Ihurch  has  hlazed  out  afresh.  Step  by  step,  by  her  benign 
{M>w<T  triuuiphin^  in  bloodless  victories,  she  has  subjugated  the 
mil  ions,  has  niisod  them  from  rude  barbarism  to  high  culture  and 
rivilisaliuii,  until  by  virtue  of  ttieir  material,  intellectual,  and  spiritual 
I'l-HiiiirccH  they  have  taken  a  foremost  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
wiirlil.  And  in  these  modern  days,  when  the  Church  of  Christ  is 
hi.  liiHt  lici-ouiing  roused  to  her  duty  and  high  destiny,  she  is  begin- 
ning to  ]int  forth  eflbrts  more  worthy  of  herself  and  ber  Divine 
MukI't,  to  advance  witb  firmer  imd  bolder  strides,  and  is  promising 
til  uccoiniilish  wliat  neither  Jainism  nor  Buddhism  could  achieve — to 
liriiig  all  men  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  to  banish  ignorance  and 
HUpirstition  with  ail  their  attciulant  cruelties  and  tyrannies,  and  to 
tiiiike  ill!  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and 
iif  Mis  riirist.  Thus  Christianity  boasts  and  proves  herself  to  be  not 
1  hii  lijihl  of  Eurojie,  or  of  Asia  only,  but  to  be,  in  very  truth,  what 
ln-r  iJiviuc  Founder  claimed  for  her — the  light  and  salvation  d  the 
world. 

Sev.  P.  P.  Ellinwood,  D.D.  (Secretary,  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  X^.S.A.):  Mr.  Chairman, — In  being  called  upon 
to  (ipeak  on  Hinduism  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Monier-NVilliams,  from 
wlii'iii  I  have  learned  more  on  the  subject  than  from  any  other 
tirieiital  pcholar,  I  feel  much  like  a  schoolboy  when  appearing  with 
liirt  first  juvenile  eftusion  before  the  headmaster.  Moreover,  I  am  to 
ilcKerilie  this  vast  and  complex  system  in  so  short  a  time  that  it  seems 
like  giving  an  account  of  some  boundless  jungle  by  hastily  plucking 
ii  handful  from  its  extensive  flora  and  presenting  that  as  the  thing 
raqaired. 

Hinduism  is  a  profound  deep,  whether  considered  as  a  religion,  aa 

iophy,  or  as  a  social  power  controlling  millions  of  mankind.   It 

_B, ,  seems  to  me  to  present  a  broader  field  of  study  than  all 

tite.  the  other  false  religions  combined.      It  is  the  masterpiece 

man  error.     It  illustrates  in  the  very  highest  degree  the  ei- 

ftustivc  effort  of  human  philosophy  to  find  out  God,  and  at  the 

mo  timo  the  most  successful  of  all  Satan's  devices  to  obscure  the 

lowkdge  of  God  with  ianuneiable  lies. 
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In  studying  the  system  as  a  religion,  all  will  depend  on  the 
of  its  history  to  which  our  attention  is  directed.    nwVadie 
In  the   first  few  centuries,  or  what  is    known  as  the     p«™>^ 
Vedic  period,  we  find  a  simple  nature-worship,  probably  imported  by 
the  Indo-Aryans  upon  their  first  entrance  in  the  valley  of  the  Indus. 
The  heaven  above  them  was  the  recognised  source  of  all  good, 
md  was  worshipped  as  deity  under  a  vague  monotheistic  conception. 
But  very  soon  there  was  a  tendency  to  separate  the  difierent  powers 
of  nature — as  the  rain,  the  sun,  the  earth — till  at  length  each  came  to 
be  addressed  as  Divine. 

This  first  stage  might  properly  enough  be  called  Indo-Aryanism, 
It  was  free  firom  many  of  the  debasing  and  oppressive  superstitions 
which  were  subsequently  introduced.  There  was  neither  caste,  nor 
idol  worship,  nor  transmigration,  and  only  the  germs  of  pantheistic 
philosophy. 

If  we  take  our  view  a  few  centuries  further  on,  we  find  that 
the  priestly  class  have  transformed  the  primitive  faith,  and  for 
the  promotion  of  their   own  interests  have  built   up  the  most 
opi^essive  system  of  sacerdotalism  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 
mding    various   colour-lines   between   the    conquering    gj^j^^^t,! 
Aijans  and  the  different  vanquished  races,  and  encou-   inflnenoeof 
nged  by  a  single  poetic  expression  of  an  early  Vedic  ^*«p«*<»^ 
writer,  they  divide  the  people  of  India  according  to  that  fourfold 
oste  system  by  which  the  country   has    been  cursed   for   ages. 
They  also  established  a  monstrous  ritual  of  bloody  sacrifices  on  a 
pardy  debt-and-credit   basis  as   between   gods    and    men.     They 
I  10  exaggerated  the   supposed  value  of  bloody  offerings  that    the 
ibondance  of  slain  victimsi  might  bankrupt  heaven.     A  demon,  by 
the  extent  of  his  horse  sacrifices,  might  overthrow  the  sovereignty 
cf  the  universe. 

This  sacerdotal  system,  which  was  in  full  power  from  about 
the  eighth  to  the  fifth  century  B.a,  may  be  called  Brahmanism. 
It  became  an  intolerable  tyranny.  It  deluged  the  land  with 
■crificial  blood ;  it  bound  the  nation  as  with  chains  of  adamant. 
Its  pessimism  drove  men  to  a  desperate  resort — to  the  doctrine 
«f  transmigration — ^rn  order  to  account  for  the  intolerable  evils  of 
human  life. 

In  protest  against  this  oppression  of  Brahmanism,  there   arose 
iboat  500  B.C.  a  movement  toward  Rationalism.     Schools  of  philo- 
sophy appeared,  and  among  them  Buddhism.   Unreasoning  BationaUitio 
obedience  to  dogmatic  absurdities  had  begun  to  wane ;  the     "wtioa. 
Bcrificial  system  was  well-nigh  abolished,  and  pantheistic  notions  of 
deity  became  more  prominent. 

From  the  time  of  King  Asoka  (about  250  B.C.)  Buddhism  became 
the  religion  of  the  State,  and  swept  over  the  whole  country. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  however,  it  had  lost  ground, 
and  about  the  ninth  century  it  disappeared  from  India  proj)er,  and 
Biahmanical  influence  was  again  supreme. 
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Bat  it  was  not  the  old  Brahmanism  that  had  regained  suptemBcj* 

^^^^      It  was  a  new  type  which  had  gradually  .absorbed  Buddhism 
Hiadniam,    and  had  received  modification  from  it.    The  result  was 
anMtittiu    ^jjj^^  marvellous  conglomerate  of  religious  superstitaoiui  ; 
which  we  call  Hinduism. 

The  Brahmans  had  appropriated  so  much  of  Buddhism  as  served  ' 
their  purpose,  and  the  remainder  they  had  banished.    They  retained 
^^^.   Gautama  as  one  of  the  incarnations  of  Vishnu.      They 
Mnfiimmtt.  ^^^j^  possession  of  the  great  national  epics,  and,  dothiog 
them  with  a  fanciful  supematuralism,  wove  them  into  the  mythologj 
of  the  Brahmanical  system.     They  borrowed  certain  popular  super-  ' 
stitions  from  the  primitive  races,  and  so  won  the  lower  orders ;  they  ^ 
Brahmanised  all  the  different  schools  of  philosophy,  and  turned  them 
to  profitable  account ;  they  borrowed  more  or  less  from  Mohammed- 
anism when  it  came,  and  some  have  maintained  that  they  gathered 
certain  ideas  from  the  Syrian  Christians  in  Southern  India. 

In  this  heterogeneous  system  the  old  Vedic  deities  are  stfll 
retained,  though  under  different  names,  and  with  new  classificatiopg 
and  changed  functions.     Polytheism  and  idolatry,  not  known  iam 
earlier  centuries,  are  rife,  and  the  dualistic  principle  of  the  SaKl 
khya  philosophy  has  grown  into  a  gross  system  of  Saktism,  whiokl 
accords  to  every  deity  a  wife,  and  the  unspeakable  worship  of  tte 
linga  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  in  India.    Hinduism  thus  aggran*  , 
dised  is  a  tropical  forest  in  which  all  trees  flourish,  and  a  score  oC 
parasites  hang  upon  every  tree.  '  \ 

The  philosophic  elements  which  are  interwoven  in  the  system  are  . 
equally  multiform  and  all-embracing.  The  philosophies  of  Greeoa  ) 
all  find  remarkable  coincidences  in  the  Hindu  literature,  and  the  j 
thinnest  threads  of  modem  speculation  appear  here  and  there  in 
Upanishads  or  epics  or  Vedangas. 

In  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  matter,  in  the  atomic  develop*  ] 
ment  of  the  universe  without  a  Creator,  and  in  the  transient  natuie  > 
ascribed  to  those  successive  phenomena  of  consciousness  which  they 
call  the  soul,  our  modem  Agnostics,  or,  more  properly,  our  modem  • 
Gnostics,  offer  us  nothing  new.  And  our  worst  pessimists,  inckiding.| 
Schopenhauer,  only  reproduce  the  gloomy  theories  which  have  so 
long  oppressed  the  philosophic  thought  of  India. 

Of  the  social  power  and  tyranny  of  Hinduism  I  need  to  say  but  • 
little.     It  is  all  embraced  in  the  caste  system,  as  expounded  and. 
Social  and    ^^^forccd  by  the  laws  of  Manu.    It  is  impossible  to  exag^ 

poutioai     gerate  the  inexorable  limitations  and  disabilities  whidt 
infltM&M.    ^j^jg  gyg^em  p^i^  upon  all  classes  of  society.    Strange  as 

it  may  appear,  it  is  quite  as  oppressive  to  the  haughty  Brahman  as . 
to  the  Sudra.    It  regards  him  as  a  child  of  deity,  but  it  renders  him 
a  slave  to  ritual.  | 

The  oppression  of  woman,  which  is  a  result  of  caste,  also  fells  most 
heavily  upon  the  higher  classes.    The  supposed  degradation  of  being,  | 
married  into  a  lower  caste-soften  the  only  altematiye  of  not  being 
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married  at  all — has  been  the  chief  occasion  of  that  scourge  of  in- 
bnticide  which,  in  some  provinces  of  India,  has  not  suffered  one 
bigh-caste  female  child  to  live. 

The  evil  of  caste  has  affected  the  political  as  well  as  the  social 
bistory  of  the  Hindus.  While  the  Aryans  of  other  lands  have  been 
onnquerors,  it  has  been  the  singular  fate  of  the  Indo-Aryans  that,  in 

Site  of  their  vast  resources,  they  have  always  been  conquered. 
nder  the  caste  system  there  could  be  no  real  unity,  no  esprit  de 
wrpSf  no  national  sentiment.  The  dread  of  foreign  invasion  could 
lofc  be  worse  than  the  evils  already  suffered.  And  so  a  race  whose 
ntality  and  permanence  has  been  second  only  to  that  of  the  Chinese 
has  proved  an  easy  conquest  to  Persians,  Greeks,  Moguls,  Tartars, 
Anil»,  Afghans,  and  Britons. 

The  Bearing  of  Hinduism  on  Christiunity.* 

In  this  hasty  survey  I  can  only  touch  upon  a  few  leading  elements  of 
Ifinilingm  which  havc  a  bearing  upon  its  relations  to  Christianity.     First 
rf  all,  its  history  affords  an  instructive  conmient  on  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion in  religion.     If  the  much-abused  term  "  evolution  "  may  be  made  to 
Man  dissipation  and  degeneracy,  then  this  apostate  and  many-sided  system 
prasents  a  case  in  hand.    Its  evolution  has  all  been  downward. 
mod  all  other  ancient  religions,  the  faith  of  the  Hindus  gives  ^J^J^^S? 
•fidence  of  a  primitive  monotheism;  it  bears  clear  traces  of 
tbat  knowledge  of  God  which  was  revealed  to  the  early  ancestors  of  mon- 
kind :  and  the  very  processes  of  apostasy  which  Paul  describes  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Bomans  seem  to  have  been  illustrated  on  the  plains  of  India. 

Polytheism  has  taken  the  place  of  simple  monotheism,  and  base  con- 
ODtions  of  deity  have  supplanted  those  sublime  thoughts  and  aspirations 
iBidi  appear  in  various  hymns  of  the  Veda.  There  has  indeed  been  a 
dnvlopment  **  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous,"  if  I  may  use  a 
fi^pencerian  phrase ;  but  instead  of  a  movement  "  from  the  incoherent  to  the 
coherent,"  ineokerency  ha»  been  ever  on  the  increase ;  lower  and  wider 
jhersities  of  superstition  have  sprung  out  of  the  system  from  age  to  age. 

Second.     Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  later  developments  of  Hinduism 
ki?8  paid  an  unconscious  tribute  to  the  essential  elements  of  Christianity. 
Ihave- already  said  that  the  Brahmans  adopted  Gautama  as  one  of  the 
incamations  cf  Yishnu.    No  stroke  of  religious  diplomacy  was  ever  more 
direwd  or  more  successf  uL     Hinduism  was  flexible  enough  and  capacious 
CDODgh  to  admit  of   this,  and  by  thus  capturing  the  leader  and  virtual 
Mty  of  the  Buddhist  camp,  it  accomplished  a  victory  which   infiaenceof 
flouM  not  otherwise  have  been  gained  over  a  system  which  had  BaddMim  and 
OBoe  ruled  the  nation.    And  it  learned  important  lessons  from   chmtiamty. 
tiie  BnddhiBts.     It  could  not  help  observing  how  much  had  been  gained  by 
tibo  personal  contact  and  sympathy  of  Gautama  with  mankind.     It  saw 
ham  different  was  this  warm-hearted  and  genial  being  who  moved  among 
and  won  their  affections,  from  the  giim  and  dista  t  gods  of  the  Hindu 


*  We  have  been  relnctantlj  compeUed  to  put  a  large  portion  of  this  paper  ia 
■nOer  type.    It  ia  too  long  for  our  allowance  of  space,  and  every  part  too  yaloablo 
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trinity,— gods  either  of  shadowy  and  incomprehensihle  abstraction,  or  o 
terror  and  a  thirst  for  blood. 

So  there  were  added  new  and  more  winning  attributes  to  Krishna,  oni 
of  Vishnu's  incarnations.  In  the  growth  of  £[indu  poetry  he  was  mad* 
very  human, — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  he  stands  before  us  as  a  good-natured 
rollicking  Bacchus,  romping  with  the  shepherdesses  around  their  campinj 
fires,  and  setting  at  defiance  all  laws  of  decency  and  morality.  TCriRhn^ 
is  to  this  day  the  most  popular  of  Hindu  deities. 

But  the  particular  point  which  I  wish  to  emphasise  just  here  i 
that  in  this  historic  development  of  a  god,  with  men  as  answering  to  i 
felt  want  of  humanity.  Buddhism  and  Brahmanism  alike  have  renderei 
valuable  tribute  to  the  great  cardinal  doctrines  of  Christianity.  It  i 
certainly  veiy  remarkable  that  in  the  long  struggles  of  human  thought  ii 
India,  after  all  the  elaborate  searchings  and  speculations  of  philosoplr 
century  after  century,  the  conclusive  truth  is  reached,  that  mankind  need 
a  mediator  and  revealer,  one  who  can  be  touched  with  a  feeling  of  on 
infirmity ;  God  with  us !  It  is  true  that  in  answering  this  want  wit) 
Elrishna,  the  father  of  lies  has  given  a  stone  for  bread,  and  a  serpent  fo 
a  fish;  but  the  want  is  recognised,  the  soundness  of  the  principle  i 
established,  and  the  way  is  opened  for  the  proclamation  of  the  tni 
Mediator,  the  only  name  given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved 

Third.  As  a  practical  matter,  viewed  from  a  Missionary  standpoint,  le 
me  briefly  allude  to  the  peculiar  subtlety  and  evasiveness  which  this  man] 
sided  Hinduism  presents  to  the  Christian  teacher. 

To  the  mind  of  a  philosophic  Hindu  there  is  nothing  which  is  no 

embraced  in  his  religious  system.    If  the  Missionary  speaks  of  an  inspire 

revelation,  he  too  has  the  Yeda  which  was  '' breathed  int 

cSttijlity.  ^J^cient  rishis  "  by  the  infinite  Brahm.     Incarnation  of  Qod  h 

mani     Yes,  he  too  believes  in  many  incarnations.    Trinity 

That  too  he  finds  in  the  Divine  Trimurti  of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva 

He  has  a  tradition  of  the  fall  of  man  from  a  former  ^'  Brahma  world,"  b; 

eating  something  which  imparted  a  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  sine 

which  unfortunate  experience  the  race  has  been  condemned  to  toil  an( 

tribulation.     He  has  also  a  tradition  of  a  flood,  in  which  one  man  with  i 

small  circle  of  friends  was  saved  in  an  ark  guided  by  Vishnu,  incarnate  ii 

a  fish. 

He  welcomes  Jesus,  and  doubts  not  that  an  exhaustive  search  througl 
Hindu  literature  would  find  him  among  the  incarnations  of  Vishnu.*  H< 
thinks  well  of  Christianity  for  occidental  races,  and  deems  it  possible  thai 
an  "  Oriental  Christ  '*  may  yet  have  a  career  in  India. 

"  It  is  well  for  you  Englishmen,"  said  a  keen  observer,  **that  you  havi 
Christianity.  We  Hindus  are  naturally  Christians,  and  do  not  need  it 
But  without  its  restraining  influence  your  people  would  have  eaten  the 
world  clean  up  to  the  bone  long  ago."  If  the  Missionary  would  reason 
a  Hindu  pantheist  out  of  his  mystical  theories,  he  is  prepared  witl 
ingenious  similes  whose  fallacy  it  is  difficult  to  expose.  "  If  you  place  i 
number  of  jars  of  water  in  the  open  moonlight,"  says  the  subtle  pantheist 
*'  will  you  not  see  a  perfect  moon  in  each  i  Have  those  moons  any  exist 
enco  apart  from  the  one  in  the  heavens  ?    On  the  breaking  of  the  jars,  ar 

*  This  suggestion  was  actually  xDade  by  an  educated  Hindu,  as  <inoted  in  *'  Indi<k 
Wisdom." 
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not  the  moons  all  reabsorbed  into  their  original  source  ?   And  is  it  not  even 
60  with  the  human  soul  when  the  body  is  dissolved  ? " 

It  is  very  evident,  I  think,  that  one  who  knows  nothing  of  Hinduism 
in  advance  is  poorly  prepared  to  lead  men  out  of  its  dark  labyrinths  into 
the  open  light  of  truth.  A  more  careful  study  of  this  corrupt,  but  wonder- 
ful system  is  a  demand  of  the  times. 

Fourth.     It  is  well  also,  from  a  Missionary  point  of  view,  to  fairly 
understand  the  tenacity  of  life  which  Hinduism  has  shown  in  its  contact 
with  other  religious  systems.    Further  on  we  shall  see  reasons 
for  believing  that  it  has  already  begun  to  yield  to  the  superior  rnSI^tS. 
influence  of  Christianity;  still,  let  us  estimate  it  fairly,  remem- 
bering that  Christ  has  taught  us  to  take  accoimt  of  the  forces  needed  in 
any  warfare  which  we  undertake. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  to  reform  or  to  supplant  Hinduism, 
and  all  except  that  of  Christianity  have  failed.  The  impression  made  by 
Buddhism  was  altogether  the  most  profound,  and  came  nearest  to  perma- 
nent success.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  after  centuries  of  contact  and  rivalry 
it  failed.  Though  its  aggressive  Missionary  woric,  which  Hinduism  did 
not  attempt  to  emulate,  extended  into  many  lands  where  it  still  prevails, 
yet^  on  the  same  field,  and  in  what  seems  to  have  been  a  fair  trial  of 
strength,  Buddhism  finally  succumbed  to  its  older  and  more  subtle  rival. 
Hinduism  had  the  advantage  of  an  appeal  to  the  supernatural,  toward 
which  the  hearts  of  men  naturally  incline.  Moreover,  it  recognised  the 
being  of  God  and  the  real  entity  of  the  human  soul.  Doubtless,  also,  it 
found  substantial  aid  in  the  entrenchments  of  caste,  and  in  the  power  of 
venerable  custom.  Each  system  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  other,  but 
the  mastery  remained  with  the  Brahmans.  Even  in  far  distant  lands 
Buddhism  has  always  recognised,  however  inconsistently,  the  power  of 
Hinduism.  The  twelve  Buddhist  sects  of  Japan,  as  we  find  them  in  our 
day,  have  one  thing  in  conmion — I  may  almost  say  only  one :  viz.,  that  in 
all  their  temples  the  images  of  the  gods  of  Hinduism  are  invariably  found. 
Ph>testing  as  it  does  against  polytheism  and  idolatry,  and  virtually 
atheistic  as  it  is,  at  least  in  its  old  orthodox  teachings.  Buddhism  yet 
clings  to  Hindu  polytheism  with  all  its  dumb  idols. 

Nearly  a  thousand  years  ago  Mohammedanism  swept  into  India  with 
all  the  power  and  prestige  of  a  conquering  race,  and  a  fanatical  and  every- 
where victorious  faith.     Raised  to  the  seats  of  arbitrary  power,  and  strong 
in  the  clear  and  consistent  monotheism  which  it  had  borrowed  from  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures,  it  might  have  been  expected  to  supplant  Hindu 
idolatry  as  it  had  overcome  other  faiths  in  many  lands.     Yet, 
after  more  than  eight  centuries  of  opportunity  and  power,    Bud^jS?* 
it  left  Hinduism  still  triumphant ;  and  the  forty  millions  of 
Mohammedans — ^less   than  a  fifth  of    the  total    population — still  give 
evidence  of  having  received  from  the  old  Brahmanical  cult  quite  as  much 
as  they  imparted. 

Sikhism  was  another  attempt  at  the  reform  of  Hinduism.  Nanak, 
its  founder,  in  his  disgust  with  the  prevailing  idolatry,  hoped  to  efTect  a 
compromise  between  Hinduism  and  Islam.  Upon  the  monotheism  of  the 
latter  a  superstructure  of  the  best  teachings  of  the  Yedas  was  to  be 
reared,  and  an  ideal  faith  thus  secured.  But  Sikhism  has  _  ..... 
also  failed  to  make  any  serious  impression  on  Hinduism.  For 
a  time  it  won  military  and  political  supremacy  in  the  Punjab,  but  it 
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is  little  more  than  the  worship  of  a  hook ;  it  knows  nothing  of  the  true 
God ;  the  essence  of  Hindu  idolatry  still  remains. 

The  last  reform  and  the  last  failure  were  reserved  for  the  Brahmo- 
Somaj.  Speaking  hriefly,  this  system,  as  it  was  more  fully  developed  hy 
Cheshuh  Ohunder  Sen,  was  an  attempt  to  comprise  what  was  hest  in  the 
Vedic  scriptures  with  those  of  the  Now  Testament,  and  very  special  honour 
was  paid  to  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Christian  world  was  greatly  attracted  hy  the  fervent  utterances  of 
this  remarkable  teacher  in  relation  to  Christianity ;  but  at  the  very  last 
the  old  Hindu  mysticism  asserted  itself  in  full  power,  and  the  subtleties  of 
Indian  philosophy,  if  they  have  not  won  the  day,  have  at  least  gained  a 
truce. 

Elemerds  of  Power  and  Contrasts. 

And  now  what  of  Hinduism  and  Christianity ! 

In  the  outset,  what  are  their  comparative  elements  of  power,  and 
what  are  their  contrasts? 

(1)  As  to  the  nature  of  Qod.  What  an  abyss  is  there  between  the 
cold  and  unconscious  Brahm,  slumbering  age  after  age  without  thought  or 
emotion  or  any  moral  attribute,  and  the  Infinite  Jehovah,  whose  thought 

animates  and  rules  the  universe,  whose  power  is  omnipotent^ 
^^GodT*''  *^^  whose  tender  mercy  passeth  knowledge.  The  latter  com- 
pares Himself  to  a  father,  and  pities  with  more  than  a  father's 
compassion.  He  is  a  God  by  whose  care  the  very  hairs  of  our  heads  are 
numbered,  and  who  so  loved  the  world  lost  in  sin  that  he  gave  His  son  as  a 
ransom,  that  whosover  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish  but  should  have 
eyerlasting  hfe. 

(2)  Consider  the  contrast  of  Hinduism  and  Christianity  in  their 
estimate  of  the  human  soul.  Unlike  Buddhism,  the  Hindu  philosophy  does 
recognise  the  existence  of  a  soul ;  but  it  is  only  a  temporary  emanation,  like 

the  moon's  reflection  in  the  water.  The  soul  may  pass  from 
"''^one  body  to  another  through  almost  endless  successions,  but  it 
has  no  separate  being  and  no  real  immortality.  It  may  resemble  its  source 
as  the  image  resembles  the  moon,  and  just  about  as  coldly ;  but  there  is  no 
capacity  for  fellowship ;  its  approach  to  deity  is  not  by  mutual  love,  but 
only  by  absorption.  Its  supreme  destiny  is  to  be  lost,  as  a  drop  in  the 
ocean.  On  the  other  hand,  our  faith  teaches  us  that  we  are  created  in 
God's  image,  but  not  that  we  are  that  image.  We  are  a  separate  though  a 
dependent  being ;  and  if  reconciled  to  Hun  through  Christ,  we  shall  live 
while  God  lives,  and  shall  abide  in  His  presence  for  ever. 

i3)  Consider  the  comparative  encouragement  and  hope  which  Hinduism 
.  Christianity  hold  out  for  the  future.  The  doctrine  of  endless  trans- 
migration casts  a  gloom  over  all  conscious  being.  Its  very  foundation  is 
in  pessimistic  estimates  of  human  existence.  It  finds  its  only 
***  "  'solution  for  the  dark  problem  of  human  suffering  in  the  theory 
that  all  our  trials  must  be  the  consequences  of  our  former  sin&  But  there 
is  BO  comfort  in  that.  There  is  not  even  a  consciousness  that  our  punish- 
ment is  just,  since  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  sins  whose  penalties  we 
bear,  and  in  the  next  transmigration  the  sufferer  will  have  no  remem- 
brance of  the  sins  committed  here.  While  Christianity  looks  for  the 
solution  of  life's  mysteries  to  the  blessed  light  of  the  life  to  come,  Hinduism 
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finds  it  in  the  now  hopeless  issues  of  a  life  that  is  past.  One  is  a  religion  of 
hope,  the  other  a  religion  of  despair.  The  on  eproclaims  that  where  death 
aboands  grace  doth  much  more  ahound — ^that  tho  sufifeiings  of  this  present 
life  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  of  the  world  to  come — that  eye 
hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard  nor  the  heart  of  man  conceived  the  things  that 
are  in  reserve  for  them  that  love  God ;  the  other  bids  us  assume  that  we 
have  been  sinners  (we  know  not  where  nor  when),  and  that  through  many 
probations  yet  to  come  the  old  score  must  be  wholly  settled,  the  last 
farthing  exacted — that  there  can  be  no  final  rest  that  we  shall  be 
conscious  of,  since  when  the  debt  is  wholly  paid  our  separate  existence 
will  cease. 

(4)  In  strong  contrast  with  Chnstianity,  Hinduism  has  no  Saviour 
and   no   salvation.     It  is  therefore  not  a  religion  in  the  highest  sense. 
Beligion,  from  the  very  derivation  of  the  word,  is  a  rebinding  of  lost  souls 
to  God.     It  implies  the  ruin  of  sin  and  a  rescue  from  it. 
What  is  a  rehgion  for,  if  it  is  not  a  Divine  salvation — if  it  anJ  Sv^J^on. 
reveals  nothing  of  hope  and  blessing  from  above— if  it  presents 
no  omnipotent  arm  stretched  forth  to  save?     Christianity  reveals  one 
who,  when  there  was  no  eye  to  pity  &nd  no  arm  to  save,  came  forth  from 
heaven  for  our  redemption :    Hinduism  has  no  such  resource.     There  is 
nothing  above  the  low  level  of  human  struggle  and  merit,  and  there  is  no 
Divine  helper,  no  sacrifice,  no  mediator,  no  regenerating  spirit.     Call  ii,  a 
religious  philosophy  or  a  mythology,  but  it  is  not  a  religion.     It  has  no  glad 
tidings  to  proclaim ;  no  comfort  in  sorrow ;  no  victory  over  the  sting  of 
death  ;  no  resurrection  unto  life. 

There  are  many  other  contrasts  on  which  I  have  not  time  to  dwell. 

For  example,  Christianity  has  raised  woman  to  respect  and  honour,  and 
made  her  infiuence  in  the  family  and  in  society  sacred  and  potential : 
Hinduism  has  brought  her  down  even  from  the  position  she  held  in  the 
Aiyan  period  to  ever  lower  depths  of  degradation,   and  has 
made  her  life  a  burden  and  a  curse.     Christianity  has  raised     ^JJJ[/* 
the  once  savage  tribes  of  Europe  to  the  highest  degree  of 
colturey  and  made  them  leaders  in  civilisation  and  rulers  of  the  world : 
Hinduism  has  so  weakened  and  humbled  the  conquering  Aryans  that  they 
bave  long  been  the  easy  prey  of  every  invading  race. 

Christianity  shows  in  its  sacred  books  a  manifest  progress  from  lower 
to  higher  moral  standards — ^from  the  letter  to  the  spirit— from  the  former 
ons  that  were  winked  at  to  the  perfect  example  of  Christ — ^from 
the  narrow  exclusiveness  of  Judaism  to  the  broad  and  all- 
embracing  spirit  of  the  Gospel — ^from  prophecy  to  fulfilment —  **"***  ***^ 
from  type  and  shadows  to  the  full  light  of  redemption.  The  sacred  books 
of  Hinduism  have  degenerated  from  the  lofty  aspirations  of  the  Yedic 
nature-worship  to  the  vileness  of  Saktism — from  the  noble  praises  of 
Tamna  to  the  low  sensuality  of  the  Tantras— from  Vedic  descriptions 
of  creation  sublime  as  the  opening  of  John's  Gospel  to  the  escapades  of 
Krishna  or  the  polyandry  which  disgraced  the  celestial  family  of  Pandu. 

Christianity  breaks  down  all  barriers  which  divide  and  alienate  man- 
kmd,   and  establishes  a  universal  brotherhood  in    Clirist: 
Hinduism  has  raised  the  most  insurmountable  barrier,  and    ^^mwiJiS 
developed  the  most  inexorable  social  tyranny  ever  inflicted        " 
en  the  human  race. 

Cbii$imiitj  enjoins  a  higher  and  purer  ethic  than  it  has  ever  found  in 
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the  natural  moral  standards  of  any  people.  It  aims  at  perfection ;  it  treats 
the  least  infraction  as  a  violation  of  the  vrhole  law;  it  regards  even 
corrupt  thoughts  as  sins ;  it  bids  us  be  holy,  even  as  He  is  holy  in  whose 
sight  the  heavens  are  unclean.  Hinduism,  on  the  contrary,  is  below  the 
ethical  standards  of  respectable  Hindu  society.  The  offences  of  ArjuAa 
and  other  divine  heroes  would  not  be  condoned  in  mortals.  The  vile 
orgies  of  the  **  left-handed  worshippers"  of  Siva  would  not  be  tolerated  but 
for  their  religious  character.  The  murders  committed  by  the  Thugs  in  the 
name  of  Kali  would  not  have  been  winked  at  were  it  not  that  a  goddess 
demanded  them.  Constantly  the  plea  is  made  that  base  passions  which 
would  disgrace  mortals  are  sinless  in  the  gods. 

Not  to  pursue  these  contrasts  further,  I  desire  in  this  connection  to 
point  out  a  distinction  which  seems  to  be  very  important — ^viz.,  that  the 
ethics  of  a  people  are  not  necessarily  identical  with  their  religion.     The 

religion  of  Christian  nations  is  higher  than  their  ethics :  that 

^JeSSS*  ®^  ^®  Hindus  is  lower— that  is  to  say,  lower  than  the  natural 
dictates  of  the  understanding  and  the  conscience.  It  is  wholly 
misleading,  therefore,  to  judge  of  different  religions  merely  by  the  moral 
precepts  found  in  the  maxims  of  the  people.  In  its  ethical  proverbs  one 
nation  may  not  differ  very  widely  from  another.  From  the  literature  of  the 
Chinese,  the  Hindus,  the  Persians,  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Homans,  there' 
may  be  culled  many  maxims  whidi  were  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  New 
Testament.  There  are  various  versions  of  the  Golden  Ilule«in  heathen 
literature,  and  beautiful  exhortations  to  faith,  to  charity,  and  a  forgiving 
spirit ;  but  that  is  no  proof  that  the  sensuous  religious  mythologies  of 
Greece  and  Home  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  religion  of  Christ.  And 
the  same  rule  applies  to  the  beautiful  aphorisms,  found  amid  the  cor- 
ruptions of  Hindu  literature.  In  a  word,  the  so-called  "  Anthologies  ** 
which  have  been  published — mere  collections  of  maxims  gleaned  from  the 
traditions  of  different  nations,  and  put  forth  as  proofs  that  all  ethnic 
faiths  are  much  alike — should  be  ruled  out  of  court  when  judging  of  the 
comparative  merits  of  different  religions.  Ethical  precepts  are  the  common 
dictates  of  that  conscience  in  which  ^'  God  has  not  left  Himself  without 
witness"  in  the  hearts  of  all  men;  but  religions  are  expedients,  either 
revealed  or  devised,  by  which  human  weakness  and  sin  may,  if  possible, 
find  Divine  help  and  healing. 

Orounda  of  Hope  for  the  Triumph  of  Christianity. 

Finally,  what  are  our  grounds  of  hope  that  Hinduism  will  yield 
to  the  truths  of  Christianity  ? 

As  accepting  the  Old  and  New  Testament  prophecies,  we  believe 
that  India  will  be  given  to  Christ  for  a  possession  ;  but  of  the  times 
and  seasons  we  may  not  venture  to  predict.  On  the  one  hand  it 
were  easy  to  under-estimate  the  entrenchments  of  hoary  errors,  the 
vastness  of  populations,  the  strength  of  social  barriers,  and  to  form 
expectations  begotten  of  mere  enthusiasm;  while,  on  the  other; 
hand,  we  must  not  fail  to  remember  that  God  sometimes  works 
wonders  which  rebuke  our  poor  faith,  and  that  good  results  long 
delayed  may  take  us  by  surprise. 

Making  due  allowance  for  the  resistance  of  hoary  custom,  the 
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deadlock  of  caste,  the  proud  consciousness  of  the  Hindus  that  their 
old  faith  has  survived  so  many  attempts  of  rival  systems,  yet  it  is 
already  apparent  that  in  Christianity  Hinduism  has  encountered  a 
very  different  force.    And  by  Christianity  I  mean  all  that  oaitt  a  d««d« 
belongs  to  it — ^the  civilisation,  the  type  of  law  and  govern-       ^o*** 
ment,  and  the  general  tone  of  sentiment  which  it  has  produced. 

It  is  the  peculiar  distinction  of  India  that  it  has  been  the  theatre 
of  nearly  all  the  great  religions.  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Mohammed- 
anism, and  Christianity  have  all  made  trial  of  their  moral  and  their 
political  power.  The  first  three  have  each  had  many  centuries  of 
opportunity,  and  yet  Christianity  has  done  more  for  the  elevation 
of  Indian  society  in  the  last  fifty  years  than  they  in  all  the  ages  of 
their  respective  dominions.  Neither  Buddhism  nor  Mohammedanism 
had  made  any  serious  impression  upon  caste ;  neither  had  been  able 
to  mitigate  the  wrongs  which  Hinduism  had  heaped  upon  woman. 
Mohammedanism  had  rather  aggravated  them.  The  horrors  of  the 
Suttee  and  the  murder  of  the  female  infants — those  bitterest  fruits  of 
superstition,  were  left  unchecked  till  the  British  Government,  inspired 
by  Missionary  influence  and  a  general  Christian  sentiment,  branded 
them  as  infamous  and  made  them  crimes. 

Even  the  native  sentiment  of  India  is  now  greatly  changed,  and 
the  general  morality  of  the  better  classes  is  being  raised  above  the 
teachings  of  their  religion.  Child  marriage  is  coming  into  disrepute, 
and  caste,  though  not  destroyed,  is  crippled ;  its  gross  assumptions 
are  discounted  in  a  thousand  ways. 

Another  very  important  fact  comes  into  our  estimate  of  the 
outlook.  Education  is  fast  rendering  Hindu  philosophy  impossible. 
It  is  raising  up  woman  to  dignity  and  honour.  It  is  bringing  India 
into  intellectual  fellowship  with  Christian  nations.  It  is  exposing 
the  absurdities  of  her  old  faith  to  an  ordeal  which  they  cannot 
bng  endure. 

I  am  aware  that  much  of  the  Crovemment  instruction  is  agnostio 
or  positively  infidel,  but  even  that  is  like  the  hammer  to  the 
flinty  rock,  and  will  at  last  help  to  abolish  the  worship  of    q^^^j^- 
monkeys  and  of  cattle.    And  there  is  a  very  large  amount   infiuenceof 
of  Christian  instruction  carried  on  by  Missionary  agencies,    •*^«**^^ 
and  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  even  high  Government  officials  have 
acknowledged  its  superior  character  and  influence. 

There  is  very  great  encouragement  in  the  results  which  have  been 
gained  in  the  open  profession  of  the  Christian  feith  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  in  India,  including  men  of  every  caste  and  xhe  number  of 
every  false  system.  From  decade  to  decade  the  rate  of  wawexu. 
increase  is  constantly  gaining.  The  beginnings  of  a  sort  of  geometrical 
ratio  are  already  visible.  Self-perpetuating  institutions  are  estab- 
lished as  centres  of  new  and  ever- widening  influence. 

But  far  greater  than  any  exhibit  of  statistics  is  the  actual  progress 
made. 

It  costs  much  to  abandon  an  old  £Eiith  and  embrace  a  new  one  iu 
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the  face  of  domestic  opposition  and  social  ostracism,  and  there  are 
slumbering  convictions  in  the  breasts  of  thousands  who  are  still  under 
constraint  till  the  day  comes  when  the  spell  of  hostile  sentiment 
shall  be  broken,  and  when,  as  we  believe,  vast  multitudes  will  confess 
their  faith. 

Some  years  since  I  saw  in  California  the  stump  of  one  of  the  gigantic 
Sequoiee,  thirty-two  feet  in  diameter.  How  had  the  monster  been 
How  Hinduina  laid  low  ?  No  arm  of  woodman  with  his  axe  could  span 
^^'•1^  its  breadth.  So  the  great  trunk  had  been  bored  through 
and  through  in  a  thousand  directions,  though  always  in  the  same 
plane.  It  was  a  slow  process,  and  seemed  to  make  little  impression 
for  a  long  time.  The  proud  form  still  rose  in  apparent  strength,  the 
mightiest  in  the  forest.  Yet  the  honeycomb  process  went  on ;  the 
top  became  a  little  pale  and  sickly ;  there  was  a  tremor  under  the 
influence  of  every  breeze  ;  till  at  length  a  strong  wind  brought  the 
giant  low,  and  the  whole  forest  was  shaken  as  by  an  earthquake. 

Similar  agencies  are  at  work  upon  the  giant  system  of  Hinduism, 
and  its  towering  form,  the  growth  of  centuries,  may  seem  little 
impaired ;  yet  its  darkness  is  being  shot  through  by  a  thousand  shafts 
of  light. 

It  is  not  indeed  a  Sequoia ;  it  is  rather  a  banyan.  With  its  main 
trunk  cut  it  would  have  a  thousand  other  legs  to  stand  on  ;  but  they 
would  be  weak,  and  it  would  be  no  less  a  ruin.  Hinduism  will  not 
fall  by  sheer  descent ;  but  its  catastrophe  may  not  be  less  certain  or 
less  disastrous,  and  the  silent  influences  which  are  preparing  for  it 
are  steadily  at  work. 

Fdraiiam, 

Eev.  J.  Murray  Mitchell,  LL.D.  (Free  Church  of  Scotland) :  It  is 
my  task  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  another  great 
form  of  Paganism.  In  doing  so,  I  trust  I  shall  deal  with  the 
subject  in  the  spirit  in  which  the  friends  who  have  preceded 
me  have  treated  the  systems  which  have  already  been  discussed. 
They  have  spoken  in  a  tone  of  the  utmost  fairness.  There  has 
been  nothing  approaching  exaggeration  or  bitterness  or  ridicule. 
Sometimes  the  great  Pagan  systems  of  belief  have  been  treated  as  if 
they  were  masses  of  unrelieved  corruption,  every  one  of  them  "  dark 
as  Erebus."  Sarcasm  and  scorn  have  been  lavished  both  on  them  and 
their  professors.  But  we  must  remember,  with  St.  Paul,  that  God  "hath 
FaUen  maa  iicvcr  left  Himsclf  without  witucss ; "  that  man,  though 
not  a  fiend,  fallen,  is  not  a  fiend  ;  and  that  reason  and  conscience  are 
precious  gifts  of  Heaven,  which  still  testify — if,  indeed,  often  in  a  feeble 
and  faltering  voice — to  the  existence  and  character  of  God,  or,  as  the 
Apostle  expresses  it,  to  "  His  eternal  power  and  godhead."  Christianity 
herself  will  accept  of  no  special  pleading  in  her  defence.  She 
demands  fair  play  all  round.  If  any  man  think  he  can  best  vindicate 
the  claims  of  Christianity  by  hard,  harsh  dealing  with  other  creeds, 
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1  cannot  say  that  he  does  honour  to  the  God  of  truth,  or  that  he 
seems  to  have  the  confidence  he  ought  to  have  in  the  supreme,  self- 
evidencing  glory  of  the  Gospel.  Strong  in  a  righteous  cause,  the 
advocates  of  Christianity  can  afford  to  deal  even  generously  with 
their  opponents. 

The  religion  of  which  I  have  to  speak  is  Pdraii&m.  It  is  other- 
wise called  Zoroastrianism,  as  supposed  to  have  been  promulgated 
by  the  famous  Zoroaster.  Rising  probably  in  Media,  it  became  the 
dominant  creed  in  Persia.  The  Persian  empire  at  one  time  extended, 
as  we  read  in  the  Book  of  Esther,  ^'  from  India  even  unto  Ethiopia, 
over  a  hundred  and  seven  and  twenty  provinces."  But  the  PanUim : 
influence  of  the  religion  reached  far  beyond  these  limits.  itainiiaMw*. 
It  penetrated  into  Italy ;  it  came,  with  the  Roman  legionaries,  even 
into  Britain.  There  probably  was  a  temple  of  Mithras — "  the  invin- 
cible sun-god,"  as  he  was  called — not  far  from  the  spot  on  which  we 
now  stand.  Great  are  the  revolutions  recorded  in  history, — ^the  revo- 
lutions in  religion  perhaps  greatest  of  all. 

I  have  no  time  to  dwell  on  the  history  of  the  Persians.  They 
were  most  friendly  to  the  Jews,  from  the  days  of  Cyrus  and  onward ; 
and  we  remember  in  what  glowing  strains  the  prophet  Isaiah  hailed 
from  afar  the  coming  of  that  mighty  conqueror,  as  divinely  called 
to  deliver  the  people  of  God  from  Babylonian  tyranny. 
They  contended  with  Greece  for  supremacy,  but  were  ^'^t**^ 
overpowered  by  Alexander  of  Macedon ;  and  Persia  lay  prostrate  for  five 
hundred  years.  It  rose  again  in  the  third  century ;  and  the  religion 
revived,  far  more  stem  and  intolerant  than  before.  The  Persians 
now  prosecuted  the  double  work  of  conquest  and  conversion  for  more 
than  four  hundred  years ;  and  not  a  few  names  were  added  in  Persia 
to  "  the  noble  army  of  martyrs,"  until,  in  the  seventh  century,  the 
irresistible  Arabs  rushed  in  with  their  war-cry  of  "  God  and  the 
Prophet."  Three  great  battles  were  fought,  and  then  the  sumless 
wealth  of  "  the  great  King  "  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  desert  tribes. 

Ever  since  then,  in  Persia  itself,  the  old  religion  has  been 
trampled  under  the  iron  heel  of  Mohammedanism,  and  is  slowly 
being  crushed  to  death.  But  in  India,  under  the  beneficent  sway 
of  the  Queen-Empress,  the  Parsis  receive,  of  course,  the  fullest 
toleration.  They  form  a  very  important  part  of  the  population  of 
India.  They  are  intelligent,  active,  influential, — merchant  princes, 
many  of  them.  They  are  far  less  wedded  to  traditional  luprwMit 
customs  than  either  the  Hindus  or  Mohammedans ;  and  «!»««*«• 
thus  they  form  a  kind  of  bridge  along  which  the  ideas  of  the  West 
may  pass  over  into  the  Indian  community.  For  example,  it  was  from 
a  Parsi  gentleman  that  there  lately  issued  by  far  the  most  earnest 
and  touching  appeal  that  has  yet  proceeded  from  any  native  quarter 
on  behalf  of  the  emancipation  of  Indian  women.  We  naturally 
inquire  with  the  deepest  interest  into  the  religion  and  religious 
prospects  of  so  important  a  race  as  the  Parsis. 

The  sacred  book  of  the  Parsis  is  called  the  Avesta^  or  (less  correctly) 
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Zendavesta.  It  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  Bible.  Part  of  it  is 
probably  very  ancient,  coining  down  from  the  days  of  Cyrus  or  Darius, 
or  possibly  it  may  be  more  ancient  still. 

The  religion  has  often  been  called  the  best,  the  purest,  of  all 
Pagan  creeds.  A  German  scholar,  Geiger,  who  has  very  recently 
written  on  the  subject,  thus  expresses  himself:  "With  the  single 

^^^^exception  of  the  Israelites,  no  nation  of  antiquity  in  the 
^^  East  has  been  able  to  attain  such  purity  and  sublimity  of 

religious  thought  as  the  followers  of  the  Avesta."  I  believe  that  this 
commendation  is  deserved.  You  observe  that  the  learned  writer  now 
quoted  does  not  say  the  Avesta  is  equal  to  the  Bible  in  sublimity 
and  purity  of  doctrine.  Had  he  done  so,  we  should  at  once  have 
joined  issue  with  him.  But  he  expresses  himself  much  more 
guardedly.  We  fully  admit  that  the  Avesta  comes  next  to  the 
Bible  in  its  conceptions  of  deity ;  but  the  interval  that  separates  the 
books  is  very  wide  indeed. 

The  Parsi  religion  stands  honourably  distinguished  among  heathen 
religions  in  the  foUowiug  particulars : — 

Ztomorai       !•  No  immoral  attributes  are  ascribed  to  the  object  of 

thumetw.  WOrship. 

2.  No  immoral  acts  are  sanctioned  as  a  part  of  worship. 

3.  No  cruelty  enters  into  the  worship. 

4.  It  sanctions  no  image-worship. 

6.  In  the  contest  between  good  and  evil  the  Parsi  must  not 
remain  passive ;  he  must  contend  for  the  right  and  the  true. 

6.  A  place  of  comparative  respect  is  assigned  to  women.  Poly- 
gamy is  forbidden.  Thus  God's  great  institution  of  the 
family  is  honoured. 

The  six  particulars  I  have  mentioned  are  of  great  importance ; 
and  it  is  to  the  honour  of  Parsiism  that,  in  regard  to  these,  it 
stands  so  high  above  Hinduism,  the  system  to  which  it  was  at 
first  closely  related.  Still,  the  creed  of  the  Avesta  is  essentially 
defective  ;  it  stands  immensely  far  below  the  teaching  of  the  Bible. 

Let  me  first  mention  that,  as  a  composition,  the  Avesta  is  dull  and 
dry.  Most  part  of  it  is  terribly  prosaic.  It  contains  verse,  but  no 
poetry.  It  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  sublimity  and  serapUc  fire  of 
Isaiah  and  the  Hebrew  prophets. 

Secondly,  the  Avesta  is  a  shallow  book.  Questions  connected 
with  the  moral   government  of  the  world,  whjch  seem  necessarily 

wnakBAu.  ^  occur  to  every  reflecting  man — such,  for  example, 
as  those  with  which  the  patriarch  Job  wrestled  to  agony 
— seem  never  to  have  occurred  to  the  writers  of  the  Avesta.  Again, 
it  contains  no  history.  We  get  momentary  glimpses  of  personages 
who  do  not  seem  to  be  purely  fabulous ;  but  of  their  real  doings  or 
sufferings  we  know  nothing.  They  come  like  shadows,  so  depart. 
Think  what  the  Bible  would  be  without  history — its  exquisite  pic- 
tures of  old  oriental  life,  and  all  the  narratives  so  true  to  nature  and 
the  human  heart.    Farther,  the  Avesta  presents  a  mixture  of  varioua 
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systems  of  thought.  There  is  a  kind  of  monotheism;  there  is 
decided  dualism ;  and  there  is  nature-worship.  Indeed,  each  portion 
of  the  book  contains  conflicting  elements.  How  different  is  this  from 
the  Bible,  with  its  sublime  unity  of  monotheistic  doctrine  from 
Genesis  to  the  Apocalypse ! 

The  monotheism  of  the  Avesta  is  exceedingly  imperfect.  Crod  is 
not  represented  as  a  purely  spiritual  being.  He  is  neither  omnipo- 
tent nor  omniscient.  There  is  no  conception  of  His  father-  xmperfeot 
hood.  To  the  proposition,  Ood  is  Light,  the  Avesta  would  n«»thai«B. 
readily  assent;  but  there  is  nothing  that  approaches  the  sublime 
utterance,  Ood  ia  Love.  Nor  is  there  any  conception  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man, — nothing  like  the  Bible  command  to  ^^  add  to  brotherly 
kindness  charity " — that  is,  to  the  love  of  the  brethren,  universal 
love. 

The  dualism  of  the  Avesta  is  very  strong.  It  holds  that  there  are 
two  opposing  powers — ^both  eternal,  both  creators;  and  these  are 
engaged  in  ceaseless  warfare.  All  creation  is  divided — part  belonging 
to  the  good  principle,  part  to  the  evil  one.  But  the  division  of  the 
creation  is  often  most  arbitrary,  most  singular.  Thus,  the  fixed  stars 
are  on  the  side  of  God ;  but  the  planets  belong  to  the  evil  principle, 
and  fight  in  his  support.  The  dog  is  lauded  to  the  skies  ;  the  cat  is 
a  servant  of  the  demon.  In  truth,  the  conceptions  of  the  Avesta 
often  run  absolutely  into  childishness. 

I  mentioned  that  no  graven  images  are  worshipped  by  the  Parsis. 
That  is  a  most  honourable  characteristic  of  the  religion.  But  the 
whole  of  the  good  part  of  the  creation  is,  or  may  l3e,  worshipped. 
Light  and  fire  are  pre-eminently  reverenced ;  but  anything  that  God 
has  made  may  be  adored  along  with  Him ;  and  no  distinction  is 
drawn  between  a  higher  and  a  lower  kind  of  worship.  No  peculiar 
homage  is  paid  to  God.  We  have  no  approach  to  such  a  declaration 
as  this :  "  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God ;  and 
Him  only  shalt  thou  serve."  The  Parsi  worships  sun  *  "  ^ 
and  moon  and  stars.  On  the  contrary,  the  Bible,  by  a  sublime  per- 
sonification, calls  on  them  to  worship  God :  ^^  Praise  JETim,  sun  and 
moon ;  praise  Him,  all  ye  stars  of  light ! " 

Prayer  in  the  Parsi  religion  becomes  a  magical  formula.    There 
are,  in  particular,  three  great  prayers   or  incantations, 
the  potency  of  which  is  extolled  in  the  most  hyperbolical  ^*'* 

language.  These  mighty  incantations  are  themselves  invoked ;  the 
prayers  are  prayed  to!  One  of  them  existed  before  heaven  and 
earth;  and  it  is  by  means  of  its  tremendous  efficacy  that  Ahuramazda 
(Hormazd)  is  able  to  crush  the  demons. 

The  idea  of  sin  in  the  Avesta  is  deplorably  defective.     External 
pollution — especially  by  contact  with  a  dead  body — is 
regarded  with  horror;  but  there  is  little  mention  of  evil  ^**^®'"^ 
as  dwelling  in  the  heart.     Hence  such  a  piercing  cry  as  that  of  the 
Psalmist — "  Pardon  mine  iniquity,  for  it  is  great ; "  or  this,  "  IVfine 
iniquities  have  taken  hold  upon  me,  so  that  I  am  not  able  to  look 
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up;"  or  this,  "0  wretched  man  that  I  am" — is  never  heard.  Equally 
unknown  is  the  feeling,  swelling  even  to  rapture,  which  is  expressed 
in  the  words  of  the  prophet — **  Who  is  a  God  like  unto  Thee,  that 
pardoneih  iniquity,  .  .  .  hecomae  He  ddigkteth  in  mercy" 

It  necessarily  follows  that  the  Avesta  can  have  no  deep  sense 
of  the  need  of  expiation,  of  atonement.     Of  that  divinest  mani- 

festation  of  the  Divinity,  that  noontide  of  the  everlasting 
emen  ^^^^^  when  the  Son  of  God  was  made  the  Son  of  man,  and 
came  to  seek  and  save  the  lost,  through  that  imexampled  sacrifice 
offered  in  a  life  and  death  of  supreme  self-sacrifice — of  anything  in 
the  faintest  degree  resembling  this  the  Avesta  knows  simply  nothing. 
And  no  wonder ;  for  man  measures  the  heart  of  Deity  by  the  narrow- 
ness of  his  own ;  and  who,  without  revelation,  could  have  dared  to 
think  that  God  would  eo  love  the  world  ?  A  higher  idea  of  expiation 
than  now  prevails  among  the  Parsis  evidently  existed  in  very 
ancient  days,  for  animal  sacrifices  were  then  frequently  offered ;  but 
the  conception  has  died  out,  and  pardon  is  now  sought  by  various 
Of  -tM.     P^fications,  some  of  which  are  certainly  strauge  enough. 

But  should  the  requisite  ceremonial  have  been  in  any 
one  point  neglected,  the  potency  of  the  celebration  is  all  gone,  the 
magic  spell  is  broken,  and  pardon  is  not  obtained. 

Nor  has  the  Avesta  any  high  idea  of  holiness.  And  man  mtlst 
make  himself  holy.  Of  the  human  soul,  as  in  itself  dead  and  needing, 
and  through  contact  with  Deity  receiving,  a  divine  life,  the  book 

knows  nothing.     Of  our  becoming  "  imitators  of  God  as 

dear  children  "  it  never  speaks.  It  apprehends  none  of 
the  deeper  needs  of  the  human  spirit,  as  sorely  fallen,  but  capable 
of  restoration.  It  is  a  well-meaning,  narrow-minded  book,  which 
talks  on  and  on  about  outward  ceremonies,  endless  and  meaningless : 

"  And  common  is  the  commonplace, 
And  vacant  chaff,  well  meant  for  grain." 

Again,  the  Avesta  is  sorely  wanting  in  that  there  is  so  little  attrac- 
tive or  elevating  in  the  character  of  its  founder — Zoroaster.  Who 
vas  Zoroaster  ?  We  cannot  tell.  Some  learned  men  doubt  his  very 
whowM  existence,  though  that  seems  hypercritical;  but,  at  all 
zoroMter!  evcuts,  the  mists  of  time  have  gathered  thick  around 
him.  He  is  a  voice,  a  name,  rather  than  a  man  of  flesh  and  blood. 
He  is  said  in  the  Avesta  to  have  had  three  wives,  three  sons,  and 
three  daughters ;  but  really  of  his  life,  his  joys  and  sorrows,  his 
doings  and  sufferings,  we  know  next  to  nothing.  Tradition  generally 
holds  that  he  died  in  battle,  fighting  by  the  side  of  his  great  patron, 
King  Gushtaspa. 

What  a  contrast  between  Zoroaster  and  Him  whose  name  is  above 
every  name !  Do  not  suppose  I  have  any  pleasure  in  depreciating 
Zoroaster.  No;  let  us  do  him  all  justice.  He  evidently  was  a 
reformer ;  in  the  oldest  books,  he  is  said  to  have  fallen  back  on  the 
teachings  of  the  ancient  priests,  at  a  time  when  idolatry  was  rapidly 
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gaining  ground.  We  can  gather  from  the  hymns  ascribed  to  him 
that  he  nvas  in  character  strong,  earnest,  severe,  stern,  always  battling 
for  what  he  deemed  the  right,  and  vehement  in  his  opposition  to 
what  he  calls  the  demons  and  their  worshippers.  He  did  his  best ; 
yes,  he  kept  Persia  from  sinking  into  that  abyss  of  idolatry  in  which 
poor  India  has  been  engulfed.  He  kindled  a  little  light,  which,  in 
some  faint  degree,  repelled  the  invading  darkness.  Let  him  have 
his  due  modicum  of  praise !  But,  then,  to  compare  Zoroaster  with 
Christ  is  to  compare  a  little  rushlight  with  the  sun  of  glory  throned 
in  the  height  of  heaven. 

I  wished,  if  time  had  allowed,  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
religious  future  of  the  Parsis.  Can  so  intelligent  a  race  long  remain 
contented  with  such  a  spiritual  guide  as  the  Avesta?  As  yet,  the 
Parsis  turn  sorrowfully  to  contemplate  the  greatness  of  Persia  in  the 
ancient  time.  All  that  was  theirs  of  old  is  tern  from  them,  except 
this  venerable  book.  They  cling  therefore  te  the  Avesta  and  their 
prophet  Zoroaster  with  a  pathetic  fondness,  in  which  we  trace  more 
of  patriotism  than  of  religious  faith.  Until  of  late  we  have  had  no 
satisfactery  translation  of  the  Avesta ;  and  when  its  errors  and  defects 
were  pointed  out,  the  Parsis  entreated  us  te  wait  until  the  real  sense 
of  the  time-honoured  volume  could  be  rightly  ascertained.  timIMoiv 
That  time  has  come.  The  interpretation  of  the  Aveste  is  •'the •act. 
now  fedrly  well  made  out ;  but  the  more  the  book  is  studied  the 
more  clearly  do  its  deficiencies  reveal  themselves.  Of  necessity,  then, 
the  modem  Parsi  mind  relaxes  its  hold  on  the  ancient  faith.  Some 
of  the  ceremonies  used  in  purifications  are  exceedingly  coarse,  and 
ire  with  great  diflBculty  tolerated  by  the  younger  men.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, not  many  Parsis  have  been  baptised.  The  race  is  a  compact 
mass ;  and  to  extract  any  portion  from  it  is  like  detaching  a  particle 
from  a  rock  of  flint.  Still  there  have  been  conversions  ;  and  of  our 
own  intimate  friends  there  are  at  least  six  ordained  ministers  of 
religion.  The  young  lady  who  is  the  first  B.A.  of  the  University  of 
Bombay  is  the  daughter  of  one  of  these. 

But  the  eflfect  of  the  Gospel  on  Zoroastrianism  is  very  evident. 
A  leading  Parsi  the  other  day  quoted  with  approbation  the  opinion 
that  in  the  Avesta  the  attributes  ascribed  te  Grod  are  sffMtoftibe 
entirely  the  same  as  those  which,  in  the  Old  Testament,  Q««p«i. 
are  ascribed  te  Jehovah.  This  clearly  shows  that  the  person  I  refer 
to  has,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  supplemented  the  character  of 
Ahoramazda  by  ideas  drawn  from  the  Old  Testament.  So  also,  when 
a  Parsi  speaks  of  the  relation  between  good  and  evil,  he  expresses 
himself  not  as  holding  the  dualism  of  the  Avesta,  which  asserts  two 
independent  eternal  powers,  both  of  them  creators;  he  speaks  as 
we  speak  of  the  relation  between  God  and  Satan.  Thus  is  modem 
Zoroastrianism  slowly  forming  itself  anew,  as  it  were,  on  the  lines  of 
Christianity,  and  this  far  more  decidedly  than  its  professors  are 
aware.    It  is  no  fixed  quantity ;  it  is  changing  all  the  while. 

I^t  me  solicit  your  prayers  fortius  remarkable  race.    I  had  often 
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hoped  that,  as  the  wise  men  from  the  East,  who  were  probabl] 
Zoroastrians,  hastened  to  lay  their  gold,  frankincense,  anc 
ytr  "•P^'myjrh  at  the  feet  of  the  new-bom  Redeemer,  so  the  Zoro- 
astrians of  onr  day  might  be  the  first  of  Oriental  races  to  take  upoi 
themselves,  as  a  race,  the  easy  yoke  of  Christ.  That  high  hononr 
however,  seems  likely  to  be  claimed  by  others — by  the  Karens  o 
Bnrmah,  it  may  be,  or  by  the  population  of  Japan  ;  but  I  still  cherisl 
the  hope  that  this  active,  influential  people  will  speedily  avow  th< 
convictions  which  not  a  few  among  them  already  entertain,  and  wil 
then  prove  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  diffusion  of  Christian  tnitl 
among  the  inhabitants  of  that  land  in  which  they  found  a  shelter 
when  fleeing  firom  the  intolerable  oppression  of  the  Moslem  invader. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Sobert  Pringle  (Bengal  Army)  called  attention  to  the  import 
ance  of  testing  religions  by  their  fruits,  of  which  he  gave  illustrations 
exhibiting  models  of  objects  and  instruments  of  worship. 

Eev.  George  Smith  (English  Presbyterian  Mission,  Swatow,  China) 
Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — As  I  have  been  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  China,  I  thought  I  might  take  advantage  of  th< 
opportunity  now  offered  to  say  a  few  words  about  practical  Buddhisn 
ABaddhift  ^  it  cxists  iu  the  south  of  China.  In  the  course  of  past 
priest  odnverted.years  One  Buddhist  priest  was  received  into  the  Christiar 
Church,  and  a  good  many  Buddhists,  women  especially,  were  als( 
received  ;  so  I  have  a  little  practical  knowledge  of  it  experimentally 
I  may  say  with  regard  to  Buddhism,  as  it  is  in  that  part  of  Chini 
where  I  have  been,  that  it  is  a  system  of  the  grossest  idolatry,  anc 
that  socially  it  is  a  system  that  has  no  moral  power.  Take  those  wh< 
are  its  highest  representatives,  the  Buddhist  priests  and  nuns,  wh< 
naturally  (as  we  heard  from  the  Chairman  in  his  admirable  paper] 
would  be  the  best  representatives  of  Buddhist  morality.  Buddhist 
immonOityof  pricsts  there,  are  men  that  have  no  moral  status  whatever, 
priMthood.  If  you  waut  to  spcak  of  Buddhism  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing how  utterly  worthless  it  is,  you  point  to  the  life  and  character  of  a 
Buddhist  priest.  The  life  of  Buddhist  priests  stamps  Buddhism  a£ 
powerless  to  elevate  a  people's  morals.  They  indulge  in  gambling, 
opium-smoking,  uncleanness,  and  all  kinds  of  sin.  Buddhist  nun- 
neries are  notorious  as  houses  of  bad  fame.  That  is  their  character. 
I  speak  within  bounds,  and  I  know  what  I  say.  And  the  Chinese 
reason  against  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  they  see  through  it, 
When  a  man  becomes  a  Buddhist  priest  he  gets  his  head  shaved,  and 
changes  his  name  ;  he  renounces  all  his  duties  towards  his  relatives 
and  friends,  towards  his  parents,  towards  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
towards  his  wife  and  children  thenceforth  and  for  ever.  The  Chinese 
have  a  fundamental  axiom  that  filial  duty  is  the  foundation  of  all 
human  society  ;  and  so  they  say  that  a  system  that  leads  a  man  so  ic 
act  is  contrary  to  the  decree  of  Heaven,  contrary  to  filial  duty,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  imitated. 
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Another  view  'which  the  Chinese  take  is  this.    When  men  become 
Baddhists  they  are  very  fond  of  saying,  "  Do  not  destroy  animal  life ; " 
and  those  who  become  Buddhists  thenceforth  should  not  kill.^^^^^^ 
ADj  creature.     On  this  account  they  are  afraid  to  kill  a  pig,  * 

because  as  they  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  they  think  they 
might  be  killing  one  of  their  ancestors.     The  Chinese,  who  are  a  logical 
people,  reason  in  this  way.     Suppose  we  comply  with  Buddhism  all  males 
\it11  become  priests,  all  the  women  will  become  nuns, — that  will  be  perfect 
compliance  with  the  precepts  of  Buddha;  and  aftenvards  not  a  singlo 
animal  will  be  killed,  and  in  the  coui*se  of  a  few  years  the  human  race  will 
become  extinct,  and  the  world  will  be  filled  only  with  the  brute 
creation.     So  the  Chinese  say,  "  Men  are  heaven-bom,  and  to  \ZSiJ!Sl^^ 
give  up  the  world  to  the  brute  creation  is  certainly  opposite  to 
the  decree  of  Heaven  and  cannot  be  Divine."    The  Chinese  statesmen  look 
upon  Buddhism  as  no  blessing  to  the  country,  but  regard  the  priests  as  the 
drones  of  society. 

On  one  occasion  Buddhist  priests  going  through  the  country  came  to 
a  city,  where  they  offered  to  set  free  souls  from  hell,  and  send  them  up  to 
heaven,   of  course,   for  a  certain  consideration.      They  were 
performing  successfully,  and  making  a  great  deal  of  money  by  *  ^^ 

setting  souls  free  from  hell  and  letting  them  ascend  to  the  Avestern  heavens. 
Suddenly  they  disappeared.     The  people  wanted  to  know  what  had  becomo 
of  them.     They  went  to  the  mandarin,  and  found  out  that  the  mandarin 
had  had  them  shut  up  in  prison.     They  asked  him  what  harm 
they  had  done  that  they  should  be  put  in  prison.     The  man-   ^JJIdSn!* 
daiin  said,  "  That  is  of  no  consequence.      These  men  have 
wondrous  power.     They  can  set  other  people  free  from  hell.     What  is  my 
prison  compared  with  hell?     Let  them  use  their  power  and  come  out 
themselves." 

Confucianism  has  taken  hold  of  the  intellect  of  China.  The  peoplo 
see  through  Buddhism.  They  looked  with  expectation  to  Buddlnsm  at 
one  time;  but  instead  of  bread  they  got  a  stone,  instead  of  a  fish  they 
got  a  serpent,  instead  of  an  egg  they  got  a  scorpion.  We  are  taking 
to  them  now  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  alike  the 
"  Bread  of  life  "  and  the  "  Light  of  the  world." 

Bev.  James  Kennedy  (L.M.S.,late  of  Benares) :  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies, 
and  gentlemen, — The  Apostle  Paul  tells  us  that  by  wisdom  the  world 
knew  not  God.  By  the  wisdom  of  the  sages  and  philo-  wu^omuevtr 
wphers  of  Greece,  the  world  knew  not  God.  By  the  found  ood. 
wisdom  of  the  rishees  and  pundits  of  India,  the  world  has  never 
arrived  at  the  first  right  principles  regarding  God  and  man.  There 
can  be  no  right  views  of  morality  which  are  not  founded  on  right 
views  of  God.  When  my  friend  was  speaking  about  Brahmanism,  I 
could  not  help  thinking  of  what  I  myself  had  seen  at  Benares, 
80  completely  was  what  he  described  brought  before  us  there. 
Superficial  resemblances  are  made  to  stand  for  essential  difierences. 
And  so  it  is  regarding  the  difierent  religions  set  before  us  this 
morning.  There  are  superficial  resemblances  as  to  God,  the  Trinity, 
and  as  to  the  Incarnation ;  but  there  is  an  essential  difference.   Some 
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Missionaries  are  in  great  danger  in  not  keeping  to  the  great  dif- 
chrutiaiiitythe  ference,  the  essential  diflerence  there  is  between  Chris- 
oniyreiifion.  tianitj  and  other  so-called  Religions.  While  there  are 
superficial  resemblances,  the  essential  diflerence  must  never  be 
forgotten. 

Eev.  Wilfred  Shaw  (Irish  Presbyterian  Mission,  Manchuria) :  Mr. 
Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — I  would  just  like  to  add  a  few 
things  on  the  practical  side  of  this  question.     There  is  undoubtedly 
just  now  at  home  a  number  of  persons  who  are  inclined  to  give 
yj^^^^^^j^    Buddhism  a  very  high  position.     It  seems  to  me  that 
knowledge    their  knowledge  of  Buddhism  is  for  the  most  part  theo- 
misieading .   j-g^ical.    If  they  were  to  see  the  actual  results  of  Buddhism 
in  the  lives  of  the  peoples  under  its  sway,  I  think  their  ideas  would 
be  very  largely  modified.     You  have  just  heard  from  a  Missionary 
from  Southern  China  of  the  state  of  things  in  his  part  of  the  world. 
Where  I  have  been  working  in  Manchuria,  I  have  the  same  story  to 
tell.    I  would  say  from  my  experience  of  Buddhism  that  it  does  not  do 
one  single  thing  to  raise  the  men  and  women  who  profess  it.    One  of 
the  chief,  one  of  the  most  fundamental,  distinctions  between  Christi- 
anity and  heathen  religions,  is  that  Christianity,  alone  of  all  religions, 
teaches  men  and  women  the  possibilities  which  lie  before  them.    Christ 
Ho  light  after  Came,  a  God-man,  to  lift  up  our  nature,  and  to  teach  us 
death.       the  possibilities  of  our  nature, — that  sinful  men  and  women 
can  become  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Lord  God  Almighty.     I 
do  not  deny  there  is  light  in  these  heathen  religions,  but  it  is  a  light 
that  only  touches  the  outer  fringe  of  a  man's  life  ;  and  it  goes  out  at 
death.     Christianity  comes  to  renew  man's  heart,  to  make  him  a  new 
man  in  Christ  Jesus.     It  not  only  lightens  up  this  world,  but  throws 
its  light  into  the  world  beyond  the  grave.    For  this  reason  Missionaries 
go  forth  to  preach  and  to  teach  to  the  heathen  the  old  Gospel,  confident 
in  this  one  thing — that  the  light  which  came  to  lighten  the  Gentiles 
is  the  only  and  the  true  light  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Louis  LiescMng  (late  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service) :  Mr.  Chair- 
man, ladies,  and  gentlemen, — The  last  time  I  had  the  honour  of 
meeting  the  Chairman,  was  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  though  I  have 
no  doubt  the  circumstance  has  not  clung  to  his  memory  as  it  has  to 
mine.  You,  sir,  have  heard  the  testimony  of  men  who  have  laboured 
Honoured  ^s  Missiouarics  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.  There  are  men 
Mitiionariet.  amoug  you  here  the  record  of  whose  labours — if  I  were  to 
relate  them — would  make  you  rise  with  one  accord  and  give  your 
acclamation.  There  is  one  who  in  a  special  way  deserves  your 
approval — one  whose  health  will  not  permit  him  to  address  you — 
the  Eev.  John  Ireland  Jones.  Tliere  are  others  too  whom  I  might 
name  as  being  specially  worthy  of  mention ;  but  I  mention  John 
Ireland  Jones  because  he  was  mostly  engaged  in  working  among 
the  Buddhists.    I  had  the  pleasure  when  I  was  in  charge  of  that 
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great  district,  in  the  heart  of  which  is  an  ancient  city  erected  by  a 
Buddhist  sovereign  which  was  four  miles  more  in  circumference 
than  Babylon,  of  travelling  through  that  district  with  him.  He 
preached  to  the  men  there ;  he  visited  the  temples ;  and  I  am  sure 
he  will  bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  Buddhism  is  a  system  that  can 
give  no  comfort  to  the  soul  in  death,  and  that  as  a  power  for 
ennobling  life  it  has  most  utterly  failed. 
I 

I  have  never  met  with  a  Buddhist  priest  who  did  anything  for  the 
benefit  of  hia  fellow-creatures.     They  are  men  whose  only  care  is  to  Hve  in 
sloth  and  indolence,  and  to  spend  their  days  in  getting  what 
they  can  from  the  people,  and  giving  them  nothing  in  return.  ^^*  ^^2** 
By  the  fruits  of  religion,  religion  must  be  judged.     I  have 
been  a  judicial  officer  and  a  revenue  officer  in  Ceylon,  and  I  can  say  that 
though  the  Buddhist  professes  to  have  such   a  regard  for  life  that  he 
strains  even  the  water  he  drinks,  yet  among  no  people  is  human  life  held 
at  a  lower  estimate  than  among  Buddhists.     Why  ?     Because  life  is  hfe 
whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  a  mosquito  or  a  human  being ; 
ind  to  kUl  one  is  as  bad  as  kUling  the  other.     Whether  you  ^SdSS^''' 
destroy   one  or  the  other,  makes  little   difference.     I   have 
known  a  young  man  dash  out  the  bmins  of  his  own  sister,  in  order  that  he 
might  charge  another  who  was  his  enemy  with  the  crime ;  and  he  nearly 
got  him  executed.     I  saw  that  young  man  executed.     On  the  scaffi)ld  he 
confessed  his  crime,  and  died  believing  in  Jesus  Christ.     Buddhism  gives 
you  nothing  to  look  forward  to  in  the  future.     When  a  mother  parts 
with  her  child,  she  parts  with  it  for  ever.     To  be  is  to  suffer ;  to  cease  to 
be  is  to  cease  to  suffer.     In  life  there  is  no  hope  of  ceasing  to  suffer. 
Every  being  has  to  live  through  various  stages  lives  of  suffering,  and  what 
becomes  of  him  then  I  know  not.     There  is  no  soul  to  be  saved,  and  no 
BOol  to  be  lost. 

There  is  one  great  mistake  people  make  in  talking  of  Buddhism. 
Buddhists  do  not,  like  Roman  Catholics,  believe  that  good  deeds  can 
wash  away  bad  deeds.     As  when  you  lift  a  pendulum  it    oood  dMds 
swings  to  the  other  side  by  an  unalterable  law;  so  for  i»i«e«bad. 
every  wrong  act  you  perform  you  mtist  suffer,  and  for  every  good  act 
you  perform  you  will  be  rewarded.     The  good  deed  does  not  wipe  out 
the  effects  of  the  other.     So  much  as  is  the  sum  total  of  your  evil 
deeds,  so  much  you  will  suffer.    The  other  day  I  was  giving  a  lecture 
on  Buddhism  at  the  National  Club.     I  was  told  at  its  conclusion 
of  eight  Countesses  who  are  professed  Buddhists.     How  is  it  that 
Buddhism    is    taking  hold   of  women   in   England?     Sir  Monier 
Williams  told  you  a  tale  about  the  Buddhist  bats,  and  I  think  the 
place  where   these  bats  were  incarnated   was  in   England  in  the 
nineteenth  century.    Bats  prefer  darkness  rather  than 
light ;  and  the  reason  these  people  become  Buddhists  is    ^fSi» 
because  they  know  nothing  of  what  Christianity  is,  and     rewutof 
still  less  do  they  know  what  Buddhism  is.    All  they  know    **'**~*<** 
about  Buddhism  is  from  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  poem,  which  has  cast 
4  glamour  over  its  subject, 
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VuiCor  A.  Haegert  (Santhal  Mission)  spoke  briefly  on  the  god- 

v\.  lu  ^s   iiiid   powerlessness   of  Buddhism,   and    the   cruelties   and 

iii!ii.«uilitii's  of  Hindu  gods  and  goddesses,  and  wished  that  men 

w^iuKl  duYoto  themselves  to  Christ's  service  and  labour  for  His 

Rev.  8.  K.  Wilkin  (Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  firom  Ceylon) : 
Mr.  rhainuau,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that 
my  vory  old  friend,  Mr.  Ireland  Jones,  who  is  so  capable  of  speaking 
ti»  you  on  this  subject,  is  unable  to  do  so.  I  know  of  no  Ceylon 
Miudiouary  more  capable  of  speaking  with  authority.  It  was  refreshing 
to  hear  the  voice  of  Mr.  Louis  Liesching  again.  I  am  here  to  add  my 
testimony  as  a  Ceylon  Missionary  to  the  testimony  which 
oouatiunatioa  of  has  been  given  to  you  here  to-day  from  China  Mission- 

Buddha.  ^^^^  ^  ^]j jg  effect,  that  Buddhism  is  practically  powerless 
to  guide  the  people  of  Ceylon.  It  has  no  power  at  all  upon  them 
in  forming  their  morals. 

It  is  commonly  reported,  as  you  will  have  seen  if  you  read  the 
nt^WHpapers  and  the  statements  of  those  who  believe  in  "  The  Light 
of  Asia"  and  such  like  books,  that  the  people  of  Ceylon  are  Buddhists. 
1  Huy  they  are  not.  I  do  not  know  much  of  book  Buddhism,  but  I  do 
know  a  very  great  deal  of  the  Buddhism  of  the  people  as  it  is  practised ; 
and  I  can  say  this — ^that  of  the  so-called  Buddhists  of  Ceylon  90  per 
Dtmon  worship  ccut.  are  dcmou  worshippers.     The  creed  of  Buddha  says 

in  Coy  Ion.  there  is  no  God  to  worship;  therefore  the  people  turn  to 
<lemon8,  as  they  have  done  in  Ceylon.  To-day  the  so-called  Buddhists 
of  Cc^ylon  are  demon  worshippers ;  and  this  is  the  case  not  only  with 
the  people,  but  also  with  the  priests.  Two  or  three  months  ago  I 
went  out  distributiDg  tracts,  and  called  at  the  house  of  a  demon  priest. 
I  asked  him,  "  What  is  your  religion  ?"  "  Buddhism,"  he  said.  I  said, 
"  Why,  you  know  it  is  quite  contrary  to  the  creed  of  Buddha  for  you  to 
practise  those  demon  ceremonies."  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  know  it  is." 
"  What  about  the  priests?"  I  asked;  **  Do  they  ever  preach  against 
demon  worship  ?"  **'  No,"  he  said.  "  We  go  to  them  too  when  they 
are  sick."  And  so  it  is,  that  the  Buddhist  priests  of  Ceylon  to-day, 
if  they  are  ill,  call  in  the  demon  priest.  It  is  all  very  fine  to  hear 
people  say  that  Buddhist  precepts  are  good,  that  they  tell  us  to 

What  i«  Kin  t  ^v®^^^™®  si^j  ^  g^i^  virtue,  and  to  cleanse  our  heart. 
But  what  do  they  understand  by  sin  ?  They  understand 
something  very  diflferent  firom  what  we  understand  by  sin.  They  say, 
"  Do  not  commit  adultery ;"  but  when  that  word  is  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Buddhist  he  understands  it  very  diflferently  from  what  we  do.  I 
am  here  to-day  to  say  that  Buddhism  in  the  books  and  as  it  is 
practised  is  an  impure  religion,  that  there  is  in  Buddhism  room  for 
licentiousness.  Not  long  ago,  when  I  was  speaking  to  a  friend 
Buddhism,  I  said,  ^'  Buddhism  is  an  impure  religion ;  you  do  not 
d  purity  as  we  do  in  the  Christian  Scriptures."  "  Oh,"  he 
■dd,  "  you  know  there  was  David/'  "  But,"  said  I,  "  my  fidend,  we 
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have  a  greater  than  David.    We  follow  Him  who  is  the  only  true 
Light  of  the  world." 

Sev.  William  Stevenson  (Secretary,  Free  Church   of  Scotland 
Ladies'  Society) :  There  are  two  points  that  I  should  like  to  em- 
phasise before  this  large  meeting.    The  first  is  this — the  practical 
anity  in  many  very  important  aspects  of  Buddhism  and     jj^.  ^ 
Hinduism.   Buddhism  is  really  the  daughter  of  Hinduism  Buddhinn  ud 
or  Brahmanism.     It  arose  as  a  reform,  but  a  reform  on  the    ™"^*i^- 
fimdamental  principle  of  Hinduism,  and  it  still  agrees  with  Hinduism 
in  this  respect — that  both  are  thoroughly  pessimistic  systems.    This 
must  never  be  forgotten  when  we  look  at  these  religions.     They  are 
exactly  described  by  the  Apostle  when  he  said  that  they  are  "  with- 
out God  and  without  hope  in  the  world."    Both  agree  in  saying  that 
this  life  is  misery,  and  that  all  conscious  life  is  misery,  and  that 
there  is  no  possible  deliverance  from  misery  except  by  practical 
annihilation.     Now  the  second  point  is  this — it  is  very  necessary 
to  remember,  in  dealing  with  Hinduism,  that  it  has  an  immense 
power  still,  because  it  has  received  practical  embodiment  8od«ip<m«r 
in  a  social  system.     There  is  no  religion  that  has  so  of  Hiadoiam. 
thoroughly  embodied  its  principles  in  social  institutions.     When  you 
Bee  India  on  the  surface,  you  see  a  vast  polytheism,  gods  many  and 
lords  many,  as  numerous  almost  as  the  millions  of  people  themselves. 
But  underneath  all  that,  arid  behind  it,  moulding  the  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, and  emotions  even  of  the  lowest  people  who  come  within  the 
great  Hindu  system,  you  have  a  universal  pantheism  which  has 
expressed  itself  in  that  great  social  edifice  of  caste.     Now  observe 
the  chief  respect  in  which  this  Hinduism  expresses  itself    You  know 
that  pantheism   says  there  is  only  one   existence,  and  no  other, 
pantheism  extinguishes  all  individual  existence :  there  is  supprenion 
one  existence,  and  no  second.     So  in  the  practical  embodi-«'i'»^^tt»iity 
ment  of  Hinduism  you  have  the  same  entire  extinction  of  all  separate 
individual  personal  life,  so  far  as  that  is  embodied  in  the  conscience 
of  man.    Hinduism,  through  its  caste,  glorifies  the  great  social  whole, 
and  suppresses  all  individuality ;  all  freedom  of  conscience  must  be 
entirely  extinguished  before  the  great  duty  of  maintaining  this  great 
social  order  which  is  embodied  in  caste.    You  thus  have  Hinduism 
embodied  in  great  social  institutions,  making  it  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  systems  to  contend  with  which  the  world  has   ever 
seen.    We  have  to  lay  our  account  with  this,   and  realise    that 
Christianity  has  not  merely  this  and  the  other  speculative  system 
to  face,  but  a  subtle  philosophical  theory  embodied  in  a  great 
social  system. 

The  Chairman ;  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — A  gentleman  who  does 
not  wish  to  speak  has  handed  to  me  the  following  few  lines  which  he 
says  express  his  thoughts  upon  this  subject : — 
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^  Should  all  the  forms  that  men  devise 
Assail  my  faith  with  treacherous  art, 
I  call  them  vanity  and  lies, 
And  bind  the  Gospel  to  my  heart." 

We  have  had  some  excellent  and  useful  speeches  to-day,  and  ] 
have  little  to  add.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  struck  you,  thai 
OnrEMtem  India,  Ccylou,  and  Bunnah  being  now  in  our  possession 
!>«•■«•«<«••  we  have  all  the  chief  heathen  religions  represented  in 
the  British  Empire — Brahmanism,  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Jainism. 
Sikhism,  Parsiism  or  Zoroastrianism,  and  Mohammedanism.  The 
Empress  of  India  rules  over  more  Mohammedans  than  any  Moslem 
ruler.  Now  surely  these  countries  are  committed  to  us  as  a  sacred 
trust.  Do  you  think  that  we  hold  this  vast  Empire  merely  that  the 
Why  priTflertd  prestige,  commcrce,  and  wealth  of  Great  Britain  may  be 
to  hold  them  t  increased?  Yesterday  I  was  present  in  this  room,  and 
one  of  the  speakers  said  that  hitherto  we  have  been  merely  playing 
at  Missionary  work.  I  trust  this  is  not  true.  I  trust  that  at  any 
rate  we  are  now  rising  to  the  sense  of  our  duties  and  responsibilities 
— to  the  sense  of  what  we  owe  to  all  these  heathen  religions.  I  trust 
that  we  shall  not  rest  until  every  man,  woman,  and  child  hears  from 
us  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel. 

Bev.  Josiali  Viney  brought  the  meeting  to  an  end  with  prayer. 


't. 


OPEN    CONFEEENCE. 


TfflRD  Meeting. 

TEE  MISSIONS  OF  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  TO  HEATHEN 
LANDS;  THEIR  CHARACTER,  EXTENT,  INFLUENCE,  AND 
LESSONS. 

(Thursday  afternoon^  June  Uth,  in  the  Lower  HaU.) 

Bight  Hon.  Lord  Badstock  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Eev.  W.  S.  Swanson. 

Sev.  C.  H.  Bappard  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman:  Jjadies  and  gentlemen, — I  shall  not  attempt  to 
enter  upon  the  subject  before  us  this  afternoon.  I  will  venture, 
however,  in  subjection  to  the  Lord  in  whose  presence  we  are,  and 
with  deference  to  the  opinion  of  my  brethren  who  are  gathered 
together,  just  to  say  one  single  word  as  to  what  our  attitude  ought 
to  be  in  entering  into  this  subject.  I  think  we  need  constantly  to 
be  reminded  that  we  are  here  gathered  on  the  Lord's  our  attitude  on 
senice,  that  we  need  to  be  subject  to  His  Spirit,  and  that  thUiubjaot 
this  meeting  is  to  be  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  love.  While  I 
luppose  every  one  of  us  here  is  convinced  of  the  errors  of  that  great 
system  about  which  we  shall  hear,  yet  at  the  same  time  I  think  we 
iall  feel  a  deep  responsibility  to  enter  on  the  subject  in  a  spirit  of 
humiUty  and  a  spirit  of  recollectedness,  remembering  how  much  we 
owe  to  grace,  and  that  while  they  have  committed  errors  in  one  direc- 
tion we  may  have  committed  errors  in  another.  I  trust,  therefore, 
we  shall  be  in  the  spirit  of  learners  as  those  who  will  hear  from  others 
i  testimony  of  what  is  going  on  in  other  directions,  and  that  we  may 
be  guided  into  a  right  appreciation  of  our  own  duty.  I  lay  emphasis 
on  that  because  I  think  we  are  sometimes  more  ready  to  find  out  the 
duties  of  others  than  our  own  duty.  I  trust  that  we  shall  recognise 
oar  duty  and  our  responsibilities  with  reference  to  that  magnificent 
Gospel  which  we  rejoice  in.  I  shall  not  detain  you  longer.  I  will 
ask  the  gentlemen  who  are  kind  enough  to  read  papers  to  give  us 
their  papers.  I  shall  first  call  upon  the  Sev.  Principal  MacVicar,  of 
MontreaL 

Sev.  Frinoipal  D.  H.  MacVicar,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (Montreal,  Canada) :  We 
may  first  note  the  extent  of  these  Missions ;  and  this  can  be  expressed 
in  two  or  three  sentences.  Here  are  the  results  as  tabulated  in 
the  Missioned  Catkolic<^,  issued  by  the  Propaganda  at  Rome,  ia 
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1886.  The  Romi^  Cbarcli  claims  to  hare  in  India,  the  Indo-China 
Peninsula,  China,  the  regions  a<ijacei:t  to  China,  Oceania,  America, 
Zztcat«fa««tt  Africa  and  its  islaiids  2,742.961  adherents,  7,561  churches 
Cftth«ik  and  chapel?,  2.b22  EurC'pean  Missionaries,  752  native 
****'*^  Miiifcionarie?.  4.504  elementary  schools,  and  110,742 
elementary  scholars.  This  is  the  entire  fruit  of  her  efforts  among 
the  heathen,  as  we  understand  that  term.  This  success  is  com- 
paratively ifmall  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  Church,  the  vast 
reffources  of  men  and  money  at  her  command,  and  the  means 
employed  in  proiyagating  her  creed.  Taking  her  own  figures,  so  &r 
as  India  is  concerned,  during  the  five  years  from  1880  to  1885,  the 
rate  of  increase  was  only  3^  per  cent,  per  annum ;  while  Protestant 
Missions  in  the  same  country  increased  at  the  rate  of  9  per  cent,  per 
annum.  In  this  connection,  too,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Pagan 
and  Ilomish  rites  and  ceremonies  strongly  resemble  each  other,  and 
are  in  some  instances  identical,  and  hence  it  should  be  comparatively 
easy  to  [lersuade  the  heathen  to  adopt  a  religion  closely  allied  to  their 
own.  Besides,  it  is  well  known  that  in  the  time  of  Franpois  Xavier, 
at  least,  secular  [iower  and  monetary  resources  were  used  to  compel 
and  induce  natives  to  become  Komanists.  The  results  just  cited  show 
how  infinitely  better  is  the  method  followed  by  Protestant  Missionaries 
who  rely  solely  upon  the  power  of  the  truth  and  the  Spirit  of  God, 
as  well  as  the  living  influence  of  men  and  women  who  are  themselves 
temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  figures  given  above  repre- 
sent the  entire  Missionary  activity  of  the  Bomish  Church.  According 
MiMioMto  ^  licr  dogmas  all  the  world,  except  what  is  already  within 
PretottMU.  her  pale,  is  treated  as  practically  heathen.  That  is  to 
say,  salvation  can  be  enjoyed  only  through  her  sacraments  and 
services  administered  by  canonically  ordained  priests,  and  all  who 
reject  these  are  neccHFarily  lost.  This  doctrine  gives  definiteness,  if 
not  intolerance  as  well  as  unlimited  scope,  to  her  operations.  She 
is  thus  bound  to  regard  Protestantism,  in  spite  of  its  strong  assertion 
of  the  right  of  private  judgment  and  its  claim  to  be  founded  on  the 
Word  of  God,  as  t  he  negation  of  all  religion.  Hence  the  Missionary 
programme  of  the  Vatican,  doubt  it  who  may,  embraces  the  conversion 
of  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America,  and  through  them  the 
subjugation  of  the  whole  world.  So  much  for  the  extent  of  Bomish 
Missions.     What  of  t  heir  (character  ?    They  are  distinguished : — 

1.  By  unity  ami  corrij/rehensiveiiesa  of  plan.  While  there  are 
the  utmost  diversity  of  opinion  and  endless  internal  strifes  and 
Thdmiiityuid  ^^^^^^^^8  iu  thc  (3hurch,  she  always  boasts  of  external  unity* 
oomprthtnaiTf-  Everything  is  managed  from  the  one  centre.  Infallible 
■*•"•  wisdom  and  absolute  j)ower  are  concentrated  in  the  occupant 
of  St.  Peter's  chair.  He  is  invested  with  divine  glory,  and  ador^  as 
the  supreme  visible  ruler  of  the  only  true  and  universal  Church,  who, 
throuffh  his  subordinates,  directs  all  her  missions  and  movements, 
[is  plans  are  therefore  necessarily  comprehensive,  embracing  the 
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whole  world.      From    these  extravagant    and  unscriptural  claims 
another  characteristic  is  logically  deduced. 

2.  Aggressive  and  persistent  zeal  in  gathering  all  into  the  one 
fold.    The  history  of  the  Church  for  many  centuries  fully  justifies 
this  statement.     Her  various  religious  orders,  and  es- j^^^resaire  ut 
pecially  the  Jesuits,  have  shown  the  utmost  determination    v^mMtmt 

in  prosecuting  their  designs  among  civilised  nations  and  savages. 
The  tales  of  their  daring  and  martyrdom  in  China  and  Japan,  and 
among  American  Indians  have  often  been  recited  with  thrilling 
effect.  We  have  no  wish  to  minimise  their  self-denial  and  bravery. 
Would  that  these  heroic  qualities  were  shown  in  an  infinitely  better 
cause!  We  acknowledge  that  they  are  animated  by  a  spirit  of 
aggression,  that  they  pant  for  victory,  and  will  stop  short  of  nothing 
in  order  to  achieve  it. 

3.  A  third  element  in  the  character  of  these  Missions  is  the  use 
of  coercive  measures.  This  is  manifestly  not  an  exemplification  of 
the  spirit  and  will  of  Jesus  Christ  who  said,  "  My  king-  Hethodi 
dom  is  not  of  this  world,"  and  refused  to  allow  His  ooeioiTe. 
servants  to  employ  carnal  weapons  for  the  diffusion  of  His  doctrine. 
Bat  as  the  Bomish  Church  claims  to  be  always  the  same,  she  must 
accept  the  responsibility  of  her  past  history,  and  this  gives  no  un- 
certain testimony  as  to  the  stern  coercion  resorted  to  in  curing 
obstinate  Pagans  and  Protestants  of  the  damnable  heresy  of  thinking 
and  judging  for  themselves— of  freely  using,  in  the  light  of  His  Word, 
those  powers  with  which  God  has  endowed  them.  Need  I  remind 
yoa  that  the  very  streets  of  this  and  other  lands  are  marked  by 
monumental  evidence  of  this  fact.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
recently  erected  monument,  under  the  shadow  of  one  of  the  colleges 
of  Oxford,  to  the  memory  of  the  martyred  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and 
Latimer  ?  We  have  not  forgotten  the  godly  martyrs  of  Scotland, 
and  the  slaughtered  saints  of  Alpine  valleys.  We  know,  too,  that 
Xavier,  the  Missionary  apostle  of  India,  after  he  had  abandoned  all 
hope  of  converting  the  natives  by  his  sermons,  wrote  King  John  of 
Portugal  on  January  20th,  1548,  urging  him  to  issue  a  mandate  that 
by  the  power  of  his  secular  rulers  rather  than  the  preaching  of 
Missionaries  his  subjects  in  India  must  be  converted.  He  went 
much  farther  than  this,  and  even  importuned  the  king  "  to  take  a 
solemn  oath  that  he  would  punish  severely  the  governor  of  any  town 
or  province  in  which  few  neophites  were  added  to  the  Church — the 
punishment  to  consist  in  close  imprisonment  for  many  years,  and  all 
his  goods  and  possessions  to  be  sold  and  devoted  to  works  of  charity." 

The  same  spirit  still  animates  the  entire  system  of  Jesuitism,  and 
its  central  principle  is  the  utter  subjection  of  all  who  come  under  its 
control. 

4.  A  fourth  factor  in  the  character  of  these  Missions  is  the 
dominaTicy  of  ecclesiastical  authority.    No  opportunity  Eooi««iMticti 
is  lost  of  strengthening  the  Hierarchy  and  asserting  the    d«potwm. 
sapremacy  of  the  Church.    Seeing  her  clergy  hold  the  keys  of  the 
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kingdom  of  heaven,  and  can,  therefore^  admit  or  exclude  men  as 
they  please,  the  great  aim  is  to  bring  all  ranks  and  classes  under 
unreasoning  subjection  to  priestcraft.  Her  vast  resources  in  money, 
educational  appliances,  ecclesiastical  workers  and  political  influence 
are  all  being  employed  to  this  end.  She  has  never  renounced  her 
claim  to  be  supreme  over  the  state  as  well  as  in  the  spiritual  domain. 
She  is  content  to  be  otherwise  only  when  she  cannot  help  herself; 
but  her  theologians  and  rulers  maintain  the  old  traditional  view  on 
the  subject,  and  her  Missionaries  are  bound  to  teach  it,  if  not  openly 
at  least  secretly,  and  never  to  lose  an  opportunity  of  giving  it 
practical  effect  when  possible.  For  example.  When  the  Jesuits  were 
incorporated  and  restored  to  all  the  privileges  they  desired,  a  3*ear 
ago,  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  the  measure 
was  publicly  opposed  by  Cardinal  Taschereau.  The  Legislature 
paused  at  this  juncture,  and  inquired  officially  from  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  what  should  be  done;  and  when  a  message  came  from  Bome 
that  they  should  proceed,  the  bill  was  passed  into  law ;  and  now, 
this  open  act  of  submission  having  been  shown  to  the  Church,  over 
two  hundred  Jesuits  in  their  corporate  capacity  look  after  education. 
Missions,  and  other  matters  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

5.  These  Missions  are  characterised  by  unworthy  and  unjusiifi' 
able  methods  of  support.    Papists  have  no  scruples  in  using  lotteries 

unUwfaime-  and  similar  agcucies  for  this  purpose;  and  possibly  Pro- 
thodiofiupp«rt.testants  are  not  always  free  from  blame  in  the  employ- 
ment of  questionable  means  to  sustain  Gospel  ordinances.  In  this 
matter  they  have  not  been  always  sufficiently  careful  of  the 
honour  of  Christ,  the  glory  of  His  cause,  and  the  true  Scriptural 
methods  of  developing  Christianity.  But  Rome  has  fallen  into 
greater  errors  in  this  respect.  While  the  governments  of  civilised 
nations  have,  with  singular  unanimity,  pronounced  lotteries  as  a 
form  of  gambling  unlawful,  she  has  declared  that  the  end  justifies 
the  means,  and  has  freely  used  them  for  religious  purposes.  Thus 
the  practice  which  is  criminal  in  a  saloon  becomes  eminently  virtuous 
when  incorporated  in  Church  machinery  and  used  for  the  advancement 
of  Missions.  Hence  an  influential  ecclesiastic  in  the  province  of 
Quebec,  now  actually  promoted  to  the  position  of  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  and  Immigration,  has  for  some  years  past 
organised  and  carried  out  several  grand  lotteries,  involving  millions 
of  dollars,  under  the  sanction  of  the  highest  episcopal  authority  in 
the  Church.  We  cannot  gather  grapes  of  thorns  or  figs  of  thistles. 
We  need  not  think  that  God  will  bless  or  own  deceit  in  any  form, 
that  the  interests  of  humanity  are  promoted,  or  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  pleased  and  served  by  lies  however  skilfully  disguised. 

6.  Tlie  sixth  and  worst  feature  of  Romish  Missions  is  the  practical 
suppression  of  the  Word  of  God.    It  is  not  the  great  instrument 

Snpprenioa  P^t  into  the  hauds  of  Missionaries.     Their  chief  business 

«f  the  Bible,  is  not  to  tcach  the  people  what  God  says,  but  rather  what 

the  Church  decrees.    In  every  case  they  depend  more  upon  their 
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cult  than  upon  their  sermons.     The  catechisms,  the  crucifix,  thn 

adoration  of  angels,  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Host,  the  Confessional) 

the  observance  of  days,  austere  penances,  gorgeous  ceremonies,  the 

fires  of  purgatory,  the  seven  sacraments,  submission  to  the  priesthood, 

and  abundant  contributions  to  the  funds  of  the  Church ;  these  are  the 

things  which  receive  prominence  in  their  efforts.    Hence  Bomish 

people  are  not  distinguished  for  Bible-reading  and  for  full  and 

accurate  knowledge  of  the  living  oracles  of  God.    The  very  reverse 

is  the  case.    Bomish  lands  are  not  the  home  of  Bible  Societies,  nor 

the   soil  on  which  personal  and  national  progress  and  freedom 

flourish. 

I  am  aware  of  all  that  can  be  said  as  to  the  cardinal  doctrines 
of  Christianity  being  contained  in  the  theology  of  Bome,  but  I  prefer 
to  be  governed  in  judging  of  men  and  Missions  by  the  Master's 
practical  test :  "  By  their  miits  ye  shall  know  them."  It  is  quite 
possible  so  to  mingle  truth  and  error  as  to  have  the  latter  overshadow 
and  neutralise  the  former;  possible  to  acknowledge  ^^^^ 
the  Bible  as  from  God,  and  yet  make  it  void  by  our  orwiAidwith 
traditions ;  to  say  that  we  accept  it  as  true,  and  then  to  •™'' 
render  its  teachings  nugatory  by  exalting  the  consensus  of  Patristic 
opinion  and  the  decrees  of  popes  and  councils  above  its  authority ; 
possible  to  seem  to  honour  the  Saviour  and  to  trust  in  His  atoning 
sacrifice,  and  yet  practically  to  reproach  Him  and  to  discredit  His 
mediatorial  work  as  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  by  turning  the  hearts 
of  men  to  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin,  of  angels  and  glorified 
saints,  and  the  endless  repetition  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  We 
may  appear  to  deal  faithfully  and  even  sternly  with  sin,  as  is  the 
case  in  Bomish  pulpits  where  the  singular  silence  regarding  it^ 
vileness  and  turpitude  observed  in  some  Protestant  churches  is 
unknown ;  and  yet  who  that  has  studied  the  moral  theology  of  the 
Jesuits,  of  such  writers  as  Peter  Deus,  Guery,  Ligouri,  and  others,  is 
not  ready  to  pronounce  it  immoral  and  to  conclude  that  their  aim  is 
to  make  it  easy  for  men  to  sin  with  impunity  ? 

Is  it  asked  what  is  the  inflaence  of  missions  characterised  by  the 
six  distinguishing  marks  just  mentioned  ?  It  is  not  needful  that  I 
should  answer  in  detail.  The  gentleman  who  is  to  follow  in£n^g^ 
me  and  others  may  treat  this  branch  of  the  subject.  For  of  these 
myself,  I  must  say,  that  fidelity  to  the  truth  of  God  and  «»«««t«i«ti«»- 
to  the  best  interests  of  men  forbids  me  to  believe  that  the  continuance 
and  extension  of  such  enterprises  is  the  best  thing  that  can  happen 
to  the  world.  As  I  love  freedom,  and  justice,  and  truth,  and  purity, 
and  intellectual  and  spiritual  progress,  I  cannot  desire  to  see  the 
nations  of  the  world  come  under  the  yoke  of  Bome.  On  the  contrary, 
my  prayers  ascend  and  my  efforts  are  put  forth  that  that  yoke  may 
be  broken  in  every  land,  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  in  Ireland, 
and  America,  all  the  world  over,  and  that  the  nations  may  rejoice  in 
the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  doth  make  His  people  free.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Beformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  a  huge 
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To  It  v»r  eve  iLe  best  hV^Kty  ve  pwf i  ■ ;  and  we  need 
jbcn  :>i:  ^i^^A  <x  fcfrg^irf  to  nsake  tHi  poifie  caBfanm.  I  do  not 
>>,«:  Tr.>,  tf»g;:0j::g  fui^  or  pcsDinkdc c;«  tt  the  sgnsof  the  times. 
I  c^rz/x  iit-}iiffi4;  tist  tmiL  aLd  ng^  aie  to  be  vofsted  in  the  conflict 
«^.  ^g^  irhL  s::p(3«uiioii  and  enor.  9f  j  firm  ooniiction  is  that 
ii^mam^  xjjf:  ^xiA  Cfcradan  fn«titPtifligoifPrtitegtant  England  and 
Aflo^^^an;  v^  rKLain  ixabie  ai  the  eternal  mwrmain^,  and  that  these 
tvo  greaf.  {ic;v«rfy  trastiiag  in  God  and  Hit  tmth,  are  to  go  forward 
kuui  is  httod  t^  tbe  ffrntnal  wnanripafiai  of  the  natitMois  of  the 
wi^^  Mij^AiL    Am/an, 

Sean  TaU  CbxniA  Evangelical  Misionanr  Sorietr)  :  When  I  am 
abcnt  U/  giTe  an  address  on  the  Boman  Catholic  MissionSy  I  deem  it 
rigbt  fint  Uj  tuae  mj  own  peisonal  opinion  about  the  Boman 
(^Ai^Aic  CLorch  and  the  Boman  Catholic  yUsaaoSy  that  I  may  avoid 
ail  Diiiffindenitanding.  As  to  the  Boman  Catholic  Chnich,  I  have  not 
much  uywysahj  with  her,  and  I  cannot  look  npcm  her  as  a  tme 
\jfpa$i:h  of  the  Holj  Catholic  Chnrch,  and  whv  ?  because  it  has  made 
i^Yituna  to  the  conditions  of  salvation  made  by  oor  Lord  and  pat 
forward  in  the  Apostolic  Creed. 

Am  to  B</man  Catholic  Missions,  the  more  I  read  about  them  in 
Utnaain  ^'atLoIic  books  on  3Iissions  and  in  their  Missionary  journals, 
^^  lA:n  yimiaun  Catholiques,"  and  ''  Les  Annates  de  la  Propagation  de 
ug  la  Foi/'  or  "  Jahrbiicher  der Verbreitung  des  Glaubens,"  the 
more  I  see  how  these  Missions  of  the  iniallible  Church  are 
alrri'At  (Iftncriijtfl  as  infallible,  there  being  praise,  and  praise,  and 
\frA\hH ;  and  how  the  Evangelical  Missions  are  again  and  again  abused, 
an/1  fiJbuthtxjdn  told  about  them,  which  must  be  known  by  the  writers 
to  U$  falifC'ho^xifi ;  the  more  I  see  how  the  old  Mission-fields  of  the 
JUjtfiHii  Catholic  Church  have,  not  all,  but  many  of  them,  been  totally 
u*'f(Uri:t4nl  and  new  fields  taken  up,  where  Evangelical  Missions  have 
hlnthtly  U;en  begun,  as  it  seems  only,  that  they  may  be  spoiled  ;  the 
iijore  1  Hce  how  the  Roman  Catholic  Missionaries  make  use  of  politics ; 
liow  jointly  with  them  drinking  traffic,  as  in  Tahiti,  prostitution,  as 
in  Ponape,  KtejiS  in,  the  more  I  see,  bow  the  idolatry  is  given  up  to 
make  room  for  adoration  of  the  Holy  Virgin  and  for  saints,  the  more 
i  am  diHgUHtr^d  and  scandalised  with  the  Homan  Catholic  Missions. 

Nr^verfhelefis,  there  is  much  to  be  admired.  When  I  look  upon 
Fmnc;<nH  Xuvicr  and  his  burning  zeal,  and  how  he  made  himself  poor 

ViMh  to     ^^  the  poor,  I  admire  bis  zeal,  for  I  know  that  it  far  sur- 

•*«»*w.  pasKCs  my  own.  When  I  look  upon  the  Missionaries  who 
woiii  out  to  the  Ilurons,  to  the  Mohawks,  where  they  were  tortured 
witJi  the  most  exquisite  tortures,  and  where  some  who  escaped  went 
bac^k  to  the  place  of  their  torture  to  preach  to  their  tormentors ;  when 
I  am  wit  nc*HH  to  the  many  thousand  martyrs  of  Japan,  and  in  our  days 
in  Annum,  in  Tonkin,  I  bow  with  deep  veneration  for  these  men  and 
women,  for  I  fear,  that  if  my  feith  should  be  put  to  such  a  test,  it 
woukl  decline. 
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And  when  I  see  the  large  host^  of  men  and  women,  who  con- 
tiniially  go  out  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Missions,  how  men  are  never 
wanted  to  go  ont  to  the  most  dangerous  climates  as  the  White  Nile 
(where  the  Mission  now  has  been  given  up),  tx)  Senegambia,  and  other 
places,  I  cannot  but  wish,  that  the  Evangelical  Churches  had  so 
many,  yea  many,  many  more  to  send  out !  We  have  men  and  women 
willing  to  go  to  dangerous  climates,  willing  to  go  to  martyrdom,  but 
the  harvest  is  so  very  great,  the  labourers  comparatively  few. 

Much  is  to  be  learnt  from  the  Eoman  Catholic  Missions,  for  those 
of  the  fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth  centuries  have  been  a  complete 
fidlure,  and  I  doubt  not,  that  the  same  will  be  the  caseEanuuiOathoUo 
with  more  modem  Eoman  Catholic  Missions,  if  they  will  Xiadou  % 
not  learn  from  the  earlier.  The  Koman  Catholic  have  had  '^"^ 
the  doors  more  widely  open  than  the  Evangelical  ^Missions  in  most 
places.  What  has  been  the  result  of  the  Soman  Catholic  Mission  in 
Canada,  where  it  has  existed  for  more  than  three  centuries  ?  Only  a 
gmall  and  very  feeble  remnant  is  left.  What  has  been  the  result  of 
the  Mission  in  California,  in  Mexico,  and  Central  America  ?  Does  there 
exist  now  after  the  work  of  three-and-a-half  centuries  a  powerful 
native  Church?  No,  not  at  all.  Along  the  river  of  Orinoco,  Rio 
Negro,  Bio  Meta,  and  farther  westwards  along  Maranon,  Huallaga, 
USayale,  and  farther  southwards  among  the  Moxos,  the  Chiquitos,  the 
Abipones,  the  Guaranos,  and  many  other  tribes  to  the  mouth  of 
Sio  Plata,  were  flourishing,  powerful  Missions,  and  now — all  is  gone, 
almost  nothing  is  left,  the  tribes  have  been  extinguished  or  &llen 
back  in  heathendom. 

Where  was  the  Eoman  Catholic  Christendom  in  China  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century?  Almost  all  gone.  Where  was  it  in 
India  ?  The  Abbe  Dubois,  a  very  able  Jesuit  missionary,  remarked 
that  the  conversion  of  a  Hindu  was  almost  a  miracle.  Where  is  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church  on  the  Congo,  where  the  whole  country  had 
been  converted  to  Eoman  Catholicism?  Crone  out,  gone  out,  and 
almost  no  remnant  can  be  found. 

What  has  been  the  cause  of  all  this  ?    I  think  it  has  been  because 
the  Boman  Catholic  Missions  have  been  rotten  in  themselves.     There 
have  been  some  very  grave  faults  in  the  Eoman  Catholic  Missions, 
and  they  are  to  be  found  there  also  in  our  days.     The     oaiueof 
Soman  Catholic  Missionaries   have  everywhere  meddled      faUnre. 
with  politics.     Why  was  Eoman  Catholicism  driven  out  of  Japan  ? 
Because  it  tried  to  pave  the  way  for  the  dominion  of  Spain.     Why 
have  the  Boman  Catholic  Missionaries  been  hated  in  China,  in  Annam« 
in  Tonkin  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  in  our  days  ?    Because  of 
their  connection  with  French  politics.     In  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  in  West  Central  Africa,  in  Madagascar,  we  see  the     ^^*^* 
same.    While  Eliot  tried  to  keep  his  converts  peaceful  and  prevent 
their  taking  part  in  the  wars,  the  Jesuit  Missionaries  among  the 
Abenakis  and  other  tribes  took  part  with  France  against  England  in 
tbd  wars  of  the  last  century.    And  this  meddling  of  politics  with 
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Missions  is  suicidal.  Let  us  beware  of  it  in  our  Evangelical  Missions. 
There  is  a  temptation  for  the  Missionaries  from  the  great  colonial 
powers  to  try  to  propagate  not  only  the  Gospel  but  also  the  power 
and  the  political  and  commercial  interests  of  their  country;  it  is 
quite  natural,  but  beware  of  it,  it  is  suicidal  for  the  Mission. 

Another  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Missions  is 
their  blending  of  the  truth  with  their  errors,  their  permission  of  a 
Sizing  truth  Hcw  form  of  idolatry,  for  their  converts  are  entirely  unable 
uLdoror.  to  Separate  adoration  of  the  saints  from  idolatry,  and 
their  connivance  with  heathen  practices,  as  it  was  seen  in  China 
and  South  India.  Let  us  take  care  not  to  do  the  same.  While 
we  should  by  no  means  try  to  put  aside  what  is  national  custom  and 
innocent  in  itself,  we  should  not  give  any  connivance  to  what  is  sinful 
in  itself  and  cannot  agree  with  Christian  morality. 

And  as  a  third  and  last  cause — I  do  not  doubt  that  others  are  to 
be  found — I  will  name  the  great  fault  of  the  Soman  Catholic  Church 
in  not  making  independent  national  churches,  but  churches  which  are 
Konatioiua  dependent  on  and  subservient  to  Rome;  therefore  when  the 
ohnrehai.  connection  ceases  from  one  cause  or  another,  the  whole 
goes  down,  and  a  sound  life  cannot  develop  itself  in  such  a  church. 
Comparatively  very  few  native  priests  were  found  in  these  Missionary 
churches,  in  South  America,  the  Congo,  and  China ;  more  in  some  few  of 
the  others,  but  I  only  know  one  or  two  cases  where  native  bishoprics 
were  founded  for  these  churches  which  had  an  existence  of  about  three 
or  four  centuries,  and  in  our  days  perhaps  no  native  bishop  is  to  be 
found  in  these  churches.  Therefore  let  us  strive  to  develop  the 
native  churches,  to  raise  a  native  ministry,  to  make  it  the  more  and 
more  perfect,  that  it  can  as  soon  as  possible  take  the  lead  of  their  own 
church;  and  let  us  not,  as  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  make  it 
obligatory  for  them  to  have  our  ritual,  our  ecclesiastical  institutions, 
etc.,  which  have  a  reason  for  existence  with  us,  but  not  there,  and 
that  only  that  shall  be  obligatory  which  our  Lord  Himself  has  made 
obligatory  for  His  Church,  till  He  comes  again. 

The  Chairman :  Before  I  call  upon  the  next  speaker,  the  Bev. 
Henry  Stout  of  Japan,  I  will  just  venture  to  remind  the  speakers 
that  the  object  of  our  meeting  to-day  is  not  to  discuss  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  about  which  we  are  all  tolerably  unanimous,  if 
subjeotof tho  ^ot  wholly  unanimous,  but  as  you  are  aware  the  subject 
meeting,  is  the  Missions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  heathen 
lands ;  their  character,  extent,  influence,  and  lessons.  In  order  that 
there  may  be  as  much  smoothness  in  our  proceedings  as  possible, 
I  would  remind  the  speakers  that  we  have  allotted  ten  minutes  to 
each  speaker ;  the  first  bell  rings  at  seven  minutes,  and  the  closing 
bell  at  ten  minutes. 

£ev.  Henry  Stout  (Reformed  Church  in  America,  from  Japan) :  My 
Lord,  and  Christian  friends, — A  short  time  ago  I  was  asked  to  make  some 
remarks  in  regard  to  the  condition,  extent,  and  character  of  the  BosiMi 
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Catholic  Missions  in  the  country  where  I  have  been  laboaring.  From 
many  facts  which  have  been  well  known  to  me,  I  have  very  hastily  thrown 
together  a  few  thoughts  which  I  propase  to  present  to  you.  You  are 
aware  that  nearly  three  centuries  ago  the  Koman  Catholic  Missionaries 
first  found  their  way  to  Japan,  and  that  for  nearly  a  century  jttoittin 
they  had  an  undisputed  field  and  great  liberty  in  propagating  Japaa. 
their  faith.  They  succeeded  admirably.  It  is  said  that  more  than  one 
million  of  the  Japanese  became  adherents  of  that  Church.  Then,  as 
you  are  aware,  persecution  arose.  This  was  carried  on  with  great  severity 
during  a  series  of  years,  and  the  country  was  sealed  to  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations  for  more  than  two  centuries. 

It  was  supposed  when  the  Church  was  persecuted  that  it  had  been 
eradicated ;  but  a  remnant  of  the  Church  remained  during  all  these  years, 
and  without  any  intercourse  with  any  other  portion  of   the 
Church  throughout  the  world.     After  the  country  was  opened,    PerMcuted 
a  little  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  it  was  supposed  by  the    em^atL 
foreigners  who  went  to  the  country,  that  there  would  not  be 
the  least  vestige  of  the  Church  in  that  land.     But  in  comrse  of  time  a 
Itetestant  church  was  erected  in  the  foreign  settlement  at   Nagasaki, 
and,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  Church,  a  cross  was  put  up  upon  it. 
Some  of  the  Homan  Catholic  Christians,  who  had  been  hidden  away,  saw 
Xhat  cross,  recognised  it,  came  about  the  building  and  inquired  what  that 
meant.     They  were  told  that  this  was  a  Christian  church,  and  soon  they 
told  large  numbers  of  their  co-religionists  who  lived  within  the  very  sight 
and  sound  of  the  foreigners  who  had  come  to  the  land  again.     There  were 
a  few  Missionaries  residing  there,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gayhill 
made  feeble  attempts  to  get  into  correspondence  with  these     Attempt 
people  and  to  instruct  them,  and  lead  them  more  directly  unto  tiw  J^l^t. 
the  truth,  and  to  do  what  he  could  towards  bringing  them 
bto  a  knowledge  of  the  €k)spel  as  it  is  taught  among  Protestants.     But 
his  efforts  were  without  success. 

[Having  described  the  persecution  and  banishment  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  converts,  who  were  restored  to  their  homes  after  an  exile  of  two 
years,  the  speaker  continued:]  What  now  is  the  condition  of  these  men  and 
women  ?  After  they  came  back  from  banishment  I  was  disposed  to  show 
myself  friendly  to  them  and  went  among  them.  When  I  looked  into  their 
homes  I  saw  all  the  paraphernalia  of  heathenish  shrines  and  charms.  It 
was  only  when  I  spoke  to  them  and  they  saw  I  was  a  foreigner,  . 
that  they  dared  to  trust  me,  and  acknowledged  themselves 
Christians.  Because  I  found  them  friendly,  I  asked  some  Japanese  to  go 
to  these  villages  and  see  whether  they  could  not  get  into  communication 
with  them  and  do  them  good.  But  when  these  men  went  among  them 
they  could  not  find  a  single  Christian  in  all  these  villages.  They  did 
aot  yet  dare  to  trust  each  other. 

I  like  to  stand  here  to-day  and  testify  to  the  purity  in   morals,  to 
the  family  life  among  these  men  and  women.     I  like  to  stand  here  to-day 
to  testify  to  their  truthfulness,  and  that  they  do  understand  commercia- 
iute^rity.     But  when  we  speak  of  their  faith,  it  is  like  that 
in  other  Roman  Catholic  lands — instead  of  faith  they  have    ^][J^^ 
formalism.      They  go  in   large   numbers    to    the    churches,        faith, 
especially  on  saints'  days  and  holy-days.      Instead  of  Christ 
they  have  Mary.     What  a  sad  comment  this  upon  Roman  Catholicism  I 
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Their  numbers  according  to  some  were  'from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand ; 
others  again  ran  the  numbers  to  fifty  thousand,  sixty  thousand,  and 
even  eighty  thousand.     Four  years  ago  there  was  a  Missionary  conven- 
tion in  Japan,  and  when  a  Missionary  was  appointed  to  gather  statistics 
of  all  the  different  Churches,  he  gathered  that  there  were  in  the  southern 
provinces  some  twenty- two  or  twenty-three  thousand  connected 
^"•M*     with  the  Roman  Catholic  places  of  worship,  and  that  there 
^^nbeni.     were  between  three  and  four  thousand  in  the  north.     Now 
there  is  no  doubt  that  there  has  been  progress  in  the  mean- 
time, and  there  are  probably  at  present  somewhere  about  thirty  thousand 
Boman    Catholic   Christians  in  Japan.      While  I   am   so   delighted  to 
testify  concerning  their  morality  and  their  truthfulness  and  integrity, 
it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  they  have  become  perhaps,  I  may 
Biffotry.      ^^^^  even  inore  bigoted  than  their  bigoted  teachers.    I  have 
gone  among  them  sometimes  and  taken  a  little  book  and  said,  '^  Hera, 
my  friends,  is  a  Christian  book ; "  and  they  would  look  at  me  and  say, 
"  Well,  are  you  a  Christian  ? "    I  would  say,  "  Yes,  I  am  a  Christian."  ' 
Perhaps  they  would  wait  a  moment  and  then  say,  "  Are  you  a  French- 
man ? "     "  No,  I  am  not  a  Frenchman."    They  would  not  even  take  it 
in  their  hands;    and   when   I  have  attempted  to  take  my  Japanese 
friends  among  them,  they  have  been  met  in  the  same  way ;   bo  that 
they  are  utterly  unapproachable. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  something  of  the  priests  and  nuns  who    \ 
have  gone  from  France  to  labour  in  Japan.    There  are  large  numbers    - 
of  them ;  and  some  of  them  are  noble  men,  and  some  of 

eprie  .  ^^^^^  ^^  noblo  womcn,  but  the  Government,  while  it  has 
trusted  the  Protestant  Missionary,  and  is  only  too  glad  to  open  the 
schoolhouse  door  to  him,  it  does  not  trust  the  French  priests ;  and 
there  are  but  very  few  of  them  who  are  employed  in  any  way  by 
the  Government. 

Eev.  G.  E.  Post,  M.D.  (Syrian  Protestant  College,  Beyrout) :  My  Lord, 

ladies,  and  gentlemen, — We  want  not  merely  to  hear  of  the  results  of 

Boman  Catholic  Missions,  but  of  their  character,  extent,  influence,  and 

lessons ;  and  I  propose  to  speak  to  the  topic.     I  intend  to  tell  yoa 

about  the  character,  influence,  extent,  and  lessons  of  Eoman  Catholic 

Missions  in  Papal  lands,  and  in  Mohammedan  lands.     In  order  to 

understand  this  we  must  remember  that  in  these  lands  the  Christiaa 

Church  was  once  prevalent,  and  that  the  Mohammedan  apostacy  left 

branches  of  the  Christian  Church  which  still  exist.     These  branches 

Branches  of  °^  ^^®  Christian  Church  are  the  Greek,  the  Armenian,  the 

the  Christian  Nestorian,  the  Jacobite,  the  Maronite,  the  Coptic,  and  the 

Church.      Abyssinian,  beside  some  of  the  smaller  sections  of  these 

ancient  branches.     The  object  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Missions 

Object  of  the  ^^  ^^®  "^^^^  ^^  ^^  swecp  them  all  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Boman  cathoUc  Boman  Catholic  Church. 

^^^"^^  Now  in  regard  to  their  methods.     Their  Missions  date 

back  to  the  Crusades ;  for  long  after  the  Crusades  their  methods  con- 
sisted mainly  in  building  convents  in  the  sacred  places,  and  acting  as 
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the  guides  to  devoted  pilgrims  of  all  nations  as  they  approached  these 
places.  It  was  not  until  Protestant  Missions  had  commenced  in  the 
Oriental  empire  that  the  Boman  Catholics  conducted  their  YhOr 
Missions  on  the  principles  of  aggressive  policy  which  they  meUiodi. 
have  since  adopted.  The  French  Government  from  the  time  of  the 
Crusades  has  always  maintained  a  quasi-political  protectorate  over 
the  Christians  of  the  East,  and  after  the  Crimean  War  (indeed,  I  may 
say  the  Crimean  War  was  fought  in  a  large  part  to  substantiate  the 
claims  of  Franc^e  to  this  protectorate  of  the  sacred  places)  that  right 
was  dictinctly  affirmed  to  France  aa  the  result  of  that  war,  and  has 
been  re-affirmed  time  and  again;  and  the  French  claim  it  with 
singular  tenacity  even  under  anti-Catholic  governments  at  home. 
The  key  of  the  Latin  Missionary  activity  in  the  East  is  found  in  that 
one  thing.  It  is  the  political  power  of  France  joined  to  Kajtotfadr 
the  ecclesiastical  power  of  Rome;  and  it  has  proved  as  activity. 
efficacious  under  the  Bepublic  as  under  the  Empire.  When  the 
American  Missions  were  established  in  Turkey,  and  produced  such 
marvellous  effects  among  the  Armenians,  and  the  G-reeks,  and  the 
Papal  Greeks  of  Asia,  and  the  Maronites,  the  Roman  Catholics 
a?^ened  to  the  sense  of  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  evangelistic 
and  educational  methods,  and  one  by  one  they  adopted  the  methods 
of  the  Protestants. 

They  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  organised  a  Papal   Greek 
branch.    They  made  converts  among  the  Armenians,  the  Jacobites,  the 
Kestorians,  and  the  Copts.    And  the  Maronites,  during  the  last 
oeatory,  were  finally  brought  into  allegiance  to  the  Papal  See.  omkSiInoh. 
IV7  ^^^  allowed  to  retain  their  Uturgies.     Each  community 
vu  permitted  to  use  its  own  language.     They  were  permitted  to  retain 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  their  calendar  of  saints,  and  many  other 
pecoliarities  of  their  ancient  bodies.     But  when  the  Protestants  began  to 
undermine  these  Oriental  sects  by  their  education,  and  the  introduction 
of  the  Bible,   the  Homanists  were  led  more  and  more  to 
endeavour  to  draw  the  people  in  these  sects  into  the  general      Effect  of 
eommanion  and  uniformity  of  the  Latin  worship.     Therefore     x^ns. 
they  established  or  amplified  the  power  and  the  prerogative  and 
the  privilege  of  the  pure  Latin  Chiux^h  which  had  remained  in  the  east 
from  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and  they  are  endeavouring  more  and  more 
to  secure  uniformity  on  the  pstrt  of  the  priesthood  and  laity,  and  to  bring 
them  as  far  as  possible  within  the  Boman  Catholic  Church.     That  is  the 
first  divergence  from  their  former  governing  policy. 

In  the  second  place,  they  adopted  the  Protestant  scheme  of  education. 
It  was  contended  by  some  this  morning  that  education  is  unnecessary.    Still 
our  enemies  are  the  very  best  possible  witnesses  to  the  success  and 
potency  of  our  methods,  and  when  we  see  a  shrewd,  calculating,      adopting 
ncoessful  body  like  the  Jesuits  adopting  Protestant  methods,    Protestant 
^  may  be  very  sure  that  we  were  right.    The  Roman  Catholic     "*^     ' 
Missions  all  through  the  East  are  now  Educational  Missions.     They  have 
schools  from  the  primary  schools  for  boyB  and  for  girls  all  through  the 
intermediate  schools  to  the  academy,  which  is  for  the  more  cultivated 
danea    They  have  schools  of  the  highest  character  culminating  in  colleges 
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and  universities.  Yet,  let  me  say,  we  have  not  imitated  them,  but  they  us ; 
they  have  followed  us  step  by  step.  They  do  not  love  education.  We 
know  that.  We  have  forced  them  to  adopt  the  educational  method  because 
it  was  a  successful  method,  and  because  it  was  winning  the  hearts  of 
numbers  of  the  people. 

Now  I  will  give  you  a  little  history  of  what  has  taken  place  in  SyriA 
where  I  dwell,  that  will  show  you  the  animus  and  methods  and  results 

^^^      of  Boman  Catholic  Missions.     When  I  went  to  Syria  five-and- 

Oathoiie      twenty  years  ago  there  was  no  school  in  Syria  beyond  the 

Xiuio&t  in    grade  of  an  acfidemy  for  the  education  of  the  priesthood.     The 

^'^'      Protestant  Mission  from  an  early  period  had  established  an 

academy,  first  under  a  Mr.  Hebard,  an  American,  and  the  Jesuits  afterwards 

established  a  similar  seminary  in  the  northern  part  of  Mount  Lebanon* 

Growing  out  of  the  schools  of  the  seminary  the  Syrian  Protestant  College 

was  organised  in  1865.   Three  years  after  that  the  Jesuit  seminary  in  Ghaztr 

was  broken  up,  and  the  Jesuit  university  of  St.  Joseph  was  established  in 

Beyrout.     We  established  a  medical  department.     The  Jesuits  then  did 

Ad  tin      ^^^^'f  ^  ^^^  ®^  I  know,  in  all  their  history  is  without  parallel; 

ProtMtant    they  established  a  medical  college,  recognising  the  wisdom  and 

method!      sagacity  which  had  promoted  our  effort.     Then  we  established 

**^*''*       large  schools  for  girls.     Immediately  the  Komanists  began  to 
establish  female  schools  all  over  the  country,  although,  heretofore  following 
the  Oriental  bias  in  this  respect,  they  had  neglected  female  education. 
Furthermore,  one  of  the  prominent  methods  of  our  Mission  was  the  press^ 
the  translation  of  books,  and  the  printing  of  the  Holy  Scripturea     Now, 
marvel  at  what  has  occurred  in  the  providence  of  God.     The  Jesuits  when 
they  found  wo  had   translated  the  Scriptures  turned  round  and  issued 
a  translation  of  their  own,  a  thing  they  had  never  done  before.     And 
furthermore,  desuing  to  exclude  our  copies,  they  sold  these  at  an  extra- 
ordinarily low  rate,  at  about  one-third  or  one-fourth  their  value,  so  thaA* 
there  are  many  thousands  of  volumes  of  the  Jesuit  Bible  in  drculatioxi 
in  Syria. 

DISCUSSION. 

Bev.  J.  A.  B.  Cook  (English  Presbyterian  Mission,  Singapore)  * 
My  Lord,  dear  friends, — Singapore  was  brought  to  your  notice  sooae 
tiuie  ago,  and  a  contrast  was  drawn  between  Homan  Catholic  azxd 
Protestant  Missions,  not  to  the  credit  of  the  latter.  But  thou^li 
Sin^pore  Mr.  Caine  in  his  letter  made  very  many  mistakes  with  regax*<l 
misaiont.  to  Protcstaut  Mission  work  that  was  being  done  ther^ 
at  the  same  time  there  was  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what  he  said  erf 
Homan  Catholic  zeal  in  that  part  of  the  world.  There  are  in  the  island  of 
Singapore  ten  or  twelve  priests,  and  there  are  some  fifty  or  sixty  nun^ 
a  great  many  of  whom  are  in  the  Crovemment  hospitals  as  nurs0^ 
They  have  convent  schools  and  all  sorts  of  agencies  at  work.  Th©x^ 
are  only  two  of  us  who  have  been  working  in  the  island  as  Missionari^^ 
for  any  length  of  time.  The  Roman  Catholic  Missions  are  very  strong* 
RonumCathoUoP^^^^^^^^y  strong  in  that  part  of  the  world.  French  priests  as:^ 
HiBiiont  strong  working  most  energeticaUy,  and  we  Protestants  are  attemptir^iS 
*^"*'  next  to  nothing.  The  Roman  Catholics  only  claim  forty-si^ 
thousand  converts  for  the  whole  of  Malaysia,  where  there  are  more  tha-^ 
forty  millions  of  people.    On  tjte  ot)ier  hand,  our  Dutch  friends  QKfi  i^tt 
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yoQ  better  than  I  can,  that  according  to  the  census  in  Netherlands  India, 
yoa  will  find  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  converts  in  Malaysia, 
the  result  of  the  Dutch  and  German  Missions  in  Java,  Sumatra,  Celebes, 
and  round  about  there.  In  Singapore  the  Eoman  Catholic  Missions  are 
yeary  strong  and  we  are  very  weak,  and  we  ought  not  to  be  weak  under 
the  British  flag. 

Sev.  0.  W.  Clarke  (China  Inland  Mission) :    My  Lord,  ladies,  and 
and  gentlemen, — ^The  subject  for  this  afternoon  is  very  extensive,  and 
my  experience  is  in  three    provinces  of    China,   and   embraces   nearly 
eight  years.      I  had   great  opportunities    of    watching    the   influence 
and  character  of   Eoman  Catholic  Missions  in  China.     No'^xonumCathoito 
in  the  city  of  Kwei-yang,  the  first  thing  that  attracts  your    xiaaiontm 
atteniton  is   the   magnificent  cathedral   built  very  much  in       ^'^^^b** 
English  form,  with  a  bell  tower  and  a  large  clock.      How  was  that 
obtained  t    If  you  ask  the  natives  they  will  tell  you  that  it  was  obtained 
from  the  various  compensations  paid  by  the  Chinese  during  a  number  of 
years.     As  regards   their  character,  extent,  influence,  and       ^j^^ 
lessons,  I  shall  sum  them  up  in  three  or  four  words,     first,     eh«raotor, 
as  regards  their   character.      I  hold  most  sincerely  in  the        *^* 
light  of   God's  word,   and  in  the  light   of   history,   that   the   Eoman 
Catholic  worship  wherever  it  is  found  is  anti-Christian.     Its  extent  is 
veiy  broad.    Its  influence  does  not  work  for  good  wherever  it  has  been 
tried.    The  lesson  is  this — the  best  thing  to  combat  it  is  to  preach  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Now  as  to  their  inflaence.    My  friend  Mr.  Broumton  one  day  was  called 
upon  by  a  deputation  of  men  who  had  come  from  a  distant  village.    They  said, 
**  There  are  so  many  people  there  who  want  to  hear  the  Gospel  of 
Jesos  Christ.    Here's  a  chair,  and  everything  is  ready.    Do  come     laSmoe. 
out."    My  friend  thought,  "  This  is  very  wonderful — a  number  of 
Chinese  coming  to  me  and  asking  me  to  go  back  with  them  and  preach  the 
Gospel.'*    He  told  them  to  return  and  wait  a  week.    In  a  week  they  came  back. 
He  went,  and  they  carried  him  three  or  four  days  in  a  chair  over  the  mountains. 
When  he  entered  the  village  the  Chinese  fired  crackers.    He  thought,  '*  This  is 
Hither  peculiar  to  be  received  in  this  manner.'*    But  when  he  became  acquainted 
vith  the  facta,  this  was  what  he  learned.    On  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain 
there  was  a  village  composed  entirely  of  Eoman  Catholics,  and,  being  under  the 
inflaence  of  France,  they  thought  they  could  do  just  as  they  liked.   The  villagers 
QQ  this  side  thought,  **  Now  they  are  Roman  Catholics  over  there,  and  we  here 
^  become  Prot^tants,  and  seek  English  protection  :  and  thus  we 
will  put  one  against  the  other.*'    When  my  friend  heard  that,  he       Boman 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.    One  more  minute  is  given  to      ^f^^^°  a. 
oe.   Let  me  impress  this  fact  upon  you — that  the  Roman  Catholic    J^jJ^^^. 
religion  is  not  on  l^e  increase.    It  is  no  use  looking  at  a  large 
boaness  concern  and  seeing  one  branch  of  a  line  of  steamers  making  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  if  the  other  branch  is  losing  ninety-nine  thousand. 
Thtt  is  like  the  Iri^  boy  going  to  school — one  step  forward  and  two  backward. 

Rev.  E.  Williams  (C.M.S.,from  Bengal) :  My  Lord,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, 
-*1  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the      ^^^^ 
^y  in  which  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  India  attack  the  Pro-      catboiio 
testant  Missions.    I  speak  about  the  Mission  of  the  Church    KUiionfl  in 
Missionary  Society  in  Bengal     In  a  very  sliort  time  after  the     **°»~' 
establishment  of  the  Mission  some  Roman  Catholic  priests  entered  the  district^ 
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and  began  their  work,  and  from  that  time  to  this  they  have  been  working 
amongst  our  Protestant  Christians.  Their  field  of  work  is  small.  They 
do  not  move  a  finger  for  the  conversion  of  the  Hindus  or  the  Mohammedaxtf. 
When  I  came  away  about  fifteen  months  ago  the  state  of  things  was  this. 
On  the  one  side  there  was  the  Protestant  Church  with  its  nativo  pastors, 
catechists  and  school,  and  native  superintendents.  There  were  two 
European  Missionaries,  but  one  was  an  Evangelist,  amongst  the 
Hindus  and  Mohamm^lans,  and  one  in  charge  of  a  training  school  for 
native  teachers.  Kow  you  see  the  Church  itself  was  entirely  under  native 
management ;  and  yet  for  the  perversion  of  that  Church  there  were  eight 
Boman  Catholic  priests,  sixteen  nuns, — twenty-four  in  all,  working  to 
pervert  six  thousand  Christians  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.     Their 

way  of  working  is  not  so  much  by  going  amongst  the  feople 
fl>»I^^.     ^  argue  and  preach  the  Gospel.     What  they  do  is  to  wait 

their  time  until  some  disturbance  occurs  in  the  Church :  then 
they  begin  to  work.  Ten  years  ago  we  had  a  great  caste  disturbance  in 
our  Church.  The  priests  were  ready.  At  once  they  came  in  and  began 
tr3ring  to  reap  a  hsurvest,  saying  that  it  was  utterly  wrong  for  Protestant 
Missions  to  try  to  keep  caste  out  of  the  Christian  Church.  They  said, 
^'  Keep  your  caste  and  become  Boman  Catholics." 

Take  another  instance  of  the  way  in  which  they  work.    Four  years  ago  in  one 
of  our  villages  where  the  Christians  had  been  mostly  convertea  from  Mohun- 
medamsm,  and  therefore  had  some  of  the  old  Mohammedan  prejudices,  one  of 
which  is  about  eating,  a  wild  pig  was  killed  by  the  Protestants.    That  caused 
vh»i     Atiiod  enmity  among  some  of  them,  and  the  priests  took  the  part  of  thote 
^^in^l^  ^^^®'  *^®  influence  of  the  old  prejudice.    If  a  man  in  our  com- 
munity gets  excommunicated,  the  priest  comes  and  says,  '*Call 
yourself  a  Boman  Catholic,  and  I  will  stand  by  you."    That  is  the  way  in  which 
they  get  an  entrance  into  our  villages  there.    As  regards  the  antagonism  between 

AntAmmiBB    *^®°^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  iUustratc  it.    A  short  time  ago  one  of  our 
Antafoaism.   Qjjristians  had  to  give  evidence  in  a  Bengal  court  of  law.     There 
was  an  English  magistrate,  and  the  court  was  filled  with  Hindus  and  Moham- 
medans with  their  Hindu  pleaders.     The  Bible  was  put  into  the  hands  of  this 
Christian,  a  professed  Boman  Catholic.    He,  I  suppose,  had  been  primed  by  the 
priest  what  he  was  to  do.    He  said,  "Is  this  a  Protestant  Bible?''    The 
magistrate  said,  "  Yes."    He  said,  ^*  Then  I  cannot  take  the  oath  on  this  Bible, 
because  it  is  a  false  Bible."    Although  the  Boman  Catholics  have  been  ther» 
three  hundred  years  they  have  not  translated  the  Bible. 

How  do  they  justify  themselves  when  charged  with  only  working 
amongst  the  converted  Hindus  and  Mohammedans?      The  answer  they 
give  is,  *'  It  is  no  use  to  go  to  the  Hindus  and  the  Mohamme* 
^T^*y     dans  until  we  have  converted  you."    On  one  occasion  the  nun» 
ti»jm|iSiTttt.    were  talking  to  my  wife,  and  she,  pointing  to  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Mohammedans  around  us,  said,  "Why  do  you 
not  work  amongst  them?"    The  answer  was  this,   "The  Hindus  and. 
Mohammedans  may  be  saved  by  the  light  of  nature  as  Cornelius  was,  bu^ 
there  is  no  hope  for  you  Protestants ;  therefore  we  come  to  you  first." 

Bev.  J.  Murray  Mitchell,  LL.D.|  said :  My  Lord,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — 
We  have  been  hearing  of  Bomanism  as  it  appears  in  various  parts  of  the 
Mission-field.  I  shall  speak  of  it  as  it  is  seen  in  India,  and  particularly  in 
Western  India.  I  say  nothing  now  in  the  way  of  vindicating  Scriptural 
truth  against  Bomish  error.    1  confine  myself  to  the  statement  of  a  few  facts 
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regarding  Romish  Missionary  operations.  It  has  been  mentioned  that 
the  Missionaries  do  not  translate  the  Scriptures.  It  was 
only  of  late  years,  and  after  Protestants  had  widely  circulated  "^^JJJ^Si^ 
their  translations  in  Northern  India,  that  the  Komanists  issued 
any  portion  of  the  Bible  in  Hindustani.  In  the  Maratha  country  the 
Portuguese  began  their  Missions  almost  immediately  after  Yasoo  da  Gkm&a 
iiad  discovered  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope.  But  to 
this  day  there  is  no  version  of  the  Bible,  nor,  as  far  as  I  know,  of  any  part  of 
it,  in  any  of  the  dialects  of  Western  India,  which  is  the  work  of  Bomish 
Missionaries.  Instead  of  this  they  drew  up  what  at  least  the  native 
Bomanists  call  a  Purana — a  designation  borrowed  from  the  Hindus.  This 
contains  various  Scripture  narratives,  wonderfully  embellished,  and  a  great 
number  of  mediseval  legends.  It  is,  in  all  respects,  a  very  weak  production. 
The  Portuguese  Missionaries  did  not  employ  the  native  character  in  writing 
Marathi:  they  wrote  it  in  the  same  letters  as  they  wrote  Portuguese. 
This  greatly  limited  the  sphere  of  their  influence.  Further,  so  far  as  I 
have  seen,  they  have  not  circulated  tracts  in  the  native  languages. 

I  have  never  seen  them  preach  in  public.    I  have  heard  them  do  so  only 
in  their  chapels.    How  then  do  they  gam  converts  ?    Partly  b^  inter-marriages 
with  the  heathen,  partly  by  processions,  held  at  festivals,  especiallv 
the  annual  festival  of  the  saint  to  whom  the  chapel  is  dedicated.      ^°^ 
A  deep  impression  remains  on  my  mind  of  the  festival  at  the  church 
of  '*  Our  Lady  of  the  Mount/*  at  JBandora,  near  Bombay.    Offerings  were  made  to 
"our  Lady,"  not  only  by  the  native  Christians,  but  also  by  Hindus  and  Parsis, 
who  thronged  into  the  church  in  large  numbers,  and  these  were  readily  accepted. 
When  we  asked  why  they  gave  such  gifts,  the  Hindus  replied  that  *^the 
goddess"  had  heard  their  prayers.    The  whole  was  concluded  by  a  kind  of 
theatrical  exhibition  outside,  as  wild  and  ridiculous  as  was  ever  witnessed  at  any 
Hindu  temple.     I  remember  that  a  Pars!  editor  protested  against  any  of  his 
co-religionists  taking  part  in  such  idolatry. 

These  things  will  leave  on  your  minds  a  sorrowful  impression  of  the 
Bartoguese  and  their  converts  in  Western  India.  But  this  is  not  all.  They 
introduced  the  Inquisition  into  Goa  ;  and,  not  in  Portugal  itself  -^tian 

or  Spain,  were  its  atrocities  greater  than  in  India.    So  intolerable  J^IJniJ^JJ^ 
were  its  cruelties  that  they  exasperated  the  minds  of  their  neigh- 
boors  against  the  Portuguese,  ana  were  one  chief  cause  of  the  downfall  of  their 
eastern  dominion. 

I  have  seen  something  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Missions  in  Madura  and  other 
parts  of  Southern  India.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  speak  of  Boberto  de  Nobili  and 
the  extraordinary  proceedings  of  him  and  his  associates.  The  Jesuit  Missions 
in  Southern  India  were  not  a  success.  But  this  was  no  exceptional  case.  As  a 
Boman  Catholic  theologian  has  said,  *'  The  Jesuits  have  no  happy  hand.''  Mis- 
sion after  Mission,  set  up  by  them,  has  crumbled  into  ruins.  At 
present  Bomanist  Missions  in  India  ply  education  earnestly,    xhey  "*'"^* 

nate  great  colleges  at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  elsewhere,  though  I  am  not  aware 
that  tiiese  have  at  all  powerfully  affected  the  mind  of  Indian  youth.  They  do 
inore  by  means  of  orphanages,  and  most  of  all  perhaps  by  their  schools  for 
females.  European  accomplishments  are  given  in  these  to  Eurasian  girls,  and, 
in  many  cases,  to  European  girls  bom  in  India.  The  education  is  very  cheap ; 
uid  Protestant  parents  are,  far  too  often,  tempted  to  avail  themselves  of  it  for 
their  children.    This  is  a  great  and  growing  evfl. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  we  have  a  lesson  to  learn  from  Bomanist 
Missions.     They  never  lack  agents,  and  the  self-denial  of  these  is  often 
'fonderful.     All  Jesuits,   as  we  know,  are   passive    "as  a 
corpse"— that  is  their  own  expression— in  the  hand  of  their  ^^»^^^^^ 
niperior.    To  surrender  will  and  conscience  at  the  bidding  of 
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any  man  or  Church  is,  of  course,  entirely  wrong,  for  God  alone  is  Lord  of 
the  conscience.  But  what  these  men  and  women  do  and  bear  at  the 
bidding  of  their  order,  or  what  they  call  the  Church,  let  us  gladly  do  and 
bear  at  the  bidding  of  our  Lord.  Shame  on  us  if  we  fail  in  doing  this  I 
He  is  blessing  the  work  of  our  Missions  in  India  and  elsewhere  very 
marvellously ;  but  what  we  need  is  a  double,  or  rather  a  tenfold  consecra- 
tion.    God  grant  it  to  all  the  Churches  of  the  Bef  ormation ! 

Count  van  Limbnrg  Stimm  (Netherlands  Missionary  Society):  My 
Lord,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — I  have  no  time  to  apologise  for  my  bad 
English.  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  conduct  of  Roman  Catholic 
Missions  towards  Protestant  Missions.     We  Frotestant-s  must  be  on  our 

guard  against  Roman  Catholicism.  Their  way  of  fighting  is 
^^honwrtf*  ^°*  honest.     We  Protestants  must  use  our  influence  against 

the  Roman  Catholicism.  At  a  place  where  I  was  in  the 
Minahassa  (Celebes)  there  was  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  Why  was  he 
there  ?  Because  the  Government  let  him  go  there.  Why  did  the  Govern- 
ment let  him  go  there  ?  Because,  as  he  said,  there  were  natives  there  who 
had  become  Christians.  The  Roman  Catholics  claimed  to  have  thousands 
of  converts  there ;  but  these  converts  only  existed  on  paper.  I  heard  that 
from  the  highest  official  there.  The  Roman  Catholic  priest  made  a  list  of 
names ;  but  on  inspection  it  was  proved  that  out  of  the  whole  list  of  a 
thousand  names  only  twenty  or  thirty  existed.  So  we  have  to  be  on  our 
guard  against  them.  But  I  still  thank  God,  and  trust  that  Protestantism 
will  triumph  as  light  triumphs  over  darkness. 

Eev.  E.  E.  Jenkins  (Secretary,  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society):  My 
Lord,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — I  paid  my  fourth  visit  to  India  about  three 
years  ago,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you,  at  Calcutta ;  and  what 
struck  me  in  my  last  visit  was  the  different  aspect  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
work  as  contrasted  with  its  appearance  when  I  fiist  laboured  almost  side 
by  side  with  Jesuit  Missionaries  in  Negapatam,  about  forty-three  years 

ago.     At  that  time  they  were  doing  little  in  higher  educa- 

Imitato      tion.     They  had  educational  establishments.     And  where  were 

MiaSoniu*    ^^^^se  ?    For  the  most  part  in  Calcutta,  in  Madras,  and  I  doubt 

not  in  Bombay.  What  for  ?  Mainly  for  the  education  of  the 
daughters  of  English  famihes  and  the  daughters  of  Eurasian  families;  and 
as  we  had  at  that  time  no  schools  fitted  to  give  education  to  the  children 
of  Europeans,  wo  were  obliged  to  send  them  there ;  and  in  that  way  the 
Romanists  exercised  an  insidious  and  a  lasting  influence  over  the  Eurasian 
families  in  the  cities  to  which  I  have  just  referred.  Now  they  are  dis- 
tinguished for  activity  in  the  higher  educational  department  of  Missionary 
labour.     I  was  astonished  at  the  leaps  and  bounds  (to  use  a  familiar 

expression)  which  they  had  made  during  the  preceding  decade. 
ftctiStyT     T^^y  ^SLve  now  high  schools  presided  over  by  masterly  teachers 

from  Italy  chiefly ;  and  their  hospitals  are  thrown  open  to  all 
comers.  Their  charities  are  of  the  most  attractive  and  alluring  descrip- 
tion. They  are  doing  their  best  to  overtake  us,  though  we  were  always 
before  them. 

Their  chief  work  when  I  was  in  India  first  was  on  the  western  coast.  There 
they  possibly  found  the  remains  of  an  older  Church,  and  they  were  stronpest 
there.    A  large  number  of  pastors  were  to  be  found  labouring  there.    But 
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whenihey  taw  Protestant  Missionaries  taking  hold  of  the  Hindus  proper, 
they  did  not  neglect  the  pariah  and  the  lower  classes,  but  they 
got  more  men  into  the  field  to  meet  the  present  need ;  and  now,       ^"^t 
my  Lord,  as  you  know  very  well,  and  I  know,  they  are  creeping  up       'l^^^ 
into  the  heart  of  the  higher  classes  in  India. 

Let  us  imitate  them  in  following  that  which  is  good.   But  what  I  want 
you  to  mark  now  is  this.     They  never  take  a  backward  step.     They  never 
relinquish  a  station  which  they  have  once  held.     They  never 
keep  in  their  employ  unfit  men,   who  cannot  serve  them.  Yo^Jpoiat^ 
Such  are  recalled,  and  replaced  by  the  flower  of  the  Jesuit 
universities.     They  teach  us  another  lesson.     They  are  not  divided  as  we 
are.     They  have  no  rival  charities  fighting  against  each  other.     If  they 
move  at  all,  they  move  all  together,  and  a  victory  in  India 
is  a  victory  at  home.     At  the  same  time,  we  may  cherish  the     ^ted^* 
hope,  that  English   education,   high    education,   under  Pro- 
testant management  will  be  too  much  for  them.     The  circulation  of  Divine 
truth  in  the  midst  of  the  people  always  keeps  the  Roman  Catholics  in  feeble- 
ness ;  and  I  am  confident  of  this,  that  if  we  hold  fast  by  the  principles 
upon  which  our  Missions  are  founded,  we  need  not  fear  Home. 

Bev.  John  Hesse  (Secretary,  Calwer   Verlagsverein,    Wiirtemberg, 
late  of  India)  : — One  day  I  was  preaching  the  Gospel  to  a  crowd  of  Hindus 
in  Southern  India  when  suddenly  a  young  man,  a  Homan  Catholic,  stepped 
forward  and  asked  me,  *'  Mr.  Hesse,  was  Luther  a  good  man  ? ''   I  answered, 
"  I  do  not  know  Luther.     I  never  preach  Luther.     I  preach 
Jesus  Christw     You  ought  to  help  me  in  this  work.     You     ^iS^^* 
know  we  are  preaching  against    idolatry  and  caste  and  all 
these  evil  things  in  India.     You  ought  to  stand  forward  and  help  us.     If 
yon  are  a  gentleman,  please  come  to  my  house  at  eight  o'clock,  and  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  Luther."   That  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Missionary  method 
of  disturbing  us  in  our  work.     And  where  have  these  native  young  people 
learned  this  fi'om  ?     I  have  gone  to  their  own  printing  office,  and  have 
had  all  their  books  given  to  me.     I  bought  some,  and  I  found  one  book 
with  the  title,  "  The  History  of  the  Fallen."     I  found  there  an  account  of 
the  Beformation  saying,  of  course,  all  sorts  of  enl  things  about 
Henry  VIIL     There  was  a  long  chapter  about  Luther,  where   ''^J^^?®*^ 
he  was  made  out  to  be  a  compound  of  all  sins  imaginable,  and 
the  chapters  about  Calvin  and  John  Knox  were  equally  fearful  to  read. 
And  this  was  their  third  school  reading  book.     Is  not  that  frightful  ? 

Now  I  have  often  thought,  What  can  we  learn  from  Roman  Catholic  Missions 
tt  a  system  ?    I  am  afraid  there  is  very  little  which  we  can  imitate.    There  are 
iodiyidoal  Roman  Catholic  Missionaries  who  stand  higher  than  our- 
•elTes  perhaps  in  self-denial,  in  identifying  themselves  with  the        ^"T 
Datives,  in  going  about  barefooted  with  the  native  dress,  and  in  this      ^Suto. 
>ort  of  thing.    I  quite  admire  that  when  it  is  in  its  place.    It  is 
Dot  80  everywhere.    Perhaps  they  do  not  so  easily  return  home  when  sick  and 
^«ak.    They  hold  out  longer  than  ourselves.    They  are  less  fettered  by  family 
ti^  which  is  a  very  doubtful  advantage  sometimes.    But  what  I    we  imiute 
chiefly  want  to  say  is  this.    We  have  learned  too  much  already      them  too 
from  them.      They  are  so    much  older  than  ourselves.    They       mach. 
'^ve  preceded  us  by  centuries,  and  we  have  fallen  inadvertently  into  their 
^ys.   We  have  learned  from  them  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  outward 
performance  or  administration  of  the  Sacraments.    We  have  learned  from  them 
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to  boast  of  laige  nnmben,  of  so  muij  baptised,  of  so  many  oommunicants.  We 
bave  learnt  from  tbem  to  glorify  as  it  were  into  a  martyr  every  Missionary  who, 
perhaps  by  his  own  indiscretion,  has  had  to  suffer.  We  have  learned  from  them 
to  confide  too  mach  in  an  arm  of  flesh,  I  mean  to  state-power,  gon-boats,  and 
such  sort  of  things.  We  have  learned  from  them  to  make  too  much  use  perhaps 
of  outward  means  and  little  helps ;  I  mean  pictures,  crosses,  and  magic  lanterns. 
Fanqy  a  magic  lantern  in  Africa !  They  think  it  is  all  magic.  They  know 
nothing  about  the  lantern. 

But  one  thing,  dear  friends,  we  most  learn  from  them  if  we  have  not 
learned  it  yet.    They  have  an  absolute  confidence  that  the  whole  world 
will  be  subjected  to  Home.    They  have  a  Missionary  map  in     ^,,^,1 
Germany  in  which  the  whole  world  is  mapped  out  and  divided      imitate 
into  Roman  Catholic  provinces.     We  must  follow  them  in  the  ^  ^^^^^^ 
confidence  that  the  whole  world  will  be  subject,  not  to  Eome, 
but  to  Christ. 

Bev.  H.  Snmmerbell,  D  J).  (American  Christian  Convention) :  My  Lord, 
Christian  friends, — We  must  excuse  the  Koman  Catholic  brethren.     Many 
of  them  are  perfectly  honest  in  their  views.    Their  religion 
has  descended  from  the  days  of  Numa.     He  established  the     ^Sm. 
supreme  pontiff  in  Home.    Augustus  the  Emperor  was  pope 
when  Christ  was  bom ;  and  in  the  fourth  century  that  Church  with  four 
hundred  Pagan  temples  was  united  with  the  Clmstian  Church ;  and  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church  of  the  old  Eoman  empire  is  to-day  endeavouring 
to  subdue  the  world  by  its  Eoman  religion  as  it  formerly  did  by  its  armiee  and 
politicians.     They  do  not  circulate  the  Bible  if  they  can  avoid  it,  for  there 
is  something  wanting  in  the  Bible.     It  has  no  account  of  confession,  Popes, 
monks,  nuns,  holy  water.     Therefore  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  brings 
trouble  to  Roman  Catholics  because  the  people  ask,  ''  How  is  this?    Why, 
do  we  not  read  of  our  Church  in  this  Bible!" 

The  Chainnan :  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — ^I  did  not  think  it  right  to 
intrade  upon  your  time  because  I  felt  that  there  were  others  who 
could  give  more  information  than  I  could.  I  think  there  is  one 
thing  that  we  shall  all  recognise  we  ought  to  do  as  the  consequence 
of  this  meeting.  I  think  it  will  have  your  hearty  assent  when  I 
propose  that  we  spend  a  short  time  praying  definitely  for  ^^ 
those  who  have  gone  out  in  the  name  of  Christ  by  ^^  "  *^ 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  to  other  lands;  for  the  Soman 
Catholics  who  have  gone  forth  in  Christ's  name  as  they  believe — that 
they  may  get  all  the  fulness  and  the  joy  that  we  here  possess,  and 
that  the  Lord  will  so  work  even  by  the  little  fragments  of  truth 
that  they  may  disseminate,  that  through  them,  we  trust,  in  spite  of 
the  error  which  we  know  that  they  hold,  many  may  learn  of  Jesus. 

The  noble  lord  then  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close  by  oflFering 
up  a  prayer  that  the  fulness  of  Christ's  glorious  work  might  be 
revealed  to  Eoman  Catholics,  that  they  might  with  clearer  testimony 
bear  witness  to  Him  who  came  into  the  world  to  seek  and  to  save 
sinners. 


•^  '.'' 
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Fourth  Meetino. 

thb  delations  between  home  and  foreign  missions;  or, 
the  reaction  of  foreign  missions  on  the  life  and 
unity  of  the  cburch. 

(Friday  afternoon^  June  1 5th,  in  the  Lower  Hall.) 

Bev.  James  Brown^  D.D.,  of  Paisley,  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Bev.  W.  Stevenson,  M.A. 

Bev.  Dr.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  oflFered  prayer. 

The  Acting  Secretary:  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — It  had  been 
arranged  by  the  Committee  that  Mr.  Campbell  White  should  take  the 
chair.  As  Sir.  White  is  unable  to  be  present,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  of 
Paisley,  has  kindly  consented  to  take  his  place.  Dr.  Brown  was  to 
have  presided  at  a  meeting  next  week,  but  he  is  unable  to  remain,  so 
that  we  are  glad  to  have  Um  to  preside  on  this  occasion. 

The  Chairman :  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — I  am  sure  it  will  be 
agreeable  to  your  feelings  that  the  first  words  spoken  at  our  after- 
noon Conference  should  be  with  reference  to  the  heavy  Death  of 
tidings  which  have  reached  the  city  during  the  interval  Emperor  oi 
between  our  morning  and  afternoon  meetings — the  tidings  ^^'^^y* 
that  the  long,  brave  fight  for  life  is  over,  and  that  the  good  Emperor 
Frederick  has  passed  away.  I  am  quite  sure  that  those  of  other 
nationalities  represented  at  this  Conference  feel  the  deepest  possible 
sympathy  for  the  German  people  in  the  unspeakable  loss  that  has 
Men  upon  them.  And  I  may  say  also  that  they  feel  deep  sympathy 
with  the  loss  which  has  fallen  upon  this  nation  ;  for  their  sorrow  is 
our  sorrow :  he  was  the  husband  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  England, 
the  beloved  and  cherished  son  of  our  noble  Queen.  In  the  other 
ineeting  an  expression  of  sympathy,  proposed  by  Lord  Northbrook  and 
■cconded  by  Lord  Harrowby,  has  been  adopted ;  and  I  shall  presently 
lead  to  you  that  resolution  and  propose  that  we  also  adopt  it. 

The  death  which  has  taken  place  is  a  loss  to  Europe  and  to  the 
Jorld.    It  specially  concerns  us  here  and  now  as  a  loss  to     a  low  to 
Protestant  Christendom,  as  a  loss  to  the  great  cause  of  ohriitendom. 
Missions,  of  Protestant  Christian  Missions,  which  has  brought  us 
together.    But  we  shall  not  allow  our  Conference  to  be  clouded  by 
the  sorrow  that  has  fallen.     We  shall  act  more  wisely  if  we  look  to 
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the  life  that  has  been  ended  as  a  bright  example  of  that  spirit  which 
ought  to  characterise  all  who  engage  in  such  an  enterprise  -as  ours — 
the  brave,  loyal,  fearless  soldier-spirit  that  was  willing  to  bear,  that  was 
willing  to  do,  that  knew  not  the  name  of  danger.  And  I  think,  ladies 
A  gnaA  ^^^  gentlemen,  that  instead  of  mourning  over  this  great 
•xMmjiu,  loss,  we  should  rather  give  thanks  to  God  for  His  servant 
departed  this  life  in  His  faith  and  fear.  I  have  it  on  undoubted 
authority  that  the  first  act  of  the  departed  Emperor  when  the  tidings 
reached  him  at  San  Bemo  of  the  death  of  his  father,  was  to  kneel 
down  at  the  couch  beside  the  bed  on  which  he  had  suffered  so  long, 
and  offer  up  fer\'ent  prayer  to  Almighty  God  for  grace  and  strength 
to  bear  the  burden  of  Empire  which  had  come  upon  him,  and  to 
administer  his  kingdom  in  loyalty  to  the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the 
earth.  Let  us  therefore  pray  for  grace  that  we  may  follow  his 
example,  that  we  with  all  the  faiithful  may  be  numbered  at  last  in  the 
Eternal  Glory. 

The  resolution  adopted  in  the  larger  meeting  is  in  the  following 
terms : — "  That  this  meeting  of  the  General  Conference  on  Foreign 
Vote  of  Missions  in  Exeter  Hall,  during  June  the  15th,  desires  to 
oondoieaM.  exprcss  its  heartfelt  sympathy  with  the  Empress  of  Ger- 
many and  the  German  nation  in  the  calamity  which  has  be&Uen 
Germany  and  Europe  by  the  death  of  the  beloved  Emperor."  I  beg 
to  move  that  this  resolution  be  now  adopted  by  this  section  of  the 
Conference. 

Eev.  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  DJ).  (Philadelphia,  U.S.A.):  It  is  with 
Seconded  by  great  pleasure,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  rise  to  second  this 
i>r.Pier«m.  rcsolutiou.  Wo  who  comc  across  the  sea  from  America 
remember  that  when  President  Garfield  lingered  for  months  on  a  bed 
which  proved  to  be  the  bed  of  death,  ail  the  nations  of  the  globe 
seemed  gathered  round  his  bedside  in  the  expression  of  their  sym- 
pathy with  the  American  people.  We  thought,  sir,  we  had  a  partial 
compensation  for  the  departure  of  that  beloved  President  in  this 
expression  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  We  may  remember  that  in 
the  natural  world  we  get  the  richest  fruit  from  the  union  of  a 
wounded  scion  with  a  wounded  trunk ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
there  is  a  certain  influence  about  sorrow  that  unites  all  the  nations 
in  one  as  no  mere  commercial  treaties  could  ever  blend  them.  In 
seconding  this  resolution,  I  beg  to  add,  sir,  that  I  hope  this  Con- 
ference will  authorise  its  General  Committee  to  send  this  resolution  of 
sympathy  and  condolence  by  cablegram  to  the  bereaved  &mily. 

[The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously,  and  Dr.  Pierson  left  the 
room  to  notify  the  fact  to  the  larger  meeting  presided  over  by  Lord 
Northbrook.] 

The  Chairman :   Ladies  and  gentlemen, — ^The  subject  of  our  Con- 

Home  and     f^reuce  this  aftemoou  is  one  which  it  would  have  been  fatal 

roreicn  Histioni  to  have  omittcd  from  the  programme  of  such  a  series  of 

inseparable,  meetings  as  thcso.     Our  special  interest  in  this  Conference 
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is  in  Foreign  Missions ;   but  the  two  departments  of  Missions  are 
inseparably  connected.    They  were  connected  first  of  all  in  our  great 
commission,  that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should  be  preached 
imto  all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem.     And  while  we  are  meeting 
here,  and  striving  to  help  each  other  in  the  work  of  preaching 
repentance  and  remission  of  sins  to  all  nations,  we  of  the  dififerent 
nationalities  represented  must  be  remembering  each  our  Jerusalem ; 
for  interest  in  Foreign  Missions  does  not  by  any  means  diminish 
interest  in  Home  Missions.    Those  who  plead  the  needs  of  the  home 
heathen  as  an  excuse  for  doing  nothing  to  help  the  heathen  abroad, 
have  never  been  found  to  be  more  liberal  or  more  active  in  their  ser- 
vices on  behalf  of  the  heathen  at  home.     Nor  is  it  wonderful  that 
it  should  be  so.    Our  interest  in  all  nations,  and  in  seeking  that 
repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  to  them,  ex- 
pands our  hearts,  opens  our  minds,  and  opens  our  pockets     Tanign 
too  for  those  that  lie  nearer  to  our  doors.     What  can  we    ttiinuutei 
do  to  make  our  country  more  thoroughly  Christian  in  all  **^*  ^"^ 
classes  of  society,  from  the   highest  to  the  lowest  of  its  popula- 
tion, than  it  is  at  present  ?    If  our  Foreign  Mission  work  leads  us  to 
realise  the  pressing  necessity  for  Home  Missionary  work,  it  also  moves 
ns,  I  think,  and  educates  us,  to  do  that  work  better.     If  I  may  be 
allowed  to  refer  to  the  history  of  the  Church  which  I  have  Kxp«rieno«of 
the  honour  to  represent  (and  I  am  sure  that  my  friend,  ^•^'  church. 
Dr.  Taylor,  who  is  the  honoured  son  of  the  same  Church  will  bear 
me  out),  I  may  say  that  the  first  thing  that  increased  our  zeal  for 
Home  work  was  our  Foreign  Mission  work.    We  began  that  work  when 
we  were  a  comparatively  small  and  a  comparatively  poor*  Church. 
We  were,  I  believe,  in  the  van  among  the  Churches  of  Scotland  in 
our  Missionary  work ;  we  went  up  by  leaps  and  bounds  from  £500 
in  1845  until  we  reached  the  sum  of  about  £40,000  a  year.     Well,  did 
that  impoverish  us  for  our  Home  work  ?    No,  for  our  Foreign  Mission 
Secretary,  Br.  MacGill,  used  to  be  proud  to  tell  that  it  was  Foreign 
Missions  that  had  raised  the  stipends  of  our  Home  Ministers,  that  had 
bnilt  their  manses,  that  had  provided  an  evangelistic  fund      Reflex 
to  send  labourers  amongst  the  masses  of  our  population,     influence. 
It  is  strictly  true  that  by  work  abroad,  by  the  expansion  of  heart  and 
sympathy,  and  the  habit  of  liberality  engendered  on  behalf  of  the 
Foreign  Missions,  the  Home  Mission  is  greatly  benefited.     I  will  not 
enter  on  the  subject  further,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  anticipate  the 
gentlemen  who  have  to  read  papers. 

The  reaction  of  Musionaiy  effm^  abt^oad  on  the  health  and 
prosperity  of  the  Church  at  home, 

Eov.  Geo.  Wilson  (Edinburgh) : — In  this  paper  I  shall  attempt  to 
open  for  discussion  two  questions.     First,  does  the  invest-       Two 
nient  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  men  and  money,  of    qnettiont. 
fidth  and  prayer  in  the  Mission-field,  yield  an  adequate  interest  or 
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return  ?  Second,  if  this  question  is  answered  in  the  affirmative,  how 
is  the  Church  at  home  to  be  more  fully  awakened  to  her  own  self- 
interest  in  the  evangelisation  of  the  world  ? 

The  first  question  can  surely  be  settled  without  controversy.    That 

the  Church  has  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  aggressive 

The  chvreii   ^xpausiou  ovcr  heathen  lands  is,  we  think,  an  elemental 

raiiuiby     Christian   fact.     On  what  sure   foundation  do  Missions 

"^*'***»^  rest  ?  They  do  not  belong  to  the  order  of  free  experi- 
ment, or  reasonable  expedient,  or  voluntary  benevolence,  or  logical 
inference,  but  to  the  order  of  positive  and  imperative  revelation. 
And  according  to  revelation  it  is  the  will  of  Christ  that  His  Church 

^^^^       be  the  evangelist  of  the  world.     In  support  of  this  we  do 
K«TdAtiom    not  need  to  quote  Missionary  commands.  Missionary  pro- 

teMhM.  mises,  Missionary  predictions.  The  whole  of  Revelation,  in 
its  broad  lines  of  tendency,  in  its  dispensational  developments,  in  its 
purpose  and  spirit  converges  on  this — that  the  Church  of  Christ, 
elected,  selected,  redeemed,  and  endowed,  enjoys  all  her  rights,  pos- 
sesses all  her  privileges,  and  holds  all  her  endowments  of  grace  for 
the  evangelisation  of  the  world.  The  Missionary  enterprise  is  not 
a  mere  aspect  or  phase  of  Christianity ;  it  is  Christianity  itself. 

From  this  fact,  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  radically  and  essentially 
Missionary,  it  follows :  First,  that  the  Church  that  is  non-missionary 

Three  is  in  a  very  grave  sense  non-Christian.  It  crosses  a 
infarenoet.  Diviuc  purpose,  resists  a  Divine  call,  ruptures  Divine 
order,  and  diverges  from  the  great  line  of  development  in  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Second,  that  the  non-missionary  Church  sins  direct^ 
against  its  own  self-interest.  In  the  kingdom  of  Christ  there  is 
no  law  more  clear  than  this — that  disobedience  to  His  will  means 
spiritual  poverty,  that  surrender  to  His  will  means  spiritual  wealth. 
Third,  that  the  spiritual  vitality  and  vigour  of  the  Church  may  always 
be  measured  by  its  Missionary  spirit  and  enterprise.  A  Church  is 
pure  and  strong  according  to  the  number  of  true  believers  which  it 
contains;  believers  are  true  according  to  their  likeness  to  Christ; 
and  the  sum  of  all  the  best  which  met  in  Christ  met  in  His  mis- 
sionary character.  The  Church  that  is  true  mtist  be  Missionary,  for 
she  has  been  redeemed  by,  and  lives  in,  exists  for,  and  follows  or 
imitates,  a  Missionary  Saviour.  In  short,  in  the  light  of  full  scriptxural 
statement,  in  the  light  of  root  Christian  principle,  in  the  light  of  the 
operation  of  spiritual  laws,  there  is  this  line  of  action  and  reaction  in 
the  kingdom  of  Christ^ — the  Mission  is  the  outcome  of  the  true  Church, 
and  the  pure,  the  strong  and  prosperous  Church  is  the  outcome  of 
the  Mission.  As  I  read  my  Bible  and  study  the  conception  of  the 
Church  which  it  contains,  I  can  find  no  provision  in  the  great 
economy  of  grace  whereby  a  home  Church  can  be  made  healthy, 
strong,  and  prosperous  where  the  evangelisation  of  the  world  is 
neglected  or  ignored. 

Passing  from  Revelation  to  history,  where  the  principles  of  grace 
•re  displayed,  and  where  the  new  factor  of  providence  emerges,  we 
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reach  the  same  conclasion  that  Missions  abroad  react  on  the  ^elf- 
interest  of  the  Church  at  home.    First,  it  is  now  historical  whathittoiy 
commonplace  to  affirm  that  the  non-missionary  Church     t«»«>wi. 
decays  and  dies,  that  the  Missionary  Church  lives  and  grows.    Indeed, 
it  is  all  round  true  that  the  institution  that  has  no  power  of  self- 
propagation  has  no  resource  of  self-support.    Second,  it  is  historically 
clear  that  every  great  epiriiucd  awakening  in  the  Church  at  home 
has  witnessed  a  fresh  departure  in  the  great  field  of  Missions.     And 
the  converse  is  true  that  Missionary  epochs  are  always  times  of 
blessing  to  the  Church  at  home.     Third,  it  is  historicsdly  manifest 
that  where  great  Church  movements  have  not  included  the  outward 
movement  of  Missions,  the  beneficence  of  the  movement  has  been 
woefully  marred.     In  the  third  and  sixteenth  centuries  we        t«o 
have  epochs  of  marvellous  Christian  activity  without  the      •pooiw. 
outward  enterprise  of  Missions.    They  were  movements  in  which  the 
Church  was  mainly  self-centred  and  self-bounded.    I  do  not  depreciate 
the  splendid  inheritance  we  have  from  these  two  periods.    But  there 
are  two  things  about  them  to  be  deplored :  (1)  they  gave  us  a  ter- 
minology for  our  teaching,  abstract,   abstruse,   metaphysical,   and 
largely  unpreachable ;  (2)  they  brought  into  the  Church  that  party 
spirit  that  by  division  and  subdivision  has  so  mutilated  her  fair  form 
and  shorn  her  of  her  strength.    I  venture  to  express  the  conviction 
if  in  these  epochs  the  Church  had  readjusted  her  creed  and  reformed 
her  constitution  in  view  of  her  conquest  of  the  world  for  Christ,  her 
creed  would  have  been  more  simple,  more  direct,  and  more  speakable, 
and  her  spirit  would  have  been  sweeter,  more  brotherly,  and  Christ- 
like.    As  I  read  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  watch  her  in  the 
hand  of  a  testing  Providence,  marking  where  and  why  she  is  weak, 
where  and  why  she  is  strong;    noting  her  health  and  purity,  her 
sickness  and  shame;   I  am  led,  in  view  of  all  the  facts,  to  the 
conclusion  that  Missions  abroad  are  the  strength  and  glory  of  the 
Church  at  home. 

How  can  the  Church  at  home  be  more  fully  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  her  Missions  to  the  heathen  react  on  her  own  self-      ^owto 
interest  ?  Awake^  th« 

First,  the  Church  needs  to  learn  what  her  self-interest  c**^*^* 
really  is.  (1)  That  she  be  clothed  with  the  beauty  of  Christ's  holiness, 
as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband ;  (2)  that  she  be  the  organ  of 
Christ's  will,  whatever  that  will  may  be ;  (3)  that  she  be  to  study  her  own 
endowed  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  as  the  great  power  of  interests. 
her  service.  A  Church  separated  from  the  world ;  a  Church  con- 
secrated to  Christ;  a  Church  inspired  from  on  high.  That  is  the 
Church  which  knows  her  self-interest. 

Second,  the  Church  needs  to  make  her  look-out  on  the  world,  the 
look-out  of  Christ  her  Master.     When  she  sees  the  world  with  the 
Saviour's  eyes,  feels  towards  the  world  with  the  Saviour's 
heart,  and  stands  on  the  threshold  of  the  world  thrilled   ^®^°®^**»*- 
^th  the  Saviour's  purpose,  the  whole  landscape  of  the  kingdom,  at 
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home  and  abroad,  will  fall  into  perspective,  and  the  gold  of  both 
lands  will  become  her  own. 

Third,  the  Church  needs  to  abandon  her  occasional  Missionary 
sermon  and  make  Missions  the  very  fibre  and  substance  of  all  her 
teaching.  It  is  surely  a  sound  and  safe  rule  for  the  Tot»aeh 
Church  that  general  and  special  subjects  have  the  same  ^^v«o?u, 
proportion  in  her  teaching  which  they  have  in  the  Word  of  Goi 
Now  the  Bible  is  in  general  drift,  in  dispensational  sections,  and  in 
special  detail  a  Missionary  book.  I  am  not  wresting  it  when  I  sum 
it  up  in  an  aphorism,  "  Christ  for  the  world  and  the  world  for 
Christ." 

Fourth,  the  Church  needs  to  learn  the  culture  of  simplicity.  I 
do  not  depreciate  architecture,  music,  fine  form,  "sweetness  and 
light"  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  I  would  not  cast  out  Toitady 
of  it  one  of  "  God's  prophets  of  the  beautiful."  But  let  the  M>»pii«^. 
Church  keep  her  eye  outward  on  that  great  heathen  world,  and 
upward  on  the  will  of  her  Master,  and  so  build,  and  so  decorate, 
and  so  worship.  Let  her  do  this,  and  there  will  be  more  simplicity, 
more  culture,  more  beauty,  and  more  Missions. 

Fifth,  the  Church  needs  to  send  the  flower  of  her  manhood  and 
womanhood  into  the  Mission-field,  and  keep  in  living  touch  with 
them  there.  The  influence  of  a  faithful  Missionary  on  the  Tokeeptoneh 
Church  he  represents  is  unspeakable.  Think  of  the  withMiittOM. 
inheritance  of  the  very  names  of  Carey,  Martyn,  Livingstone,  Duff, 
Patteson,  to  the  Church  they  represented !  But  the  influence  of  a 
faithless  under-toned  Missionary  on  the  Church  at  home  is  appalling. 
Brethren  from  the  Mission-field,  we  look  to  you,  to  your  character, 
your  work,  your  fearless,  faithful  witness  for  Christ.  Do  not  think 
you  waste  the  aroma  of  your  influence  on  the  desert  air.  It  rises 
to  God  as  sweet  incense,  and  it  comes  over  the  seas  to  us  at  home, 
the  very  breath  of  your  hope  and  our  hope  of  the  conquest  of  the 
world  for  Christ. 

Sixth,  the  Church  needs  sanctified  money.  I  am  not  a  Jesuit 
in  pleading  that  money  is  sanctified  by  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
spent,  I  see  God  in  His  sovereign  grace  and  wisdom  saoctifled 
taking  evil  powers  and  transforming  them  into  beneficent  wealth, 
ministries.  But  in  pleading  Missions  for  the  sake  of  the  Church 
at  home  we  want  the  money  sanctified  by  the  motive  which  gives  it. 
Let  us  have  no  Missionary  debt,  no  Missionary  taxes,  no  tricks  of 
trade  in  Missionary  management.  Let  us  fail  for  Christ  rather  than 
succeed  with  a  shadow  on  our  policy.  God-made  Missionaries  and 
God-given  money  to  support  them ;  God's  gift  of  Christ  to  preach 
and  God-gifted  men  to  preach  it ;  God-opened  doors  and  God-sent 
men  to  enter  them;  God's  truth  the  seed,  and  God's  glory  the 
harvest ;  these  are  the  things  that  blend  all  interests  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  these  are  the  grounds  of  our  hope  of  the  crowning  day. 

Eev.  Professor  Aiken,  DJ).  (Princeton,  U.S.A.) :   Mr.   Chairman, 
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ladies,  and  gentlemen, — I  was  not  asked  to  present  a  paper*    I  was 
onlj  asked  to  say  a  few  words  in  a  more  informal  way  on  the  subject 
that,is  before  us ;  and  I  could  not  refuse  to  contribute  what  little 
I  might  be  able  to  the  discussion   this  afternoon.      My  thought 
has  been  running  very  much  on  the  paper  with  which  this  discussion 
has  been  opened — the  reaction  of  Foreign  Missions  on  the  life  and 
work  of  the  Church  at  home.      The  starting  point  in   all  true 
Christian  service  at  home  or  abroad,  is  the  clear  recognition  and  the 
unqualified  acceptance  of  the  lordship  of  Jesus  Christ.     We  are 
ready  for  service  neither  at  home  nor  abroad  unless  we  have  been 
taught  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  say  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord.    Now 
when  we  as  a  Church  or  as  individuals  have  been  taught  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  say  "  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,"  what  attitude     »^^„.t, 
shall  we  take  in  regard  to  service  ?    We  break  out  at  once,      ohrut't 
as  Paul  did  when  the  revelation  was  made  to  him  on  the     ^^'^^P' 
road  to  Damascus,  that  the  Jesus  whom  he  had  been  persecuting 
was  Lord — we  break  out  with  him  and  say,  "Lord,  what  wilt  Thou 
have  me  to  do  ? "    That  first  word  of  the  future  apostle  after  that 
revelation  of  the  glory  of  Christ,  which,  for  the  time  being,  struck 
him   with  bodily  blindness  while  it  filled   his  soul  with  new  and 
indescribable  glory — ^that  first  word,   "Lord,"  put  him   into  new 
relations,  and  furnishes  us  with  the  interpretation  of  all  that  he  was 
and  did  afterwards.     And  when  he  had  thus  addressed  Jesus  as  his 
Lord,  what  could  he  do  but  ask  the  question  that  followed,  "  What 
wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  ?  "    If  Christ  is  Lord,  we  are  to  serve  Him ; 
and  we  are  to  learn  how  we  are  to  serve  Him  from  Him.     "  What 
wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do?"    If  we  come  to  Christ  with    Thedoiii* 
any  reservation  as  to  the  place  where  we  are  willing  to     totwr*. 
serve  Him,  as  to  the  forms  in,  and  through,  which  we  are  willing 
to  serve  Him,  we  have  not  yet  learned  the  lesson  of  full  surrender 
and  consecration  to  Him.    I  am  accustomed  to  say  to  my  own 
students  at  home  in  the  conference-room  and  in  private  conver- 
sation, "If  you  are  not  willing  to  serve  Jesus  Christ  anywhere,  you 
are  not  yet  ready  to  serve  Him  anywhere." 

There  are  certain  romantic  and  sentimental  considerations  that  appeal 
very  strongly  to  some  minds  in  view  of  the  foreign  work,  and  lead  men  and 
women  to  consecrate  themselves  to  it.     But  if  they  are  influ- 
enced by  romantic  views  only,  they  are  soon  spent,  and  do  not  '**J|^*"|J''*** 
continue  long  in  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  midst  of  the 
difliculties  of  foreign  service.     On  the  other  hand,  in  our  consideration  of 
home  work,  there  are  also  selfish  considerations  which  have  a  certain 
influence.     The  danger  is  lest  they  should  become  too  important     We  are 
led  to  take  part  earnestly  and  persistently  in  labouring  for  the  evangelisa- 
tion  of  the  wretched  and  the  poor  of  East  London,  and  in  the  heart  of  the 
waste  places  in  this  country  and  in  other  lands,  by  the  considerations  that 
lead  us  to  look  after  sanitary  arrangements  about  our  homes, 
and   police,  and  educational    arrangements.      Self-protection      j-^.^/ 
a^inst  the  manifold  and  awful  evils  which  threaten  us  fi-om 
ihe  vice  and  carime  of  these  unevangelised  multitudes  at  home,  would  tead  lu 
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to  do  what  we  can  to  carry  the  light  and  power  of  the  Gospel,  the  only  true 
reformer  and  elevator,  to  those  about  U8  whose  present  condition  is  one  of 
evil,  and  is  threatening  to  us.  , 

But  let  me  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  some  of  the  ways  in  which 

a  sincere  consecration  to,  and  participation  in,  Missionary  work,  and 

an  enlarged  and  enriched  experience  in  that  work,  reacts  upon  the 

BeMtion    ^®  ^^^  work  of  the  Church  at  home.     The  first  point  that 

of  fordgn    I  would  emphasise  is  that  with  which  I  started.    Foreign 

^'^  Missionary  work  reacts  in  a  most  direct  and  powerful  way 
upon  the  Church's  recognition  of  the  reality  and  the  completeness  ct 
the  lordship  of  Jesus  Christ.  ''  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven 
and  upon  earth.  Go  ye  therefore  unto  all  nations."  In  the  Foreign 
Missionary  work,  is  not  a  Church  continually  learning  the  lesson  tli^ 
all  power  is  given  to  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  ? 

We  also  learn  a  new  and  simple  lesson  in  regard  to  the  solemnity  of 
the  relationship  of  trustee  in  which  we  stand  to  this  Gk)spel.     Do  we  re- 
member, Christian  friends,  that  this  is  our  relation  to  this 
*^2J^JJ*    Gospel  ?     We  are  trustees.     Now,  very  often  the  financial  rain 
that  comes  upon  men  here — the  failure,  for  instance,  of  your 
Glasgow  bank,  and  of  our  institutions  on  the  other  side  of  the  water — grows 
out  of  the  fact  that  those  who  are  trustees  have  failed  to  keep  what  they 
ought  to  have  kept  that  was  entrusted  to  them.     But  if  we  are  false  in 
our  trusteeship,  it  will  be  because  we  fail  to  give  what  we  ought  to  have 
given.     That  is  the  difierence  between  the  failure  of  the  Church  in  its 
trusteeship,  in  its  relation  to  the  Gospel,  and   the  failures  or  common 
disasters  of  business  men  in  their  service  with  reference  to  the  things  com- 
mitted to  their  trust.     They  fail  to  keep  that  which  they  should 
^ISwrioti?^  have  kept — that  which  was  entrusted  to  them  :  we  fail  to  difiuse 
that  which  was  given  us  not  to  be  stacked  up,  locked  up,  and 
kept  from  possible  use  by  others,  but  to  be  given  with  frceness  and  with 
promptness,  and  in  all  loyalty  and  fidelity,  to  these  for  whose  sakes  in  part 
Christ  came  to  give  this  Gospel  to  us.     He  gave  that  Gospel  to  us  to  be  used 
as  an  instnunent  of  His,  by  which  we  His  chosen  servants  may  bring 
others  to  Him. 

A  thiid  reaction  upon  the  Church  life  at  home  is  its  reaction  upon  the 

doctrine  and  order  and  method  of  the  Church.     If  this  Foreign  Mission. 

experience  does  not  teach  us  in  anything  to  alter  the  terms  of 

^•^^  ^  our  Creed  (and  it  ought  to  teach  us  something  there),  it  teaches 

us  new  things  with   regard  to  where    we  should  put   the 

emphasis.     At  home  in  our  Conferences  wo  sometimes  have  to  magnify 

unduly  the  things  that  are  small,  and  cover  up  the  things  that  are  great. 

But  in  the  Foreign  Missionary  work,  we  learn  where  the  stress  of  Christ's 

teaching  is  to  be  laid.     What  are  the  great  doctrines  that  are  to  be  held 

up  ?     Not  the  things  by  which  we  may  justify  ourselves  for  maintaining' 

the  position  we  hold.     We  are  to  lay  the  stress  upon  maintaining  the  truths 

we  hold  in  common,  and  which  as  our  common  charge  we  are  to  proclaim  in. 

Chi-ist's  name  over  all  the  earth. 

This  Missionary  experience  will  teach  us  in  many  things  what 
measure  of  importance  to  attach  to  external  things ;  and  we  shall 
learn  what  things  are  merely  external.    We  have  b^n  told  someUma 
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daring  this  great  Missionary  Conference,  of  Missionaries  of  your  ^ 
noble  Church  Missionary  Society  standing  side  by  side  with   SMotien  <m     ' 
brethren  of  many  different  denominations.    In  the  presence    exttnuu. 
of  Juggernaut  they  see  that  it  makes  little  difference,  what  is  the  cut 
of  a  man's  coat,  the  shape  of  his  collar,  the  length  of  his  skirt,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort.    Have  we  not  at  home  the  Juggernauts  of  ignor- 
ance and  of  sin,  in  the  presence  of  which  it  makes  little  difference 
what  these  external  things  are?    This  Foreign  Missionary  work 
reacts  in  a  most  salutary  and  powerful  way  in  regard  to  our  belief  as 
to  the  oneness  of  the  Christian  Church.    When  we  come  to  make 
our  motto,  "  Christ  for  the  world,  and  the  world  for  Christ  '* — then 
we  shall  come  to  the  recognition  ourselves  of  the  essential  oneness 
of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Chnst  our  Lord ;  and  this  great  problem  of 
Christian  unity,  which  is  being  pressed  upon  us  in  so  many  different 
ways  in  all  lands,  will  be  hastened  towards  a  solution.    And  I  believe 
it  is  only  in  that  way  that  it  will  ever  come  toward  a  solution. 


BeF.  FrofoBior  Lindsay,  D  J).  (Free  Church  College,  Glasgow) :  I  do 
not  care  very  much  for  the  woroing  of  the  heading  of  our  discussion. 
The  work  is  one  and  the  same ;  and  you  cannot  describe  The  work 
relations  between  things  that  are  the  same.  The  Church  <»•• 
which  forgets  that  there  is  a  difference  between  Home  Mission  work 
on  the  one  side  and  Foreign  Mission  work  on  the  other,  will  do  both 
parts  of  its  work  the  best ;  both  depend  upon  the  same  power  of 
God's  Holy  Spirit  working  in  the  Church.  Our  Christian  Church  was 
horn  in  a  revival ;  from  revival  to  revival  is  the  law  of  the  Church's 
on-going ;  and  the  modem  history  of  the  Church  tells  us  that  when- 
ever God's  Holy  Spirit  shakes  His  Church  mightily,  then  Home 
Missionary  work  and  Foreign  Missionary  work  are  at  the  same  level, 
and  are  prosecuted  with  the  same  zeal. 

Let  me  call  to  mind  that  marvellous  revival  in  Germany — the 
Pietist  movement.    Spener,  a  child  of  the  imaginative  Ehineland, 
laid  hold  of  Francke,  a  son  of  the  old  trading  Lubeck  j^xMrnj^u^ot 
^k.    The  latter  put  into  practical  form  the  ideas  of  the  revival  ufe. 
fonner,  and  out  of  the  whole  came  such  Home  Missionary  ^*  ^^^^^^^ 
work  as  in  the  Halle  Orphan  House  and  the  Cannstadt  Bible  Depot, 
fettn  whence  went  the  first  German  Missionaries  to  the  heathen. 
The  great  Moravian  Church,  which  more  than  any  other       Th« 
'orgets  that  Foreign   Missions  are  a  secondary  thing,    Kwaviam. 
eame  out  of  the  Pietist  revival.     In  the  Wesleyan    revival  the 
8aine   thing    is    seen.      That  revival    produced    not    merely  the 
Methodist  Churches,  that  marvellous  birth  of  modem 
times,  and  the  great  Evangelical  movement  in  the  Church     ^•"^* 
of  England ;  it  also  laid  the  great  foundation  of  the  great  Mission- 
ary Associations  which  now  are  the  glory  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  of  Nonconformist  Churches  in  England.     In  Scotland 
that  revival  of  religion  which  had  for  its  outcome  the     ^'  ^^' 
aq^tion  of  the  Free  Church  from  the  State,  had  for  its  one  arm  the 
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Home  Mission  work  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  for  its  other  the  Foreign 
Mission  work  of  Dr.  Duff. 

I  do  not  care  for  theology  if  you  mean  by  it  little  bundles  of 
ideas  wrapped  up  in  appropriate  propositions.  Living  theology  is 
the  rationale  of  spiritual  forces,  and  the  description  of 
True  *^«^»y'gf eat  spiritual  events ;  and  I  say  that  real  living  theology 
which  takes  hold  of,  and  teaches,  the  great  feu^  of  man's  sin  and 
Christ's  salvation,  of  the  present  and  overpowering  influence  of  God's 
Holy  Spirit,  can  know  no  difference  between  Home  Misf(tbnary  work 
on  the  one  hand  and  Foreign  Missionary  work  on  the  other.  The 
Church  which  neglects  the  one  cannot  prosecute  the  other.  The 
Church  which  is  the  great  Home  Mission-worker,  is  the  Church 
which  sends  most  abroad  to  heathen  brethren  and  sisters. 

I  think  I  can  put  before  you  from  Home  Missionary  work  what  is  to 
my  mind  a  most  vivid  picture  of  what  Foreign  Mission  work  should  be. 
I  can  recall  a  scene  in  a  church  in  Glasgow  where  we  were  doing  woiic 
amongst  the  lapsed.  In  one  of  our  afternoon  meetings,  I  saw  this : — ^A 
woman  in  a  battered  bonnet,  a  faded  shawl,  and  a  great  blue  mark  across 

her  forehead :  a  baby  half  hidden  in  the  dirty  shawl,  and  a 
t^Um^    little  girl,  shoeless  and  stockingless,  by  her  side ;  and  a  young 

lady,  gently  cultured,  highly  cultivated,  by  her,  with  one  arm 
roimd  the  little  l^im  and  her  hand  on  the  woman's  shoulder,  striving  to 
bring  back  to  her  that  womanhood  she  had  lost.  Is  not  that  a  picture  of 
the  Home  Church,  of  the  Church  of  Christ  enriched  by  all  the  gifts  that 
God's  Spirit  has  given  it,  stretching  forth  and  laying  its  hand  on  these 
heathen  who  are  still  beyond  the  fold  of  the  Saviour  ? 

We  are  anxious,  and  rightly,  to  support  our  Home  Churches  with 
money  and  with  all  kinds  of  support ;  and  to  make  the  congrega- 
tional work  go  well.  But  if  we  think  of  nothing  beyond  our  con- 
gregation and  our  Church  we  belittle  our  Christian  work.  Nothing 
so  takes  us  beyond  ourselves  as  an  interest  in  Foreign  Mission  work. 
When  we  subscribe  for  the  Missionary  and  his  work,  when  we  read 
Missionary  intelligence,  how  that  lifts  us  beyond  ourselves,  and 
makes  us  feel  that  we  belong  not  to  the  small  circle  round  about  us, 
but  to  the  great  Catholic  Church  of  God,  which  would  fain  fill  the 
whole  world  !  The  one  thing  which  more  than  anything  else  brings 
Aienieof    home  to  a  congregation,  and  to  individual  Christian  men 

^^^7'  and  women  here — the  one  thing  which  brings  home  to 
them  that  communion  of  the  saints,  that  companionship  of  believers, 
that  great,  mighty,  invisible  Church  of  God  which  has  filled  so 
much  of  the  world's  history  in  the  past,  and  has  yet  to  fill  the 
ages,  is  its  enthusiasm  for  Foreign  Missionary  work. 

Foreign  Missions  have  taught  the  Home  Churches  one  or  two 

practical  things.     Foreign  INIissionaries,  and  their  wives  especially, 

womaa't    ^^^®  taught  the  Home  Churches  the  value  of  women's 

work.  work  amongst  women.  They  began  it,  and  we  are  only 
very  slowly  following  in  their  footsteps. 

Another  thing  that  Foreign  Missionary  work  has  taught  u$  if 
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how  to  use  our  converts  to  help  their  unconverted  neighbours.    Tho 
first  idea  of  the  Foreign  Missionary  is,  how  to  get  some  xheytwiohu« 
men  whom  he  has  been  instructing  to  stand  by  bis  side    howtouM 
and  work  along  with  him  on  their  neighbours.     We  are     «»^'«^* 
only  beginning  to  learn  this  in  our  Home  Mission  work,  and  unless 
we  leam  the  lesson  we  shall  not  succeed  as  we  ought  to  do.     Wo 
must  leam  to  mako  workers  out  of  the  first  converts  in  our  district, 
and  set  them,  who  are  in  more  thorough  sympathy  with  the  people 
of  the  district  than  any  other  assistants  can  be,  to  work  among  their 
neighbours.    When  that  has  been  done  marvellous  work  for  Christ 
will  result.    This  is  a  lesson  from  Foreign  Mission  work. 

Then,  lastly.  Foreign  Missions  teach  us  that  there  may  be  united 
action  in  spite  of  want  of  incorporate  union.  You  know  how  we  are 
divided;  but,  somehow  or  other,  all  this  sort  of  thing  They  show 
disappears  on  the  Foreign  Mission-field.  I  am  persuaded  «ait^wtioa. 
that  the  one  great  thing  which  is  going  to  fuse  together  the 
EvEDgelistic  Churches  at  home  is  their  co-operation  and  work  in 
the  Foreign  Mission-field. 

BeF.  F.  A.  Voble,  DJ).  (Chicago) :  Mr.  Chairman,  and  brethren  in 
Christ, — ^It  is  due  to  myself  to  say  that  I  did  not  know  I  was  to  have 
any  part  in  this  discussion  until  I  saw  my  name  printed  in  the  pro- 
gramme.    Least  of  all  did  I  know,  until  I  received  a  very  courteous 
reminder   from  one  of  the  secretaries,   that  I    had  promised  to 
prepare  a  paper.      But  I  should  be    ashamed  of  myself  at  the 
end  of  a  ministry  of  twenty-five  years — in  which  I  have   xwoaimirf 
steadily  tried  to  do  these  two  things,  namely,  to  develop    twenty-iiTe 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church  on  the  one  side,  and  on^^*^'"**^*^* 
the  other  to  broaden  out  its  interests  and  its  sympathies  and  influence 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth, — if  I  should  not  have  something  to  say  upon 
a  topic  like  the  one  that  is  before  us.     The  time  is  brief,  and  I  shall 
confine  myself  simply  to  stating  a  series  of  propositions  which  I 
have  tried  to  put  within  the  limits  of  the  topic  assigned.     These 
come  largely  out  of  my  own  experience  and  observation     personal 
of  Churches  at  home.    I  shall  try  to  state  exactly  what    •xporfenee. 
seems  to  me  to  be  practically  the  reflex  influence  of  Foreign  Missions 
upon  the  Home  Churches. 

First,  then,  interest  in  Foreign  Misaions  helps  to  develop  a  com- 
prehenaive  idea  of  Divine  salvation.  In  reading  the  Gospels,  we 
find  these  two  thoughts;  first,  the  love  of  God  indi- TwoMpootaof 
>'idnalised  to  every  soul.  We  read  of  "  the  disciple  whom  •*i^»tMm. 
Jesus  loved."  He  loved  Mary  and  Martha.  "  He  loved  me,"  says 
the  Apostle,  "  and  gave  Himself  for  me."  It  is  all  individualised  and 
niade  personal.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  we  read  that  this  Gospel 
has  broadened  out  until  it  takes  in  all  the  nations  and  all  the  genera- 
tions of  the  world.  "  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only 
begotten  Son  that  whosoever  believeth  on  Him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life."    Now  it  is  this  letter  ides^  that  it  is 
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difficult  to  train  a  Church  into  the  comprehension  of.    Very  fre* 

^^         quently  we  find  men  intent  upon  their  own  salvation, 

deve^*      And  full  of  joy  iu  the  thought  that  they  have  found  the 

•«j^|j*^^^  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  who  have  not  yet  found  their  way 

into  that  broad  thought  which  comprehends  that   the 

salvation  of  Jesus  Christ  is  for  all  souls  everywhere.    But  the 

influence  of  Foreign  Missions,  the  influence  of  work  by  men  whom 

we  have  known  personally  in  Japan,  in  China,  in  India,  in  the 

Islands  of  the  Sea,  when  they  come  bsusk  to  us  and  tell  the  story  ct 

their  experience,  life,  and  work,  always  is  to  lift  up  the  individual 

who  is  in  the  membership  of  the  Church  into  a  comprehensive  view 

of  the  vastness,  the  length,  and  breadth,  and  depth  of  this  blessed 

Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Secondly,  active  interest  in  Foreign  Missions  helps  in  eamtssing 
a  sense  of  fellowship  and  unity  in  the  Home  Church.    As  Professor 
Feiiowdiip   Aiken,  the  brother  who  has  preceded  me,   dwelt   upon 
in  unity,     that  poiut,  I  need  simply  indicate,  as  we  read  that  wonder- 
ful prayer  of  our  Lord,  that  we  find  Him  crying  out  that  all  may  b© 
one,  and  as  we  interpret  the  instincts  of  our  own  need  we  find 
Anew      ourselves  drawn  towards  those  who  also  love  the  Lord 
impoue.     Jesus  Christ.     Here  is  the  prayer  of  the  Lord,  here  is  the 
instinct,  or  impulse  of  the  renewed  soul,  drawing  us  all  towards  each 
other.    And  yet,  friends,  how  hard  it  has  been  in  the  past  for  those 
who  dififer  in  their  views  of  doctrine,  or  differ  in  their  methods  of 
Church  polity,  to  stand  together  and  lock  hands,  and  bring  heart  into 
sympathy  with  heart,  and  see  eye  to  eye  with  reference  to  these  great 
things. 

I  first  set  foot  upon  this  English  soil  at  LiverpooL     I  had  a  few  da3r8 

to  spare,  so  I  journeyed  by  slow  stages  to  London.     I  wanted  to  see  some 

a«ftoration   ^^  the  old  churches  and  cathedrals.     I  went  into  them,  and  I 

iUuitntod.    noticed  in  every  church  and  cathedral  and  castle  I  entered  that 

I  heard  first  of  all  the  same  story  of  restoration,  that  they  asked  for  funds 

to  restore  this  or  that.     I  speak  with  entire  respect  of  movements  of  this 

kind.     At  any  rate  I  am  not  here  to-day  to  utter  any  criticism ;  but  I  was 

o&ked  at  Stratford  for  a  penny  to  restore  the  church  whei-e  Shakespeare's 

bones  are  supposed  to  be  placed.    I  thought  of  another  restoration  that  was 

indeed  necessary.     I  remembered,  and  it  came  to  me  with  an  impressive- 

ness  I  never  recollect  to  have  felt  before,  that  every  face  into  which  I 

looked  VTRS  made  in  the  image  of  God.     But  how  marred,  how  deformed 

they  were  now  !    And  it  seemed  to  me  that  any  comparison  between  the 

Th«  im*c«    restoration  of  a  castle  wall  or  a  cathedral  and  the  restoration 

of  God.      of  a  hmnan.soul  into  the  image  of  God  would  be  impossible. 

I  meditated  on  this  over  and  over  as  I  was  on  my  way  to  this  great 
Conference,  which  sliould  take  in  its  arms  of  faith  and  love  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  and  lift  them  up  to  the  throne  of  grace.  I  seemed  to  see  the 
Ix)rd  Jesus  Christ  with  upraised  hands  bending  down  over  the  millions 
of  Africa,  and  whispering  to  us,  '*  Restore,  restore  in  them  the  image 
of  God."  And  I  saw  Him  brooding  over  the  Islands  of  the  Sea,  and 
saving,    ''Hestore  these   to  the    image    in  which    they   were    made." 
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And  Japan,  and  China»  and  India,  is  He  not  bending  over  them  to-day, 
and  saying  to  you  and  to  me  and  to  us  all,  "  Give  time,  give  thought,  give 
sabstanoe,  give  sympathy,  give  everything,  that  they  may  be  restored  and 
be  the  children  of  the  Father." 

Thirdly,  acUvfi  interest  in  Mission  Work  hdps  to  educate  a  Church  in 
Uberality. 

Let  me  tell  of  matters  that  have  come  within  my  own 
experience.    The  testimonies  that  have  come,  and  that  we  have  i^^J^J^^ 
heard  from  these  brethren  that  have  come  from  the  fields  in 
which  they  have  laboured,  have  been  of  the  highast  value ;  and  if  any- 
thing that  I  am  saying  to  you  now  shall  be  of  any  special  value,  it  will  be 
because  it  is  authenticated  by  what  has  actually  taken  place.    About  ten 
years  ago  the  providence  of  God  led  me  to  the  pastorate  of  my  church  in 
Chicago.     The  church  had  had  a  long  and  a  severe  struggle,  but  we 
were  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  in  debt.    The  men  who 
were  in  it  had  given  and  given.    They  were  compelled  to  meet  the  current 
expenses  of  the  church,  and  it  was  as  much  as  they  could  do  to  meet  the 
semi-annual  interest  of  this  vast  simi.     After  years  of  discouragement, 
they  had  decided  they  could  not  do  anything  for  Foreign  Missions,  nor 
much,  if  anything,  for  Home  Missions.    I  had  been  for  days  taking  an  esti- 
mate of  things.    I  went  into  the  pulpit  one  Sabbath.     I  announced  the 
schedule  of  benefactions.     I  said,  "  We  will  give  so  much  for  this  and  so 
much  for  that.     In  two  weeks  we  will  take  the  annual  collection  on  behalf 
of  Foreign  Missions.     I  tell  you  what  I  want  you  to  do.     I  want  you  to 
give  six  hundred  dollars."    They  looked  at  each  other,  and 
they  looked  at  me.     The  simi  was  so  vast  that  they  had  not  ^"***'*^* 
any  words  of  reproach.     So  I  escaped.    Next  Sunday  morning 
I  repeated  the  announcement,  and  said,  "Remember  next  Sunday  you 
give  this  six  hundred  dollars."     I  heard  some  remarks  about  the  new 
minisfcer  that  had  come.     We  took  our  collection.     What  was  it  ?     It  was 
not  six  hundred  but  eight  hundred  dollars. 

When  I  took  my  chair  the  next  Sunday  morning,  it  was  the  most 
astonished  congregation  you  ever  saw.    What  was  the  outcome  ? 
They  began  to  have  some  sort  of  faith  in  themselves, .     ,^^^ 
some  sort  of  respect  for.  their  capacity :  they  found  their  oongregations 
means  were  not  exhausted.    In  six  years  we  had  paid     »*ydo. 
every  dollar  of  our  indebtedness,  and  raised  our  contributions  up  to 
nearly  twelve  thousand  dollars.    There  is  no  church  in  this  continent, 
or  any  other,  which,  if  the  minister  will  put  his  heart  into  it,  and 
say,  "  Our  sympathies  must  be  as  broad  as  the  sympathies  of  Jesus 
Christ,  our  interests  must  be  as  wide  as  the  interests  of  Jesus  Christ/' 
cannot  be  brought  to  give  of  its  substance  for  Foreign  Missionary  work. 

Fourthly,  iTiterest  in  Foreign  Missions  helps  to  hold  the  Church 
^  the  simple  evangelical  truths  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.    If 
the  reporters  will  do  me  the  kindness  to  take  that  down,  I  do  not 
care  if  they  do  not  take  anything  else.     I  will  repeat  it. 
Interest  in  Foreign  Missions  helps  to  hold  the  Church  to    ^l'^^ 
the  simple  evangelical  truths  of  the  Gospel.     I  coined     » ■*"?!• 
that  out  of  some  experience  we  have   had  in  America.        °'^* 
I  coined  that  because  I  believe  we  are  coming  into  the  realisation  of  a 
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vast  truth.  We  are  having  men  at  home  in  America — and  I  suppose 
you  have  them  here,  and  in  France,  and  in  Germany — who  have 
substituted  in  a  large  measure  a  kind  of  philosophy j  savoured  vnth 
a  little  body  of  Gospel  truths,  for  the  Gospel  itself.  What  is  the  use 
of  going  to  China,  what  is  the  use  of  going  to  Japan  with  a  philo- 
sophy ?  What  is  the  use  of  going  with  an  utterly  godless 
^!^^^J  science  ?  What  is  the  use  of  taking  the  richest  literature 
you  produce  at  Cambridge,  or  Oxford,  and  going  to  these 
pagan  nations  with  it  ?  There  is  nothing  that  has  in  it  the  power 
of  God  except  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Those  who  come  back 
worn  and  sanctified  by  the  grace  of  God  from  the  fields  where  they 
have  stood  face  to  face  with  godless  races  and  nations,  do  not  come 
back  with  philosophies  and  sciences,  falsely  so-called,  and  all  the  arts 
and  outcome  of  our  modem  literature,  but  they  come  back  and  say 
to  us  at  home,  ^^  Preach  the  Gospel,  the  simple  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christr 

£ev.  Principal  HacVicar,  DJ).  (Montreal):  Mr.  Chairman, — The 
precise  question  is,  What  are  the  benefits  which  the  Church  at  home 
derives  from  Foreign  Missions  ?  These  have  been  so  admirably  stated 
that  I  feel  very  much  like  rising  simply  to  say  '^  Amen  "  to  what  has 
been  already  presented.  Five  minutes  will  be  quite  sufficient  for 
me  to  say  what  I  desire.  First  of  all,  with  regard  to  Foreign 
Missions,  I  take  it  that  they  help  men  and  women  to  deeper  insight 
into  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  mind 

ChSiroh      of  Jesus  Christ;  and,  therefore,  they  teach  the  Home 

iMT  wwk.    cimrch  the  true  nature  of  her  own  work.     Specially  do 

they  emphasise  this  thought — that  none  of  us  liveth  to  himself,  and 

that  the  Church  does  not  exist  simply  to  take  care  of  herself,  but  to 

be  instrumental  in  the  enlightenment  and  salvation  of  the  world.     I 

believe,  too,  that  Foreign  Missions  have  done  very  much  to  teach  the 

And  hew  to   Church  how  to  do  her  own  work.    The  question  is  very 

doitathoBM.  frequently  asked,  What  are  we  to  do  for  our  masses? 

And  the  truth  is  that  the  masses  in  many  of  our  great  centres  of 

population  are  chasing  the  Churches  away  from  them.    Now  Foreign 

Missionaries  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  other  class  than  the  masses. 

They  are  not  sent  to  occupy  magnificent  churches,  well  cushioned 

and  equipped  in  every  respect.    They  go  into  the  slums  of  human 

population,  and  they  show  us  the  great  need  that  these  men  have 

to  be  loved,  and  the  greater  need  that  they  have  to  be  helped  and 

LiTiBf  saved.  Foreign  Missionaries  furnish  a  standing  evidence 
tTidenee.  of  the  valuc  of  Christianity.  It  is  well  enough  to  speak 
of  internal  and  external  and  collateral  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
Bible.  It  is  well  enough  for  some  pundits  to  go  into  the  British 
Museum  and  decipher  obscure  characters,  and  tell  us  fresh  truths 
of  the  Word  of  God.  I  submit,  however,  that  what  is  most  con- 
vincing and  most  stirring  to  the  Home  Churches  is  the  effect  of 
[>ivipe  truth,  presented  in  ^  clear  and  simple  way,  on  degraded 
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hamanity,  the  power  of  Christ  through  His  Gospel  to  lift  heathen 
nations  np  into  the  light  and  liberty  of  the  children  of  God. 

Foreign  Missions,  too,  teach  us  emphatically  the  need  of  vastly 
greater  liberality.     We  need  to  be  taught  in  this  respect.     Parsi- 
mony is  one  of  the  glaring  sins  of  Christian  people — down-    The  iin  of 
right  meanness,  and  at  the  same  time  shameful  abuse  of   p«r«iinoiiy. 
tkit  which  God  has  put  under  our  control  in  gratifying  our  own 
selfish  ends.     I  wish  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  unity  of  the 
Church  is  greatly  promoted  by  this  work,  and  that  the  time  is  come 
when  it  is  felt  that  the  weakest  part  of  every  mans  creed  is  that  which 
ke  halda  aJUmej  and  that  the  strongest  part  is  that  which  he  holds  in 
common  with  the  whole  of  Christendom. 

Eev.  William  H.  Taylor,  D.D.  (New  York):   Mr.  Chairman, — I 
believe  we  are  all  of  one  opinion  upon  this  matter  here,  and  therefore 
there  is  no  need  to  argue  it  out.      It  is   because  the  Don'tttaaion 
ol]jeciion  has   been  made  in  other  quarters  that  Home    de'««i^«. 
Missionary  activity  is  neglected  by  those  who  prosecute  the  Foreign 
Missionary  enterprise,  that  we  have  to  take  the  defensive.     Some 
years  ago  when  there  were  great  Missionary  gatherings  in  Exeter 
Hall,  I  remember  a  cartoon  in  Punch  which  represented  some 
clerical-looking  individuals  moving  along  the  pavement    BiMkiai 
with  a  little  street  arab  looking  up  at  them  and  saying,       >»»•• 
"  Please,  ain't  I  black  enough  ? "    That  is  the  kind  of  antagonism 
we  have  been  called  upon  to  meet.     It  is  indulged  in  mostly  by 
those  who  do  not  know  anything  about  Missionary  work.     One  thing 
which  has  not  yet  been  spoken  of  I  should  like  to  lift  into  the  fore- 
ground.    I  refer  to  the  influence  in  the  Home  Churches  of  the 
biographies  of  Foreign  Missionaries.      I  believe  there  have  been 
Missionaries  at  home  quite  as  eminent  for  earnestness,  piety,  and 
self-devotion  as  those  who  have  gone  abroad ;  but  what  these  last 
have  done  has  been  done  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people.    Their  isola- 
tion has  placed  them  like  Aaron  on  Mount  Hor.     We 
have  learnt  to  know  and  to  love  them.     We  have  seen    influence  of 
them,  or  rather  we  have  heard  of  them,  in  all  their  enter-    eiuu»oter. 
prises  and  e£k)rts.     And  so  the  reaction  of  their  characters  has  come 
back  upon  us,  and  has  elevated  our  own  Christian  life  higher  than 
it  would  have  been  if  theyiad  not  gone  into  those  Missionary  enter- 
prises.   I  should  like  to  say  that  we  have  in  the  successes  of  our 
Foreign  Missionaries  an  antidote  to  the  assaults  of  infidelity,  at  the 
very  moment  when  it  is  most  needed  at  home.    One  cannot  but 
admire  the  honesty  and  candour  with  which  Charles  Darwin     d^,,^., 
acknowledged  that  he  was  wrong  in  supposing  that  the     oiumge  of 
inhabitants  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  never  could  be  elevated  by      »P""oa' 
the  Gospel.    I  think  that  the  success  which  attended  the  efforts  made 
there  was  worth  going  into  the  field  for,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  have  that  acknowledgment  from  a  man  like  Charles  Darwin ;  a 
man  whose  character  for  honesty  and  accuracy  of  observation  was 
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beyond  all  doubt,  whatever  might  be  said  of  his  theory.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  valuable  at  the  time  in  which  it  came  than 
the  testimony  which  was  furnished  by  the  successes  of  Foreign 
Missions  in  our  different  stations.  I  think  we  ought  to  glorify  Qod 
Not  dereiopment  ^^^  them.    The  Fijiaus,  for  example,  have  come  up  from 

butoreation.  heathenism  to  civilisation  in  a  single  generation.  There 
has  been  no  long  process  of  development  or  evolution  in  their  case, 
but  a  spiritual  creation  by  God's  Holy  Spirit.  Another  fact  I  should 
like  to  state  because  it  refers  to  two  young  friends  of  my  own.  We 
have  in  New  York  two  young  men  who  are  famous  above  most  far 
earnest  efforts  on  behaLF  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  one  is 
Dr.  A.  F.  SchaufSer ;  the  other  is  the  honoured  son  of  an  honoured 
father,  Dr.  Judson,  the  son  of  Adoniram  Judson.  Both  of  these  men 
are  labouring  in  the  slums  of  New  York  city,  proving  that  Home  and 
Foreign  Missionary  enterprise  is  one.    They  have  the  Missionary  zeal 

Htreditvy  by  inheritance.  Dr.  Schauf3er's  father  laboured  long  in 
iMd.  Turkey,  and  Dr.  Judson's  in  Burmah.  The  sons  are  to- 
day, with  the  zesd  of  their  fathers,  labouring  in  the  streets  and  lanes 
of  New  York  city.  I  believe  another  son  of  Dr.  Schauffler  is  labouring 
amongst  the  Bohemians  in  Cleveland.  So,  you  see,  the  work  is  one. 
And  we  can  afford  to  treat,  I  think,  with  a  good  deal  of  contempt  the 
cynical  sneers  of  those  who  say,  "We  do  not  care  anything  about 
Foreign  Missions ;  we  believe  in  Home  Missions."  Indeed,  the  best 
way  to  deal  with  such  people  is  to  say,  "  We  have  a  Home  Mission 
too.  Will  you  give  us  a  little  for  that  ?  "  I  have  always  found  that 
made  them,  as  we  say  in  the  West, — "  Shut  up." 

DISCUSSION. 

Bev.  John  Hewlett  (L.M.S.,  from  Benares):  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies^ 
and  gentlemen, — I  feel  this  to  be  a  very  blessed  meeting.  The  reaction  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking  seems  to  tell  very  powerfully  upon  us  who 
have  the  privilege  of  taking  part  in  the  meeting.  If  I  can  interpret  jrour 
feelings  by  my  own,  I  would  say  that  we  have  been  greatly  lifted  heaven- 
ward by  what  we  have  heard  this  afternoon.  And  under  the  influence 
of  this  holy  enthusiasm,  I  feel  constrained  to  speak  to  you  from  a  Missionaiy 
point  of  view  on  this  deeply  interesting  subject. 

The  fli'st  thing  which  I  should  like  to  say  is  that  Foreign  Missionarj 
work  reacts  powerfully  upon  our  belief  in  Christian  doctrines.     Now  1 

_.         And  great  complaints  made  in  this  country,  that  in  the  preach- 

ttrengthen  faithing  of  ministers  and  in  religious  writings  the  Atonement  of  our 

in  chrittian   Blessed  Lord  is  often  kept  in  the  background,  and  Christian 

octnnes.  ^^Qj.ality  and  the  example  of  our  Lord  are  too  exclusively  put 
in  the  front  and  even  substituted  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  Well 
now,  as  a  Missionary,  I  feel  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  Atonement  of  Christ 
all  our  efforts  for  the  spiritual  conversion  of  the  heathen  would  be  in  vain. 
In  India,  when  I  have  spoken  to  natives  about  our  Lord  as  an  example, 
and  about  His  morality,  I  have  indeed  seen  proofs  of  their  being  much 
interested;  but  this  is  not  what  has  touched  their  hearts.  It  is  the 
doctrine  that  our  Lord  loved  them  and  gave  Himself  for  them,  that  they 
were  sinners  and  could  not  be  saved  unless  God's  dear  Son  had  come  into 
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this  world  and  taken  their  guilt  to  Himself  and  laid  down  His  life  for 
them,  that  has  touched  their  hearts. 

There  is  another  point  which  has  been  brought  out  in  various  ways. 
It  is  this,  that  participation  in  Missionary  work,  or  an  interest  in  it,  tells 
powerfully  upon  the  whole  life  of  the  Church.    Now  we  hear 
m  this  country  of  methods  adopted  to  lead  to  the  higher '^|^^!^||^^'' 
Qiristian  life.     We  hear  of  holiness  conventions,  and  far  be  it 
from  me  to  say  a  word  against  them.     I  thank  Qod  for  every  effort  made 
to  advance  the  Christian  life,  to  bring  people  into  closer  union  with  God, 
to  make  them  enjoy  more  of  the  love  of  Christ  and  of  fellowship  with 
Him.    But  I  believe  it  is  not  by  mere  meetings  that  we  are  to  attain  to 
the  higher  Christian  life.     I  believe  that  it  is  when  wo  labour  for  the 
salvation  of  others,  when  our  hearts  go  forth  in  love  towards  the  whole 
human  race,  when  we  pray  for  the  human  race,  when  we  con- 
tribute of  our  wealth  to  bring  the  whole  human  race  to     ^7^ 
Christ — it  is  then  we  become  more  Christ-like,  it  is  thus  that  ^^' 

ire  feel  bound  to  look  to  Christ,  and  to  receive  life  from  Him  into  our 
floals,  and  thus  that  we  attain,  better  than  in  any  other  way,  to  the 
higher  Christian  life. 

Bishop  Esher  (Evangelical  Association  of  North  America) :  Mr.  Chair- 
man, ladies,  and  gentlemen, — ^As  the  delegate  of  the  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Evangelical  Association  of  North  America,  I  have  come  here  to 
learn,  and  have  been  an  attentive  listener  in  these  meetings.  With  much 
that  I  have  heard,  I  can  agree.  The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Homo 
and  Foreign  Mission  work  are  formidable,  to  human  possibilities  simply 
insormountable. 

The  Church  in  general  is  still  seriously  lacking,  her  efforts  are  com 
paratively  lukewarm,  and  her  offerings  insignificant.     But  she  is  doing 
something,  aye,  a  great  deal ;  she  has  at  least  begun  to  take   ^^  chnreh 
hold  of  her  work, — ^the  conversion  of  the  world  to  Christ;  and  b«fiiminf  to 
the  result  is  simply  marvellous  in  both  departments  of  her       ^^^* 
irork.    Both  these  departments  go  hand  in  hand.     Their  object  is  the 
suae :  to  turn  man  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan 
unto  God,  to  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance  among  them  which 
are  sanctified  by  faith  in  Christ — to  establish  the  righteousness  of  God 
among  men.     The  value  of  Medical   Missionary  service  cannot  well  be 
over-estimated.     Woman's  help  is  of  greatest  importance,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.     But  the  Divinely  ordained  principle,  the  great 
means,  is    the   preaching   of   repentance    and   remission    of     TheoWef 
sins  in   Christ's   name,    among    all    nations,    beginning    at       °^ 
Jerosalem,  and  this  by  men  fully  qualified  and  supported  by  a  pure  and 
prayerful  Church.      Nothing  else  will   accomplish  the  greut  purpose  of 
the  Mission  of  the  Church  of  Christ.     Her  work  is  Divine,  and  only  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  carried  in  sanctified  vessels,  devoted  for  life 
and  for  death,  can  this  work  be  accomplished — it  is  being  accomplished — 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Wo  ought  to  raise  annually  at  least  a  dollar  per  member,— say  fifty 
million  Evangelical  Christians.     You  British  Christians  could 
easily  do  it  alone.     But  we  all  want  to  have  equal  shares;    AdoU^per 
and  I  for  one  am  ready  to  give  a  pledge  for  my  church  for 
the  amount  stated,  besides  all  other  contributions  for  church  purposes 
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and  good  causes  generally.  The  earnest  prosecution  of  the  work  of  the 
Lord  in  the  Missions  among  the  heathen  and  the  success  there,  is  the 
best  means  I  know  of  for  the  strengthening  of  the  Church  at  home  in 
her  spiritual  life  and  in  all  departments  of  her  home  work,  and  also  for 
the  discomfiture  of  all  her  adversaries  and  opposing  powers. 

£ev.  H.  Percy  Ornbb  (C.M.S.) :  Mr.  Chairman, — I  wish  to  emphas^ 
what  has  been  said  this  afternoon  by  referring  to  a  few  telling  facts — ^facts 
which  are  known  to  many  here,  but  which  it  may  be  well  to  recall — which 
will  illustrate  the  reaction  of  Foreign  Missions  upon  the  home  life  of  the 
Church.  Now,  while  this  is  the  Centenary  of  Missions,  it  is  equally  and 
even  more  so  the  Jubilee  of  Missions.  If  we  go  back  fifty  years  we  find 
OMwUtJvfUi*  *^^  ^^  England  there  were  then  not  more  than  ten  Missionary 
Ohiz«h  in  fifty  Societies.    We  find  now  that  there  are  more  than  one  hundred, 

^^••"*       In  the  same  way  the  Missionary  spirit  has  grown  in  America. 

If  we  look  at  the  Church  of  England  when  the  Queen  came  to  tiie  throne, 
we  shall  find  that  there  were  only  seven  colonial  Bishops — seven  Bishops  outside 
England.    Now  there  are  seventy-five.     And  this  large  number  has  been  the 
growth  of  the  Missionary  enterprise  of  the  Church,  guided  by  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  ;  and  if  we  look  at  the  American  Episcopal  Church,  we  find  that 
it  now  numbers  about  seventy  Bishops.    If,  again,  we  look  at  the  work  done  at 
home  in  connection  with  Home  and  Foreign  Missions  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  there  has  been  subscribed  in  connection  with  various  works  in  the 
Church  eighty -one  millions  of  money.    Of  that  ten  millions  has  been  given  to 
Foreign  Missions.  In  connection  with  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
1^  reralt  ©f  ^jth  reference  to  the  home  work  of  the  Society,  I  may  say,  as  illus- 
J^^*^    trating  its  effects  upon  the  life  of  the  Church,  that  there  are  preached 
in  connection  with  the  Society  throughout  England  about  eight 
thousand  sermons  every  year,  and  there  are  held  three  thousand  meetings  in  the 
parishes  of  England.    And  nearly  the  whole  of  this  work  is  done  by  volunteers ; 
or  if  we  except  some  two  thousand  sermons  and  about  one  thousand  meetings 
which  are  taken  by  paid  Officials  and  Missionaries,  the  whole  of  1^  vast  work, 
is  the  work  of  clergymen  and  laymen  giving  their  time  gratuitously  to  the 
Society. 

Here  are  facts — telling  facts — which    illustrate  the    effect  that  Foreisn 

Missions  have  on  the  home  life  of  the  Church.    Who  can  over-estimate  the 

SsAkiAi*       ^^^^  amount  of  pood  done  at  home  ?    I  think  our  best  illustration 

^^^  *     of  the  growth  of  our    vast  organisation  of  Missionary  Deputations 

is  to  be  found  in  Ezekiel's  splendid  vision,  where  he  was  brought 

through  waters  which  were  up  to  his  ankles,  and  then  up  to  his  knees,  and  then 

up  to  his  loins,  and  finally  the  whole  man  was  submergea. 

Bev.  James  Kennedy  (L.M.S.,  late  of  Benares):  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies, 

and  gentlemen, — I  have  just  one  thought.     I  will  try  to  give  it  in  the  two 

minutes  to  which  I  am  confined.     Again  and  again  to-day  we  have  heard 

that  the  work  at  home  and  abroad  is  the  same.      Now  my  thought  ia 

this.     The  consecration  should  be  the  same.     In  going  about  and  listening 

to  Missionary  speeches,  nothing  has  been  mere  painful  to  me 

^^^j^lH^^^^   than  to  hear  of  the  self-denial  of  the  Missionary.    I  shall  never 

forget  an  interesting  conversation  that  I  had  with  Dr.  Duff, 

who  was  not  only  my  friend  but  my  guest.     I  remember  with  what  scorn 

he  spoke  of  those  he  met  at  home  who  kept  caniages,  and  laid  down  to  him 

the  law  as  to  the  self-denial  wliicli  should  be  practised  by  Missionaries. 

Rev.  B.  La  Trobe  (Secretary  of  Moravian  Missions) :  Mr.  Chairmas, 
ladies,  ^d  gentlemep, — The  history  of  liloravian  Missions  affords  i^  {^opd 
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a&  illosiration  of  the  influence  of  the  Foreign  Mission  life  upoti  tho  Church 

at  home  as  is  to  he  found.    I  fully  helieve,  for  my  own  part, 

that  had  the  Lord  not  given  a  Missionary  ch&racter  to  that    J**api«  of 

Church,  you  would  have  little  life  and  unity  now.     There  was 

a  time  in  the  early  decade  of  our  Missions  when  the  zeal  and  fervour  of 

her  memhers  hoiled  over,  and  the  time  is  known  in  her  history  as  the 

"  sifting  time."    Whence  came  the  sobriety?    Whence  came  the  reaction  ? 

From  the  Mission-field.      Thence  came  zeal,  thence  came  warmth  and 

Hfe.    I  am  sure  that  in  the  history  of  my  own  Church  infinite  blessings 

have  come  back  to  us  over  and  over  again  from  the  Mission-field. 

The  Chairman :  At  this  advanced  hour,  I  shall  not  detain  you  by 
making  any  remarks.  I  am  sure  we  have  had  a  most  profitable 
Conference ;  and  the  reaction  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  on 
the  Home  Church,  from  the  Foreign  Missionary  enterprise,  cannot,  I 
think,  fail  to  be  promoted  by  the  stimulus  we  have  all  received 
this  afternoon. 

Eev.  Hewman  Hall  closed  the  meeting  with  prayer. 


APPENDIX. 

In  reading  the  interesting  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  I  am  impressed  with 

the  feeling  that  sufficient  prommence  was  not  given  to  the  important  historic  f act» 

that  the  Home  Missions  of  modem  times  oioe  their  birth  to  the  spirit 

Emm  XiMioBA  and  experience  of  Foreign  Missions.    The  great  evangelistic  move- 

*^«w3i»'    ™ent,  of  which  Whitefield  and  Wesley  were  the  originators,  sprang 

wwSSi,  out  of  the  Georgia  Misgion^  set  on  foot  by  the  Weslejs.  It  was  there 
they  learned  the  practice  of  preaching  to  the  lowest  classes  in  the 
open  air  of  a  climate  much  better  suited  to  that  form  of  evangelistic  work  than 
the  atmosphere  of  England.  When  Whitefield  had  experienced  t£e  presence  of  God 
in  his  open-air  sermons  in  America,  and  felt  the  power  of  his  oratory  over  the 
vast  crowds  which  waited  on  his  preaching  there,  he  was  emboldened  to  take  his 
stand  on  the  **  rising  ground  '*  at  J^ngsw(K>d,  to  preach  to  the  colliers,  when  the 
ministers  of  the  Church,  in  Bristol,  shut  him  out  from  their  pulpits. 

But  for  the  folly  of  the  ecclesiastical  leaders  of  the  Church  of  those  days,  in 
expelling  Whitefield  and  Wesley,  these  noble  men  would  have  been  the  great 
evangelists  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  would  have  retained  within  her  pale 
as  loyal  children  the  tens  of  thousands  whom  they  converted,  who  were  only 
formed  into  separate  sects  by  circumstances  over  which  they  had  no  controL 
Whitefield,  who  first  began  this  great  evangelistic  movement  in  England,  was 
onsuited  by  nature  and  averse  by  predilection  for  being  the  founder  of  a  Church. 

_^       Wesley  was  an  evangelist  by  choice,  and  only  became  an  ecclesiastio 
SpiMm!^^  iMt^y  necessity.     Both  would  willingly  have    been   the    itinerant 
evangelists  of  the  Church,  if  she  had  only  had  the  wisdom  and  grace 
to  employ  their  Divine  gifts. 

Such  a  policy,  if  it  had  been  followed  out,  would  have  greatly  altered  the 
history  and  the  present  position  of  religious  parties  in  England.  We  do  not 
speculate  on  the  balance  of  benefits  which  might  be  traced  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
sphere  and  influence  of  tiie  English  Church,  and  the  possible  reaction  on  the  upper 
classes,  both  of  the  laity  and  clergy,  by  the  infusion  of  a  new  life.  It  might 
have  given  that  power  to  the  services  of  the  Church,  the  lack  of  which  led  earnest 
spirits  to  try  to  infuse  it  by  a  return  to  mediaeval  doctrines  and  ceremonies — 
the  antithesis  to  the  simple  gospel  proclaimed  by  Methodism.  These  matters  arc 
too  high  for  us ;  we  accept  the  methods  and  results  which  have  been  the  outcome 
yi  Divine  guidance  and  grace,  rather  than  the  deep  laid  schemes  of  either  a  White- 
field  or  a  Wesley.  The  only  truth  we  desire  to  impress  on  the  Home  Church  is, 
that  she  owes  that  vitality  and  power,  by  which  she  has  been,  or  may  hope  to  be 
able  to  reach  the  masses  alienated  from  her  services,  to  the  spirit  and  the 
experience  of  the  Foreign  Missionary. 

This  subject  might  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  other  historical  facts.  For 
example,  the  revival  of  evangelical  aoctrine  and  evangelistic  enterprise,  owes 
much  to  the  teaching,  and  ptill  more  to  the  personal  influence  of  Robert 
Haldane,  the  first  outgoings  (»f  whose  zeal  was  to  sell  his  beautiful  estate, 
H  b«rt  Haidfln  -^^^^'*®y»  ^  dcvote  the  piocceds  to  establish  a  Mission  in  Bengal. 
®  *'When  this  was  prohibited  by  the  East  India  Company,  he  gave 

himself  to  home  evangelisation,  and  made  his  influence  felt  in  the  most  effective 
forms  in  Scotland  and  Geneva.  France,  Switzerland,  and  his  native  country, 
all  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Missionary  spirit  of  Robert  Haldane,  a 
Foreign  Missionary  in  intention  and  heart,  though  not  in  fact. 

[The  above  would  have  been  addressed  to  the  meeting  if  it  had  been 
possible  to  attend.  There  happened  to  be  a  vacant  space,  and  we  have 
8>vailed  ourselves  of  it. — Ed.J 


^ 


OPEN    CONFERENCE. 


Fifth  Meetino. 

COMMERCE  AND  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS. 

{Wechieaday  evening,  June  l^thj  in  the  Lower  Hall.) 

J.  Herbert  Tritton,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

Be7.  Prof.  Lindsay  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman  :  We  have  before  us,  my  friends,  a  subject  of  moment- 

008  importance  this  evening,  '*  Commerce  and  Christian  Missions," — 

a  subject  so  vast  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  know  on  what  lines  to 

approach  it  in  the  few  minutes  that  are  at  the  disposal  of  each 

speaker  to-night.     There  are  many  in  this  hall  who,  like  myself,  are 

immersed — may  I  use  the  phrase  without  being  misunderstood  ? — 

immersed  in  business  and  commerce,  who  in  this  London  of  ours,  the 

centre  of  the  commercial  operations  of  the  world,  are  day    p„i,^tioni  of 

by  day,  as  it  were,  with  our  hands  upon  the  heart  of  the   oommeroiaiand 

mighty  commerce  of  this  country  and  of  the  world.     We  ^^^^^^nr  ^fo. 

feel  its  pulsation.      These  pulsations^  we  know,  are  felt  on  the  other 

side  of  the  world  as  they  are  here.      There  are  many  in  this  room 

who,  I  should  think,  are  also  somewhat  immersed — may  I  say  at  any 

rate  deeply  absorbed  ? — in  the  Missionary  cause  of  our  beloved  Master 

the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  stand  continually,  and  more  especially  on 

occasions  like  this,  with  their  hands  upon  the  mighty  heart  of 

Missionary  enterprise,  the  pulsations  of  wMch  are  felt  all  round  the 

world.    Not  here  alone  in  London — there  is  only  one  half  of  that 

heart  here;  the  other  half  is  across  the  Atlantic,  in  the  United 

States  of  America;  and  that  heart  beats  in  unison  with  this  heart 

for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  world  in  Christian  work  for  the  Master 

Himself. 

We  who  are  thus  closely  connected  with  the  city,  know  that  in 
commerce  these  operations  of  which  we  speak  are  all  brought  into  a 
focxxa  in  the  ledgers  in  the  counting-house,  to  the  creditor  commercial  and 
aide  or  to  the  debtor  side  of  those  great  books ;  and  the     Missionary 
ambition  of  commjerce  is  that  the  creditor  sido  shall  out-      ledgers. 
weigh  the  debtor  side^  that  it  may  have  the  whole  world  for  its 
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debtors.      In  the  Mission-field,  in  Mission  work  in  the  Master^s 

service,  there  are  also  the  open  pages,  the  creditor  and  the  debtor 

Pftui'i      ®^^®*     ^^^  ^  would  like  to  draw  this  distinction  at  the 

eommercud    outsct :  that  in  this  work  the  preponderance  most  surely 

•xpreuioa.    ^^  ^^^  ^  ^.j^^  dcbtor  but  rather  to  the  creditor  side.     The 

great  Missionary  Apostle  St.  Paul  himself  was  immersed  in  business 

knowledge,  and  at  times  in  business  too,  and  constantly  uses  the 

phrases  of  commercial  life.    I  should  like  to  touch  on  many  of  them, 

but  I  dare  not,  looking  at  that  clock.   This  only  would  I  say,  referring 

you  to  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  where    he 

makes  use  of  a  striking  expression  drawn  from  commercial  life  in  the 

midst  of  an  equally  magnificent  sentence  applied  to  Mission  work. 

"  I  am  a  debtor,"  says  St.  Paul, — "  I  am  a  debtor  to  the  Jew  and  to 

the  Gentile,  to  the  wise  and  to  the  unwise."     What  thou,  Paul ! 

Surely,  if  any  man  could  claim  to  be  a  creditor  to  the  world,  thou  art 

the  man ;  in  labours  more  abundant,  in  prisons  oft,  with  a  life  laid 

chrisUike      dowu  Continually  for  the  service  of  humanity,  thou  art 

dabton.       surely  a  creditor !  "No,"  says  St.  Paul;  "I  am  a  debtor." 

He  realised  a  glorious  likeness  to  his  Master  when  he  said  that.    He 

"emptied  h^imself"  of  self  as  Christ  did,  and  proclaimed  himself 

a  debtor  to  the  world.     And  that  is  the  attitude — is  it  not,  dear 

friends?— of   Missions:    an    attitude   taken    up  in    the    ordinary 

phraseology  of  commerce. 

See  how  the  two  fit  in  together  from  this  point  of  view.  Let  me  pursue 

the  thought  a  little  further.     I  need  not  go  back  to  the  Roman  law,  in 

which  the  debt  is  defined  as  of  double  significance— the  duty  to  pay  on  the 

one  hand,  the  right  to  receive  on  the  other ;  but  I  cannot  think  that  that 

thought  was  al^nt  from  the  Apostle's  mind.     He  looked  on  the  whole 

chrittUna      world  as  possessing  a  right  to  receive  from  him  and  from  the 

debtors  to      followers  of  Jesus  all  that  he  and  they  had  been  endowed  with. 

tiiehMthea.     ghall  we  not  in  this  Missionary  Conference  be  more  firmly 

than  ever  persuaded  of  this  right  on  the  part  of  the  Gentiles  ?  The  heathen, 

the  wise  or  the  unwise,  should  receive  from  us  that  which  we  have  of  the 

unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.     It  is  their  right — ^their  inahenable  right. 

The  phi^ase  comes  from  the  commercial  mind ;  it  is  a  commercial  phrase. 

And  now,  "  What  has  commerce  to  do  with  Missions?  "  ask  many  won- 
dering voices.     It  was  asked  one  hundred  years  ago  by  that  great  Indian 
Commerce    Company,   the  monopolists  of  that  day,  and  they  determined 
opposed      that   commerce    had  nothing  to  do  with  Missions  at  that 
***^*^°*'     time  so  far  as  they  could  see,  and  they  refused  to  aUow 
their  ships  to  take  out  pioneer  Missionaries,  so  that  those  noble  men  had 
to  sock  a  Danish  ship  in  which  to  cross  the  seas  to  India.    And  they 
refused  to  allow  the  Missionaries  to  live  on  their  territory,  so  that  these 
men  had  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  Danish  flag,  under  which  to  land  at 
Serampore,  which  was  then  a  Danish  settlement.    Thank  Qod  times  are 
^^^^^^    changed  now  !  What  does  commerce  owe  to  Missions  ?  Why, 
Indebted  to    it  owes  everything.    They  have  been  most  instrumental  in 
^^^     Waaioni.     opening  up  the  highways  and  the  byways  of  this  country  to 
^^^^foade.    Has  it  been  conunerco  first  or  Missionaries  first  ?    Why,  we  know 
^Siat  in  many  caises  the  Missionaries  have  preceded  the  trader,    Thej 
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bATe  opened  up  and  mode  possible  vast  regions  to  commerce.  And  this 
fact  iSy  I  believe,  thoroughly  well  recognised  to-day.  Thank  God  the 
O(nmection  between  commerce  and  Missions  is  not  only  theoretical;  it  is 
practical,  and  of  every-day  importance.  Commerce  looks  after  its  exports 
and  its  imports,  and  in  doing  so  has  made  for  itself  beaten  tracks  over 
▼bich  the  Missionaries'  feet  shall  tread  whether  by  land  or  sea :  steam  lines 
they  are  called,  as  we  know,  over  the  ocean,  and  railroads  and  paths  here 
ind  there  over  the  land.  And  now  it  remains  with  all  the  enlightenment 
o(  the  nineteenth  century,  with  all  the  mastery  of  communication  which 
the  nineteenth  century  has  afforded,  with  all  the  privileges  with  which  we 
are  endowed,  for  the  generation  of  to-day  to  go  in  and  repair  the  mistakes, 
the  apathy,  the  ignorance — ^may  I  not  say  the  ignominy? — of  the  past,  which 
has  allowed  eighteen  hundred  years  to  roll  away  with  but  faint 
and  feeble  effort  to  reach  the  masses  of  the  world.  And  now,  ^*»**i«*«^ 
are  we  realising  the  fact,  as  we  ought,  that  commerce  and  Missions  may 
etwjperate  and  go  together  to  repay  to  the  world  this  debt  which  we  certainly 
owe  to  it,  but  a  debt  which  we  owe  to  our  Master  still  more.  We  hardly 
kikow  whether  to  touch  this  subject  or  how  to  speak  of  it.  We  shall  hear 
of  hindrances  and  of  helps  in  the  course  of  this  evening. 

There  is  one  thing  on  which  I  would  like  to  touch,  in  order  that  I 
may  not  be  accused  of  being  thoroughly  unpractical  in  any  remarks 
which  I  may  make,  and  that  is :  Before  we  can  look  with  any  satisfac- 
tion on  the  connection  between  commerce  and  Missions,  it  infl,,.^^ 
behoves  us  to  see  that  the  bearers  of  our  commerce,  the  of  th«ac«iu 
tailors  who  leave  our  shores,  are  also  touched  by  the  •'«»™«*- 
6t»pel  of  Christ  which  we  are  carrying  to  other  nations.  I  have 
blushed,  as  you  have,  in  standing  in  foreign  ports  to  see  the  immoralities 
of  car  English  and  American  sailors ;  and  I  have  blushed  to  know  what 
on  was  out  of  sight,  as  well  as  what  was  evident  to  the  eyes  ;  I  have 
blushed  to  think  that  from  Christian  lands  such  men  should  go 
forth.  I  do  not  speak  of  what  I  have  not  seen.  Thank  God  there 
Me  noble  exceptions !  There  are  Christian  masters  and  Christian 
men  in  abundance,  I  know,  and  we  must  praise  God  for  every  one  of 
them.  But  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this ;  and  it  is  we  negieot 
laid  on  my  heart  to  say  to  the  meeting,  that  we  who  are  so  ourtauori. 
80  much  interested  in  commerce,  and  at  the  same  time  so  much 
interested  in  Missions,  have  iot  shown  a  like  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  our  sailors,  who  are  for  the  most  part  our  representatives  in  the 
^yes  of  foreign  nations  wheresoever  they  go.  I  should  like  to  stir 
np  this  great  audience,  as  a  necessary  part  of  our  interest  in  these 
two  great  causes,  to  do  what  we  can  to  give  the  sailor  a  new  hope,  a 
good  hope  through  grace,  which  may  shield  him  ttiough  the  grace 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dangers  and  the  traps  and  pitfalls 
which  beset  him,  on  every  hand ;  so  that,  instead  of  bringing  a  curse 
to  the  shore  where  he  lands,  he  may  be  a  Missionary,  and  bring  a 
blessing  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term.  My  heart  is  full.  I  would 
like  to  speak  much  longer.  bi;t  I  cannot,  seeing  that  we  have  so  many 
ftiieis  to  addre3S  us. 

TOL.  I.  8 
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Tie  Application  of  Christian  Principle  to  Commercial  Life. 

Sot.  ProfiMsor  CaimB,  DJ).  (Principal  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
College,  Edinburgh) :  I  woold  not  have  taken  up  this  subject  of 
my  own  impulse,  both  because  I  know  too  little  of  commerce  in 
itself,  and  also  of  the  Mission-field  in  itself,  and  am  therefore  likely 
to  know  less  of  the  one  in  relation  to  the  other.  But,  as  I  understand 
that  what  is  wanted  is  some  discussion  on  the  general  application 
of  Christian  principle  to  commercial  life,  leaving  what  is  said  of 
Missions  to  come  in  as  a  corollary,  I  am  very  willing  to  make  this 
attempt,  all  the  more  that  I  believe  the  ultimate  cure  of  some  of  the 
worst  evils  which  afflict  Missions  on  the  side  of  commerce  will  be 
found  to  lie  in  a  ^^eneral  elevation  of  the  standard  of  our 
commercial  life,  through  the  working  out  of  a  higher 
ideal  of  what  may  be  made  of  commerce  for  the  kingdom  of  God, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  not  in  dealing  with  special  griev- 
ances and  scandals  like  the  slave-traffic,  the  opium-traffic,  the  nun- 
traffic,  however  needful,  that  the  root  of  the  evil  is  to  be  reached, 
but  in  lifting  up  our  idea  of  what  commerce  may  be  and  ought  to 
be  when  prosecuted  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  furtherance  of  the 
cause  of  Jesus  Christ.  Some  years  ago,  before  the  death  of  the  great 
Indian  Missionary,  Dr.  Dufif,  I  happened  to  be  called,  when  he  was 
present,  to  speak  in  the  Edinburgh  Daily  Prayer  Meeting  on  Christian 
TheChrirtiAB  sanctificatiou ;  and  at  the  close  he  came  up  to  me  and 
■*«^«^  said,  "It  is  all  true,  but. there  is  a  text  which  I  think 
would  include  it  all :  ^  Whatsoever  ye  do  in  word  or  deed,  do  all  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving  thanks  unto  God  and  the  Father 
by  Him ' "  (Col.  iii.  17). 

Taking  this  great  text  as  the  motto  of  the  Christian  in  connec- 
tion with  business  in  the  widest  sense,  including  its  relations  to 
Missions,  I  shall  briefly  endeavour  to  show  when  that  which  we  do 
is  done  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  or,  what  is  just  another  ex-^ 
pression  for  the  same  thing,  when  it  is  conducted  to  the  glory  of  God^ 

I  make  an  apology  for  handling  a  subject  in  which  I  have  scb 
little  practical  experience;  but  I  would  divide  the  whole  of  truly 
Christian  business  or  commerce  into  two  heads:  first,  that  whicli 
truly  has  the  name  of  Christ  named  op  it,  or  promotes  the  glory  of 
God  vn  regard  to  its  €7id ;  and,  secondly,  that  which  truly  has  tlie 
name  of  Christ  named  on  it,  or  promotes  the  glory  of  God  in  rtgaTd 
to  its  means. 

1.  In  regard  to  its  end,  let  us  look  at  the  kind  of  business   or 

commerce  that  stands  this  test.     We  cannot  answer  this  question 

Tiwtnw  end  of  without  Seeing  that  in  business,  trade,  or  commerce  there 

•«™™«»^'    is  a  Divine  idea,  which  is  to  meet  men's  natural  wants  of 

her  wants  which  it  is  right  to  develop ;  and  that  we  do  this  by 

sporting  what  grows  or  may  be  found  in  nature,  or  by  mana^ 

tniing  or  adapting  what  needs  some  process  of  transformatioD, 

1  then  exchanging  it  to  suit  the  wants  of  others.    This  is  tl^ 
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elementary  idea  of  commerce  or  business,  and  it  is  evidently  a 
Divine  idea — as  much  a  Divine  idea  as  human  society  itself,  which 
can  hardly  exist  without  it.     This  gives  birth  to  the  great  .  .^.^^  „ 
system  of  buyers  and  sellers,  with  prices  and  profits,  with  *  *** 

employers  and  labourers,  with  shops  and  warehouses,  with  ships  and 
markets,  and  with  governments  to  protect  industry  and  traffic. 
Those  alone  who  fall  in  with  this  idea,  and  wish  to  meet  it  according 
to  God's  will  by  supplying  the  wants  of  their  fellow-creatures,  can  be 
said  to  do  what  they  here  do  as  unto  the  Lord,  or  in  the  name 
of  Christ.  I  grant  that  other  motives  may  lawfully  mingle — ^the 
desire  of  personal  subsistence  or  of  supporting  a  family ;  Bnbordiiutto 
the  desire  of  finding  employment  for  one's  faculties,  or  •»^•• 
even  making  discoveries  in  the  great  economy  of  production  and 
distribution;  the  desire  of  reputation  in  presiding  over  a  well- 
anranged  and  smoothly-working  apparatus.  I  grant  also  as  lawful 
the  desire  of  stored  profit  or  wealth ;  and  of  course  the  highest  ends  of 
wealth  must  all  be  kept  in  view  by  the  Christian,  whether  his  wealth 
arises  firom  commerce  or  from  any  other  source.  But  what  I  now 
mge  is,  that  if  there  be  no  respect  to  the  Divine  idea  of  exchange 
and  distribution  in  the  meeting  of  real  wants — wants  divinely  in- 
tended to  be  awakened  and  to  be  met — commerce  is  out  of  its  place, 
and  the  Christian  life  so  called,  that  is  devoid  of  this  consciousness, 
is  low  and  unsatisfactory. 

But  when  we  come  to  so-called  wants  that  were  never  meant  to 
be  divinely  gratified,  but  are  rather  appetites  that  are  to  be  repressed, 
indulgences  that  involve  cruelty  and  death  rather  than 
enrichment  and  blessing — such  wants  as  were  professedly  *^**"  ** 
ministered  to  by  the  slave  trade,  or  are  provided  for  still  by  the  use 
of  opium,  or  by  the  exportation  of  intoxicating  liquor — we  come  into 
a  region  where  the  Divine  idea  of  commerce  is  thwarted  and  trampled 
down,  and  we  see  that,  whatever  may  be  the  case  in  human  law,  the 
whoje  legitimate  basis  of  commerce  is  subverted  and  destroyed.  In 
the  other  cases,  supposed  commerce  is  a  development ;  through  it 
man  develops  wants  in  respect  of  clothing,  shelter,  food,  furniture, 
ornament — every  such  want  may  be  supplied  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
and  in  harmony  with  the  glory  of  God.  But  to  what  element  of 
Christ's  kingdom  do  these  so-called  articles  of  commerce  belong  ?  or 
what  hidden  mystery  of  progress  do  they  bring  to  light  and  recognition  ? 
So,  with  every  other  entry  in  the  vast  encyclopaedia  of  commerce,  this 
principle  of  a  divinely  created  and  recognised  want  is  to  be  carried 
round. 

We  shall  require  one  day  to  eliminate  much  that  is  not  even 
pernicious,  but  simply  useless,  though  long  upheld  by  fashion  and 
caprice;  for  a  Christian  can  hardly  spend  his  life  in  mak- 
ing  or  distributing  things  that  are  not  good  and  profitable  °"  ^" 
unto  men.  But  as  for  things  noxious,  judgment  has  already  begun 
at  the  house  of  God ;  and  where  there  is  no  true  want  of  man  there 
is  no  attribute  of  God  that  restrains  the  sentence.     It  will  be  for 
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Cbristian  men,  vith  enlightened  consciences,  always  to  review  the 
catalogue  of  their  own  true  wants,  and  to  ask  themselves,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  what  they  can  request  the  producer  and  the  trader 
to  supply.  And  it  will  be  for  the  producer  and  trader  also  to  ask 
himself  what  demands  even  of  Christian  men  he  can,  as  true  and 
divinely  implanted  wants,  respond  to.  Out  of  such  a  calculation, 
presid^  over  by  God's  Word  and  prayer,  and  by  the  conscience  of 
the  Christian  world,  the  vast  repository  of  our  commerce,  as  by  some- 
thing better  than  any  customs  entry,  will  need  perpetually  to  be 
revised ;  and  whatever  does  not  pass  the  scrutiny  as  ministering  to 
the  true  wants  of  individuals  in  youth  and  age,  in  health  and  sick- 
ness, in  life  and  in  death,  and  also  of  nations  in  their  immaturity 
and  in  their  full  civilisation,  will  fall  to  be  condemned  and  excluded. 
I  should  like  to  see  an  amended  list  of  imports  and  of  exports, 
and  of  prices  current,  drawn  up  on  this  principle.  No  doubt  we 
AivriMdUft  niust  give  commerce  sea-room.     It  will  not  do  to  make 

offfoods.  narrow  or  individual  need  our  criterion,  or  say,  with 
Socrates  in  the  market-place,  "How  many  things  are  here  that  I 
do  not  want  ?  "  But  we  must  also  remember  that  Christians  have  a 
Judge,  who  requires  them  to  do  good  to  all  men  as  they  have  oppor- 
tunity, and  to  do  harm  to  none,  and  who  has  laid  down  this  all- 
inclusive  rule:  "Whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  whether  ye  produce  or 
distribute,  whether  ye  buy  or  sell,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the 
glory  of  God !  " 

2.  We  now  come  to  speak  of  how  commerce  wiU  stand  this  test, 
elsewhere  and  in  the  field  of  Missions,  in  respect  to  the  means  which 

Thanuiftiim.  ^^  employs.  In  speaking  of  its  end,  as  defined  by  us,  it  is 
"**^  evident  that  benevolence,  under  the  guardian  care  of  piety, 
is  the  leading  virtue.  We  must  seek,  and  seek  only,  the  good  of 
others,  by  supplying  wants  which  the  Divine  frame  of  human  nature 
and  society  recognises  ;  and  this  idea  of  the  end  of  commerce  carries 
with  it  also  the  great  law  of  purity  as  a  restraining  principle ;  for 
God  cannot  allow  us  to  supply  any  wants  in  others  which  minister  to 
impure  and  sinful  appetite.  But  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  means 
which  commerce  employs,  there  comes  to  light  what  is,  perhaps,  its 
characteristic  virtue — \iz.ytruihf  or  truth  in  alliance  v^ithrighteousiiess. 
To  the  test,  therefore,  already  considered — that  commerce,  in  order  to 

Truth  and  bc  in  Christ's  name,  must  be  godly,  as  falling  in  with  the 
richteoutneif.  ])ivine  plan  of  the  world ;  and  that  it  must  be  sober  or  pure, 
as  not  ministering  to  evil  appetite,  under  the  false  idea  of  want — must 
now  be  added  that  commerce  must  be  righteous^  as  supplying  a  con- 
fessed want,  on  fair  and  equal  terms.  This  is  the  dominant  idea  of 
commerce,  when  we  think  of  its  means.  It  is  equivalence ;  it  is  not 
donation.  It  is  working  for  hire,  and  not  in  the  field  of  charity.  It 
is  making  and  carrying  out  a  bargain ;  and  here,  evidently,  the  pre- 
vailing virtue  must  be  righteousness.  Here  comes  in  the  realistic 
image  of  the  Bible — the  just  weight  and  balance ;  the  actual  weighing  ^ 
of  the  four  hundred  shekels  by  the  father  of  the  faithful  i»  the  first 
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bargain  recorded  in  Scripture;  and  the  awful  doom  on  the  guilty 
monarch,  "  Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances,  and  found  wanting." 
There  is  something  truly  refreshing  to  the  sense  of  justice  in  the 
innumerable  inculcations  of  this  commercial  honesty  in  the     swiptow 
Pentateuch,  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  and  in  the  grand    tertim«ny. 
denunciations,  by  the  prophets,  not  only  of  the  greed  and  rapacity  of 
Israel,  but  of  the  sins  of  the  most  splendid  trading  cities,  like  Tyre : 
"  By  the  multitude  of  thine  iniquities,  in  the  unrighteousness  of  thy 
traffic,  thou  hast  profaned  thy  sanctuaries  ;  therefore  have  I  brought 
forth  a  fire  from  the  midst  of  thee,  which  hath  devoured  thee ;  and  I 
have  turned  thee  to  ashes  upon  the  earth,  in  the  sight  of  all  them 
that  behold  thee  "  (Ezek.  xxviii.  18,  Bevised  Version).    In  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  and  in  our  Lord's  exposures  of  the  Pharisees,  this  exal- 
tation of  righteousness  returns.   It  alternates  in  Paul  with  justification 
by  faith,  of  which  it  is  the  fruit  and  evidence.     In  James,  the  cry  of 
the  labourer,  whose  hire  is  kept  back  by  fraud,  enters  into  the  ears  of 
the  Lord  of  Sabaoth ;  and  in  the  Apocalypse  its  final  sentence  mingles 
with  the  voices  of  the  blessed :  "  He  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust 
rtill."    There  is  nothing  in  literature   equal  to  this   stem,  lofty, 
inflexible  assertion  of  the  law  of  righteousness,  which  thus  pervades 
the  Bible  ;  and  all  the  most  minute  specifications  of  our  penal  law, 
and  most  articulated  condemnations  of  our  Christian  ethics,  as  they 
reprobate  all  fraudulent  bargaining,  all  adulteration,  all  lying  adver- 
tising and  warranty,  all  unfair  competition,  all  dishonest  debt,  surety- 
ship, and  bankruptcy,  and  the  innumerable  other  brood  of  selfishness, 
nntruth,  and  unrighteousness,   find   examples  of  themselves,  and 
happily  also  of  their  opposites,  in  the  Book  of  God.     It  cannot  but  be 
with  increased  sense  of  the  solidity  of  Christian  morals  that  we  find 
nnrighteousness  in  commerce  so  borne  down  by  the  whole  current  of 
the  Decalogue, — the  tenth  commandment  striking  at  the  covetousness 
whence  it  springs ;  the  eighth  and  ninth,  at  the  theft  and  lying,  in 
which  it  is  summarily  comprehended ;  the  sixth  and  seventh,  at  the 
violence  and  impurity,  with  which  it  is  so  naturally  asso- 
ciated; the  fifth,  at  the  disobedience  to  parents,  from  which  ^^^•<*^<«~' 
it  so  often  springs,  and  to  which  it  equally  returns.     May  I  not  say 
that  even  the  fourth  commandment  stands  and  falls  with  righteousness 
or  unrighteousness — the  rights  of  the  weak  being  filched  away,  and 
the  working  man  being,  through  some  lure  of  profit  or  pleasure, 
cheated  out  of  his  Sabbath  rest.    Thus,  the  first  table  of  the  Law  stands 
up  with  the  second  to  protest  against  dishonest  gain,  and  to  repress  it 
by  the  highest  of  all  motives :  "  Thou  God  seest  me  !"    Must  we  not 
rejoice  that  Christianity  carries  a  morality  like  this  to  every  Pagan 
tribe,  waking  up  and  indefinitely  increasing,  every  echo  of  natural 
coDScience ;  to  every  Jew,  also,  confirming  the  lesson  of  Sinai  by  the 
more  awfiil  sanctions  of  Calvary ;  and  to  every  Mohammedan,  writing 
anew  all  that  the  Koran  has  toned  down  or  depraved,  and  inserting  it 
in  a  context  at  once  more  tender  and  more  sublime ! 

Let  the  life  of  Christian  nations  only  more  truly  reflect  here  their 
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glorious^  creed,  and  then  shall  we  not  see  our  so-called  Christian  com- 
BUtMdinfluenee  ™®rce  no  longer  the  stumbling-block  of  the  world,  but  its 
ofChrittiaB  evidcnce-book  and  its  illuminated  commentary?  Coold 
***°*°**'^  the  scenes  of  the  past  ever  return,  when  the  native  races 
have  been  scattered  and  peeled,  beggared  for  a  few  beads  or  trinkets, 
plundered  of  their  lands,  robbed  of  their  health,  and  wasted  in  all  the 
stamina  of  their  future,  instead  of  being  instructed  in  the  equal 
principles  of  a  solid  and  fruitful  reciprocity,  and  helped,  while  subduing 
themselves,  to  subdue  also  and  replenish  the  earth  ?  Blessed  be  God, 
the  record  of  Christian  Missions  is  not  thus  all  dark  and  cheerless! 
There  has  been  a  Christian  commere,  both  of  the  races  that  have 
brought  salvation,  and  of  the  tribes  that  have  received  it,  and  a  happy 
derived  commerce  with  it.  Then  the  fruits  of  Christian  labour  have 
twined  around  the  sanctuaries  that  have  superseded  the  temples  of 
idolatry  and  the  graves  of  infanticide.  Ketums  of  arrowroot  and 
Eopefoifignt  palm-oil  havc  been  the  price  of  Bibles,  and  the  Mission 
andtzanpief.  ship,  leading  the  stately  sea-going  vessel  in  its  train,  has 
ridden  peacefully  into  the  harbour  where  before  it  would  have  met  with 
cursing  and  with  death.  Nothing  is  so  easy  to  appreciate  as  true 
Christian  commerce.  It  is  a  speaking  argument,  even  to  the  lowest 
savage,  for  a  Gospel  of  truth  and  love,  and  yet  more  to  the  races 
sophisticated  by  a  false  civilisation,  that  have  no  faith  in  integrity  and 
kindness.  May  these  arguments,  then,  increase,  till  the  opposite  prove 
the  rare  exception  !  May  our  life,  as  nations,  be  more  worthy  of  the 
great  motto  on  our  Koyal  Exchange,  "  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and 
the  fulness  thereof; "  or  of  the  greeting  flashed  across  the  Altanticby 
the  newly  found  voice,  which  for  a  time  became  silent,  struck  mute,  it 
may  be,  on  both  sides,  at  the  greatness  of  this  truth  which  it  proclaimed, 
with  wonder,  if  not  with  shame  for  the  violation  of  it  by  Christian 
peoples :  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest ;  on  earth,  peace,  good- will 
toward  men." 

The  rdationa  of  Commerce  and  Missions,  with  special  referefnce  to 

the  Liquor  Traffic  in  Africa, 

Eev.  F.  F.  EUinwood,  D.D.  (Secretary,  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  U.S.A.)  :  Paul  at  Ephesus  encountered  not  only  the  general 
opposition  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  but  he  had  special 
difficulty  with  unprincipled  craftsmen.  At  Philippi  also  he  found  a 
stock  company  making  merchandise  of  a  half  demented  girl,  whose 
conversion  interfered  with  their  business.  And  from  that  day  to  this 
human  rapacity  has  often  thrust  itself  across  the  path  of  philanthropy 
and  beneficence.  We  do  not  forget  that  legitimate  commerce  has 
been  a  great  factor  in  the  development  of  civilisation,  and  even  in 
the  progress  of  the  Gospel.  The  growth  of  the  early  Church  followed 
the  lines  of  trade  across  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  Latin  Christianity  penetrated  the  forest  homes  of  stalwart 
races  where  Boman  arms  and  merchandise  had  opened  the  way. 
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Secular  enterprise  has  boilt  the  great  Christian  cities  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  opened  Mission-fields  everywhere  in  the  chief  islands 
of  the  sea.    The  California  of  to-day  could  not  have  been    jn^^jjaoe  of 
created  by  Missionary  efifort  alone,  and  the  magnificent     oommoM 
spectacle  of  a  British  Empire  in  Southern  Asia,  with  its  ««i^ii^ti<«- 
Bible,  its  schools  and  colleges,  its    law    and    order,  its  manifold 
enUghtenment  and   moral    elevation,  could  not  have  existed  but 
for  the  long  and  sometimes  questionable  career  of  the  East  India 
Company. 

But  there  is  no  universal  law  in  the  case.     Civilisation,  even  in 
its  rader  forms,  has  not  always  preceded  the  Missionary  movement. 
Often  it  has  proved   a  hindrance.     Throughout  British  America, 
Mission  Stations  have  followed  the  factories  of  the  fur  traders ;  but 
in  Hawaii,  Samoa,  Fiji,  and  Madagascar,  Missionary  labour  has  led 
the  way.     Centuries  ago  also.  Missionaries  from  Ireland  and  lona, 
penetrating  not  only  England  and  Scotland,  but  many    infl^^aoeof 
portions  of  the  Continent,  were  unattended   by  secular  iiiMioaton 
enterprise ;    and  yet  their  influence  was  so  strong  and   «^^'*^****<»"' 
deep  that  Europe  and  the  world  have  felt  and  rejoiced  in  it  ever 
since.  Those  hordes  of  Northmen  whom  Britain  could  not  resist,  nor  the 
armies  of  Charlemagne  conquer  or  even  check,  were  tamed  at  last  by 
the  simple  aggressive  influence  of  the  Gospel,  unattended  by  either 
military  or  commercial  power. 

Some  things  have  been  found  almost  universally  true  :  first,  that 
the  Gospel  has  invariably  elevated  the  character  and  established  the 
power  of  our  civilisation  in  all  lands  in  which  it  has  gained  an  influ- 
ence. More  than  once  has  it  been  confessed  that  England  could 
scarcely  have  retained  her  Indian  possessions  but  for  the  conser- 
vative influence  of  those  Christian  Missions  which  measurably 
restrained  the  injustice  of  rulers,  while  they  promoted  the 
enlightenment  and  the  loyalty  of  native  princes  and  peoples. 
The  second  principle  which  generally  holds  true,  is  that  the  first 
contacts  of  commerce,  especially  during  the  period  of  rough  adven- 
ture and  lawlessness,  are  evil.  Whether  adventurers  have  gone  before 
or  have  followed  the  Missionary,  their  influence  has  caused  a  blight. 
Whale  fishermen  in  Tahiti  and  Hawaii,  convicts  in  Tas-  zvn  influenM  of 
niania,  kidnappers  in  Melanesia,  slave  traders  on  the  Congo,  adTentuwrt. 
opium  dealers  in  China,  and  whisky  vendors  among  the  Indian  tribes  of 
North  America,  all  have  proved  a  curse.  It  is  impossible  to  exagger- 
<^te  the  hindrances  which  have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  Gospel 
by  these  influences.  And  the  distinctions  which  are  made  in  our 
own  lands  between  the  Christian  name  and  the  wrongs  and  vices  that 
prevail  in  the  general  community,  cannot  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  see  us  at  a  distance,  and  mainly  on  our  worst  side.  Judging 
from  the  wholesale  classifications  of  their  own  religious  systems,  they 
culturally  identify  the  name  European  or  American  with  the  generic 
Dame  of  Christian.  Moreover,  while  here  at  home  most  men  are 
ttuder  conventional  restraints,  adventurers  in   the  distant  marts, 
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removed  from  the  influences  of  home,  too  often  give  loose  reign  to 
their  lowest  instincts,  throw  off  allegiance  to  Christian  influences, 
and  become  hostile  to  Missionaries  and  to  Missionary  eflforts.  They 
are  hostile  because  they  see  in  the  high  principles  and  clean  lives 
of  Missionaries  an  implied  condemnation  of  their  own  shameless 
vices. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  feel  that  Governments  as  such,  had  been 
wholly  free  from  injurious  influences  to  inferior  races.  But  there  is 
no  one  of  the  so-called  Christian  nations  which  can  cast  the  first 
stone  at  another.    All  have  been  guilty  more  or  less.    And  the  fact 

influenMof  bccomes  morc  serious  wh^n  we  consider  that  to  these 
governments  OB  uatious  our  lost  world  chicfly  looks  for  the  blessed  Gospel. 
inferior  racei.  rj^^  early  American  Colonies  had  Christian  Missions  for 
one  great  motive  in  their  settlement.  There,  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  commerce  and  evangelisation  would  proceed  hand  in 
hand,  and  that  William  Penn's  beautiful  dream  of  brotherhood  would 
be  realised,  but  although  we  have  had  in  America,  in  the  last  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  three  heathen  races  on  whom  to  exercise  our 
gifts, — the  Indian,  the  African,  and  the  Mongolian — ^we  have  abused 
them  all,  and  each  in  a  different  way.  Our  record  is  sad  and  dis- 
graceful, and  we  are  in  no  mood  to  read  lectures  to  other  Christian 
nations,  but  we  are  ready  to  unite  with  them  heart  and  hand  in  any 
measures  of  amendment. 

There  are  consolations  in  this  dark  history,  as  there  are  in  that  of  the 
cooUe  traffic  of  the  South  Pacific.     One  is,  that  all  this  time  the  Christian 

Eepamtionby  Church,  or  at  least  portions  of  it,  have  realised  the  wrong,  and 

the  Christian  have  done  what  they  could  to  save  the  people  from  destruction. 
Church.  Q^^  igj^^j  them  unto  eternal  life.  There  have  never  been  more 
beautiful  exemplifications  of  Chiistian  love  than  those  which  were  exhibited 
by  Moravian  Missionaries  through  all  the  early  history  of  our  dealings  with 
the  American  Indians.  And  thousands  of  our  own  people  have  followed  their 
worthy  example.  And  never  in  the  whole  history  of  martyrdom  has  one 
seemed  to  follow  so  nearly  in  the  footsteps  of  the  vicarious  Eeedemer,  and 
so  to  fill  up  the  remainder  of  His  sufferings,  even  unto  death,  as  the 
sainted  Patteson,  who  literally  died  for  the  sins  of  unscrupulous  kid- 
nappers of  his  own  race  in  the  Melanesian  Islands. 

A  third   principle  is  that   improvement  generally  follows   as  com- 
merce  becomes  more   fully   established.      The  first   rough    adventurers 
are  at  length  followed  by  a  better  class.     Homes  are  esta- 

of  commerce  hlished  by  Christian  merchants ;  fathers  who  are  solicitous  for 
on  moral  the  moral  atmosphere  which  must  surround  their  children, 
improvement  ^^ert  a  wholesome  influence;  the  Missionaiy  is  no  longer 
sneered  at,  but  is  supported ;  vice  that  was  open  and  sliameless  is  frowned 
upon ;  the  church  and  the  school  are  set  up.  In  many  a  land  where 
the  first  wave  of  our  civilisation  seemed  to  cast  up  only  mire  and  dirt, 
order,  intelligence,  and  religion  at  length  prevail.  There  was  a  time, 
even  in  San  Francisco,  when  the  comts  of  justice  were  paralysed  and  the 
powers  of  darkness  seemed  to  reign,  when  right-minded  citizens  felt  con- 
strained to  send  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  an  American  Missionary  to 
return  and  establish  a  church  in  his  own  land.      Even  saloon-kceoers 
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joined  ill  the  call,  alleging  that  without  a  church  and  Christian  influences 
no  man's  life  was  safe. 

In  all  neAV  mining  fields,  whether  in  America  or  Australia,  or  South 
Africa,  the  first  contact  of  white  men  has  been  demoralising,  and  yet 
in  those  same  settlements  when  order  had  been  established,  when  the 
Christian  family  had  arrived,  when  a  church  and  a  school-house,  and  a 
Christian  press  and  Christian  infiuence  had  obtained  a  footing,  all  was 
changed. 

I>Eirk  as  the  problem  of  civilisation  in  Africa  now  is,  and  urgent  as  is 
the  duty  imposed  on  us  to  save  the  present  generation  from  destructive 
influences,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  predict  that  European  civilisation  on  the 
Viger  and  the  Congo  a  half -century  hence  will  be  full  of  life  and  light. 
Even  at  the  worst  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  hand  over  Africa  to 
Islam,  which  in  all  these  centuries  has  done  so  little  for  the  heathen  tribes; 
irhich  by  degrading  woman  has  tended  to  destroy  the  family,  and  therefore 
the  State;  which  has  depopulated  every  country  that  it  has  ever  controlled. 
Nay,  the  only  hope  of  Africa  is  in  our  Christian  civilisation,  retarded  as  it 
may  be  by  accompanying  evils. 

Bat  if  the  future  of  Missions  is  to  be  prosperous  in  the  highest  degree, 
it  will  be  important  to  promote  a  more  just  sentiment  toward  the  inferior 
races.    Continued  injustice  will  produce  grudges  which  it  will  be  hard  to 
remove.    The  time  should  be  hastened  when  all  such  races  shall  be  allowed 
equal  natural  rights  with  Caucasians.     The  time  should  be  hastened  when 
treaties  with  a  country  like  Japan  shall  not  be  made  and  enforced  merely 
for  the  convenience  or  profits  of  the  great  powers,  but  shall  have  the  same 
regard  for  even-handed  justice  as  if  the  Japanese  navies  were  thundering 
at  our  gates.     The  time  should  be  hastened   when  all   our 
commerce  shall  be  so  regulated  that  it  shall  not  curse  the  iJ^J^J^,. 
nations  with  which  we  have  to  do.     To  cite  a  single  example, 
how  have  the  fond  hopes  which  we  cherished  five  years  ago  in  regard  to 
the  opening  of  the  Congo  Free  State  been  over  clouded  1 

Allow  me  to  devote  the  remainder  of  this  paper  specially  to  this  State. 
The  fact  that  it  is  under  international  auspices  seems  to  render  it  a 
proper  subject  for  our  consideration  here.  Whatever  may  be  our  duty 
in  relation  to  evib  existing  under  the  Colonial  Grovernments  of  the 
separate  poweis,  the  valley  of  the  Congo  is  common  ground,  and  it  is 
moreover  a  great  Mission-field.  But  at  the  very  gateway  of  our  Missions 
to  that  great  region  crouches  the  hydra  of  an  unrestricted  liquor  trade, 
—a  trade  carried  on  under  the  flags  of  the  Christian  nations  which  we 
here  represent. 

I  need  not  give  the  statistics  of  the  wholesale  shipments  of  adulterated 
and  poisonous  spirits  which  are  sent  to  Africa,  not  only  fi-om  Germany  and 
Holland,  but  from  the  British  Isles,  and  from  Puritan  New  England ;  all  that 
is  well  known;  but  I  urge  the  fact, — the  whole  cause  of  African  Missions  is 
imperilled.    The  toils  and  sufferings  of  our  brave  Missionaries 
appeal  to  us.     How  can  we  contuiue  to  send  our  heroic  Han-  o^^thJ  c^S*"! 
ningtons,  and  Combers,  and  Parkers,  and  yet  neglect  the  duty 
which  we  owe  to  Africa  just  here,  and  in  our  various  spheres  at  homo. 
The  very  honour  of  the  Christian  name  is  at  stake.     Tliose  who  persist  in 
ignoring  the   distinction   between   Christian   nations  and   the   Christian 
Church  are  arraigning  the  latter  for  neglect  in  this  matter.     They  are 
parading  the  cultus  and  the  moral  influence  of  Islam  as  tho  best  hope  of 
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Africa,  and  arc  cutting  tho  day  that  our  Christian  civihsation  distorbi 
its  loDg,  ond  I  will  add,  its  ignomitiious  reign.  It  is  high  time  for  tl 
Christian  Church  to  act  in  this  great  and  practical  issue. 

It  seemB  desirable  to  treat  this  question  on  brood  grounds,  which  wi 
enlist  the  sympathiee  of  the  largest  possible  constitaency.  The  issue  befoi 
us  is  not  the  temperance  qnestion  with  which  many  of  us  aro  occustomc 
111  .Til  ifteu.  *"  ^^'  "'"''  ^^  ^  ^^^  enormity  of  systematic  cruelty  1 
children ;  it  is  a  conspiracy  by  representatives  of  civilLx 
nations  agoinrt  simple  tribes  of  men  who  know  not  what  they  do.  Oa  sue 
SD  issue  the  humans  and  pitiful  of  eveiy  name,  Fi'otestant  or  Cathoii 
Obristian  or  unchristian,  should  unite  in  a  common  protest.  The  prooi 
that  tlie  rum  trofiic  among  African  tribes  tends  to  destroy  all  other  depart 
inent^of  trade  aro  so  nnmerous  and  eo  well  known  that  I  need  not  dwell upo: 
them.  It  should  be  enough  that  this  accursed  evil  blights  all  hopes  cS  th 
present  generation :  that  even  those  who  hod  begun  to  gather  about  thco 
the  comfoi-ta  of  civilisation  have  gone  back  to  barbarism ;  that  women,  wb> 
had  learned  something  of  modesty,  had  again  discarded  clothing  that  a' 
their  resources  may  be  expended  for  drink.  But  the  evil  is  not  confined  t 
the  present :  it  incapacitates  the  people  for  future  commerce  and  thrift ; 
casts  a  blight  upon  those  hopes  which  had  been  formed  of  Central  Africa 
a  great  field  of  true  commerce. 

Never  before  has  Christendom  made  so  gratuitous  a  concession  to  t 
sordid  gains  of  a  few  unscrupulous  business  firms,— one  which  involves 
great  a  cost  to  national  honour — to  the  fair  name  of  the  Christian  ChuK* 
Thihrnmrrtf  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^*^  interests  of  millions  of  mankind.  No  do'* 
wUnanoTilMdgreat  discouragements  beset  this  question,   and  many  wh 

tafnad.  sympathies  are  really  touched  ai-e  nevertheless  hopeleta 
results.  And  we  may  be  very  sure  that  the  representatives  of  this  trO' 
ore  quietly  but  efiectively  exerting  their  influence  to  thwort  every  off 
made  in  the  interest  of  humanity.  I  am  informed  that  at  Washing^ 
an  agent  is  employed  by  the  "  Liquor  Interest,"  whose  whole  time  «> 
energy  is  ranployed  to  1»ffle  all  attempts  supposed  to  conflict  with  tl3 
buainesB. 

Bat  on  the  other  hand,  what  are  some  of  our  encouragements 
efforts  ?  First,  the  fact  that  so  mnch  has  already  been  done  to  arot: 
iB,B„,,,«Bit,  public  Bentiment  on  the  subject.  I  refer  to  the  varic 
«"««art.  public  meetings  which  have  been  held  in  Great  Brita 
and  especially  to  the  formation  of  an  influential  committee  represei 
ing  many  of  the  leading  Missionary  Societies.  Second,  the  fact  tt 
the  constituencies  represented  here  are  bo  vast,  and  may  be 
influential.  Mr.  W.  S.  Honaday,  of  Washington  D.C.,  has  p* 
tinentty  asked,  "  Who  are  the  more  powerful,  the  traders  w' 
^  'te  to  enrich  themselves  out  of  the  palm-oil  purchased  wJ' 
or  the  Christian  nations  which  were  represented  at  the  Bcrli 
Jerence,  with  their  388,000,000  of  Christians  ? "  America  hi 
Foreign  Slissionary  Societies,  Great  Britain  72,  and  the  Cont; 
"■  of  Europe  37,  not  including  those  of  the  Roman  Catholi 
:h.  Are  they  not  strong  enough  to  cope  with  the  rum  traffi 
the  Congo  ? 
A  third  encouragement  is  found  in  the  feet  that  a  united  movt 
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ment  by  tlie  Christian  Church  is  in  the  line  of  true  commercial 
interest.  All  enlightened  statesmanship  should  be  011^^^^^^^^^^^ 
our  side.  The  Boyal  African  Company,  trading  on  thetheChuroaand 
Niger,  has  abready  restricted  the  rum  traffic  on  the'**'^"' •'-^•' 
Benu^  branch,  as  a  matter  of  business  policy,  as  the  only  hope,  in 
fact,  of  promoting  legitimate  commerce. 

Fourth,  we  find  encouragement  even  in  the  counsels  of  the 

Berlin  Conference.     Count  de  Launy  of  Italy,  Sir  Edward  Malet  of 

England,  Mr.  Kasson  of  the  United  States,  and  Count  j^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

van  der  Straten  of  Belgium,  all  plead  for  restriction.      Berlin 

The  representations  of  France  and  Germany,  though  not  ^^•^««»<»- 

voting  for  restriction  by  the  Great  Powers,  expressed  the  belief  that 

"the  local  Congo  Government  in  any  measures  which  it  might  deem 

it  wise  to  adopt,  would  find  the  Powers  ready  to  co-operate  to  this 

end."    And  the  Conference  itself  finally  adopted  a  sort  of  compromise 

by  expressing  "  a  wish  that  some  understanding  should  be  arrived 

at  between  the  Governments  to  regulate  the  traffic  in  spirituous 

liquors."     Have  we  not  then  great  reason  to  believe  that  a  united 

plea  of  all  Christendom  would  be  listened  to  by  the  con- United  piea  from 

'tiacting  Powers?    I  say  a  united   plea,  for    separate    o^«tendoin. 

national  movements,  are  considered  well  nigh  useless.    Each  Govern- 

xnent  would  feel  that  its  own  individual  action  would  only  cut  ofi*  its 

enbjects  fix>m  the  profits  of  the  trade,  and  throw  it  into  other  hands, 

"^thout  at  all  diminishing  the  devastations  which  we  deplore.     It 

most  be  an  international  movement  to  be  successful.      The  same 

Powers  that  made  the  original  treaty  can  revise  it,  and  we  represent 

those  Powers. 

But  the  strongest  consideration  which  presses  upon  us  is  found  in 
a  touching  appeal  which  has  come  from  a  most  unexpected  source. 
A  line  of  action  has  been  suggested  providentially  and  most  signifi- 
cantly by  a  Mohammedan  Prince  of  West  Africa.  The  j^weit  African 
Emir  of  Nupd,  speaking  for  his  own  dominion,  has  sent  the  «!«:••  appeal, 
following  message  to  Bishop  Crowther,  of  the  Niger  Mission : — "  It  is 
not  a  long  matter ;  it  is  about  barasa,  barasa  (rum).  It  has  ruined 
otir  country ;  it  has  ruined  our  people  very  much  ;  it  has  made  our 
people  mad."  And  then  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  Prophet  ho 
l>C8eeches  Bishop  Crowther  to  ask  the  Committee  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  to  petition  the  British  Government  to  prevent 
bringing  barasa  into  his  country.  May  we  not  consider  this  an 
*pp^,  not  merely  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  but  to  all 
the  Missionary  Societies  of  this  Conference,  and  to  the  Churches 
which  they  represent?  Has  not  this  Mohammedan  Prince  struck 
*  key-note  for  this  great  occasion  ? 

What  particular  measures  shall  be  adopted,  it  is  for  the  wisdom 
of  this  great  body  to  decide.     There  would  seem  to  be  a  ^c^ooofthe 
reasonable  ground  of  hope  in  the  initiative  taken  by  the    King  of  tho 
King  of  the  Belgians,  and  the  implied  promises  that  the    ^«^«^*"' 
Powers  will  sustain  his  measures.    At  the  very  least  he  should  have 
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tlic  expressed  moral  support  of  all  Christian  Missionary  bodies.  But 
what  if  we  should  fail  to  accomplish  all  that  we  hope  for?  Let  us 
suppose  the  very  worst:  yet  one  thing  is  certain;  at  least  the 
reproach  of  the  Christian  name  will  have  been  removed.  It  can  no 
longer  be  said,  as  it  has  been  said,  that  the  Church  is  sitting  at  her 
ease  while  the  Prince  of  darkness  seems  to  triumph. 

And  lastly,  there  is  one  Great  Power,  supreme  over  governments 
and  kings,  which  we  may  believe  is  wholly  on  our  side.  To  that  our 
petitions  should  rise  as  with  one  voice.  Africa  is  a  vineyard  which 
God  has  given  to  His  Son  for  a  possession,  and  the  cause  of  African 
Missions  is  a  vine  of  His  own  right-hand's  planting. 

Let  us  pray  that  "  the  boar  out  of  the  wood  shall  not  waste  it^ 
and  that  the  wild  beast  of  the  field  shall  not  devour  it." 

The  Liquor  Trade  in  West  Africa. 

Bev.  W.  Allan,  M.A.  (C.M.S.) :  I  was  speaking  this  afternoon  in  the 
large  hall  on  the  subject  of  Mission  work  in  West  Africa,  but  there  was 
xh«uqii«rtniffl«one  Missionary  agency  of  which  I  saw  a  great  deal  during 

and  KiMioiis.  my  visit  to  that  country,  of  which  I  had  not  time  to  speak. 
And  yet  it  is  by  far  the  largest  of  all,  and  its  operations  are  carried 
on  in  many  parts  of  Africa,  and  in  other  countries  also,  as  well  as 
along  the  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  coast  where  I  saw  its  practical 
working.  It  works  side  by  side  with  all  the  other  Missionary  agencies, 
but  in  cruel  antp.gonism  instead  of  friendly  co-operation.  You  might 
suppose,  as  you  see  them  going  forth  together  in  the  very  same 
vessels  from  our  own  or  continental  ports,  and  alike  sent  out  by  those 
wlio  not  only  bear  the  name  of  Christians,  but  in  many  cases  make 
a  direct  religious  profession  (see  James  Irvine's  testimony),  that  both 
must  have  a  kindred  object  in  view,  whereas  the  one  which  this  Con- 
ference represents  tends  to  the  salvation  of  the  natives,  and  the  other 
to  their  bodily  ruin  and  the  eternal  damnation  of  their  souls.  The 
liquor  traffic  is  undoubtedly  a  Missionary  agency,  but  it  is  that  of  Satan 
himself;  and  the  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  London,  Bristol,  Hamburg, 
Ikemen,  and  Rotterdam  merchants,  and  the  West  African  Steamship 
(lompanies,  and  all  the  native  traders  in  intoxicating  liquors  whom 
these  parties  call  into  existence,  are,  I  believe,  as  truly  the  Mission- 
aries of  the  devil  as  those  whom  we  send  forth  are  the  Missionaries 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  If  the  African  be,  as  old  Fuller  said,  the 
image  of  God  carved  in  ebony,  we  may  truly  say  of  every  white  man 
(»Ti gaged  in  this  iniquitous  and  diabolical  traffic,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said 
of  tlie  slave-dealer,  that  he  is  the  image  of  the  devil  carved  in  ivory. 
I  was  talking  two  or  three  weeks  ago  to  the  leading  men  of  the 
two  great  steamboat  firms,  and  endeavouring  to  convince  them  of 

Tntdert  admit  ^hcir  terrible  responsibility  in  connection  with  the  West 

the  evu.     African  drink  traffic,  and  they  not  only  did  not  attempt 

to  deny  a  single  statement  that  I  made,  or  opinion  that  I  expressed 

respecting  this  wretched   business,  but  confessed  that   it  was  all 
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true,  and  that  the  traffic  was  increasing  every  year;  while  they 
further  informed  me  that  the  whole  of  the  cargoes  which  they  took 
oat  from  Hamburg  and  Botterdam  consisted  of  nothing  else  but  gin 
and  ram.  I  had  heard  this  on  the  coast,  but  I  had  been  unable  to 
believe  that  it  was  literally  true  until  it  was  thus  confirmed  directly 
from  headquarters.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  no  matter  of 
nirprise  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Hamburg  Chamber  of  Commerce 
should  have  said,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lang,  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  "  Merchants  of  this  place  interested  in 
the  African  trade  are  of  opinion  that  measures  for  the  limiting  of 
this  trade  are  injurious  to  the  development  of  trade  with  those 
countries,  and  that  the  importation  of  those  liquors,  as  carried  on  at 
present,  has  no  injurious  eflfect  upon  the  natives."  What  is  more 
remarkable,  and  a  great  deal  more  credible.  Is  the  public  testimony 
of  Mr.  Betts,  one  of  the  principal  native  liquor  traders  in  Sierra  Leone. 
He  Bays,  "  The  liquor  traffic  destroys  body,  soul,  and  spirit  together. 
It  is  a  gigantic  evil,  greater  even  than  the  slave  trade.  Its  ravages 
are  like  those  of  a  pestilence.  I  am  myself  a  large  dealer  in  spirit- 
uous liquors.  I  have  on  the  road  now  thousands  of  gallons  of  rum, 
and  several  thousands  of  demijohns  of  gin.  I  am  not  by  ^^^^. 
any  means  insensible  of  the  evil  this  traffic  works  to  those 
countries  and  to  commerce  itself,  and  I  regret  it  much.  They  have 
become  slaves  to  the  white  man's  rum  and  gin.  Rum  and  gin  are 
their  incessant  demand  and  cry,  so  demoralised  by  the  traffic  have 
the  people  become  everywhere  in  these  river  countries.  The  traffic 
has  so  debased  them  that  they  everywhere  neglect  their  own  comfort. 
Thoughts  of  the  morrow  and  thoughts  of  dependants  are  buried  in 
the  demijohn  of  gin  or  rum  till  it  is  emptied.  The  liquor  traffic  is 
ruinous  to  commerce.  It  has  pauperised  and  degraded  the  people. 
It  will  be  a  gain  to  commerce  proper,  and  a  great  blessing  to  Africa 
if  this  liquor  traffic  should  be  eradicated  from  the  country."  You 
will  observe  that  he  is  forced  to  acknowledge  the  general  degradation 
which  the  traffic  occasions,  though  what  chiefly  concerns  him,  as  one 
merely  bent  upon  getting  gain,  is  the  injurious  effect  which  this 
murderous  traffic  has  upon  the  natives  cominer daily. 

The  words  of  James  Johnson,  addressed  to  his  own  countrymen, 
will  have  yet  greater  weight.  He  describes  it  as  "  a  crhninal  trade," 
running  its  "  wild,  withering,  and  destructive  course  over  Kative 
the  land,"  adding,  "  Let  us  protest,  with  all  the  might  we  t^timony. 
can  employ,  against  this  deadly  traffic  by  Europe  with  Africa.  Let 
the  guilt  of  ruining  Africa  for  gain  be  that  of  strangers  and 
foreigners  only,  if  they  will  persist  in  the  un-Christian  and  dishonour- 
able course."  I  should  think,  also,  the  testimony  of  Malike,  King  of 
Nnp^,  in  his  well-known  letter  to  Bishop  Crowther,  was  far  more  likely 
to  be  correct  than  the  bare  assertions  of  self-interested  parties.  He 
declared,  "Barasa"  (rum  or  gin)  "has  ruined  our  country;  it  has 
ruined  oar  people  very  much ;  it  has  made  our  people  become  mad. 
I  agree  to  everything  for  trade  except  barasa.     We  beg  Crowther, 
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the  great  Christian  minister,  to  beg  the  great  priests  "  (the  Chnicli 
Blissionary  Society  Committee)  "to  beg  the  English  Qaeen  to 
l^revent  bringing  barasa  into  this  land.  For  God's  sake  he  mast 
lielp  us  in  this  matter.    He  must  not  leave  our  country  to  become 

f'poiled." 

And  now  let  me  say  something  of  the  extent  to  which  this  traffic,  which 
Mr.  Thompson  rightly  calls  "a  diabolical  traffic/*  is  carried  on.  The 
iigui-eSy  as  I  ascei-taincd  them  from  the  Custom  House  authorities  at 
tSierra  Leone,  were  sad  enough,  amounting  to  over  180,000  gallons  for  the 

year  1887,. besides  incalculable  quantities  entering  the  country 
^^^^J^'***'  to  the  north,  duty  free.     But  they  are  far  worse  in  the  LagoB 

colony  ;  for  the  Hon.  and  Kev.  James  Johnson,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Government,  and  speaks  with  authority,  has  declared  that  the 
liquor  imported  into  that  colony  amounts  to  1,230,000  gallons  annuaUy. 
I'l  ightf ul  as  that  quantity  is,  it  is  far  from  surprising  to  one  who  has  been  in 
I  he  interior;  for  during  the  eighteen  days  I  spent  in  Lagos,  on  the  river  Ogun, 
ai:d  in  Ahbeokuta,  gin  and  rum,  or  the  cases  and  bottles  which  contained 
them,  were  constantly  before  my  eyes.  Large  liquor-laden  steamers  lying 
ttb  anchor;  warehouses  filled  to  repletion  with  liquid  fii-e;  canoes  heavily 
laden  with  demijohns  of  rum;  the  well-known  green  boxes  used  for  packing 
gin  in  endless  pi-ofusion ;  the  streets,  the  lanes,  the  highways  and  byewaya, 
the  river  banks,  and  even  the  bush  itself,  littered  and  strewn  with  gin 
bottles,  and  with  the  capacious  wickerwork  rum  jars  usually  known  as 
demijohns — the  very  soil  of  Abbeokuta  seemed  to  consist  of  liquor  bottles ; 
and  at  Afar jupa,  a  village  about  foi'ty  miles  inland,  which  I  visited  on  my 
wixy  to  Abbeokuta,  my  travelling  companion,  the  Eev.  J.  B.  Wood,  had 
Icimd  not  long  before  the  house  of  God  figuratively  reeking  of  liquor,  the 
Kcats  of  the  church  consii^ting  entirely  of  empty  ginboxes.  I  paid  a  cere- 
menial  visit  one  morning  to  the  chief  of  the  four  kings  of  Abbeokuta,  who 
( librcd  me  as  a  suitable  and  appropriate  present  a  few  heads  of  cowries  and 
i  ^\o  bottles  of  liquor.  The  same  afternoon  I  called  on  the  great  war  chief, 
v.ho,  desirous  of  showing  me  special  attention,  laid  at  my  feet  a  bag  of 
cowries,  and  a  whole  demijohn  of  rum.  No  woDder  that  the  traders  at 
Bonny  complain  that  their  Manchester  goods  remain  on  their  shelves,  for 
the  only  demand  is  for  gin  and  rnni,  the  gin  being  sold  retail  at  fourpence, 
and  sometimes  even  thi-eepenco  a  bottle.     I  was  told  by  one  of  the  principal 

trading  agents  at  Brass,  Mr.  Jinks,  manager  to  Mr.  D.  Cardi,  that 
Price  of  ipiriu.  60,000  cases  of  gin,  and  half  that  quantity  of  rum,  pass  through 
BraFS,  annually  into  the  Niger  territory,  and  he  thought  a  still  larger 
quantity  through  Akasga. 

Before  passing  from  this  subject  I  may  also  mention  the  statement  made 
to  me  by  Mr.  Barnett,  an  English  trader  on  the  Manah  river,  to  the  west  of 
Liberia,  that  he  himself  sold  1,000  gallons  of  spirits  to  the  natives  every 
week. 

Now  observe,  in  all  that  I  have  said  thus  far  I  have  deUberately  abstained 
from  refeiTing  to  the  execrable  character  of  the  liquor  which  is  sold  to  the 

deluded  negroes  under  the  names  of  gin  and  rum ;  for  I  think 
^um  and  gS.*  ^^  ^  ^  mistake  to  put  the  quality  of  the  liquor  in  the  foreground, 

since  it  opens  the  door  to  the  trader's  retorting :  '*  Ah,  yes,  it  is 
quite  true,  an  immense  amount  of  liquor  is  sold  by  other  traders^  which  is 
most  pernicious  and  destructive,  and  we  entirely  concur  with  you  in  con- 
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demning  it ;  but  tee  only  sell  pore  spirits,  and  your  denunciations  do  not 
affect  our  business."  No  doubt  nine-tenths  of  the  liquor  sold  is  that  poison- 
ous and  murderous  stuff  styled  *'  trade  "  rum  and  gin,  and  its  deadly  quality 
was  shown  by  what  occurred  on  a  South  Coast  steamer,  and  of  which  I 
received  an  account  from  an  eye-witness.  A  gorilla,  which  had  been  pro- 
enied  at  the  Gaboon  river,  died  on  its  way  home,  and  in  order  to  preserve 
its  body  it  was  placed  in  a  cask  of  this  trade  rum ;  but  when  it  was  opened 
in  Liverpool  it  was  found  that  the  hair  and  skin  had  been  burned  off  as  if 
by  vitriol,  and  that  the  body  was  in  a  horrible  state  of  putrefaction,  instead 
of  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation.  But  if  the  whole  supply  of  liquor  con- 
sisted of  genuine  rum  and  gin,  the  traffic  would  still  be  a  hateful,  brutalising, 
and  accursed  traffic,  and  the  words  of  James  Johnson  would  still  be  true,  of 
its  debasing  mind  and  body,  intensifying  the  miseries  which  intertribal 
warfare  and  the  slave  trade,  foreign  and  domestic,  have  everywhere  pro- 
duced ;  of  its  blasting  the  progress  of  Christian  Missionary  work,  which  is  so 
essential  for  the  elevation  of  the  continent;  of  its  hindering  and  fearfully 
oppressing  the  growth  of  wholesome  commerce ;  and  of  its  threatening  a 
speedy  extinction  of  the  African  race.  And  consequently  I  consider,  and 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  in  the  opinion,  that  Mr.  Thompson's  appeal 
in  the  Contemporary  Review  (December  1885)  was  a  word  in  season. 
"  Most  important  of  all,"  he  said,  "  let  us  get  up  a  Missionary  agency  for 
Christian  Europe,  which  should  preach  the  doctrine  of  no  more  gin  trade, 
no  more  gunpowder  and  guns  for  the  Africans." 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  to-night  has  been   *'  The  drink  traffic  in 
Africa,"  and  consequently  I  have  kept  to  that  text ;  but  if  my  text  had  been 
a  little  wider,  I  should  have  also  protested  solemnly  against  the  exportation 
to  Africa  of  hideous  cargoes  of  ammunition,  whether  they  were 
to  be  used  for  shooting  down  the  natives  or  for  enabling  the  'J^^fJr!* 
natives  to  shoot  down  one  another.     One  fact  only  I  will  men- 
tion, and  I  hope  it  will  be  duly  reported  to  the  public — that  amongst  the 
cargo  on  board  the  Congo,  on  which  I  took  my  passage  from  Liverpool,  were 
seventy  tons  of  gunpowder  and  five  tons  of  cartridges,  consigned  to  the 
Royal  Niger  Company  alone. 

But,  apart  from  this  branch  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Thompson's  appeal 
bas  been  met.  A  Missionary  agency,  originating  with  the  Missionary 
Societies  in  London,  and  preaching,  "No  more  gin  trade  for  the 
African,"  has  been  set  on  foot,  and  it  is  that  Missionary  agency  which 
I  represent  to-night.  Li  lifting  up  my  voice  against  a  Society 
that  Satanic  trade,  I  am  the  mouthpiece  of  the  "  United  «» "»i»^. 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  the  Demoralisation  of  the  Native 
Kaces  by  the  Liquor  Traffic ; "  and  that  Committee  is  the  embodiment 
of  eleven  English  Missionary  Societies,  eight  English  Temperance 
Societies,  ten  Scotch  Associations,  and  I  know  not  how  many  con- 
tinental and  foreign  organisations.  Such  a  representative  body  ought 
to  wield  a  gigantic  influence,  and  to  have  the  command  of  ample 
resources ;  whereas  during  the  whole  of  last  year,  notwithstanding 
tte  outburst  of  indignant  enthusiasm  in  Princes  Hall  in  March  1887, 
it  only  received  sixty-three  contributions,  amounting  in  all  to  £300. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  that  is  a  most  inadequate  and  paltry 
sum  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  waging 
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war  with  an  evil  of  such  overwhelming  magnitude.  I  therefore  ask 
you,  in  conclusion,  not  to  be  content  with  indignant  utterances 
respecting  this  appalling  traffic,  but  to  place  in  the  hands  of  this 
truly  Catholic  Committee  the  means  of  vigorously  grappling  with 
it,  and  by  the  help  of  the  Almighty  of  abolishing  it  for  ever. 


The  Opium  Trade. 

Rev.  Silvester  Whitehead  (Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  from  Canton): 
Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — My  subject  is  the  opium  trade — not 
very  popular,  I  am  afraid — and  for  my  encouragement  I  have  already  been - 
told  that  somebody  intends  to  oppose  my  propositions,  although  I  have  not 
yet  divulged  them  to  anybody.    It  was  my  lot  to  labour  among  the  Chinese 

in  the  district  of  Canton  for  ten  years.     I  therefore  had  the 
^^^JJ2^    opportunity  of  observing  the  life  of  the  people.     Preaching  in 

their  language  almost  daily,  in  the  preaching-halls  of  the  city 
and  the  market  towns,  and  villages  of  the  country ;  and  in  journeys  up  the 
rivers,  I  came  into  the  different  districts  and  cities  of  the  region,  and  also 
into  contact  with  the  rural  population  in  places  far  away  from  the  sea- 
coast  and  the  homes  of  Europeans.  I  therefore  had  exceptional  opportunities 
of  getting  to  know  the  habits  of  the  Chinese  and  their  sentiments,  and  I 
am  bound  to  say,  in  my  judgment,  that  the  opium  habit  is 
^^^j^J^*^«  to  the  Chinese  an  unmitigated  curse ;  that  they  dislike  and 
denounce  the  English  for  introducing  it,  and  forcing  upon 
them  the  trade;  and  therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Christian  peoples,  and 
all  British  Christians  in  particular,  to  put  a  stop  to  this  gigantic  evil. 
The  hurtfulness  of  opium  smoking  is  not  only  patent  to  observation,  but 
it  forces  itself  upon  everybody's  notice.     I  could  easily  detect  the  opium 
inebriate  in  the  congregation,  and  very  often  pointed  him  out,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  confess  me  correct.    Hollow  eyes,  sunken  cheeks,  high  shoulder 

bones,  emaciated  frame,  discoloured  teeth,  sallow  complexion, 
*^  '  are  the  signs  which  announce  the  opium  smoker  everywhere. 
And  the  evils  thus  set  forth  have  their  correspondence  in  the  mental  and 
moral  degradation  of  the  people.  A  smoker  needs  some  three  hours  a 
day  to  consume  the  opium  that  is  requisite  for  him.  He  is  unable  to  do 
more  than  two  hours'  consecutive  work,  because  he  must  have  his  opium, 
and  when  he  needs  it,  whatever  he  may  be  doing,  he  must  and  will  have  it; 
If  he  h£is  not  time  to  take  his  rice  and  his  opium,  then  he  vnll  smoke  his 
opium.  If  he  has  not  money  enough  to  buy  both  lice  and  opium,  he  will 
buy  opium.  If  he  has  no  money  left,  he  will  pawn  his  garments.  If  he 
has  already  pawned  his  garments,  then  he  will  steal.  By  one  means  or 
another  he  must  have  it.  If  ho  is  deprived  of  it  too  long,  water  flows  from 
the  eyes,  he  experiences  a  biu*ning  in  the  throat,  and  a  dizziness  in  the  head, 
and  coldness  in  the  extremities.  If  he  is  altogether  denied  the  use  of  opium, 
he  will  die,  and  die  in  agony.  It  is  obvious  the  wife  and  family  of  such 
a  man  must  be  reduced  to  destitution,  and  that  life-long  misery  must  be 
the  result.  Worse  still,  daughters  must  bo  sold  into  slavery  or  into 
shame,  in  order  to  procure  the  money  requisite  to  stave  off  himger.  It 
may  be  said,  perhaps,  I  am  describing  the  abiLse  of  opium ;  but  the  mischief 
is  that  the  uise  always  ends  in  the  abuse,  ^liere  is  no  relief  for  an  opium 
smoker,      Tlie  craving  gradually  and  rf»pidly  increases  until  it  becomes 
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niasteifuL  In  this  respect  it  ii  ten  times  worse  than  intoxicating  drink. 
Oolja  small  proportion  of  those  who  use  stimulants  fall  into  drunkenness ; 
but  veiy  few  of  those  who  ever  begin  to  use  opium  can  possibly  escape 
from  becoming  its  slaves. 

Perhaps,  I. may  be  told  that  my  testimony  is  that  of  a  Missionary,  and 
that  such  evidence  is  not  worth  listening  to,  inasmuch  as  the  Missionaries 
are  all  of  one  opinion.  But  is  not  this  the  very  element  that 
gives  force  and  overwhelming  importance  to  the  testimony  1  ^^iJSlmStt?** 
The  Missionaries  of  China  are  absolutely  one  on  this  im- 
portant question.  Can  you  point  out  any  other  question  in  which  they 
equally  agree)  They  are  men  of  different  nationalities  and  training; 
they  hold  various  creeds ;  they  are  apt  to  look  at  questions  from  diverse 
standpoints ;  they  are  not  men  living  on  the  sea  coast  only,  but  in  inland 
places.  There  are  some  of  them  young,  and  others  have  grown  grey  in  the 
work;  and  yet  the  whole  six  hundred  of  them  with  one  accordant  voice 
proclaim  the  opium  a  curse,  and  they  tell  you  that  the  trade  in  the  past 
was  a  monstrous  wrong,  and  that  it  is  still  a  gigantic  evil.  Such  testimony, 
I  think,  ought  to  be  considered.  Is  there  any  similar  concensus  of  opinion 
in  favour  of  opium  9  Is  there  any  class  of  men  united  to  a  man  to  tell 
you  that  it  is  entirely  harmless  1  If  not,  then  this  remarkable  testimony  of 
all  the  Missionaries  of  China,  from  the  beginning  until  now,  ought  to  make 
an  impression  upon  the  minds  of  people. 

But  Missionary  testimony  is  not  alone.    Sir  Thomas  Wade  has  testified 
in  the  same  sense,  in  evidence  given  in  reference  to  the  revision  of  the  Tien- 
Tan  treaty.     Sir  Charles  Aitcheson,  British  Commissioner  in 
Burmab,  has  pronounced  a  still  more  crushing  condemnation  of    ^  ^' 

the  traffic.  I  need  not  argue  the  question  further,  for  all  this  testimony 
has  been  virtually  endorsed  in  the  Additional  Article  of  the  Che-f  oo  Con- 
tention, by  which  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  China  have 
formally  recognised  'Hhe  desirability  of  placing  restrictions  upon  the 
consumption  of  opium."    That  surely  is  enough. 

We  have  now  to  face  three  facts.  There  is  the  fact  that  the  conse- 
qnences  of  the  trade  in  the  past  remain  and  multiply.  There  is  the 
additional  fact  that  the  trade  is  still  going  on  with  scarcely  any  _.  ^^^ 
perceptible  diminution.  There  is  the  third,  and  perhaps  moro 
important  fact,  that  the  Indian  Government  is  still  producing  and  manu- 
facturing the  opium  which  curses  China.  When  wo  have  forced  a  gigantic 
evil  upon  a  nation  it  is  not  sufficient  to  withdraw  the  aspect  of  force  and 
leave  the  evil  to  work.  It  is  our  duty  to  attempt,  as  best  we  can,  both  to 
stamp  out  the  cause,  and  to  undo  the  consequences  of  the  evil.  We  have 
forced  the  opium  into  the  country,  thereby  besotting  and  demoralising  vast 
DMtsses  of  the  people.  We  have  driven  them  in  self-defence  to  cultivate 
the  poppy  for  themselves,  so  that  now  whole  provinces  are  well  nigh 
covered  with  it,  and  an  intelligent  and  cultured  Chinaman,  in  a  lecture  in 
San  Francisco,  complains  that  about  eighty  millions  of  Chinese  are  being 
poisoned  with  the  drug.  And  are  we  now  to  be  told  that  because  the 
Chinese  have  consented  to  legalise  the  traffic,  which  they  again  and  again 
fought  and  struggled  to  prohibit,  and  which  they  may  well  now  believe  is 
too  powerful  and  gigantic  for  them  to  deal  with, — are  we  to  bo  told  that 
on  this  account  the  injury  we  have  wrought  is  wiped  out,  that  we  are  now 
innocent,  and  that  our  responsibility  is  at  an  end;  when  we  have  only 
contrived  to  get  rid  of  the  charge  of  coercion,  and  still  carry  on  the  old 
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traffic  and  pockot  the  money  1  BeaponsibLlity  at  an  end,  when  the  direful 
curse  that  we  have  let  loose  ia  Btill  working  havoc  upon  millions  of  oar 
follow  men,  and  wo  have  done  nothing  to  counteract  the  evil  and  repair 
the  wrong i  Is  this  the  sentiment  of  the  British  people?  Then  this  is 
not  the  luid  of  Howard,  and  of  Clorkson,  and  of  Wilberforce.  I  ntaiptaip 
that  if  Euch  a  position  as  that  be  taken,  and  represented  as  the  poaitioa  of 
the  British  people,  then  justice  has  taken  her  £ght  horn  our  dishonoured 
land,  and  pity  for  mankind  is  dead. 

But  I  ^nll  never  believe  that  the  conscience  of  the  British  people  is  w 
callous  fis  that,  or  that  the  religion  of  "Frim  who  came  to  "deliver  the 
needy  when  ho  crieth ;  the  poor  also  and  him  that  hath  no  helper,"  has  so 
little  hold  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  this  people.  But,  sir,  there  is 
the  other  fact  remaining,  that  the  trade  is  going  on.  And  just  one  wmd 
oiimiiiiMit  ^^'*'''*'  the  fact  that  the  Indian  Qovemment  ia  producing  and 
fndoMianef  manufacturing  the  opium.  It  provides  the  money;  it  pre- 
•**"*  pares  the  opium;  it  sells  it  to  the  trader  who  convoys  it  to 
China.  It  is  the  direct  agent  in  producing  an  amount  of  misery  that 
no  words  can  describe.  And  is  this  to  be  going  on  under  the  sight  of  a 
ChrisUan  nation  and  nothing  to  be  said )  AH  that  is  needed  is  that  the 
Christian  people  of  this  country  shall  rise  up  and  say  that  it  shall  be  no 
longer  allowed.  You  have  spoken  out  on  those  accursed  Indian  Acts,  and 
the  other  night  the  House  of  Commons  dropped  them  like  a  hot  potato. 
You  have  denounced  the  licensing  GlauscA  in  the  Local  Government  Bill, 
«nd  yesterday  the  Qovemment  deemed  it  wise  to  hghten  the  ship  by 
Uuowing  them  overboard.  Make  the  same  assault  upon  the  production 
of  Indian  opium  and  you  will  bring  the  terrible  traffic  well  nigh  to  a  close, 
and  wipe  from  the  escutcheon  of  your  country  one  of  the  Uackest  blots 
tliat  ever  defaced  it. 

DISCUSSION. 

Hr.  B.  H.  Cost,  ^.D. :  My  friends,— Wo  are  here  as  a  High  Oourt  of 
Appeal.  Do  not  condemn  before  you  hear.  Do  not  suppose,  that  those 
who,  like  myself,  for  the  last  forty  years  have  helped  to  govern  the  great 
province  of  British  India,  are  Philistines.  We  also  are  Christian  men,  if 
not  even  Missionaries  ouraelvea,  helping  Missionaries,  and  from  our  midst 
have  risen  up  men,  whose  praises  are  in  all  the  Churches,  like  Lord  Lawrence 
%ud  others.  Hear  me,  then,  I  do  not  justify  the  opium  traffic ;  that  is  a 
matter  for  the  British  merchant,  and  ia  no  part  of  my  subject. 

*^^^  We  hold  India,  as  a  man  holds  a  wolf,  by  tho  ears.  We,  who 
have  been  in  India,  know  it.  We  wish  China  to  be  free,  and 
China  is  free.  If  China  lays  on  a  tax  to  exclude  opiimi,  Great  Britain  will 
uot  light  to  prevent  it.  But  remember  Prince  Kung'.i  policy  :  "  Take 
away  your  Indian  opium  and  your  Missionaries  also."  To  give  China  a 
tree  hand  means  to  close  it ;  and  Great  Britain  will  no  more  tight  for  that 
than  it  dots  in^w  for  the  expulsion  of  Missionaries  from  Abyiisinia.     The 

Koiiopoly  is  a  hateful  thing,  and  I  would  gjiidly  do  away  with  it. 
But  ire  know  that  there  is  a  syndicate  of  Scotchmen  and  English 
*  and  Americans  and  rich  natives,  who  would  at  once  buy  tho 
establishments ;  and  the  last  days  of  the  opium  trnfiic  would  be 
a  the  tii'st.  Stop  a  moment — stop ;  let  the  (Edifice  come  out  of 
^ketSjtoy  dear  friends.   You  say,  "Do  away  with  the  export  duty} 
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do  away  with  the  six  millions."  What  will  be  the  result  f  It  will  flood 
China  with  cheap  opium.  It  is  bought  now,  paying  a  duty  of  more  than 
one  hundred  per  cent.  Hemit  that  six  millions.  It  is  nothing.  English 
people  are  rich:  remit  it.  What  would  China  gain  by  it?  The  opium 
would  only  become  the  cheaper  by  it.  The  next  point  is,  Stop  the  export 
£ram  Indm.  I  should  like  to  see  any  Government  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
kury,  which  would  dare  to  prohibit  any  nation  from  exporting 
the  produce  of  its  soil.  And  what  is  more,  Nature  has  prevented  Sj^Ji^ 
it  There  are  two  thousand  miles  of  sea  coaat,  with  rivers  and 
creeks.  The  fleets  of  England,  the  fleets  of  the  world,  could  not  prevent 
the  export  from  India.  Lastly,  you  would  forbid  the  cultivation — that  is 
the  real  radical  policy  to  come  to.  But  what  civilised  Government  would 
forbid  the  cultivation)  They  cultivate  every  kind  of  product  in  that 
rich  country;  they  pay  their  taxes,  they  submit  to  tho  Government; 
hat  there  is  a  limit  to  the  interference  which  is  possible.  It  is  the 
coontries  in  which  opium  is  grown  from  which  the  Sepoys  come,  and  they 
would  not  understand  why  the  cultivation  was  stopped.  And  more  than 
that,  half  the  opium  is  produced  in  independent  countries,  independent 
of  ns — in  Rajputana  and  those  great  States  which  are  only  nominally 
mbject  to  us.  So  that  you  are  see&ng  to  do  that  which  yoa  cannot  possibly 
accomplish. 

Sev.  J.  Hudson  Taylor  (China  Inland  Mission) :  My  dear  Christian 
hiends, — Let  us  all  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  God. 
Let  us  all  give  credit  to  those  who  difier  from  us  conscientiously  and  from 
conviction.     There  are  few  Missionaries  who  do  not  love  our  dear  friend 
who  has  just  spoken  to  us,  and  revere  him.    We  give  him  credit  for  that 
conscientiousness  which  I  hope  we  may  claim  for  ourselves.     But  this  is  a 
very  solemn  question  of  fact.     May  I  at  the  commencement  correct  a  very 
inaccurate  statement  that  I  am  soiTy  to  say  I  made  the  other  evening. 
I  mentioned  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  as  the  number  of  uumbenwho 
opium  smokers,  instead  of  the  number  of  opium  smokers  and    suffer  from 
their  families  who  are  suffering  directly  from  the  evil.    Allow       opi«™» 
loe  to  correct  that  at  the  commencement.    But,  dear  friends,  it  is  just  this. 
I  have  laboured  in  China,  as  you  know,  and  for  China,  for  over  thirty 
yeara    I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  the  opium  traflGlc  is  doing  more 
evil  in  China  in  a  week  than  Missions  are  doing  good  in  a  __.,  ,  ^,  ^ , 
year,  and  consequently  one  feels  that  this  is  a  profoundly 
important  question,  and  one  that  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  sight  of  God. 
Now  the  only  treasons  that  are  commonly  brought  forward, — I  exclude  the 
reasons  mentioned  by  my  friend  here, — the  common  reason  brought  f orwai  d 
18  this—"  England  cannot  afford  to  do  right."    Now  I  would  say,  England 
cannot  afford  to  do  wrong.    Nay,  you  must  not  do  one  wrong  thing  to 
ttwtpe  another.     It  is  said  you  must  not  starve  India  in  order  to  deliver 
CSiina.    My  dear  friends,  it  is  always  right  to  do  right,  and  the  God  in 
heaven,  who  is  the  great  Governor  of   the  universe,  never  created  this 
^'orld  on  such  lines  that  the  only  way  to  properly  govern  India  was  to 
curse  China.    There  is  no  curse  in  G<xi's  government.   What  is  to  be  done  1 
We  do  not — I  speak  for  myself,  but  I  think  there  are  many 
BUtte  for  whom  I  am  speaking — ask  the  Government  of  India 
to  prevent  these  native  states  from  producing  their  opium.    I  do  not  sup- 
poee  we  could  do  it.    We  do  not  ask  that  the  opium  should  not  be  allowed 
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to  pass  through  Indian  territory,  and  it  can  get  out  through  no  other  way 
\\ithout  paying  a  heavy  duty.  But  we  do  ask  that  the  Queen  and  Goveni- 
nient  of  England  shall  not  he  the  producers  of  opium.  The  Indian 
Grovemment  has  taken  this  ground,  that  it  has  the  right  to  prevent'  the 
production  of  opium  except  at  the  Government  factories.  Let  it  add  to 
tbat  that  it  shall  not  be  produced  at  the  Government  factories,  and  we  ask 
no  more. 

Eev.  F.  W.  Bailer  (China  Inland  Mission)  :  The  first  speaker  on  the 
cpium  traffic  mentioned  the  city  of  Canton.  That  is  in  the  extreme  scuth 
of  China.  I  have  been  to  Pekin  in  the  north,  and  I  must  say  that  from 
Canton  to  Pekin,  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  seaboard,  I  have 
found  opium  smoking  in  its  practical  efTects  to  be  an  unmitigated  curse.  I 
have  passed  to  the  west  of  Cliina,  and  in  every  province  that  I  have  crossed 

it  has  been  the  same.  It  has  been  a  curse,  and  only  a  curse. 
^^J^^a  And  what  the  Chinaman  asks,  and  what  I  think  we  all  have 

a  right  to  ask,  is  this, — that  the  Chinaman  shall  be  left  per- 
fectly free  to  deal  with  the  question  on  his  own  ground  and  in  his  own 

country  without  the  introduction  of  the  foreign  drug.  If  the 
The  GUuman  1  (^Jnaman  decides  to  cultivate  the  poppy  and  smoke  the  opium 

shall  wo  say  the  sin  is  his  ?  Scarcely.  We  might  perhaps  if 
he  were  to  stai^t  it  de  novo  ;  but  when  we  know  that  the  craving  for  it  was 
induced  by  England,  we  can  scarcely  take  that  ground.  The  responsi- 
bility rests  on  the  Grovemment  of  England, — and  it  rests  with  us  as  British 
people  to  do  our  best  to  remove  it,  and  to  give  the  Chinaman  a  free  hand 
in  this  matter.  The  governor  of  a  military  camp  near  Che-foo  has  ordered 
all  opium-smokers  in  his  regiment  to  give  up  the  use  of  the  drug  on  pain  of 
disgiace  and  expulsion ;  and  those  who  are  willing  to  give  it  up  are  sent  to 
our  Mission  hospital  there  for  treatment.  This  is  a  native  official,  and  it 
gives  an  idea  of  native  opinion,  of  the  moral  sentiment  of  China  as  to  the 
use  and  abuse  of  the  drug.  An  officer  is  sent  over  to  the  hospital  every 
few  days,  to  see  that  the  men  behave  properly. 

Rev.  F.  Storrs  Turner  TAnti-Opium  Society^:  Mr.  Chairman,  ladieSp^ 

and  gentlemen, — I  was  reading  last  night  the  life  of  a  good  man — ^th^^ 

late  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.      It  was  in  the   year  1842   (forty-six  yeai 

Hiitoryof    ^S^)*  ^^^  Lord  Shaftesbury  brought  the  opium  question 

anit-opium    the  front  in  the  British  Parliament.     And  returning  home 

effoita.      jjQ   wrote  in  his  diary,  "I  have  hardly  any  support, 

people  seem  to  think  me  a  fanatic  or  a  fool."     A  year  or  two  before    3 

went  out  to  China — about  1857  and  1858— there  was  a  second  attempt,  L^n 

which  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  prominent,  to  grapple  with   this  terribi« 

national  sin.      At  a  later   time,   Mr.   Edward   Pease,  of  Darlington,    -» 

Quaker,  Mr.  T.  B.   Smithies,  and  other  gentlemen,  originated  a  third 

movement,  in  which  again  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  became  the  leader. 

Tliis  was  carried  on  at  a  disadvantage,  the  Government  and  the  defenders  of 

the  trade  being  able  to  say,  "  This  is  now  a  legalised  traffic,  it  is  no  mor© 

contraband;  the  Cliinese,  in  fact,  have  consented  to  it,  and  are  getting 

a  great  deal  of  money  out  of  it."     That  third  opium  agitation 

•Si  mSs    ^^^  ^®^  carried  on  since  the  year  1 874 ;  nevertheless,  the  opiui** 

trade  still  continues  with  all  its  evils,  with  all  its  iniquity^ 

and  still  this  nation  is  directly  and  immediately  concerned  in  the  pn^ 
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daction,  in  the  sale,  and  in  the  profit  derived  from  the  sale,  of  that  which  is 
ruiuing  innumerable  Chinese  in  body  and  soul.  I  will  ask  you,  Christian 
friends^  is  this  to  last )    The  responsibility  lies  with  you. 

lb,  B.  Broomhall  (Secretary,  China  Inland  Mission) :  Mr.  Chairman, — 
It  is  known  to  most  on  the  platform,  and  to  many  here,  that  my  friend 
Dr.  Cust  and  myself,  on  this  question,  are  at  points  of  extreme 
^antagonism,  but  I  wish  to  say  in  this  meeting  that  I  cherish    ^^*^J^ 
jfor  him  feelings  of  warm  admiration;   I  personally  respect 
limn  for  his  services,  and  on  the  question  of  Missionary  work,  he  has 
devoted  a  long  and  honourable  life  to  the  study  of  the  progress  of  the 
ipork  of  €rod  in  all  lands.    On  questions  philological,  ethnological,  geo- 
graphical, in  their  relation  to  Missions,  I  do  not  know  any  man  whose 
Information  is  so  wide  and  so  accurate.     But  on  this  point,  for  some 
strange  reason  that  I  cannot  understand,  he  is  on  the  wrong  side.     He 
represents  a  great  many  more  who  are  on  the  wrong  side,    opp^tion 
bat  have  not  the  courage  that  he  has  to  come  forward  and  say    better  than 
ii   I  want  to  tell  our  friend  Dr.  Cust,  and  all  who  think  with      »P»ti»y» 
him,  that  we  are  determined  to  beat  them.     I  cannot  understand  the 
apathy  of  the  Christian  public  on  this  question,  and  I  wish  we  had  a  number 
of  those  who  would  oppose  us, — anything  rather  than  the  dead  apathy 
that  we  have  to  contend  with.     Our  friends  will  not  consider  the  question, 
and  see  for  themselves,  or  they  would  be  convinced  that  this  is  one  of 
the  most  gigantic  evils  that  the  world  has  ever  been  cursed   with.     I 
brieve  in  my  conscience  that  there  has  never  been,  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  an  instance  in  which  one  nation  has  so  wronged  another  as  England 
has  wronged  China. 
;  I  cannot  wonder  that  throughout  China  there  is  widespread  prejudice 

tgainst  anyone  who  comes    from  this  country,  it  is  a  very 
natural  prejudice,  and  the  Missionary  has  to  contend  with  it.    ^S^JJ*, 
The  fact   that    there   is  a    difference    of   opinion   on   this 
({Qestion,  in  the  case  of  a  man  so  worthy  of  admiration  as  our  friend,  is  a 
reason  why  every  one  of  you  should  study  it  for  yourselves,  and  not  rest 
till  yon  have  so  mastered  the  question  that  you  are  able  to  answer  those 
who,  like  our  friend,  have  got  something  to  say  on  the  other  side.     It  is 
said  we  cannot  do  without  the  revenue.    \y  ho  among  us,  looking  at  the 
Blatter  in  the  fear  of  God,  can  believe  that  we  are  sixpence  richer  for  the 
'evenue.    I  do  not  believe  it  for  one  minute.     We  say  that 
^  cannot  do  without  the  milUons ;  but  a  famine  comes,  and    ^JJ2b.* 
ten  millions  are  swept  away.     We  cannot  do  without  the 
revenue ;  but  a  war  comes  and  twenty  millions  will  not  meet  the  outlay. 
^  so  we  put  this  money  into  a  bag  with  holes ;  the  righteous  Kuler  of 
^  world  Tnll  never  permit  a  nation  to  profit  by  wrongdoing. 

lev.  John  Fordyce  (Secretary,  Anglo-Indian  Evangelisation  Society) : 
Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — All  the  speakers  have  come 
^  China,  with  a  single  exception.  I  come  from  India,  and  I 
think  it  is  time  that  another  word  should  be  spoken  for  our  great 
•astern    empire.       We    have    cot    into    an    extraordinary  ^  ^.     ^.  . 

c.  •*..  .  4-^  /v«*i  1        Indian   Kjsuon> 

«   about    this    matter.       Government    officials    say    the  anee'  memorial. 

opium  trade  must  be  maintained   for  revenue,  and   many 

Qvistians  say  it  must  be  relinquished  beoause  it  is  sinful.     Bundreds  of 
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Missionaries  in  India  signed  a  memorial  oh  this  subject  not  long  ago,  a 
agreed  upon  this  point,  and  multitudes  of  Christian  people  have  said  tl 
opium  trade  must  be  abolished  because  it  is  wrong.  The  other  night  i 
the  House  of  Commons  the  principle  was  announced  in  almost  the  san 

words  by  two  honourable  members,  that  what  is  morally  wior 
^'  cannot  be  politically  right,  and  just  as  the  enthusiasm  that  wi 
taken,  I  believe,  to  that  House  from  the  meeting  held  in  the  Great  Ha 
here  not  long  ago,  had  its  effect  in  the  House,  so  1  believe  that  the  enthi 
siasm  that  wiH  be  here  displayed  upon  the  opium  question  will  have  tl 
same  result,  and  that  not  a  man  will  stand  up  for  it. 

There  is  just  one  question  I  would  like  to  touch,  and  it  is  this.  H 
British  Government  in  India  is  not  so  much  to  blame  as  some,  I  believ 

are  disposed  to  think.    The  sin  centres  in  the  Government  < 
j^JJ^^J^^    England.     It  was  not  the  Government  of  India  that  sent  tl 

troops  to  China  to  compel  the  reception  of  opium.     I  do  n< 
mean  that  they  were  not  in  some  way  connected  with  the  guilt  of  it,  bat 
was  the  British  Government  that  did  it.    And  this  new  treaty  of  whic 
we  have  heard,  though  it  may  modify  matters  somewhat,  has  not  brougl 
forth  fruits  that  are  meet  for  repentance.     It  was  not  a  revolution ; 
was  not  a  setting  aside  of  an  old  iniquity,  it  was  merely  modifying 
somewhat ;  and  this  will  not  do  on  the  principles  of  righteousness. 

Hr.  W.  R  filaokstone  (Secretary,  Chicago  Training  School):  M 
Chairman,  beloved  brothers  and  sisters, — It  is  a  source  of  grati£catic 
to  my  heart  to  see  the  unanimity  of  sentiment  expressed  here  this  evenii 

-nirittraa^.^^  ^  fricuds  in  reference  to  the  enormity  of  the  two  grei 
•  "'^  evils  we  have  had  under  consideration,  and  as  the  represent 
tive  from  a  distant  portion  of  the  United  States,  I  feel  that  I  can  spea 
most  frankly  in  reference  to  the  sins  of  my  own  country,  in  common  wit 
others,  upon  the  great  drink  traffic,  of  which  our  revenue  or  our  common 
with  Africa  almost  entirely  consists.  It  is  perhaps  with  more  modest 
that  I  ought  to  say  anything,  if  at  all,  with  reference  to  the  sin  of  opiui 
There  is  a  sentiment  preva^ing  in  the  States  that  our  mother  country- 
and  I  speak  as  a  child  would  of  an  erring  mother — is  responsible  for  tl 
condition  of  the  opium  trade  in  China  to-day. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  with  reference  to  the  officials  of  China.  It  hi 
been  my  precious  privilege,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  relative,  \ 
Chin  offldai*.^^^®  crectcd  in  the  city  of  Nankin  a  large  medical  hospita 
one  of  the  chief  works  of  which  is  to  deal  with  opium  patient 
Notwithstanding  the  contention  we  had  about  the  site  and  all  the  wor 
concerning  the  building  of  the  hospital,  when  they  saw  what  the  work  wa 
thirteen  Chinese  officials  came  with  their  retinues  to  the  dedication  of  tht 
hospital.  And  when  the  work  was  commenced  and  they  saw  what  wi 
being  done  for  opium  patients  and  others,  the  Viceroy  of  three  provina 
contributed  towards  its  support.  Chinese  officials  notice  us  when  we  £ 
to  try  and  put  down  the  curse  that  opium  has  brought.     In  the  name  < 

my  dear  beloved  friends  and  kindred  that  are  so  interested  i 

'*iimtim^^^y°^»  I  do  hope  that  God  will  strengthen  the  sentiment  i 
British  Christians  until  you  shall  rise  as  one  man.  For  : 
should  not  stand  a  minute.  Not  a  minute  could  this  crime  stand  in  ih 
sight  of  Heaven  as  the  blackest  crime  between  the  face  of  the  Master  an 
His  children  to-day,  if  British  Christians  spoke  out  thoroughly  and  wel 
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May  God  help  us !  for  we  stand  in  the  sight  of  one  greater  than  our 
beloved  Yictoriay  the  King  Emmanuel,  who  will  call  on  us  as  individuals  to 
•axnmt,  before  Him  whom  they  and  we  are  as  nothing  but  the  dust  of  the 
balance.  Oh,  may  the  power  of  the  Omnipotent  God  rest  upon  us  that  we 
maj  do  our  duty  f aithf uUy  I 

CoL  and  Hon.  G.  W.  Williams,  LL.D.  (Washington,  TJ.S.A.) :  Mr. 
Chainnan,  and  Christian  friends, — **  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but 
sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people/'  The  first  speech  given  to  us  was  upon 
Christian  ethics,  the  ethics  of  commerce ;  the  second  was  a  judicial  hand- 
ling of  the  Christian  and  commercial  elements  combined  in  the  work  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking.  I  shall  occupy  the  few  moments  allowed  to 
me  m  this  discussion  by  pointing  out  what  I  consider  to  be  the  remedies 
for  these  evils. 

In  1732  the  then  King  of  England,  in  a  circular  letter  issued  through 
the  British  Board  of  Trade,  instructed  all  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ments in  the  North  American  provinces  to  take  care  that  a    ^^^^  * 
marketable  amount  of  negroes  were  kept  on  hand,  and  that 
good  care  should  be  given  to  the  Christian  religion.     They  introduced 
dawy  into  the  Colonies  of  North  America,  and  when  we  had  fought  the 
war  of  the  revolution,  when  the  colonies  had  broken  away  from  the  mother 
coontiy  and  established  an  independent  government  of  their  own,  they, 
instead  of  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  slavery,  which  they  saw  was  upon  the 
neck  of  the  race,  saw  fit  to  continue  it ;  and  they  said,  as  has  been  said  here 
to-night,  that  they  could  not  get  rid  of  this  question  of  slavery.     Well,  we 
hoilt  our  constitution :  we  put  slavery  under  that  constitution  and  we  went 
on  for  nearly  eighty  years.    Finally,  God  Almighty  in  His  wisdom  brought 
upon  that  country  a  war  which  deluged  it  in  blood  until  that  curse  was 
wiped  oat  by  making  five  hundred  thousand  graves,  by  maim- 
mg  three  hundred  thousand  men,  by  making  two  hundred  and  ^^jj^^ 
ninety  thousand  widows,  and  by  piling  up  more  than  three 
billions  of  debt ;  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  man  to-day  in  the  United 
States,  but  what  rejoices  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  of  hearts  that  that 
cone  has  been  wiped  out  from  the  United  States.    Now,  friends,  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  that  question  of  putting  down  the  liquor  traffic  on  the  Congo, 
the  question  of  expelling  opium  from  China,  is  a  question  of  legislation,  is 
&  question  of  statesmanship,  and  it  rests  upon  the  Christians  of  this  great 
British  Empire  to  display  the  sentiments  that  will  force  your  Parliament 
to  legislate  against  it. 

l^ere  is  just  one  remedy,  and  that  is  in  the  religion  of  the  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  put  into  the  heart  of  every  merchant  and  every  sailor 
that  is  engaged  in  commerce  with  the  countries  to  which  we  Thttrueptmedy. 
Knd  our  Missionaries.  And  when  we  have  a  sanctified  class  of 
merchants,  when  we  have  sanctified  and  converted  men  upon  the  seas,  then 
wmmerce,  working  in  co-operation  with  the  Missionaries  in  the  field,  will 
1^6  enabled  to  accomplish  this  great  work.  There  has  not  been  a  triumph 
"i  literature,  art,  or  of  jurisprudence,  from  the  story  of  Homer  to  the  Odes 
^  Horace,  from  the  statue  of  Apollo  to  the  bust  of  Augustus,  and  even 
to  the  Roman  law  itself,  but  what  owes  its  triumph  to  the  religion  of  the 
^^  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

Kr.  William  Oauld,  BLD.  (formerly  of  Swatow,  China) :  As  one  who 
?orked  for  many  years  among  the  Chinese  as  a  Medical  Missionary,  and  who 
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year  by  year  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  victims  of  opium  smoking,  I  wish 
just  to  confirm  what  was  said  by  Mr.  Whitehead  with  regard  to  the  evil  effects 
of  opium  by  one  little  incident  that  came  to  me  in  the  course  of  my  practice  at 
Effects  of  opium  Swatow,  in  the  South  of  China.  It  will  show  the  effects  of  the 
on  the  opium  Upon  the  constitution,  and  how  the  Chinese  themselves 
oonttittttion.  \qq]^  upon  it,  and  the  sacrifices  that  many  of  them  are  prepared 
to  make  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it.  A  patient  came  to  me  one  day  from  a 
distant  Chinese  city,  one  of  the  leading  men  of  that  city,  and  a  scholar.  He 
came  with  some  attendants,  and  the  first  sight  of  him  was  enough  to  satisfy 
me  that  he  was  a  confirmed  opium  smoker.  He  came  to  ask  if  I  would  do 
what  I  could  to  cure  him.  I,  said  I  would  gladly  do  so,  and  I  put  him 
under  a  course  of  treatment.  After  a  few  days  he  got  so  ill  that  I  was 
obliged  to  say  to  him,  "  I  cannot  venture  to  do  any  more  for  you :  I  am 

afraid  you  will  die,  and  I  dare  not  take  the  responsibility." 
to  ^tridof  it  ^^  thought  over  the  matter,  and  he  thought  of  his  family,  and 
•  what  this  opium  habit  was  bringing  upon  them.     He  saw 

the  ruin  before  him  with  regard  to  himself  and  family,  property  and 
everything,  and  he  said  to  me,  "Teacher,  I  am  prepared  to  take  all  the 
responsibility,  living  or  dying :  will  you  do  for  me  what  you  can  1 "  I  said 
'*  On  that  footing  we  will  take  it  in  hand  again ; "  and  if  ever  I  prayed 
earnestly  it  was  for  that  man,  that  Cod  would  bless  the  means,  and  there 
were  others  praying  for  him  too.  We  tried  again ;  medicines  were  used, 
careful  nursing  was  adopted,  and  by  God's  blessing  that  man,  although  at 
the  very  point  of  death,  was  saved  and  was  able  to  give  up  the  opium 
habit. 

There  are  hundreds  and  thousands  and  millions  of  Chinese  and  their 
families  suffering  from  this  evil.     But  that  is  not  all.     Is  it  nothing 

to  us  in  this  land  to  have  created  throughout  the  whole  of 
*ufl^^r.*    CJhiua  a  popular  opinion  against  us  even  on  the  part  of  those 

who  have  never  directly  suffered  because  of  this  traffic)  In 
a  nation  such  as  the  Chinese,  this  is  a  thing  of  vast  importance,  and 
there  is  nothing  that  we  could  do  as  a  nation  that  would  more  readily  bring 
the  people  of  China  round  to  our  side,  and  clear  away  one  of  the  greatest 

obstacles  to  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  on  the  part  of  that 
^iSrtijmiw?  P^pl^i  tlifl-n  that  this  nation  should  rise  up  and  say  this  opium 

traffic  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Government  shall  stop. 
Going  along  to  my  hospital  one  day  I  saw  a  Chinaman  selling  figures 
made  of  clay  beautifully  painted.  They  were  selling  very  cheaply.  People 
passing  along  the  street  in  crowds  were  looking  at  them.  One,  the  figure 
of  an  Englishman,  was  conspicuoua  There  he  was  standing  with  his 
umbrella  in  one  hand, — for  we  generally  carry  an  umbrella  to  keep  off*  the 
sun — and  in  the  other  a  ball  of  opium;  and  that  was  how  the  Englishman 
was  represented  to  the  Chinese  in  that  crowded  city. 

Bev.  Ooodeve  Mabbs :    I  want  to  say  one  or  two  words.    I  have 

worked  in   this  cause  uninterruptedly  for   the   last   eight  years,   and 

it  has  given  me  intense  satisfaction  to  hear  what  has  been 

ttoteftsLV^^^  to-night,  and  how  you  have   been   disposed  to  take  it. 

But  after  all  there  is  no  use  at  all  in  simply  applauding  that 

which  is  said  from  the  platform,  unless  you  are  prepared  to  do  your  part, 

and  to  do  it  earnestly  and  persistently,  until  we  get  rid  of  this  opium  curse. 

Whyi  it  has  beeu  said  that  India  cannot  do  without  the  millions.    That 
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IB  not  the  question.    India  will  have  to  do  without  tho  money.    I  will  UM 
yoa  why.    In  the  financial  year,  which  ended  on  tho  last  day  of  Miuch, 
there  was  a  serious  deficit  in  the  Indian  accounts,  at  first  ovorHtuU^d  by  tho 
authorities  at  a  million  sterling,  which  arose  from  the  falling  otF 
of  the  opium  revenue.    It  is  going.    Circumstances  aro  against  '^JJJTJJ."* 
it ;  and  the  question  for  us  is---shall  we  let  it  slide  away,  or  sliall 
we,  while  yet  there  is  time,  do  what  we  can  to  rotriovo  tho  honour  of 
our  country  and  make  an  end  of  this  great  curse  1     Shall  wo  Ktrivo  to 
right  the  wrong,  or  shall  the  memory  of  that  wrong  ever  stain  our  liihtory  f 
It  has  heen  said  to-night  that  China  is  free.     My  dear  friends,  I  havo 
Btadied  this  question  with  all  the  application  that  I  can  command.     I 
have  given  a  great  deal  of  time  to  it,  and  I  am  prepared  to  afTirni  that 
it  iB  a  great  mistake  to  say  that  China  is  free.      There  was  nothing 
doDB  in  the  Agreement  signed  in  1885,  miscalled  a  treaty,^^ 
which  China  was  not  competent  to  do  without  an  agreement 
at  all,  if  she  chose.    And  China  maintained  in  the  course  of  tho  ncgotia- 
tkms  that  she  was  competent  to  make  all  those  arrangements  for  }i<;rM'Jf, 
Tberefcnie,  I  say,  do  not  depend  upon  that  statement.      Itather  dc[;frnd 
upon  the  fact  that  the  national  conscience  in  China  is  dead  agairmt  tljJN 
thing,  and  that  when  the  fitting  time  comes,  without  any  douht  in  my 
mind  at  least,  and  I  think  in  the  minds  of  a  great  many  others  who  urn 
conTerBant  with  the  question,  she  will  use  her  utmost  influence  to  be  rid  of 
the  trade. 

Bar.  Br.  SDmwood  offered  prayer,  and  the  x^toceedlngs 
brought  to  a  doee. 


APPENDIX. 

[We  insert  here  part  of  a  paper  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Walker 
at  the  meeting  on  "  The  Relations  of  Commerce  and  Diplomacy  to 
Christian  Missions,"  but  was  much  too  long  for  insertion  as  a  whole.] 

**  The  business/'  says  a  distinguished  preacher,  **  of  any  Christian  in 

this  world  really  is,  not  to  serve  himself  only,  or  even  foremost,  but  to 

A  hirher  motiv»  ^^^  ^^  generation  and  his  God.     lie  serves  his  God  by 

than  thought    serving  his  genemtion.  .  .  .     For  the  thought  of  gain,  there- 

©fgain.  fore,  as  a  supreme  motive  and  reward,  Chiist  will  substitute 
(if  you  will  let  Him)  this  higher  thought  of  service.  And  how  much  will 
He  improve  your  business  life  by  the  transmutation  !  Ho  will  redeem 
mercantile  pursuits  from  the  spirit  of  mere  greed — the  impulse  of 
unchecked  lust  to  make  money  as  fast  as  possible.  He  will  show  yoa 
that  in  trade  {as  in  everything  else  which  men  are  set  to  do  on  this 
earth)  the  service  is  higher  and  better  than  tlie  pay,  I  put  it  to  you 
as  men  of  business  :  Do  you  really  believe,  do  business  circles  in  the  City 
believe,  that  the  service  you  or  they  are  rendering  the  world  is  of  more 
importance  than  the  return  it  may  yield  %  If  you  did,  would  it  not 
instantly  lift  your  business  on  to  a  higher  platform?  But  is  it  not 
true?  ...  It  only  needs  that  we  get  a  very  slight  infusion  of  the 
Christian  spirit  for  us  to  perceive  that  the  nobleness — the  worth  in  the  real 
sense — of  any  transaction  does  not  lie  in  the  profit  wo  gain,  but  in  the 
service  we  render  by  it.  Once  a  man  does  see  that,  business  is  a  changed 
thing  to  him  thenceforth.  All  suspicion  of  meanness,  of  vulgar  selfish- 
ness, is  passed  away  from  it.  It  becomes  a  ministry  by  which,  quite  as  well 
as  by  any  other  calling,  a  man  like  Christ  could  glorify  his  God  and  benefit 
his  generation ;  taking  with  quiet  content  such  honest  returns  as  came  in 
natural  course  to  reward  his  labour  and  maintain  his  household.  The 
passion  of  the  scramble  would  be  less  hot  then,  perchance. 

The  temptation  to  trickery  and  dishonourable  advertising  and  tripping- 
up  of  others  would  be  taken  away.  The  speculative  hope  to  make  a 
sudden  fortune  at  a  lucky  stroke  would  look  out  of  place,  if 
n^d^by.  ^^^  unworthy.  All  that  belongs  to  the  shadier,  doubtfuUer 
or  less  creditable  styles  of  doing  business  would  be  dis- 
couraged. But  I  do  not  know  that  much  hurt  would  come  of  that :  while 
I  am  sure  every  honourable  man,  whose  business  is  worth  doing  and 
deserves  its  fair  return,  would  do  his  work  with  a  serener  temper,  and  eat 
his  bread  with  a  more  cheerful  heart." 

These  are  grand  words  for  any  merchant — any  worker.    And  if  we 

get  the  spirit  of  them  into  our  hearts,  then  the  Prince  of  Wales*  motto, 

'*  I  serve,"  shall  be  our  motto,  and  our  places  of  business  shall 

OoBMorated    j^^  ^  ^g  ^^  temples,  wherein  we  shall  worship  as  well  as  serve. 


o<Hninnro0« 


That  was  the  spirit,  apparently,  in  which  some  of  the  early 
merchants  of  Venice  engaged  in  their  business.  For  here  are  the  beautiful 
words — **  the  first  commercial  words  of  Venice,"  Mr.  Buskin  calls  them— 
which  were  discovered  by  him  "in  her  first  church": — ''Abound  this 

TEMPLE,    LET  THE   MERCHANT'S    LAW   BE   JUST,    HIS   WEIGHTS   TBUE,    AND   HIS 

CONTRACTS  GUILELESS."  And  thus  we  learn  from  Mr.  Ruskin's  discovery, 
that  in  the  early  trading  days  of  Venice,  her  commerce  was  not  severed 
from  her  religion,  for  the  "  temple '  ~  the  Church — was  its  centre. 


OPEN    CONFERENCE. 


Sixth  Meeting. 

tee  state  of  the  world  a  hundred  tears  ago  and  now 
as  regards  the  prospects  of  foreign  missions. 

{Tuesday  afternoon^  June  12thy  in  the  Lower  Hall.) 

James  A.  Campbell,  Esq.,  M.P.,  LL.D.»  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Eev.  W.  S.  Swanson. 

Eev.  Bobert  Taylor,  of  Norwood,  oflFered  prayer. 

The  Chairman :  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — The  subject  of  Confer- 
ence this  afternoon  is,  '*  The  State  of  the  World  a  Hundred  Years 
Ago  and  Now,  as  regards  the  Prospects  of  Foreign  Missions."  This 
subject  is  to  be  treated  in  connection  with  the  circulation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  with  Missionary  effort,  and  with  the  political  and  social  con- 
dition of  the  world.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  do  we  speak  ^  hundred 
of  one  hundred  years  ?  The  answer  is,  that  that  length  of  yean  of  Foreign 
time  covers  the  whole  history  of  the  Foreign  Missions  of  ^''^^»"* 
the  Reformed  Church.  For  two  hundred  years  after  the  Reformation 
the  Protestant  Church  in  all  its  branches  was  occupied  in  setting 
forth  the  Gospel  in  the  various  countries  of  Christendom.  During 
the  last  hundred  years  it  has  also  been  doing  something  to  set  forth 
the  Gospel  in  the  regions  beyond.  We  are  met  to-day  to  consider 
what  the  history  of  these  hundred  years  has  been  in  respect  of  Foreign 
l^Ii^ions,  what  lessons  we  have  been  taught,  what  encouragements  we 
have  received,  what  light  has  been  thrown  upon  our  present  duty  by 
the  history  of  the  past,  and  by  the  existing  condition  of  the  world  and 
of  Foreign  Missionary  enterprise.  I  will  not  encroach  upon  the  pro- 
vince of  those  who  will  open  the  Conference  by  addresses  on  the 
different  topics  already  referred  to.  I  would  make,  however,  this 
general  remark,  that  the  review  to  which  we  are  called  seems  to  direct 
onr  attention  to  two  diflferent  subjects — first,  to  the  state  ci,nn»eBin 
of  the  world  as  a  field  for  Missions ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  world  ud 
state  of  the  Church  as  the  agency  for  Missions.  It  will  ^^"^• 
^  granted  that,  as  compared  with  one  hundred  years  ago,  the  world 
u  now  open  to  Missionary  effort  as  it  was  not  before.    It  will  also  be 
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granted  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  in  some  measure  recognising  its 
duty  in  this  work.  Let  us  see  in  these  changes  the  hand  of  Almighty 
God.  It  is  He  in  His  providence  who  has  opened  the  door  for  foreign 
work  in  His  name.  It  is  He  also  who  has  brought  home  to  the  hearts 
of  Christians  that  they  have  a  duty  to  enter  in  by  that  door  and  do 
the  work. 

I  think  there  is  perhaps  some  danger  lest,  considering  what  a 
change  has  taken  place  in  this  matter  within  the  last  hundred  years, 
we  should  reflect  in  some  measure  upon  those  who  have  preceded  us, 
as  if  we,  forsooth,  had  attained  to  something  like  a  higher  spiritual 

intelligence  and  much  greater  zeal.     Our  circumstances 
^^'i^^Sr*  are  different  from  theirs :  in  their  circumstances  we  have  no 

reason  to  suppose  that  we  should  not  have  done  as  they  did. 
Our  part  is  to  thank  God  that  our  lot  is  cast  in  a  time  when  the  Jlis- 
sionary  duty  of  the  Church  is  brought  home  to  us,  and  when  the 
way  for  exercising  that  duty  is  opened  to  us,  and  to  pray  for  grace  to 
be  faithful  to  that  duty.  If  we  are  tempted  at  all  to  be  surprised 
that  the  duty  of  Foreign  Missions  did  not  sooner  force  itself  upon  the 
attention  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  let  us  remember  that  those 
who  come  after  us  may  have  equal  reason,  even  greater  reason,  to  be 
surprised  at  the  half-heartedness  we  have  displayed  in  discharging 
this  duty.  Our  apathy  may  be  as  great  a  wonder  to  those  who  follow 
us  as  the  inaction  of  those  of  previous  generations  can  possibly  be 
to  ourselves. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  may  I  venture  upon  the  liberty  of  saying 

Thepuipit  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  think  we  hear  enough  about  Foreign  Mis- 
negiecto  sious  from  the  pulpit?  It  is  true  we  have  Missionary 
''***'^**^'  sermons,  but  is  it  not  the  case  that  such  sermons  are  only 
heard  when  connected  with  collections  ?  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
matter  if  this  subject  of  Foreign  Missions  were  entirely  separated 
occasionally  from  the  idea  of  giving  money.  It  is  a  subject  that  is 
important  enough  to  stand  by  itself,  and  is  full  enough  of  lessons 
to  every  Christian  congregation,  independently  altogether  of  the 
assistance  that  the  congregation  may  be  called  upon  to  give  to  the 
cause. 

Some  time  ago  I  read  in  the  newspapers  a  most  interesting  and 

forcible  address  by  Sir  William  Hunter  on  the  beneficent  influence 

of  Missions,  an  address  which  was  given  apart  altogether 

bAomMof  from  his  sympathy  with  the  religious  doctrine  taught. 

"**     It  was  simply  as  a  patriot  and,  as  he  said  himself,  as  an 

Englishman,  that  he  made  his  review.     We  must  all  feel  with  him, 

as   he  then   expressed  himself,  that  the  Foreign   Mission  is  the 

spiritual  complement  of  England's  instinct  for  colonial  expansion 

and  imperial  rule ;  and  he  added,  "  I  believe  that  any  falling  off  in 

England's  Missionary  effort  will"  be  a  sure  sign  of  swiftly  coming 

national  decay,"     We  sympathise  with  this  view,  but  at  the  same 

time  we  pursue  Missions  from  a  still  higher  motive,  believing  (and 

Sir  William  Hunter  agrees  with  us)  that  it  is  a  work  which  our  Lord 
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h  pleased  to  call  His  followers  to  undertake,  the  object  being  to  make 
known  to  every  creature  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 

I  have  to  call  upon  Dr.  Sutherland^  of  Canada,  to  read  a  paper. 

Devdopment  and  ResvUa  of  the  Miaaionary  Idea,  eapedaUy 

during  the  last  Hundred  Tears. 

Ber.  A.  Sutherland,  D J).  (Toronto,  Canada) :  By  the  Missionary 
Idea  is  meant  the  Church's  conception  of  the  spirit  of  the  great 
commission — "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the       jj^ 
Gospel  to  every  creature."    In  the  development  of  that   muioiury 
idea  we  shall  see  how  the  grain  of  mustard  seed  has       ^^^ 
l)ecome  the  "  greatest  among  herbs,  and  how  the  germ  of  a  Divine 
purpose  unfolds  in  wider  and  yet  wider  meanings  as  the  centuries 
inarch  their  rounds ;  while  in  its  results  we  may  gauge  to  some 
extent  the  growth  of  the  Kingdom,  measure  the  responsibilities  of 
the  present  and  the  future,  and  perhaps  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  lines 
along  which  the  militant  host  must  move  for  the  spiritual  conquest 
of  the  world.    The  germinal  points  of  God's  providence  are  very 
minute,  but  the  circles  of  influence,  in  their  final  development,  are 
vide  as  the  universe  and  lasting  as  eternity. 

The  Missionary  Idea  was  coeval  with  Christianity ;  and  from  the  days 
of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  it  became  a  dominant  force  in  the 
Church.     But  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  outcome  of  the 
idea  was  the  result  of  a  Divine  impulse,  and  not  of  a  human  jj.5?*^*!j[^ 
plan.    The  primitive  disciples  had  no  thought  of  preaching  the   *    •"np^i^' 
^^pel  outside  of  Judea  until  persecution  scattered  them  abroad.      But 
^hen  the  purpose  of  Gk)d  became  more  clearly  apprehended,  conceptions  of 
duty  and  privilege  harmonised  with  the  Divine  impulse,  and  the  Master's 
thought  of  a  Gospel  preached  "to  every  creature,"  unfolded  its  wider 
meaning. 

For  more  than  a  century  following,  the  force  of  the  original  Missionary 
Idea  remained  unspent,  and  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  was  correspondingly 
i^pid,  but  when  doctrinal  error  began  to  dim  the  light  of 
I^ivine   revelation, — ^Nvhen  simplicity  of   worship  gave  place  I^^^^^ 
to     elaborate    and   imposing  ceremonial, — when  the  Church, 
fox-getful  of  her  heavenly  origin,  leaned  upon  the  arm  of  Caesar,  and  began 
to  assume  the  status  and  functions  of  a  kingdom  of  this  world, — the  central 
idea  receded  into  the  background,  and  at  length  the  great  purpose  for 
"w-liich^Christ  has  planted  His  Church  in  the  world  almost  disappeared  from 
tile  thought  of  Christendom.     True,  the  Llissionary  Idea  still  remained, 
l>}it  its  purpose  was  completely  changed  from  what  it  had  been  in  Apostolic 
times.    Then  the  great  aim  of  the  Church  was  to  proclaim  an  evangel ; 
now  it  was  to  spread  an  organisation.     Then  it  was  to  exalt  the  Church's 
Head ;  now  it  was  to  magnify  His  body.     Then  the  message  was, "  Behold 
the  Lamb !"  now  it  was,  "  Bieliold  the  Church  !  "  and  the  Missionary  Idea, 
■^hich  was  designed  to  lead  men  everywhere  into  freedom,   became  a 
synonym  for  ecclesiastical  oppression. 

The  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  revived  the  true  Missionary 
^  ia  part|  but  only  in  part.    The  Gospel  was  once  more  proclaimed,  * 
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its  TTorld-wide  Mission  was  very  dimly  apprehended.    That  Heformation 
was  as  much  a  protest  against  error  as  it  was  a  witness  for  truth.     It 
emphasised  the  rights  of  individual   helievers,  hut  did  not 
^rf^***2<Sl*''  f»^^cern  itself  much  with  their  responsibilities.     It  vindicated 
^'^^        the  Gospel  constitution  of  the  Christian  Church  as  against  the 
usurpations  of  the  Papacy,  but  it  did  not  show,  with  equal  cleamessy 
the  duty  of  the  Church  to  "  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature."    The 
Missionary  Idea  was  in  the  Church  of  the  Heformation,  but  for  well-nigh 
three  hundred  years  it  was  held  in  mortmain^  and  was  harvestlees  as  seed- 
corn  in  a  mummy's  hand. 

But  tbo  succeeding  centniy  has  witnessed  a  development  that 
is  without  a  parallel  in  human  history.  The  Beformation  of  the 
R«viTidofth«  sixteenth  century  restored  to  the  Church  the  immovable 
dfhteenth  foundations  of  Scripture  doctrine;  the  revival  of  the 
owitoiy.  eighteenth  century  sent  her  forward  on  her  heaven- 
appointed  mission  of  evangelising  the  world.  In  that  new  life-giving 
atmosphere  the  Missionary  germ  unfolded  in  wondrous  beauty.  The 
grain  of  mustard  seed  has  expanded  into  a  whole  forest  of  stately 
trees  beneath  whose  shadows  the  nations  are  gathering  with  delight. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  Missionary  Idea  had  to  confront 
the  ridicule  of  the  world,  the  apathy  of  the  Church,  and  the  un- 
compromising opposition  of  a  solid  heathendom^  and  was,  apparently, 
the  feeblest  and  most  obscure  force  of  the  age ;  to-day  it  stands  fore- 
most of  all  the  schemes  of  Christian  benevolence,  and  challenges  the 
respectful  attention  of  the  world.  And  if  the  utilitarian  spirit  of  the 
age  demands  a  justification  of  the  vast  appliances  and  large  ex- 
penditure of  organised  Missionary  eflFort,  we  point,  first  of  all, 
to  the  royal  law  which  stands  unrepealed  upon  the  statute-book — 
*'  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature ;  *' 
and  then  we  point  to  the  results  of  Missions,  and  say,  the  command 
and  the  results  are  a  sufficient  justification,  even  were  the  expendi- 
ture a  thousandfold  more  than  it  is. 

The  development  of  the  Missionary  Idea  has  brought  to  ligW 
truths  which  the  Church  had  almost  lost  sight  of,  and  has  proved^ 
with  the  clearness  of  a  demonstration,  propositions  that  were  matten 
of  conjecture  a  hundred  years  ago. 

1.  It  has  proved  that  Christian  Missions  are  the  best  paying  enterprisi 
into  which  men  or  Churches  can  put  their  money.      An  illustration  will 
^^^^     make  this  clear.     In  the  United  States  there  has  been  ex- 
thebMt      pended  upon  Indian  wars,  according  to  the  testimony  of  eminent 
inTeitment    Americans,  over  S500,000,000.      Another   American,  speak- 
ing of  the  North- Western  States  and  territories,  put  the  facts  tersely  bj 
saying  that  every  Indian  who  had  been  shot  down  by  the  troops  repre- 
sented an  expenditure  of  $100,000.     Across  the  national  boundary,  in 
Canadian  territoiy,  there  are  similar  tribes  of  Indians,  and 
niustratlon.    ^jj^ge,  a  few  years  ago,  surrendered  to  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, for  a  small  consideration,  a  tract  of  beautifully  fertil.e  country  which, 
speaking  roughly,  extends  one  thousand  miles  from  east  to  west  by  five 
^^^m&dred  miles  from  south  to  north ;  and  this  was  done  without  conflict, 
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ivithoot  bloodshed,  without  quarrel  of  any  kind.  Again,  I  ask  why  the 
difference  ?  And  again  there  is  but  one  answer, — ^in  one  case  the  emigrant 
and  the  soldier  went  first;  in  the  other  case  the  Missionary  went  first. 
Bat  was  there  not  a  revolt  subsequently  among  the  Indian  tribes  in  the 
Oanadian  North- West  ?  I  answer,  there  was  a  local  revolt  of  French  half- 
castes^  who  had  been  under  the  teaching  of  the  Jesuits,  with  whom  a  few 
bands  of  Pagan  Indians  joined ;  but  let  me  emphasise  the  fact,  that  not 
one  Indian  member  or  adherent  of  any  Protestant  Mission  was  implicated 
in  that  revolt ;  and,  furthermore,  it  was  the  determined  stand  of  the 
Christian  Indisjis  on  the  side  of  law  and  order,  that  prevented  the  spread 
of  the  revolt  among  all  the  tribes.  To  suppress  that  revolt^  local  though 
it  was,  it  cost  the  Canadian  Qovemment  some  $7,000,000 ;  but  it  was  due 
to  Christian  Missions  that  it  did  not  reach  vastly  larger  proportions,  and 
that  it  did  not  cost  a  much  larger  amount.  And  had  the  Churches  only 
poshed  their  Mission  work  among  the  Indians  on  a  larger  scale  before  white 
settlement  began,  there  would  have  been  no  revolt  at  all. 

2.  It  has  proved  that  the  Gospel  of  Jeaua  Christ  is  the  only  power 
(hat  can  cope  sxiccessfuUy  with  heathenism  on  its  own  ground. 
If  there  be  any  other  power,  let  its  advocates  show  when   j^,^^^ 
and  where  it  has  succeeded,  and  let  them  also  show  when      acftinat 
and  where  the  Gospel  has  failed.    There  are  those  in  '^•^"^•°^- 
whom  "  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought "  who  say  that  Christian 
Missions  are  a  failure.     If  this  be  so,  the  statement  should  be 
susceptible  of  easy  proof,  for  such  a  tMng  could  not  happen  "  in  a 
comer."    Let  the  advocates  of  a  non-Christian  civilisation  show  us, 
if  they  can,  a  single  people  whom  it  has  raised  from  bar-  Hon-ohriitun 
barism ;  let  them  show  us  a  people  whom  it  has  not  made   «iviii»ation. 
worse.    On  the  other  hand,  let  them  point,  if  they  can,  to  a  single 
people  where  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  has  been  fairly  tried,  who 
have  not  been  elevated  and  made  better  thereby.    The  world  has 
jet  to  show  the  first  instance  where  the  Gospel  has  fairly  coped  with 
heathenism  and  has  failed ;  and  it  has  yet  to  show  the  first  instance 
in  which  a  godless  civilisation  has  tried  its  hand  and  has  succeeded. 

One  of  the  most  marked  illustrations  of  these  statements  which  history 
affords,  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  India.     There  a  vast  heathen  popula- 
tion, with  a  civilisation  as  advanced  as  heathenism  can  give, 
came  under  the  control  of  a  nominally  Christian  power,  but  a    ^"JSjJ* 
power  which  for  many  years  made  the  tremendous  mistake  of 
igiioring  Christianity  in  its  government  of  India.     The  experiment  was 
*^  on  a  large  scale,  and  under  favouiable  circumstances ;  but  the  result 
^  India  was  much  the  same  as  in  Eplicsus,  eighteen  centuries  before, 
^hen  a  spurious  Christianity  undeitook  to  cope  with  Satanic  power,  "  the 
^11  in  whom  the  evil  spirit  was  leaped  upon  them,  and,"  for  a  time  at 
least,  "prevailed  against  them ; "  and  in  the  terrible  sacrifice  of  blood  that 
went  smoking  up  to  heaven  from  the  sands  of  India,  Gk>d  wrote  His  verdict 
upon  a  godless  civilisation  and  a  godless  education. 

But  since  the  Gospel  has  had  free  course  in  India, — since  Christian 
Missionaries   have  been   permitted   to  prosecute  their  work  AmarveUotts 
without  let   or    hindrance, — there  has   been    a    marvellous      «!»»«>««• 
^^ge,  which  thoughtful  and  honest  men  do  not  hesitate  to  attribute 
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to  its  proper  cause.  Government  reports  call  attention  to  the  bene- 
ticent  efTccts  of  Christian  teaching  upon  the  moral,  intellectual,  &nd 
social  conditions  of  the  people;  officials,  high  in  rank,  give  ooncurrent 
testimony ;  unprejudfced  travellers  become  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  what 
Chiistianitj  has  accomplished;  and — most  significant  of  all— educated 
natives  who  are  not  Christians,  but  who  know  the  inner  life  of  the  people^ 
and  are  watching  with  keen  eyes  the  drift  of  great  social  forces,  dedaie 
emphatically  that  the  old  religious  systems  are  doomed  to  pass  away ;  not 
before  an  extending  commerce,  not  before  intellectual  culture  merely,  not 
before  a  growing  civilisation,  but  before  the  spreading  leaven  of  Qospd 
txuth  ;  and  that  (whether  it  be  for  weal  or  woe  they  know  not)  the  religion 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  must  dominate  the  life  and  thought  of  India  in  the 
coming  time. 

3.  It  has  shown  that  God!s  order  of  the  Gospel  firsts  is  the  wised 
and  the  best.    There  are  those  who  say,  '^  Civilise  the  heathen  first 

ooffi order  ^^^  coHvcrt  them  afterwards;"  but  this  is  to  reverse 
the  bert.  the  Divlne  order,  and  that  is  never  safe.  He  who  com- 
manded His  disciples  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  eveiy  creature^  well 
knew  that  that  Gospel  had  in  it  the  seeds  of  the  only  true  and 
enduring  civilisation,  and  that  He  who  would  promote  the  last  mnst 
preach  the  first.  The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  remedy  for 
the  world's  *needs,  and  it  requires  no  adventitious  aids  of  oatward 
civilisation  to  pioneer  its  way  or  to  supplement  its  weakness. 

4.  It  has  brought  clearly  to  light  the  Church's  responsibility  far 
the  world's  evangelisation.     The  thought   of  the  past  threw  the 

The  church'i  responsibility  upon  God ;  the  thought  of  to-day  throws 
reepoiuibmty.  it  upou  men.  The  Christian  thought  of  the  past  cai- 
cemed  itself  chiefly  with  the  Divine  decrees ;  the  Christian  thougnt 
of  the  present  concerns  itself  chiefly  with  man's  duty.  And  in  this 
development  of  thought  it  is  becoming  clearer  every  day  that  Christ 
has  laid  upon  His  Church  the  duty  of  evangelising  the  world.  It  is 
no  longer  a  question  of  what  God  might  have  done,  it  is  a  question 
of  what  He  has  done. 

5.  It  has  made  dear  the  fact  that  the  power  laieni  in  the  ChwrcheSj 
if  properly  utilised  and  directed^  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  the 

snffloieBt     ^P^^V  cvangelisation  of  the  world.    This  is  shown  by  the 
poverinthe  astonishiug  results  of  Missionary  effort  in  the  last  hundred 
Church,     years, — astonishing,  that  is,  in  view  of  the  small  force 
employed  and  the  limited  resources  at  command. 

Within  the  century.  Missions  have  virtually  solved  the  problem  of  the 

moral  regeneration  of  India.     Churches  have  been  multiplied ;  himdreds 

of  thousands  converted  ;  education  extended ;  infanticide  pro- 

A  century]!   hibited ;  Sutteeism  abolished ;  government  support  withdrawn 

in^"*  from    idolatry;   caste  broken   down,  at   least   in  part;  and 

heathenism    everywhere   on   the    wane.      In   China   «iipf>ilftr 

results  have  been  achieved,  if  not  on  so  grand  a  scale.    The  sea  coast 

provinces    are    occupied,    and    scores  of    Missionaries   have 

*'^'*'*       penetrated  the  interior ;  and,  but  for  the  enmity  excited  by 

tho  infamous  opium  traffic,  the  end  of  this  century  might  have  see^ 
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evangelised.    Within  the  period  already  mentioned  Africa  has  been 
encircled  with  a  halo  of  light,  and  throughout  its  gloomy 
interior,  in  the  track  of  William  Taylor,  and  of  the  Missionaries      ^fr*«»« 
on  tiie  Congo,  points  of  brightness  are  visible  amid  the  darkness,  like  the 
mtchfires  of  an  invading  host,  telling  that  the  advance  guard  of  the 
CSiristian  army  is  already  in  possession.    And  that  which  is  true  of  the 
ecmtinents  is  true  of  the   islands.     Madagascar   is   largely    yi^^t,u«ii». 
evangelised,  and  the  principaji  groups  of  the  South  Seas  are 
won  for  Christ.     Japan  is  open  to  Western  thought  and  Western  religion. 
¥onno6a  has  been  pre-empted  for  truth   and  freedom.     The  continent 
island  of  Australia  is  peopled  by  Anglo-Saxon  Christians.     New  Zealand 
is  following  in  its  wake.      The  Sandwich  group  is  completely  Christianised. 
CSeylon  and  Java  have  received  the  light.      That  noble  institution,  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  is  a  fruit  of  the  Missionary  Idea,  and 
throagh  its  instrumentality  Crod's  word  speaks  to-day  in  the  ears  of  almost 
e?6ry  nation  under  heaven. 

In  the  further  development  of  the  Missionary  Idea  three  great 
tasb  await  the  Church.  The  first  is,  to  conquer  apathy  andworldli- 
nm  at  home.  The  achievements  of  the  past  in  Mission  Apathy  at 
lork  have  but  prepared  the  way.  The  world  is  now  open.  ^^•' 
Volunteers  are  multiplying.  Within  the  past  two  years  over  two 
thousand  of  the  choice  young  men  of  American  and  Canadian  colleges 
have  offered  themselves  for  the  foreign  field.  All  this  indicates  an 
awakening  for  which  we  give  thanks  to  God ;  but  if  the  army  is  to 
be  placed  upon  a  war  footing,  there  must  be  a  complete  reorganisation 
cf  commissariat. 

The  amount  now  contributed  for  Missions — over  £2,000,000  annually — 
seems  large,  and  compared  with  what  was  given  but  a  few  years  ago,  it 
is  large;  but  it  represents  such  a  fraction  of  the  Church's  ability,  that  it  is 
cause  for  shame  rather  than  congratulation.  In  the  grace  of  giving  the 
Church  has  not  yet  learned  to  measure  up  to  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Hour.  A  very  simple  calculation  will  place  this  in  a  clear  light.  Suppose 
we  put  the  number  of  Protestants  who  are  able  to  give  something  for  the 
support  of  Missions  at  forty  millions,  and  suppose  we  put  that  something 
at  the  modest  srun  of  one  penny  a  week,  and  we  shall  have  nearly 
nine  millions  sterling  as  the  result,  or  four -fold  the  present  givings  of 
the  Church  for  Missions.  Said  I  not  well  that  the  first  task  awaiting  the 
Church  is  to  conquer  apathy  and  worldliness  at  homo  1 

The  second  task  is,  to  check  the  schemed  of  the  Jesuit  In  the 
great  work  of  the  world's  evangelisation,  the  Church  has  no  foe  at  all 
comparable  with  the  Jesuit.  Atheism  may  rail  at  a  God  it  knows 
Jiot,  and  infidelity  carp  at  a  revelation  it  has  not  studied ;  agnosticism 
^7  strive  to  infect  others  with  the  ignorance  of  which  Bchcmeiof 
It  is  80  vain,  and  materialistic  science  may  burrow  in  the  *J»«  Je**"*. 
'inst  in  search  of  light  which  it  cannot  see  in  the  stars ;  but  these  are 
*fl  guerilla  bands  who,  although  they  pick  ofi"  a  straggler  here  and 
there,  cannot  stay  for  an  hour  the  advance  of  the  main  army.  With 
the  Jesuit  it  is  different. 

He  belongs  to  ^  vftst  army,  solid,  compact,  thoroughly  officered  and 

VOU  X.  JO 
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supplied  vnth  exhaustless  munitions  of  war.  Driven  from  one  nation  he 
quickly  organises  his  scattered  forces  in  another,  and  from  generation  to 
generation,  from  century  to  century,  never  changes  and  never  forgets. 
Supple  in  methods,  fertile  in  exx)edients,  swayed  ever  by  the  vicious  TnaYim 
that  the  end  justifies  the  means,  claiming  Divine  prerogatives  and  a  Divine 
commission,  the  power  of  the  Jesuit  everywhere  confronts  the  Church  of 
the  living  God.  He  aims  at  universal  conquest  not  for  the  Gospel  but  for 
the  Papacy.  He  seeks  to  recover  the  ground  which  Home  has  lost,  and 
would  fain  put  back  the  shadow  on  the  dial  of  human  progress  by  half  a 
dozen  centuries.  He  seeks  to  control  the  world's  education  that  he  may 
enslave  the  world's  thought;  to  subordinate  human  governments  to  a 
government  which  he  falsely  calls  Divine ;  to  make  the  Church  supremo  in 
every  sphere,  religious,  social  and  political,  and  civil  government  the  ser- 
vant of  its  wilL  Other  forms  of  superstition  and  error  are  dangerous,  and 
they  antagonise, — some  in  one  way,  some  in  another, — the  enlightenment 
and  welfare  of  the  race ;  but  Jesuitism  overtops  them  all,  and  stands 
forth,  in  its  nature  and  its  aims,  an  organised  conspiracy  against  the 
liberties  of  mankind.  How  this  sinister  power  is  to  be  met  time  will  not 
permit  me  to  tell ;  but  this  much  I  may  say,  that  a  foe  whose  main  strength 
is  in  its  unity  is  not  likely  to  be  overcome  by  a  divided  Protestantism. 
Scattered  forces  make  a  feeble  impression  ;  divided  plans  invite  defeat.  If 
we  would  conquer  in  this  war  we  must  move  together,  and  in  our  move- 
meuts  must  manifest  a  patience,  a  heroism,  a  devotion,  equal  to  anything 
the  Jesuit  can  claim. 

The  third  and  most  important  task  which  awaits  the  Chnrch,  ia 
an  odvaTice  all  along  the  line  upon  the  solid  ranks  of  heathenism* 

On  the  day  of  a  great  battle,  upon  the  issues  of  which  hung  the 
liberties  of  Europe,  the  troops  on  one  side  were  kept  for  long  hours,  chiefly 
on  the  defensive.  "  Stormed  at  with  shot  and  shell,"  they  lay  prone  behind 
slopes  and  hedgerows,  and  bore,  with  stoi^cal  fortitude,  the  tempest  of  iron 
hail ;  assailed  by  hordes  of  cavalry,  they  formed  in  solid  squares  that  flung 
back  the  charging  squadrons  as  rocks  fling  back  the  sea.  Grand  was  the 
V  'ted  ad        exhibition  of  unflinching  courage,  but  grander  still  was  the 

upon  stern  self-control  which  held  the  ranks  in  check  till  the  decisive 
heathenum.  moment  came.  On  an  eminence  overlooking  the  field  the 
oommander-in  chief  sat  upon  his  horse,  silent,  immovable,  as  if  man  and 
horse  alike  were  cast  in  bronze.  Right  well  he  laiew  that  every  gallant 
heart  in  his  army  was  burning  with  scarce  restrained  eagerness  to  charge 
the  foe ;  but  he  knew  the  hour  was  not  yet,  and  to  every  appeal  for  rein- 
forcements, or  for  permission  to  advance,  he  returned  but  one  order, 
*'  Steady  !  stand  firm  !  "  But  before  the  shades  of  night  descended,  thera 
came  a  moment  when  that  watchful  eye  caught  a  gleam  of  helmets  and  & 
flash  of  spears  which  told  that  reinforcements  were  at  hand.  Then  the 
gaunt  form  rose  in  the  stirrups,  and  from  the  compressed  lips  came  the 
order,  so  impatiently  awaited  through  all  that  terrible  conflict,  "  Let  the 
whole  line  advnnce  !  " 

There  is  a  lesson  here  for  the  Christians  of  to-day.     Hitherto  the  Church 
has  b(  en  employed  chiefly  in  skirmishing  abroad  and  fortifymC 

onlSJe       ^^  home.     She  has  sent  out  reconnoitring  parties,  surveyed 

defengire.     the  enemy's  position,  taken  some  prisoners,  and  captured  a  few 

strongholds ;  but  her  forces  are  scattered^  and  the  advance  ffoard  is  too 
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distant  from  the  main  army.  The  Church  cannot — dare  not— call  back  the 
Hag,  and  the  only  alternative  is  to  bring  up  the  troops.  There  are  signs 
that  this  will  be  done.  The  conviction  grows  that  we  have  been  acting  too 
much  on  the  defensiva 

Once  it  was  thought  that  our  home  populations  were  all  the 
Churches  could  grapple  with,  and  that  infidelity  held  the  citadel ; 
bat  to-day  it  is  seen  that  infidelity  is  but  an  advanced  earth-work,  and 
the  Malakofif  of  heathenism  is  the  real  key  of  the  position.     '^  The 
army  that  remains  in  its  entrenchments/'  said  a  famous  general, ''  is 
already  beaten/' and  the  same  maybe  said  of  the  Church.    There 
most  be  a  concentration  of  forces.    The  army  must  be  placed  upon 
a  war  footing.    Let  the  battalions  draw  nearer  together,  and  let  all 
internal  conflicts  cease  in  the  presence  of  the  common  foe.    The  day 
d  decisive  battle  is  near ;  the  crisis  of  JVIissions  is  at  hand.    To 
shrink  would  be  cowardice ;  to  counsel  retreat  would  be     ^j^^^  ^^ 
treason;  to  turn  our  swords  against  each  other  would  be    XiMioniat 
rankest  folly  and  sin.    Shoulder  to  shoulder  let  us  stand,      ^^^'^ 
while  with  ears  and  hearts  attent  we  listen  for  our  Captain's  welcome 
mandate,  **  Let  the  whole  line  advance ! " 

The  Bible  a  Hv/ndred  Tears  Ago  and  Now. 

Eev.  W.  Wright,  DJ).  (Superintendent,  Editorial  and  Translating 
Department,  B.F.B.S.):  The  circulation  of  the  Bible  a  hundred 
years  ago  and  now,  is  the  subject  allotted  to  me  in  the  programme 
of  this  meeting,  and  I  understand  that  I  am  expected  to  place  in 
aharp  contrast  the  position  of  the  Bible  at  those  two 
periods.  As  I  have  to  deal  chiefly  with  facts,  I  shall  take  °''^^~*' 
as  my  starting-point  the  year  1804,  a  year  consecrated  in  secular 
history  by  the  founding  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible*  Society ; 
and  for  the  sake  of  definite  contrast  I  shall  take  the  work  carried 
out  by  the  Bible  Society  during  the  past  ten  years  under  my  own 
niperintendence,  and  all  within  the  range  of  my  own  observation. 
The  time  at  my  disposal  does  not  permit  me  to  refer  to  the  splendid 
services  and  brotherly  co-operation  of  the  other  great  Bible  Societies 
in  Europe  and  America ;  but  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  what  is 
true  o{  the  great  central  Society  will  be  true  in  proportion  of  the 
other  Societies. 

In  the  year  1804  there  were  in  the  world,  as  far  as  I  can  learn, 
wnsiderably  under  fifty  versions  of  the  Word  of  God.  That  was  the 
•om  total  accomplished  by  the  Christian  Church  during  the  first 
eighteen  centuries.  All  the  eflforts  of  translation  and  revision  were 
carried  on  during  those  centuries  within  the  limits  of  fifty  ver»oni  in 
languages.  During  the  ten  years  for  which  we  have  com-  isoiaadnow. 
plete  s^tistics,  the  Bible  Society  has  been  engaged  in  the  translation 
snd  revision  of  the  Scriptures  in  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  languages. 
Thus,  the  care  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the  first  eighteen  cen- 
taries  of.  the  Christian  era  was  limited  to  less  than  fifty  versions — the 
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care  of  the  Bible  Society  daring  the  past  ten  years  was  extended  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six  versions.  The  first  eighteen  centuries 
produced  less  than  fifty  new  versions.  The  past  ten  years  has  pro- 
duced through  this  one  Society  no  less  than  fifty-six  new  versionSi  to 
which  may  be  added  five  or  six  for  the  current  year.  Thus  the 
number  of  new  versions  produced  by  the  Bible  Society  during  the 
past  ten  years  is  greater  than  the  number  produced  by  the  Christian 
Church  during  the  first  eighteen  hundred  years  of  the  Christian  era.  ! 
We  live  in  an  age  of  progress,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no 
department  of  human  activity  in  which  a  more  startling  ratio  of 
progress  can  be  shown  than  in  the  work  of  translation  and  revision 
carried  on  by  the  Bible  Society. 

Nor  is  the  contrast  between  the  first  eighteen  hundred  years  and 
the  last  ten  years  more  striking  as  regards  quantity  than  quality. 
All  honour  to  Jerome,  who  worked  in  a  cave,  and  who  gave  the  Latin 
Bible  to  the  western  world.     "  Homo  doctissimus  et  omnium  trium 
linguarum  peritus,"  according  to  St.  Augustine.     He  did  the  work 
well  that  came  to  his  hand — ^the  work  that  the  Church  of  his  timo 
Qiudityof  the  required.    But  his  translation,  notwithstanding  his  Jewish. 
yenioii«.     tcachcr,   was  poor,  haphazard  work  compared  with   the 
scientific  precision  of  our  modem  Missionaries  in  rendering  the  Word, 
of  God.     When  Miesrob  the  Armenian  wished  to  give  the  Bible  to 
his  people,  he  was  obliged  to  send  his  pupils  to  Alexandria  to  acquire 
the  requisite  Greek  to  understand  the  Septuagint.     So  Georgian. 
young  men  went  to  Greece  to  learn  the  Greek  language  before  trans^ 
lating    the   Greek    Bible   into    Georgian.     Now  the  flower  of  ouiz 
universities  go  forth  to  the  various  Mission-fields  with  the  menta"3 
furniture  and  the  critical  apparatus,  which  enable  them  not  only 
appreciate,  but  to  produce  scientific,  idiomatic,  and  accurate  versioi 

of  the  Word  of  God  

Let  none  despise  the  uneducated  Missionaries  who  go  forth,  wit    — 

hearts  full  of  love,  to  tell  the  simple  story  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  i 

the  "  common  people  who  hear  them  gladly  " — but  there  is  cause  fr-^z: 
joy  in  the  Church  of  Christ  when  our  polished  scholars  go  forth 
the  heathen.  If  on  arriving  they  find  a  poor  translation,  uke  Bisb 
Steere  of  the  Universities'  Mission,  they  make  a  better.  If  thei 
is  no  translation,  like  Mr.  Batchelor  of  the  Church  Missionary  Socie; 
among  the  Ainu,  they  make  one.  If  the  version  is  very  good,  bi 
ought  to  be  better,  like  Mr.  Cousins  of  the  London  Mission: 
oifiioctry  Society  and  his  colleagues  in  Madagascar,  they  revise  ar^c 
tranauton.  perfect  it.  Where  there  is  no  written  language,  like  thz^e 
Presbyterian  Missionaries  in  the  New  Hebrides,  or  Mr.  Calvert  ^i 
Fiji  present  to-day,  they  catch  the  sounds  from  the  lips  of  the  people 
and  fix  the  winged  words  in  permanent  form.  They  pluck  th»^ 
flowerets  of  savage  speech  and  weave  them  into  chaplets  for  the  Kin^ 
of  kings.  All  the  scholarly  Missionaries  of  the  diflFerent  Missiot»« 
become  philologists  in  the  service  of  the  Bible  Society,  in  the  service 
of  God^  wd  hence  the  ratio  of  progress  in  translation  apd  revisiox|« 
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It  is  said  that  there  were  about  five  or  six  million  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  world  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.     I  do  not 
think  that  anything  beyond  an  approximation  is  possible  on  this 
point.    But  taking  the  five  or  six  millions  as  a  reasonable  approxima- 
tion, we  are  safe  in  declaring  that  more  copies  of  the    inonaMof 
Scriptures,  in  whole  or  in  part,  were  put  into  circulation    oirouiatioiu 
last  year  than  existed  in  the  whole  world  when  the  Society  began  its 
operations.    Add  to  the  four  millions,  or  thereabouts,  circulated  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  the  copies  put  into  circulation 
by  the  other  sixty  Bible  Societies  last  year,  and  you  have  a  much 
larger  sum  total  than  existed  in  the  whole  world  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century.    Take  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  Society  alone  during 
the  ten  years  in  question,  and  you  have  34,512,517,  or  five  or  six 
times  as  many  copies  as  existed  in  the  world  when  the  Bible  Society 
began  its  beneficent  work.     And  just  as  the  power  of  producing  is 
increased  and  increasing,  so  the  means  of  distribution  are  multiplied 
and  multiplying.    All  the  Missionaries  of  all  the  Missionary  Societies 
become  so  many  living  channels  for  the  distribution  of  the  books. 
From  the  very  character  of  their  work  they  must  use  and  distribute 
the  books.    They  are  the  tools  by  which  alone  they  are  able  to  ply 
their  calling. 

In  addition  to  the  Missionaries,  the  Society  has  an  army  of  five  or 
lix  hundred  colporteurs.    These  are  mostly  humble  men  DirtrOmtioa 
who  have  been  called  into  the  light,  and  devote  them-      ^«^ 
lelves,  in  the  service  of  the  Society,  to  carry  the  light   to  their 
brethren  and  countrymen  who  still  sit  in  darkness.     In  all  zones  and 
dimes,  when  we  sleep  and  while  we  wake,  these  men  arise  with  the 
Hew  day,  and  through  them  our  blessed  Lord  knocks  at  men's  doors. 
In  the  work  of  each  of  these  men  Christ's  words  are  fulfilled,  ^'  Behold, 
I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock."    These  are  agencies  which  did  not 
^list  to  any  appreciable  extent  one  hundred  years  ago.     The  multi- 
plication of  Missionaries  and  the  creation  of  an  organised  army  of 
Colporteurs  is  the  work  of  these  later  years. 

In  addition  to  these  agencies,  tried  by  time  and  tested  by  experi- 
ence, the  Bible  Society  has  during  the  past  ten  years  enlisted  Zenana 
^omen  through  the  various  Missionary  Societies  into  its  service. 
Aboat  two  hundred  of  these  women  are  now  engaged  in  y^.,. 
that  most  womanly  work  of  carrying  the  message  of  mercy 
to  their  less  enlightened  sisters.  ^^  Only  oriental  women  !  **  says  some 
one  not  accustomed  to  take  a  profound  view  of  things.  Yes,  only 
oriental  women — the  3'ounger  sisters  of  the  Marthas  and  Marys  who 
hstened  and  served,  who  followed  Christ's  footsteps  as  lie  went  alx)ut 
doing  good,  and  who  reproduced  Christ's  love  in  acts  of  charity  and 
mercy  done  to  Christ  Himself.  The  Missionaries  cast  their  j>earls 
<*ften  before  swine  in  the  thronging  bazaars — they  sowed  often  in  the 
^beerless  east  wind ;  but  these  oriental  women  go  to  the  women  in 
theieclosion  of  the  zenana  and  the  harem,  and  they  sow  the  seed 
^  the  kingdom  at  the  fountain  and  source  of  the  family  and  nation* 
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Other  fecilities  for  circulating  the  Word  of  God  might  be  poi 
out.     A  hundred  years  ago  Macadam  had  not  taught  the  worl 

other  make  roads,  and  locomotion  from  place  to  place  was  : 
ftM»iiitiM.  diflScult.  A  hundred  years  ago  sailing-ships  were  i 
uncertain,  and  dangerous.  Now  few  places  lie  beyond  the  screai 
the  railway-whistle,  and  the  majority  of  the  world's  great  shipc 
under  the  British  flag.  All  these  are  so  many  lines  on  which 
message  may  run.  The  contrast  between  the  cost  of  Bibles  now 
a  hundred  years  ago  is  equally  pleasing.  Every  one  knows  how 
Bibles  were  a  hundred  years  ago — ^now  the  poorest  may  possess 
oiiMpiieMof  Word  of  God,  either  by  gift  or  purchase.    And  not^ 

««*^  standing  the  establishment  of  costly  agencies,  and 
advance  in  the  price  of  many  commodities,  every  7^d.  of 
contributions  to  the  Society  last  year  placed  one  portion  of  the  S 
tures,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  Takiuj 
average  of  the  last  five  years,  I  find  that  the  Society  has  circul 
one  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  every 
entrusted  to  it  by  the  Christian  public. 

Misaiona  a  Eund/red  Tears  Ago  and  Now. 

Mr.  George  Smith,  C.I.E.,  LL.D.  (Secretary,  Free  Churc] 
Scotland  Foreign  Missions  Committee) :  It  was  in  1 588,  the  yei 
the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  which  some 
now  commemorating,  that  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  gave  i 
to  the  Virginia  Company,  avowedly  "  for  the  propagation  of 
Christian  religion  in  that  settlement."  In  1688,  William  III.  ii 
duced  the  revolution  era  of  liberty  and  progress  i 
which  Missions  date,  the  close  of  John  Eliot's  work, 
activity  of  Bobert  Boyle,  and  the  enlightened  Charter  (1698)  wl 
provided  for  Missionaries  as  well  as  chaplains  and  teachers  settlin 
the  East  Indies.  But  reaction  set  in  there,  the  War  of  Independ< 
in  time  stopped  the  evangelisation  of  the  Bed  Indians  of  Ame: 
and  the  eighteenth  century  became  synonymous  with  spiritual  de 
The  few  godly  people  who  sought  to  evangelise  the  world  ha( 
leave  the  Churches,  practically,  as  the  Pietists,  Moravians,  and  Me 
dists.  The  first  sought,  through  Denmark^  to  gain  over  the  Dravi< 
races  of  South  India,  with  the  marvellous  result  of  forming  Chris 
communities,  the  members  of  which  in  a  century  have  grown  to  ne 
half  a  million.  The  Moravians  carried  on  their  noble  work  an 
dying  races.  From  them  sprang  Missions  to  the  negroes  of  Ame: 
Dr.  Coke  and  John  Wesley  learned  the  secret  of  Home  Miss 
also. 

By  1788  the  world  was  ready  to  enter  on  a  new  era,  spirii 

political,  commercial.    It  was  the  dawn  of  the  French  Kevolut 

of  modem  Europe,  of  the  United  States  of  Ameria 

the  glorious  future  which  is  slowly  unfolding  for  Sc 

America.      It  was  then  that  Wilberforce  and  Pitt,  with  Clarl 
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bebind  them,  first  committed  Great  Britain  to  the  abolition  of 
daveiy.    It  was  then  that  modem  Missions  were  planned, 
although  1792,  four  years  after,  is  the  date  of  the  foundation 
of  the  first  English  Missionary  Society.    In  1788,  Charles  Grant,  who 
nwe  to  be  head  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  father  of  Sir  Robert 
Giant  and  Lord  Glenelg,  did  two  great  things.    Ho  urged  Charles 
Simeon  to  send  out  English  Missionaries  to  Benares,  and  promised  to 
sapport  them,  while  he  actually  did  support  the  first  Medical  Mis- 
sionary, John  Thomas.     He  began  to  write  his  once  famous,  and  now 
too  little  known,  "  Observations  on  the  Asiatic  Subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  Particularly  with  Respect  to  Morals,"  which  Parliament  pub- 
lished in  1813.    But  Simeon  failed  to  find  one  Englishman  who 
would  go  out  as  a  Missionary,  and  Grant  wrote,  "  I  had  formed  the 
design  of  a  Mission  to  Bengal ;  Providence  reserved  that  honour  for 
the  Baptists."    His  oflFer,  however,  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  a  few  years  afterwards. 

That  same  year  William  Carey  completed  his  "  Enquiry  into  the 
Obligations  of  Christians  to  use  Means  for  the  Conversion  of  the 
Hindus,"  and  left  Moulton  for  Leicester.    This  year  1888 
may  be  pronounced  the  first  centenary  of  modem  Missions 
in  their  design,  while  2nd  October^  1892,  will  be  observed  as  the  first 
centenary  in  fact. 

The  hundred  years  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three  periods. 
The  half  century,  from  1788  to  1838,  was  the  winter  of  soil  prepara- 
tion.   The  twenty  years  1838  to  1858  was  the  time  of  Thm  period* 
seed-sowing.     The  thirty  years  since  the  close  of  the  *»  *^«  «"^*'»^* 
Indian  Mutiny  have  produced  the  first-fruits  of  a  certain  harvest. 

I.  A  hundred  years  ago  the  Christian  Churdies  were  asleep.  Kow,  tlie 
Foreign  Missionary  duty,  having  been  used  by  God  to  awake  them  all, 
^thout  exception,  has  become  the  stimulus  and  the  measure 

of  their  spiritual  life,  their  ecclesiastical  activity,  their  scriptural  '^f^^^^* 
purity,  their  extension  even  within  Christendom  itself.  What 
Andrew  Fuller  confessed  of  himself,  in  1789,  when  compelled  to  join  in  the 
Mission  enterprise,  is  typical  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church :  **  Before  this 
I  did  little  but  pine  over  my  misery,  but  since  I  have  betaken  myself  to 
greater  activity  for  God,  my  strength  has  been  recovered  and  my  soul 
leplenished."  The  story  of  Carey^s  early  experiences  in  the  "  Periodical 
Acoounts,"  though  at  fii^  more  like  that  of  defeat  than  of  victory,  roused 
the  Churches  to  home  as  well  as  Foi'eign  Missions.  Holland,  Germany, 
America  caught  the  holy  enthusiasm,  which  in  1813  compelled  Parliament 
to  force  the  East  India  Company  to  admit  chaplains  at  least,  and  in  1833 
removed  almost  the  last  traces  of  intolerance. 

II.  A  hundred  years  ago  the  professedly  Christian  governments  and  men 
of  the  world  withstood  Missions,  and  the  rest  of  the  non-Christian  world  not 
ttJwfer  Hieir  influence  was  closed,   Now  only  Thibet  and  portions     ov-i,«^ 

of  Mohammedan  Turkey  and  Turkestan  are  sealed,   while  fovwnmeau 
their  fate  is  doomed.     Every  Christian  power,  even  Kussia,  »adKiMioin. 
allows  the  Bible  free  course;   and,  except  Russia,  practises  toleration. 
The  Government  of  India,  which  persecuted  Missionaries,  in  1872  eulogised 
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their  action  in  the  Annual  Eeport  to  Parliament.  The  Qovemor-€reneral 
Avbo  up  to  John  Lawrence's  time  in  1864,  himself  held  aloof  and  kept  al 
officials  from  countenancing  Missions,  has  just  publicly  urged  the  establish 
ment  of  more  Christian  colleges.  Morality  and  loyalty  are  recognised  aj 
the  fruit  of  the  Christian  teaching  alone. 

III.  A    hundred  years  ago   literature   made  Missiona   their   btUt,  O! 
abstained  from  in  any  form  recognising  and   encoura^ging  Christian  w 

tension,  Kow  the  Sycbiey  Smith  school  of  scoffers  are  ashamed 
Litwfttiireand  Since  Livingstone  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  at  leas 

the  press  in  all  its  better  forms  has  recognised  Foreign  Mission 
as  the  salt  of  our  extending  civilisation  in  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  a 
the  pioneer  of  commercial  and  scientific  advance,  as  essential  to  the  pex 
manent  and  elevating  self-government  which  is  the  ideal  of  the  English 
Bpeaking  peoples,  even  for  the  subject  races  temporarily  entrusted  U 
thenu 

IV.  A  hundred  years  ago  the  human  race  numbered  731,000,000,  q 
wliom  ordy  174,000,000  were  Christians  of  any  type,  and  only  44,000,00< 

were  of  the  Eeformed  Churches,    Now  the  race  is  double  that,  an( 

^rfjti^    the  Christians  number  450,000,000,  of  whom  165,000,000,  ar 

^^"^^^  "*•    Reformed.     Analysis,  by  statistical  experts  like  Dr.  GifTex 

f  hows  that  the  Christians  and  the  dark  races  entrusted  to  their  influence  b; 

Ckxl,  are  increasing  at  a  rate  far  before  the  growth  of  those  outside  thi 

influence,  many  of  whom  have  died  and  are  dying  out.     Aided  by  th 

splendid  advance  of  colonisation  and  Christian  civilisation  in  all  its  fonni 

the  Churches  are  now,  since  1858,  doing  far  more  than  keep  pace  with  th 

growth  of  the  human  race.    The  420,000,000  of  Europe— onl 

^^^^    145,000,000  in  1788— have  dominion  over  the  earth,  and  i! 

'*    another  century  they  will  be  1,000,000,000.     At  the  crow: 

of  these,  in  power,  in  God-given  expansion,  in  Christian  influence  are  th 

English-speaking  peoples ;  they  numbered  only  22,000,000  a  century  ag< 

now  we  are  115,000,000,  and  are  growing  at  the  rate  of  a  million  a  year. 

V.  A  hundred  years  ago  English-speaking  Christendom  had  not  one  Foreig'. 
Missionary  organisation,  save  that  of  Cromwell  and  that  of  Boyle  to  the  He 

Indians  and  Negroes,  and  these  were  suspended.    Now,  insid 
J^^^^    and  outside  of  the  Churches,  there  are  a  hundred  and  fift; 
°*'  separate  organisations  which  raise  two  and  a  quarter  millioi] 
sterling  a  year  for  Foreign  Missions. 

VI.  A  hundred  years  ago  educated  and  trained  Christian  men  and  wome 
could  not  be  induced  to  become  Foreign  Missionaries.     Till  1813  the  only  Mii 

sionaries  were,  in  origin  and  outside  training,  peasants  and  art 

Differeneein  sans,  chiefly  from  Germany,  paid  by  English  money,     Nov 

^^woSmxI*'  while  members  of  this  class  on  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  rests  ai 

welcomed  and  find  places,  the  Church  sends  its  best  to  be  th 

forlorn  hope  and  vanguard  of  the  Christian  host,  and  receives  back  thoc 

who  do  not  early  fall  in  the  field  to  be  new  sources  of  stimulus  and  ii 

spiration.      The  army  of  Missionary  Officers  from  Christendom  is  7,00 

strong,  of  whom  nearly  a  third  are  women ;  the  rank  and  file  of  nativ 

Missionary  workers,  to  whom  we  look  for  the  Apostles  and  Bishops  of  seli 

supporting  Churches,  is  35,000,  of  whom  3,000  are  ordained.     Yet,  onl 

seventy-five  years  ago,  Henry  Martyn,  having  made  one  Moslem  convei 

in  his  brief  but  bright  career,  declared  the  conversion  of  a  Hindu  to  be 

miracle  as  stupendous  as  the  raising  of  the  dead. 
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VIL  A    hundred  years  ago  Foreign  Missions  foBotoed  one   metliod, 
end  there/ore    left   the   great  cults   of  the    Heathen,    Mohammedan   and 
Jwish    worlds,    untouched — unmethodical  prcachiDg.      ^^^oniu     touched 
Brahmanism  and  Buddhism,  Islam  and  Judaism,  each  with  its   by  Kitaiom 
many  sides  and  elastic  power  of  absorption  or  evasion,  are     than  and 
attacked  and  sapped  and  will  be  overthrown,  through  a  division        ^^* 
of  labour,  by  these  five  methods  of  teaching  or  discipling,  all  based  on  and 
applying  the  Evangelistic — (1)  The  witness-bearing  or  hortatory;  (2)  The 
eda(»tional  and  industrial  or  training ;  (3)  The  medical  or  healing  j  (4) 
The  apologetic  or  controversial ;  (5)  The  pastoral  or  edifying. 

VIII.  A    hundred   years    ago   in   cUl    tlie    non-Christian    world   of 
557,000,000  there  were  not  300  Evangelical  converts.      Now  the  native 
Christian  community  is  reckoned  at  3,000,000  won  from  the    y^j^^i^^of 
1,000,000,000.     In  Brahmanised    India  alone,  since  Henry      converts 
Martyn's     despairing    cry,    and    since    the    more     absolute     then  and 
scepticism  of  the  Abb6  Dubois,  the  native  Christians  increase        ^^^* 

at  the  rate  of  at  least  81  per  cent,  each  decade,  as  against  the  normal  non- 
Ghristian  rate  of  6J  per  cent.,  and  there  are  2,000,000  of  Christians  of  all 
sects.  The  census  in  1891  of  India  and  the  whole  British  Empire  will 
reveal  startling  progress  in  the  current  decade,  just  in  time  for  the 
Missionary  Centenary  of  Fact  in  October  1892. 

IX.  On  the  other  hand,  a  hundred  years  ago  the  supporters  of 
Missions  prayed  more  regularly  and  earnestly,  and  gave  more 
liheraUy  and  lovingly  than  the  larger  number,  but  more 

nominal  of  their  supporters  do  now.     At  the  best  the   miaiion^ary 
communicants  of  Christendom   do  not  give  more  than  ^*"^^«**" 
la.  M.  a  year.    Not  more  than  a  third  of  them  give    ^      ^^^' 
anything,  and  each  of  these  gives  about  48.  6d.  a  year.     This  is  less 
than  half  of  Carey's  minimum  of  lOs.  6d.  a  century  ago.     He  himself 
gave  himself — ^and  :647,000.     Prayer  corresponds  to  sacrifice.     Let 
the  lesson  of  the  century  be  :  Pray  and  labour,  pray  and  The  iet»on  of 
organise  till  every  member  of  a  Church — himself  and  her-  **»«  century, 
wlf  working  as  a  Home  Missionary  in  one  form  or  other — gives  an 
average  minimum  of  four  times  the  present  rate,  which  will  be  little 
nicre  than  a  penny  a  week,  when  the  two  and  a  quarter  millions 
sterling  will  become  ten  millions.    Then  shall  the  second  Centenary  of 
Foreign  Missions  see  India,  China,  Ji\pan,  Africa,  and  the  Islands  of 
tte  Sea,  parts  of  Christendom,  and  themselves  on  the  way  to  become 
Missionary  Empires.    According  to  our  faith  and  agonising  so  it 
^Ube. 

[At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  Mr.  James  Campbell  was  obliged 
^vacate  the  chair,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Henry  Morris,  Esq., 
late  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service.] 

lie  Social  and  Political  Condition  of  the  World  a  Hundred 

Years  Ago  and  Now. 

Hr.  B.  F.  Cnst,  LL.D. : — Brother  Wright  has  shown  you  the  pro- 
pess  of  the  Bible  in  a  century.     Brother  George  Smith  has  exhibited 
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the  progress  of  Christian  Missions ;  let  us  see  how  the  Almighty  has 
80  ordered  the  affairs  of  men,  as  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  His  Son. 
My  friend,  the  Bev.  James  Johnston,  has  just  published  a  book  on  a 
"  Century  of  Christian  Progress,"  which  I  reconmiend  to  your  notice. 
Every  political  change  has  worked  in  our  favour :  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  great  American  Bepublic,  the  world-wide  expansion  of 
isfluenoe  of  British  Colonies,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  consolida- 
poutioAioh*iif««.tion  of  the  German  Empire,  the  constitutional  kingdoms 
of  Italy  and  Spain,  the  break-up  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  the  conquest 
of  India,  the  opening  up  of  China  and  Japan,  the  rediscovery  of  Africa, 
and  the  revelation  of  the  Islands  of  the  Southern  Seas.  The  spread 
of  science  and  education  have  subserved  to  our  purpose :  geography, 
philosophy,  electricity,  and  steam,  have  been  our  handmaids.  Com- 
merce has  accompanied  us,  though  often  through  the  perverseness  of 
evil  men  to  our  discredit  and  injury. 

Still  more  wonderful  has  been  the  Century's  change  in  the  moral 
world;  how  the  hearts  of  men  have  been  softened,  and  the  coarseness 
chaagei&ti&e  of  tLeiT  habits  refined!  how  their  sympathies  have  been 
moral  world,  enlarged !  how  much  deeper  is  their  insight  into  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Scriptures !  We  wonder  how  our  grandmothers  sat  unmoved 
by  the  >jiies  of  their  poor  slaves,  how  our  grandsires  read  and  talked 
about  the  destruction  of  the  aborigines  like  vermin,  and  no  one  to 
cry  out  to  God  for  vengeance  in  their  behalf.  Did  the  clergy  of  that 
period  believe  that  God  made  all  mankind  in  His  own  image,  and 
that  Christ  died  for  all  ?  How  could  they  read  to  their  flocks  the 
parting  words  of  their  Saviour,  and  never  practically  apply  them? 
We  do  not  judge  them,  but  thank  God  that  our  eyes  are  opened  to 
see  our  duty,  and  that  He  has  given  us  the  double  Grace  of  the  will 
and  power  to  do  it. 

To  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  it  has  been  given  to  lead  in  this  great 

movement.     We  do  not  forget  that  the  Danes  of  Scandinavia,  and 

the  dear  Moravians  of  Germany,  in  the  last  century  set  the  example. 

Honour  be  to  the  good  brethren  of  those  two  countries,  who  share 

our  labours,  and  to  the  tiny  contingent  of  France  and  Switzerland. 

TheAnjio-    But  to  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  race  on  both  sides  of  the 

Saxon  race.   Atlantic  the  history  of  this  century  will  record,  that  to 

them  were  committed  the  oraclea  of  Gody  that  they  were  chosen  by 

Divine  grace  to  be  the  chief  ambassadors  for  Christ 

We  have  learnt  many  lessons  in  this  Century. 

1.  That  civil  freedom  always  accompanies  the  Gospel. 

2.  That  the  State  has  nothing  to  do  with  evangelisation.  We 
ask  not  for  the  protection  of  pious  queens,  or  for  the  sword  of  bloody 
kings.  "  Not  by  might,  not  by  power,  but  by  My  Spirit,  says  the 
Lord  of  hosts." 

3.  No  longer  is  it  sought  to  baptise  ignorant  thousands;  our 
progress  is  made  by  individual  conversions,  by  the  sinner  becoming 
a  new  man.  We  lay  more  stress  now  on  consistent  lives,  than  on 
holy  deaths. 
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4.  We  have  learnt  to  look  over  the  human  fences  of  rival  Churches 
and  denominations,  and  to  see  only  the  awful  face  of  LMaoniofth* 
Christ    We  have  learnt  to  listen  to  nothing  but  the  un-     ••ntwy. 
happy  ones  calling  to  us  to  help  them.    We  have  learnt  to  love  each 
other,  and  then  teach  the  law  of  love  to  the  heathen. 

5.  A  mighty  change  has  come  over  the  feelings  of  the  laity.  The 
Missionaiy  is  no  longer  an  object  of  ridicule,  but  of  wonder,  admiration, 
and  reverence,  so  long  as  he  walks  humbly,  and  consistently,  keeping 
to  his  own  sacred  duties,  minding  only  the  things  of  G-od,  and  not 
meddling  with  the  things  of  Caesar.  Many  a  layman  looks  fondly  at 
a  Missionary,  and  wishes  that  the  Grrace  had  been  given  to  him  to  be 
like  him. 

6.  We  have  called  in  the  other  sex  to  help  us,  and  women  are 
forward  in  fighting  the  Lord's  battle.  With  them  have  come  the 
holy  Medical  man  to  minister  to  the  diseases  of  the  soul  and  body, 
and  the  wise  teacher  of  human  knowledge  purified  by  Divine  Grrace. 
In  their  train  have  come  all  the  appliances  of  art  and  science,  of 
accumulated  wisdom  and  stored-up  experience. 

What  is  the  moral  of  my  paper  ?  When  the  Lord  has  given  such 
opportunities,  such  openings,  such  help,  such  supplies,  such  new 
possibilities  of  human  love,  what  shall  his  poor  creatures  render  in 
return  ?  More  self-consecration,  more  entire  abnegation  of  self,  more 
sacrifice  of  pride,  prejudice,  and  domestic  comforts,  more  casting 
down  of  cherished  idols,  more  laying  of  ourselves  on  His  altar,  and 
submitting  to  His  will.  The  Lord  has  not  failed  in  His  promises: 
HeiatoitKus^  but  His  servants  have  failed  by  rendering  Monaoftiie 
only  half  service,  and  lukewarm  love.  For  example  of  p*p«' 
what  a  Missionary  of  the  nineteeth  century  should  be,  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  go  back  to  the  Roman  calendar  of  French  or  Italian  saints.  Do 
not  go  beyond  the  limits  of  these  little  islands,  but  read  the  story  of 
Columba  of  Zona,  of  Aidan  of  the  Holy  Island  of  Lindisfame,  of 
Columbanus  of  Bangor,  of  Boniface  of  Exeter.  They  were  Britons  who 
more  than  one  thousand  years  ago  devoted  themselves  to  spread  the 
Gospel  amidst  the  heathen,  in  poverty,  in  labour,  in  persecution,  in 
celibacy,  in  self-denial,  without  complaint,  without  boasting,  but  always 
trusting  and  rejoicing  up  to  the  last  hour  of  their  lives.  We  have  the 
Bwne  blood  in  our  veins,  and  it  is  the  same  Gospel :  let  us  do  likewise. 

I  cannot  conceal  from  myself,  that  with  the  softening  of  the  present 
Century  there  has  come  a  relaxation  of  the  fibre  of  our  Missionaries. 
Some  forget  their  first  love,  and  in  full  health  turn  their  EcUainf 
Dack  from  the  plough ;  some  appear  in  our  midst  much  influence*. 
^  often.  Early  marriages  rob  the  Lord  of  many  of  His  servants, 
otherwise  ready,  and  weigh  down  with  heavy  charges  the  Missionary 
Societies.  Money  collected  in  pennies  to  evangelise  the  heathen  is 
diverted  from  the  sacred  object  to  maintain  vast  homes  for  Missionaries' 
children.  We  are  assembled  here  as  a  great  court  of  review.  I  am 
the  careful  studier  of  the  operations  in  the  whole  world,  and  record 
these  phenomena. ' 
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DISCUSSION. 

Pastor  A.  Haegert  (Bethel  Santhal  Mission) :  Mr.  Chainnan,  ladies,  and 
gentlemen, — I  have  been  for  twenty  years  in  India ;  and  permit  me  first 

to  say  (and  I  wish  it  would  sink  into  all  your  hearts)  that  all 
mS?'**    Christendom  until  now  has  been  playing  at  Missions.     They 

have  sent  a  handful  of  men  to  convert  millions  of  people. 
It  is  quite  impossible  for  them  to  do  it.  I  myself  have  stood  alone  among 
one  hundred  thousand  heathen  year  after  year  to  preach  our  Saviour.  If  I 
have  done  anything  it  is  a  marvel.  In  India,  if  you  sent  there  this  year  four 
thousand  Missionaries,  each  Missionary  will  have  to  instruct  fifty  thousand 
of  the  heathen.  Your  best  men  are  not  fit  to  instruct  fifty  thousand  of 
the  heathen.  And  where  are  the  four  thousand  to  be  sent  this  year  to 
India  to  take  charge  each  of  fifty  thousand  ?     I  wish  you  would  heartily 

pray  for  the  work  that  it  might  be  spread.  I  ask  you  to 
Prayer  fto  the  pray  for  those  six  new  men — six  new  men  that  will  go  this 

year  to  India  with  me — to  pray  that  they  may  receive  the 
Spirit  of  Christ.  No  men  can  do  God's  work  unless  the  Spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  in  their  hearts. 

Sev.  6.  W.  Clarke  (China  Inland  Mission) :  Mr.  Chairman,  Christian 
friends, — In  entering  on  the  special  subject  befoi^  this  meeting  at  once, 
^  y.  let  us  take  a  review  of  what  Cod  has  done  in  China  during  the 

iBer«aioin  last  eighty  years.  In  1807  Morrison  was  the  first  Missionary 
^^^^^'^  who  entered  China.  As  far  back  as  1842  there  were  only  six 
Missionaries,  and  in  1853  there  were  only  fifty-two.  Then  in  1866  there 
were  only  sixty.  In  1870  on  the  nine  seaboard  provinces  of  East  China 
two  hundred  and  sixty-two  Missionaries  were  labouring.  The  nine  inland 
provinces  were  then  utterly  unevangelised.  The  area  of  these  nine  pro- 
vinces is  equal  to  765,945  square  miles,  containing  a  population  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  men,  women,  and  children,  who  had  hardly 
ever  heard  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  work  I  was  called  to  by  Ckxi 
in  1875.  I  left  England  in  1875,  and  I  have  only  just  come  back  a  few 
days  ago.  Just  tliink  of  me — a  single  Missionary  in  a  province  of  five 
million  inhabitants,  and  my  nearest  Christian  friend  forty  days'  journey 
away.  The  nearest  doctor  was  fifty  days'  journey  away  when  my  wife 
died.  There  is  only  one  way  of  reaching  the  people ;  you  must  go  to  them, 
that  is  the  real  secret.  How  many  here  will  go  ?  We  must 
owiUgoi  j^  practical.  As  the  fruit  of  this  Conference  how  many  will 
go  to  India  ?  How  many  will  go  to  Africa  ?  Go  where  you  like,  but  do 
get  out  of  the  way  somewhere  or  other.  And  I  must  get  out  of  the 
way,  for  if  I  stand  here  nobody  else  will  take  my  place. 

Mr.  Eugene  Stock  (Editorial  Secretary,  C.M.S.):  Mr.  Chairman, 
ladies,  and  gentlemen, — I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  this  Conference  is  not 
degenerating  into  merely  congratulating  ourselves  upon  how  much  better 
we  are  than  our  forefathers  were.  It  would  have  been  very  unfortunate  if 
that  had  been  the  result.  Let  us  rather  be  humble.  I  venture  to  think 
that  if  we  look  back  we  shall  find  facts  that  might  well  humble  us. 

We  were  talking  just  now  about  giving  our  best  to  Missionary  work. 

Did  not  Charles  Simeon  send  forth  his  best  ?     My  friend  Dr.  Smith  re- 

Qnaiitjofthe  f erred  to  that ;  allow  me  to  emphasise  it.     Let  us  go  back  for 

xuaionaxiei,  a  moment  to  the  period  between  1793  and  1813  or  thereabouts. 
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It  has  been  rather  forgotten  this  afternoon  that  there  were  Missionariea 
in  the  last  century.  There  were  Ziegenbalg,  Kiemander,  Schwartz,  and 
a  whole  lot  of  other  good  men.  Still  our  Missionary  work  at  that  time  was 
QD  a  veiy  small  scale ;  and  there  followed  the  dark  period  in  England  when 
Missioiiaries  were  exeluded  from  India — an  epoch  which  synchronises 
with  that  dark  period  in  Europe  of  the  revolutionary  war.  In  the 
midst  of  that  dark  period,  when,  so  far  as  the  Church  of  England  was 
CQDcemed,  you  could  almost  count  upon  your  fingers  the  Evangelical 
ministers  at  home,  Charles  Simeon  encouraged  the  going  out  of  the  very  best. 
We  ought  never  to  forget  those  whom  I  like  to  call  the  "  five  chaplains." 
They  were  not  technically  Missionaries,  for  Missionaries  could  not  get  into 
India  then ;  but  Charles  Simeon  was  perfectly  certain  that  if  they  went 
out  as  chaplains,  it  would  really  directly  or  indirectly,  as  God*s  providence 
might  ordain,  be  a  blessing  to  India.  Their  names  were,  David  Brown, 
Heniy  Martyn,  Claudius  Buchanan,  Daniel  Corrie,  and  Thomas  Thomason. 
Yon  will  find  a  very  large  portion  of  Indian  Missions  have  arisen  indirectly 
or  directly  out  of  the  work  of  those  chaplains,  whose  going  forth  was 
a  mighty  act  of  faith  on  the  part  of  Charles  Simeon.  And  if  you 
look  back  and  trace  the  spiritual  genealogies  of  that  mighty  band  of  whole- 
hearted, godly,  Christian  laymen,  whom  India  has  given  to  Mission  work, 
oar  dvil  and  military  officers  who  have  been  the  strength  of  our  Missionary 
work  in  India  and  at  home,  you  will  get  back  nearly  always  to  those  five 
chaplains  as  the  starting  point  of  the  whole.  Therefore,  I  say,  that  a 
hnndred  years  ago  they  gave  the  best,  and  all  we  can  do  now  is  to  copy 

example  of  our  ancestors. 


Sev.  E.  W.  Oilman,  D.D.  (Secretary,  American  Bible  Society) :  Mr. 
Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — I  will  not  speak  on  the  work  of  the 
Bihle  Society  now,  but  use  my  time  as  best  I  can.  Let  me 
give  an  instance  to  illustrate  the  progress  made  during  the  last  jJ^^ESd 
third  of  a  century.  In  the  first  part  of  this  century  the  Hawaiian 
Isknds  were  in  complete  darkness.  In  1852  the  people  had  become 
Christians  and  determined  to  send  out  Missionaries  to  evangelise  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Micronesian  Islands,  a  thousand  miles  to  the  south  and 
▼est.  In  1852  the  Rev.  H.  Luther  Gulick,  M.D.,  sailed  on  this  errand 
froni  Honolulu.  He  went  to  a  pagan  nation,  to  an  illiterate  nation, 
to  a  nation  in  total  ignorance  of  Christianity.  Thirty-five  years  passed 
*^y,  and  last  year  at  the  commemoration  of  the  landing  of  the  first 
Missionary  in  Ponape  there  was  a  splendid  gathering  of  Christian  people 
^^^fiw  eager  to  receive  the  entire  New  Testament,  translated  into  their 
own  tongue,  which  had  been  reduced  to  writing  for  them.  Meantime 
Spain  had  set  its  eye  upon  Ponape,  and  last  year  brought  confusion  into 
the  work,  arresting  one  of  the  Missionaries,  and  taking  possession  of  the 
^^d.  But  a  younger  brother  of  Dr.  Gulick's,  has  gone  as  a  Missionary  to 
Spain,  where,  without  let  or  hindrance,  he  is  publishing  in  Spanish  news- 
Paper's  accounts  of  the  work  which  his  brother  began  and  which  the  Lord 
'^  80  highly  prospered.  In  1852  Spain  was  as  completely  closed  against 
«^e  Gogpel  as  Micronesia,  and  for  years  afterwards,  even  the  reading  of  the 
"Jfiptures  was  interdicted.  Now  they  are  printed  in  Madrid,  and  circulated 
^thout  restriction. 

Another  brother  of  Dr.  Guhck*s  is  in  Japan.     The  inhabitants  of 
Japan  in  1852  had  never  heard  the  doctrine  of  Evangelical  Christianity. 
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It  "was  death  for  a  Christian  man  to  enter  Japan,  according  to  the 
FftfTMsia  laws  of  tho  empire;  and  it  was  not  until  1853  that  wrongs 
Japan.  done  to  American  seamen  led  our  navy  to  send  Commodore 
Perry  to  one  of  the  harbours  of  Japan,  where  on  a  Sabbath  morning 
in  March  he  spread  the  American  flag  over  his  capstan,  opened  the  English 
Bible,  read  the  Hundredth  Psalm,  and  sang : — 

"  All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell 
Sing  to  the  Lord  with  cheerful  voice." 

That  was  the  beginning  of  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  Japan,  that 
opened  the  way  for  Christian  Missions.  What  has  been  the  change  in 
Japan  since  then?  We  have  twenty  thousand  Christians  there  now,  and 
the  Bible  in  a  complete  form  has  been  given  to  them  this  year. 

The  Missionary  to  whom  I  first  referred,  Dr.  Gulick,  is  now  agent  of 
the  American  Bible  Society  in  Shanghai.  Where  was  China  in  1852  ?  No 
treaty  then  guaranteed  religious  liberty.  Now  the  gates  are 
XaCOiiBa.  g^j]  open,  the  country  is  free  of  access,  there  are  upwards  of 
thirty  thousand  Church  members,  and  last  year  Dr.  Gulick  circulated  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies  of  portions  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

Sev.  I.  E.  Hacker  (L.M.S.,  from  Neyoor,  Travancore) :  Mr.  Chairman, 
ladies,  and  gentlemen, — My  only  apology  for  presenting  myself  here,  being  a 
younger  man  than  many  in  this  meeting,  is  that  my  heart  is  rather  full  of 
the  progress  which  God  has  made  in  the  Mission  which  I  represent  in  South 
India.  Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  work  of  the  ^ve  chaplains ;  and  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  great  work  which  the  Church  Missionary 
«»^-^  Society  is  now  doing  in  Tinnevelly,  which  numbers  its  fifty 
Misdon.  thousand  Christians,  now  under  Bishop  Sargent,  took  its  rise 
under  the  influence  of  a  godly  army  chaplain  named  Dr. 
Hough,  a  man  who  was  thoroughly  consecrated  to  God,  and  whose  in- 
fluence could  not  stop  with  the  few  Europeans,  "but  which  widened  over  to 
the  natives.  He  began  the  great  work  which  is  now  the  glory  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.  During  the  past  century,  we  have  been  having  genei*al 
surveys.  These  surveys  have  only  been  rendered  possible  by  the  general 
progress  there  has  been  in  every  branch  of  the  Missionary  work  by  all  the 
Societies  all  over  the  world ;  and  in  Travancore  the  work  of  the  London 
IVIissionary  Society,  during  the  time  under  review,  has  had  abundant 
blessing. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  we  English  people  at  first  did  not  have  many 

English  Missionaries,  more  to  our  shame.     One  of  our  truest  and  greatest  men 

^^^  in  connection  with  our  Society  was  Xtingeltanbe,  a  German.    He 

T^maoon.    hegan  his  work  in  the  year  1806,  and  in  1815  (Waterloo  year), 

when  leaving  the  country,  he  wrote  in  his  diary  as  he  went  away, 

''  I  have  a  few  Christians  here,  but  they  are  a  ragged  lot,  and  I  do  not  think 

we  shall  do  much  good  with  them."    Well,  it  is  now  1888,  and  when  I  left 

last  year,  I  left  forty-five  thousand  Christians  there ;  I  left  twelve  thousand 

children  in  schools  receiving  a  good  education.    The  natives  in  connection  with 

our  Society  gave  last  year  fifteen  thousand  rupees  (£1,600^  for  the  spreading  of 

G(*d's  tmlh  among  them.    It  seems  like  a  fiction,  but  it  is  quite  true ;  honest, 

sound,  solid  progress  has  been  made  amongst  them. 

But,  brethren,  we  have  not  come  here  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon 
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the  saooeeaes  we  have  had :  we  have  come  to  take  all  these  successes  that 

God  has  given  us,  as  a  pledge  and  promise  that  He  will 

blesB  us  more  if  we  consecrate  ourselves  to  His  service.     And  ^^L^^3^ 

I  take  it  that  this  great  Conference  will  not  realise  the  design  •*°*'***"     ^ 

for  which  it  was  established  if  the  record  of  this  great  progress,  which  han 

enoooraged  us  and  assured  us  that  God  is  behind  us,  does  not  make  us 

resolve  that,  as  Icmg  as  God  gives  us  breath,  in  our  homes,  in 

our  own  life,  in  our  churches,  and  in  our  work,  we  will  conse-  g^?^^^ 

crate  ourselves,  bodj,  soul,  and  spirit,  to  hasten  the  coming  of  ^^ 

oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Henry  Morris) :  Our  subject  to-day  is  the 
comparison  between  Missions  and  the  circulation  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  position  of  the  world  as  regards  the  prospects  of  Foreign  Missions, 
in  1788  and  1888,  The  thought  I  would  like  to  leave  upon  your 
minds  as  you  leave  is,  in  the  words  of  the  title  of  a  popular  periodical, 
''Open  Doors."  When  one  goes  into  the  office  of  the 
BoyBd  Geographical  Society  and  looks  at  the  maps  of  ^^p^*®**^ 
1788,  one  sees  at  once  how  different  they  are  from  the  maps  of 
to-day,  especially  those  of  Africa.  When  one  thinks  of  the  state 
of  the  world  in  1788  one  sees  how  completely,  how  thoroughly,  how 
effectuUy  the  doors  of  the  world  were  shut  against  Missionary  effort. 
Take  that  one  continent  of  Africa.  Africa  was  on  the  maps  of  thoso 
days  just  a  few  names  round  the  sea  coast ;  a  continent  surrounded 
b;  a  fringe  of  fever,  inside  a  pure  blank,  with  a  few  names  filled  in 
at  haphazard.  Turn  from  Africa  and  go  to  India.  In  India  in  178S, 
the  door  was  completely  shut.  Go  to  China.  There  were  then  no 
treaty  ports ;  but  now  any  one  can,  as  those  heroic  men  of  the  ChiDa 
Inland  Mission,  go  from  one  end  of  China  to  the  other,  from  the 
sea  right  to  the  borders  of  Burmah.  Go  to  Japan.  Japan  was 
heraietically  sealed.  Thibet,  even  to-day,  is  hermetically  sealed. 
Then  every  part  of  the  world  seemed  sealed.  Now  the  Lord 
seems  to  h^ve  taken  the  key  into  His  own  hands.  He  opens  and 
no  man  shuts ;  He  shuts  and  no  man  can  open.  He  has  turned 
the  keys  of  almost  all  these  doors ;  He  has  opened  them  in  Africa, 
He  has  opened  them  in  China,  He  has  opened  them  in  Japan,  He 
has  opened  them  in  North-West  America,  He  has  opened  them  in 
the  islands  of  the  sea.  The  point  we  have  to  consider,  dear  friends, 
is,  Shall  we  or  shall  we  not  enter  into  these  open  doors?  shioi  we 
Oh,  I  pray  with  all  my  heart  and  soul  that  this  Confer-  enter  them  i 
«nce  may  with  one  heart  and  one  voice  exclaim,  "  Lord  Jesus  open. 
We  will  enter." 

Sev.  Ftebendary  Edmonds  closed  the  proceedings  with  prayer. 


APPENDIX. 

[The  following,  from  a  Mission  sermon  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Oswald 
Dykes,  forms  a  fitting  close  to  this  meeting. — Ed.] 

Of  this  modem  moyement  for  the  extension  of  the  Gospel,  and  especially  of 

its  prospects,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  closing  words ;  partly  for  encouragement, 

partly,  too,  for  warning. 

^*"m«t  "^^^^  ^  ^®  outstanding  fact  in  the  religious  history  of  our 

country  ;  and  much  of  its  interest  centres  in  the  question :  Is  this, 

which  is  the  latest,  likely  to  prove  also  the  Uut  of  the  Church's  efforts  to  fulfil 

her  Mission  ?    In  other  words.  Is  the  present  movement  likely  to  retain  its  force 

until  every  portion  of  the  human  family  has  heard  the  tidings  of  salvation  ? 

There  are  a  good  many  indications  which  incline  one  to  think  so.    The  im- 
pulse which  took  its  rise  within  the  last  quarter  of  the  last  century  has  by  no 
means  spent  its  force.    So  far  from  that  it  is  steadily  deepening. 
^'^^^r^^J^  Each  decade,  I  think,  that  passes  over  the  Evangelical  Churches 
finds  the  task  of  winning  the  world  for  Christ  rising  into  acknow- 
ledged prominence,  if  not  pro-eminence,  as  the  supreme  end  for  which  a  true 
Church  exists.    From  the  first  the  movement  assumed  a  more  ambitious  tone, 
and  aimed  at  wider  results  than  any  previous  Missionary  enterprise  had  done. 
To-day  it  recognises  no  limit,  save  the  limits  of  the  human  race.    For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  Christianity  it  is  the  entire  globe  which  lies  open  in  propa- 
gandism :  and  for  the  first  time  Christiana  read  their  commission  in  its  widest 
sense. 

Again,  a  vast  deal  of  the  labour  hitherto  expended  can  only  be  described  as 
preparatory — labour  which  must  needs  be  thrown  away  if  it  is  not  to  be  followed 
up  in  the  future.    For  instance,  the  reduction  of  a  literary  form  of 
miSi^  "  barbarous  d-lalects,  the  partial  civilising  of  rude  races,  the  study  of 
Oriental  religions,  the  undermining  through  education  of   their 
hereditary  influence,  the  creation  of  vernacular  Christian  literature,  the  under- 
mining of  such  social  barriers  as  caste  and  the  harem,  the  experimenting  on 
methods  and  perfecting  of  plans,  and  the  organising  of  rudimentary  Native 
Churches  under  trained  Native  officers  ;  all  this  and  much  more,  on  whidi  a 
century  of  toil  has  been  worthily  spent,  is  plainly  substructural  work — ^valu- 
able mainly  for  the  use  to  bo  made  of  it — a  laying  of  deep  foundations  on 
which  Providence  must  mean  us  and  our  sons  to  build  strongly,  on  which,  if 
we  not  do  build,  all  men  will  begin  to  mock  us. 

Kvcn  the  improved  position  which  Missions  have  slowly  gained  for  themselves 

in  public  esteem  at  home  promises  a  far  more  rapid  advance  in  the  future  than  in 

the  past.    The  ridicule  of  eighty  years  ago  has  had  to  be  lived 

^^^"bu"*   ^o^^*    The  foolish  prejudices  of  half  a  centuiy  back  have  had  to  be 

estimation,    ^^ploded.    The  sentimental  and  boyish  enthusiasm  incident  to  a  new 

movement  has  been  replaced  by  masculine  sobriety  learnt  from 

practical  experience.    People  understand  better  what  we  are  about,  and  are  more 

ready  to  credit  us  with  useful  results  as  well  as  good  intentions.     The  Churches 

themselves  are  discovering,  as  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  work  got  to  be 

better  known,  that  a  patient,  wise  study  of  the  problem  is  called  for,  witJx 

greater  economy  in  the  use  of  resources  and  a  more  strategical  disposition  of  the 

field  to  be  overtaken.     In  all  these  respects,  no  doubt,  our  position  still  leaves 

a  vast  deal  to  be  desired.    Nevertheless,  we  have  reached  a  certain  point  of 

vantage,  as  compared  with  our  grandsires  ;  and  it  will  be  strange  if,  from  that 

vantage-ground,  Christians  should  slacken^  instead  of  redoublings  their  elforts. 
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FmsT  Meeting. 
«  TEE  FIELD  IS  THE  WORLDS— A  GENERAL  SURVEY. 

m 

OR  EAT  MISSIONARY  MEETING:  THE  CONDITION  AND  INCREASE 
OF  THE  HEATHEN  AND  THEIR  CLAIMS  UPON  THE  CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH 

{Monday  evening^  June  ll^A,  in  the  Large  Hall.) 

The  Sight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Eev.  E.  Wardlaw  Thompson. 

Sev.  Dr.  Mnnro  Gibson  offered  prayer. 

The  Acting  Secretary :  I  beg,  my  Lord  Aberdeen,  to  inform  yon 
and  the  meeting   that  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  E.  Carr-Glyn,  vicar  of 
Kensington,  who  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  Conference, 
would  have  been  here  to-night  and  at  other  meetings,  ^^p**" 
but  that  he  is  obliged  to  be  away  from  home. 

The  Chairman :  Christian  friends,  fellow  members  of  the  Confer- 
ence,— Although  the  meeting  of  Saturday  was  strictly  speaking  our 
inaugural  meeting, — and  a  very  bright  and  enthusiastic  meeting  it 
was, — ^yet  this  being  the  first  of  the  public  gatherings  which  are  to  be 
held  throughout  the  week,  I  think  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  if  I 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  once  more  expressing  the  feeling 
of  gladness  and  thankfulness  with  which  we  welcome  all  who  have 
come  to  take  part  in  these  meetings,  more  especially  those   weicometo 
delegates,  many  of  whom  have  come  from  great  distances    deiegatet. 
to  be  with  us  during  this  which  will  be  a  momentous  week.     We 
may  be  very  sure  that  this  Conference  will  be  pregnant  with  interest. 
The  mere  contemplation  of  this  gathering  of  friends,  deeply  concernedl 
in  the  great  work  of  Foreign  Missions,  from  all  j)arts  of  the  world,  is 
an  inspiring  and  inspiriting  fact. 

This  is  a  decennial  Conference ;  and  it  leads  to  a  retrospect — a 
retrospect  bringing  many  thoughts  of  thankfulness^  and  .also  to  manj 
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minds  touching  a  tender  chord.    Many  of  us  will  recall  the  personality 

TendermemoriM  ^^  ^^^^  ^^®®  ^^^  wcre  at  the  Conference  ten  years  ago, 
of  iMt        and  who  would  have  been  here  on  this  occasion  had  they 

Confenaoa.  ^yg^j^  jjut  who  are  uot  uow  visibly  present  among  us. 
For  my  own  part,  the  personality  which  is  nearest  to  my  mind  and 
thoughts,  is  that  of  one  who  was  possessed  of  as  great  a  fire  of 
zeal,  and  endowed  with  as  great  beauty  of  character  and  as  great  a 
measure  of  Christian  gifts  as  any  whom  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
know.  I  refer  to  the  late  Dr.  Fleming  Stevenson.  Those  who,  like 
myself,  were  permitted  to  enjoy  not  only  his  friendship  but  that  close 
affection  which  none  who  were  intimate  with  him  could  fail  to  feel 
towards  him,  will  agree  with  me  that  we  can  vividly  picture  how 
earnestly,  how  brightly,  how  influentially,  he  would  have  entered 
into  all  that  concerns  this  Conference,  how  he  would  have  rejoiced  in 
the  great  fact  of  a  gathering  which  augurs  to  be  momentous  in  the 
history  of  Foreign  Missions.  We  know  that  as  head  of  the  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  he  was  not  so  very  long 
ago  travelling  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  visiting,  I  believe,  every 
Mission  to  which  he  could  gain  access,  consumed,  as  I  have  said,  with 
a  fervour  which  lighted  him  up  and  carried  him  through  exertions 
which,  I  fear,  subsequently  over-tasked  his  powers.  Many  will  feel 
that  he  is  still  speaking  to  us,  and  that  thought  will  be  near  to  us  as 
we  contemplate  the  work  which  he  had  so  deeply  at  heart. 

But  this  is  not  only  a  decennial,  it  is  a  centennial  Conference. 
That  too  brings  before  us  a  retrospect  of  thankfulness  and  praise. 
ThUaoentennitiAnd  here  at  the  outset,  let  me  make  a  remark  which  I  am 

Confere&M.  gure  will  be  endorsed  by  those  present,  and  by  none  more 
than  those  most  experienced  in  the  work  of  Christian  Missions :  that 
is,  that  while  we  cannot  too  much  keep  in  view  this  aspect  of  thank- 
fulness and  praise  which  should  pervade  such  a  series  of  gatherings 
as  this,  there  must  not  be  any  appearance  of  anything  like  self- 
satisfaction  or  self-congratulation  in  regard  to  what  God  has  wrought. 

ittpraotieai  ^u  the  contrary,  the  prominent  feature  which  it  is  desired 

ohantoter.  should  distinguish  this  Congress  is  its  practical  character. 
The  attitude  we  desire  to  adopt  is  that  of  the  learner ;  and  I  think 
that  a  mere  perusal  of  this  programme  of  the  meetings, — ^a  programme 
which  I  venture  to  say  for  skill  and  arrangement,  for  system  and 
lucidity  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  documents  of  the  kind  which 
any  of  us  have  had  the  opportunity  of  perusing — the  mere  examin- 
ation of  this  programme  brings  before  us  very  forcibly  this  practical 
characteristic  which  we  trust  will  distinguish  the  whole  of  our  pro- 
ceedings. I  find,  for  example,  that  among  those  Conferences  there 
are  some  for  the  examination  of  heathen  systems — Buddhism  and 
others — with  a  view  of  examining  the  characteristics  of  those  systems, 
the  mode  of  dealing  with  them,  and  so  forth.      Then 

t  programme,  ag^in^  ^e  come  to  such  a  matter  as  the  contemplation  of 
the  Missions  of  other  Churches ;  for  instance,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Missions,  which  we  all  know  ar^  carried  on  ynth  great  energy  iij 
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many  parts  of  the  world.  I  observe  that  one  of  the  objects  mentioned 
in  that  reference  is  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  examining  such 
systems.  It  is  certain  that  any  other  attitude  would  not  commend 
itself  to  the  majority  connected  with  this  Conference.  We  are  not 
here  in  a  controversial  or  criticising  spirit,  but  in  the  attitude  of  the 
learner,  the  examiner,  to  see  in  what  way  we  can  best  fulfil  our 
Master's  command. 

We  may  be  very  sure  also  that  in  the  course  of  these  discussions 
and  deliberations,  the  difficulties  of  Mission  work  will  be  brought 
prominently  forward ;  not  only  those  with  which  we  are  all  more  or 
less  familiar — the  difficulties  in  the  abstract,  the  general  and  obvious 
difficulties  which  confront  the  Missionary,  but  also  those  of  more 
detail,  and  the  diflferent  kinds  of  difficulties  which  have  to  be  over- 
come according  to  the  part  of  the  world  in  which  the  work  is  being 
carried  on.     We  all  recognise,  and  rejoice  to  recognise,  the  glorious 
feet   that  Christianity  is  the  universal  religion.     It  is   ohnrtianity 
the  religion  of  mankind.    It  is  as  well  adapted  to  the  thonniyenai 
needs  of  the  dusky  sons  of  Africa  as  to  the  fair  skinned     '•^*»' 
Scandinavian.     Whilst  we  recognise  this  glorious  oneness  of  the 
everlasting  Gospel  preaching  which  we  are  here  to  promote,  we  also 
must  recognise  the  diversity  of  operations  which  are  called  for  in 
presenting  and  declaring  this  everlasting  Word.     We  can  picture  to 
ourselves,  for  instance,  how  a  Missionary  going  into  some  of  the  least 
civilised  parts  of  Africa — those  parts  which  have  lately  been  more 
fully  explored  than  ever  before — will  find  himself  perhaps  among 
tribes  who  have  so  small  an  idea  of  any  kind  of  religion,  that  after 
spending  many  months,  it  may  be,  in  acquiring — I  might  almost  say 
in  forming — a  language  out  of  the  strange  dialects  around  him — 
acquiring  such  a  mastery  that  he  can  address  the  people,  it  will  take 
him  many  months  longer  to  instil  into  their  minds  the  Thediflenitieiof 
very  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being;  and  again,  many  months    iii«»i<M«ri««» 
more  to  instil  into  their  minds  such  an  idea  as  love,  disinterested 
love  on  the  part  of  men  towards  that  Being,  and  on  the  part  of  that 
Being  towards  men.     Again,  we  think  of  a  Missionary  going  to  Asia 
and  China;  there,  on  the  other  hand,  he  will  be  confronted  with 
religions,  some  of  them  among  the  oldest  and  most  complex  and 
most  elaborate  in  the  world — religions  which,  beginning  in  primitive 
forms  have  developed  into  elaborate  systems,  hedged  about  with  all 
kinds  of  philosophical  theories,  and  maintained  and  argued  upon  by 
men  of  subtle  intellect.     That  is  another  kind  of  obstacle  which  has 
to  be  iiiced.     It  is  necessary  merely  to  name  such  things  in  order  to 
enable  us  to  realise  how  vast  are  the  difficulties,  humanly  speaking, 
and  how  immense  is  the  patience  and  trust  required  of  our  Missionaries. 
We  shall  have  these  matters  presented  to  us  not  in  general  terms, 
tut  by  the  Missionaries  themselves  who  have  been  going  through 
tiu8  contest,  this  long  and  severe  struggle. 

This  recognition  of  the  difficulties  will,  of  course,  not  only  lead 
to  payerfiil  deliberation  as  to  the    best   means,  of   overcoming 
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the  obstacles,  but  it  will  draw  out,  in  a  most  practical  and  definite 
manner,  our  sympathy  and  our  expressions  of  good-cheer  concerning 
our  labourers  abroad.  I  look  to  that  as  one  of  the  special  and  most 
beneficial  results  of  this  Conference,  that  we  shall  be  brought  into  con- 
tact with  these  men,  who  have  been  working  thus  laboriously  and 
patiently,  many  of  whom  have  not  had  their  names,  as  yet,  published 
Bympathywith  before  the  world.     I  listened  with  great  interest  to  there- 

XiMioaariM.  marks  of  Mr.  Johnston,  our  Secretary,  on  Saturday,  when 
he  stated  that  it  had  been  the  desire  and  object  of  the  Committee  to 
get,  not  only  well-known  names,  but  many  unknown  names  of  men 
who  have  been  content  to  labour,  year  after  year,  in  the  remote  parts 
of  the  world.  Information  is  needed  upon  these  points,  and,  I  doubt 
not,  there  are  many  present  at  this  meeting  whose  ideas  of  Mission 
work  and  Missionaries  are  of  the  vaguest  kind ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
many  of  those  who  have  been  called  by  other  pursuits  or  duties  to 
various  lands,  where  Missionaries  are  labouring,  are  among  those  who 
know  least  about  Mission  work.  I  trust  that  those  who  go  to  India 
and  other  countries,  will  make  it  more  and  more  their  business  to  find 
out  what  Missionaries  are  really  doing.  If  they  find  nothing  else  they 
will  find  the  great  example  of  patient  continuance  in  labour  and 
well-doing. 

But,  passing  on  firom  the  question  of  difficulties,  we  may  be  sure 
that  we  shall  hear  much  of  encouragement  in  this  work  of  difierent 
kinds.  There  is,  in  our  day,  a  most  significant  recognition,  on  the 
▼aineofKisiioni  P^^^  ^f  Statesmen  and  other  workers,  in  regard  to  the 

»«>«ni»^'      efiect  of  Christian  Missions  in  India.     For  instance,  we 
have  noticed,  with  great  satisfaction,  I  am   sure,  that  a  former 
distinguished  Viceroy  of  India  will  preside  at  one  of  the  meetings, 
and  is  one  of  the  Vice-presidents,     Then  there  is  a  gentleman,  of 
immense  experience  and  knowledge  with  regard  to  Indian  afiairs,  Sir* 
William  Hunter,  who  has  spoken  with  regard  to  the  efi'ect  and  nee 
of  Christian  Missions.     It  is  satisfactory  that  men  who  have  studie 
the  intricate  and  important  question  of  Indian  administration  shoul 
recognise  and  speak  in  the  warmest  manner  in  regard  to  the  practi 
and  far-reaching  beneficial  effects  of  the  labours  of  our  Missionarie 


I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  that  theme,  nor  upon  any  theme  suggeste  ^ 
by  such  an  occasion  as  the  present.  I  think  we  may  join  together  i  " 
thankful  anticipation  of  a  great  benefit  resulting  from  these  gather 

ings.     Especially  do  I  earnestly,  trust  that  our  Missionary  friend 

who   have   come  here,  will   go  forth,  when  these   gatherings 
concluded,  renewed  with  strength,  and  hope,  and  courage,  rejoici 
on  their  way. 

India. 

Eev.  Prebendary  Edmonds,  B.D. :  My  Lord, — ^This,  in  the  calendar     ^ 

the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which,  T  suppose,  is  a  bo^ni^l 

*  known  to  a  good  many  people  here,  is  St.  Barnabas'  D»0''' 

St.  Samabas  is  said,  in  a  Book  of  still  higher  authority  than  the  Book  '^^ 
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Common  Prayer,  to  have  been  a  good  man ;  and  if  any  of  yon  have 
ever  set  yonrselves  the  task  of  discovering  what  it  was  that  made  him 
a  good  man,  when  everybody  about  him  was  good,  so  that  he  stood 
oat  &om  the  rest  as  the  AgathoSy  the  good  man,  there  seem  to  be  no 
better  answers  to  that  question  than  two.  That  having  an  estate  of 
land  in  Cyprus,  he  sold  it,  and  then  went  there  as  a  Missionary  to 
look  after  the  people.  It  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  we,  who  are 
gathered  together  in  this  Conference,  have  handed  over  the  charge 
of  this  estate  to  those  great  statesmen,  to  whom  reference  has 
been  made. 

I  should  very  imperfectly  discharge  the  duty  which  has  been  laid 
npon  me,  the  duty  of  speaking  about  India^  if  I  did  not  say  that  it 
ifl  my  deepest  conviction  that  in  the  very  front  rank  of  india,onrpreMiit 
the  Missionaries  of  India  are  to  be  placed  those  great  ■*«^« 
civil  and  military  servants  of  the  Crown,  who  for  more  than  one 
hundred  years  have  been  doing  noble  duty  in  their  Master's  service  in 
that  great  country.  To  make  this  good  I  will  quote  a  single  instance 
in  the  case  of  a  person  about  whom,  if  I  discussed  his  policy,  there 
might  be  some  difference  of  opinion, — that  remarkable  Grovemor- 
General  of  India,  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie,  who  kept  a  private 
diaiy,  and  made  arrangements  that  it  should  be  '^^P^t^^«-jv.__i 
secret  until  after  he  had  been  dead  a  great  many  years.  *' 

When  it  was  published  there  came  to  light  what  he  had  written 
down  as  the  feelings  with  which  he  had,  in  the  discharge  of  what 
he  considered  to  be  nis  duty,  added  to  the  British  Empire  the  charge 
of  the  great  country  of  Oude.  "  With  this  feeling  on  my  mind," 
he  says,  "and  in  humble  reliance  upon  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty, 
for  nullions  of  His  creatures  will  draw  freedom  and  happi-  hu 
Dess  from  the  change,  I  approach  the  execution  of  this  «»tenniii«tion. 
duty  gravely  and  not  without  solicitude,  but  calmly  and  without 
doubt."  That  is  the  spirit  which  may  possibly  be  mistaken  in  a 
detail  of  policy,  but  cannot  be  mistaken  in  a  great  question  of 
principle.  The  estate,  therefore,  being  in  the  charge,  and  having 
been  long  in  the  charge,  of  some  of  the  wisest  and  most  faithful 
stewards  who  ever  went  out  upon  the  duty  of  governing  men  for  their 
good,  it  is  easier  for  me  to  deal  with  that  which  fell  to  the  lot  of 
l^rnabas  after  he  had  got  rid  of  his  estate. 

Kow,  I  shall  not  speak  a  single  word  about  India  that  would  be  also 
applicable  to  China,  or  to  Africa,  or  to  other  fields  which  other  men  will 
deal  with.    I  speak  about  India,  and  confine  myself  to  it,  though  it  will 
liuiit  me  to  that  which  is  distinctive  in  the  great  field  which  is  committed 
^  my  care.     And  my  first  duty  will  be  to  refer  you  for  all  details  of 
square  miles,  population,  divisions  of  country,  and  divisions  of   ^^  ^^^  ,„ 
Iwiguages,  to  Sir  William  Hunter  and  his  "Indian  Empire."  geography  and 
And  if  you  want  to  know  the  story  of  how  the  languages  of    i*»r»»«««* 
India  have  been  broken  up  into  groups,  and  what  is  the  A.B.C.  of  them 
Jjl»  I  refer  you  to  some  interesting  and  charming  papers  by  Mr.  R.  N. 
Cost,  which  you  will  easily  find  in  a  collection  of  Oriental  essays.     And 
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tti&t  leaves  me  with  the  proper  duty  which  I  wish  I  were  hetter  M»  to 
fiillil,  which  I  am  oppressed  with  the  feeling  of  ioability  to  fulfil,  the  dutj 
of  Hpoakiug  to  yon  about  the  claims  of  India  upon  us. 

Science,  which  has  done  as  maiiy  favoars,  has,  I  think,  done  tu 
no  favour  greater  than  this;  she  has  pointed  out  to  us  that  the 
Aryan  race  to  which  we  belong  has  broken  up  into  seveii 
^^^ImT  branches.  Five  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  Europe,  and 
u40btiuiu  two  are  to  be  found  in  Asia.  The  five  in  Europe  have  all 
ufloouH.  ^jj^Q  under  Christian  cultivation ;  the  two  in  India  aai 
in  Persia  have  been  left  to  be  developed  by  the  light  of  nature  alone 
And  she  has  afforded  us  the  result  of  this  great  experiment,  that  w( 
uro  able  to  trace  the  development  of  a  people  by  the  light  of  a  trut 
revelation  from  God,  and  to  place  it  aide  by  side  with  the  develop 
iiiont  of  the  very  same  people,  with  the  same  natural  gifts,  by  the 
light  of  natural  religion  alone.  And  the  first  result  of  the  ezamina 
tion  is,  that  we  find  all  progress  arrested  a  thousand  years  ago  in  the 
case  of  the  two  great  parts  of  the  race,  and  all  progress  commencing 
a  new  period  unbroken  and  still  unceasing  where  the  other  five  racei 
have  come  under  the  cultivation  of  a  revelation  from  G-od,  whicl 
liaa  given  them  more  than  the  light  of  nature  alone.  Now,  I  think 
that  this  is  a  great  point,  and  will  bear  thinking  of  to-morrow. 

But  I  must  pass  on,  for  there  are  other  points  that  grow  out  o: 
it  equally  important.  The  first  thing  that  the  united  Christiai 
ntobnnh'i  Church  owes  to  India  at  the  present  moment  is,  that  ii 
lodabudBHi  itself  shall  encourage,  more  than  it  has  ever  encouraget 
Mindii.  jjj  jijg  past,  a  deep  heartfelt  joy  in  its  conviction  of  it 
own  personal  existence,  and  of  the  personal  existence  of  God.  Jus 
as  in  reading  the  Old  Testament  we  may  sometimes  gain  a  grea 
light  upon  the  New,  because  some  part  of  the  light  has  passe< 
through  a  prism,  and  the  pure  ray  has  been  split,  and  we  are  abl< 
to  examine  it  in  detail;  so  we  can  sometimes  gain  a  great  deal  o 
light  upon  our  Christian  inheritance  by  comparing  it  with  th 
inheritance  of  those  who  have  no  such  light  as  ours,  and  yet  ar 
made  bone  of  the  same  bone,  flesh  of  the  same  flesh,  and  hav 
brains  of  the  same  quality. 

What,  then,  is  the  plight  of  India  !  I  ask  you  not  to  road  all  tha 
literary  charm  may  pass  off  upon  your  imagination  as  pure  Hindu  thoiighl 
,^,^,  ^,_^  English  literary  skill  has  reached  a  very  high  pitch,  and  th 
•  ^ifw-  language  of  sympathetic  imagination  is  able  to  describe  i 
ctive  pioae,  and  in  poetry  still  more  attractive,  Hindu  thought,  as  i 
lUed,  wlictlier  Buddhistic  or  Brahmanic.  I  sometimes  think,  in  readin 
tliceo  things,  that  the  "Light  of  Asia,"  and  other  lights,  i 
tlid  light  of  Oxford,  or  of  Oifoi-d  Street,  and  that  the  Orieoti 
cast  that  it  takes  is  rather  due  to  what  the  ladies  will  undei 
1  better  than  the  gentlemen,— a  skilful  use  of  Liberty  art  fabriu 
I  possible  to  write  English  thought  in  a  somewhat  Oriental  dialect,  an 
I  when  the  real  Oriental  comes  to  look  at  it,  he  can  say  that  it  is  Libert, 
^  after  all.  Do  not  take  everything  as  Buddhism  that  you  read  in 
fc  dedicated  to  Buddhism ;  it  is  Oxford  Street  Buddhism,  a  great  deal  c 
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ii  And  do  nob  tako  everything  as  Brahmanism  that  you  read  in  books 
about  Brahmanism ;  it  is  Oxford  thought,  a  great  deal  of  it,  read  into  these 
uudent  records. 

There  are  three  things  that  it  seems  to  me  the  Almighty  has 
taught  us :  that  it  is  His  will  that  we  all  should  have.  They  are 
typified  in  what  you  find  outside  the  veil  in  the  Jewish  ^iiree  thinct 
Tabernacle — bread  upon  the  table,  light  in  the  house,  and»««*^'«i«w*i»» 
prayer  that  sanctifies  the  bread  and  sanctifies  the  light.  There  is 
a  table  with  loaves  on  it  in  the  house  of  God ;  there  is  a  seven- 
branched  candlestick  shining  there,  and  beside  that  is  the  altar  of 
incense  from  which  goes  up  the  emblem  of  prayer  and  communion 
with  God.  Those  are  the  three  things  which  it  is  the  will  of  God 
every  nation  on  earth  should  enjoy,  and  if  there  is  a  nation  that  has 
not  got  them,  and  that  nation  is  within  our  reach,  it  is  our  business 
to  provide  them. 

Ponder  the  one  hundred  and  nineteenth  Psalm — twenty-two  alliterative 
poems,  with  eight  verses  in  each,  the  first  word  in  every  line  beginning 
with  the  same  letter.  You  will  remember  what  Lord  Tennyson  said  about 
"the  sad  mechanical  exercise,  like  dull  narcotics  numbing  pain."  That 
hahn  was  not  thrown  oflf  like  the  twenty-third  Psalm,  "  The  Lord  is  my 
Shepherd,  therefore  can  I  lack  nothing;"  or  like  the  fifty-first  Psalm, 
"Have  mercy  upon  me,  0  God,  after  Thy  great  kindness :  "  the  one  written 
in  a  glow  of  gratitude,  and  the  other  when  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep  of  penitence  were  broken  up.  These  two  Psalms  are  direct,  immediate, 
and  spontaneous ;  the  one  hundred  and  nineteenth  Psalm  is  a  ^ke  ii9th 
P^ahn  that  must  have  taken  weeks  to  polish :  letters  and  lines  FmIbi. 
balanced  one  against  another  with  perfect  order  and  beauty  and  artistic 
grace  by  the  poet,  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  man  who  did  that 
was  exercised  in  his  heart  deeply  about  the  very  things  that  India  is 
exercised  about. 

Now  I  sit  down  to  work  this  out  with  the  Psalm  before  me.     The  pro- 
noun "  I,"  a  most  objectionable  pronoim  if  improperly  used, 
occurs  in  that  Psalm  one  hundred  and  forty  times ;  the  pro-  ^^^^^^ 
noun  "thine,"  a  pronoun  of  property,  occurs  in  the  Psalm 
one  hundred  and  eighty  times ;  and  the  pronoun  "  me,"  which  is  the  pro- 
iioun  "I,"  only  in  another  attitude — in  the  accusative  case — occurs  just 
Junetythree  times.     Now,  the  man  who  wrote  that  Psalm  had  listened  to 
JJwuiy  teachers,  for  he  compares  himself  with  them.     "  I  have  more  under- 
Btandbg  than  all  of  them."     He  says  ho  had  listened  to  many  of  them;  he 
"^pondered  a  good  deal,  but  he  was  concerned  with  what  India  is  concerned 
^th,  the  question  of  his  own  personality.     At  length  he  beat  his  music 
^t :  "I  have  gone  astray  like  a  sheep  that  is  lost ;  seek  Thy  ser\'ant,  for 
I  do  not  forget  Thy  commandments."     Tlio  clue  was  moral  all  through. 
It  is  so  in  India.     India  has  debated  so  long,  and  has  discussed 
»  deeply,  and  has  pondered  so  continuously,  all  the  problems  iJ^^^^^l^^ 
w  human  life,  that  nearly  every  philosophy  in  India  is  a  philo- 
^phy  of  illusion,  and  in  almost  every  case  there  is  a  complete  absence  of 
^7  vivid  sense  of  personality. 

Now,  that  brings  me  to  one  of  the  things  that  lie  most  heavily 
Upon  my  mind.    I  believe  that  vivid  sense  of  personality  is  not 
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strong  as  it  was  in  England  ten  years  ago.  Men  are  arguing  even 
in  England  very  subtly  about  what  they  call  their  environment. 
I  believe,  whilst  it  is  a  good  thing  that  we  should  insist  upon  our 
B«nM  of  p«rMn-i°dividual  rightfl  as  much  as  John  Bull  is  inclined  to, 

•lity  wanud.  ^e  should  take  in  a  large  view  of  what  is  required  of  us 
as  brethren  all  the  country  over ;  and  wider  than  the  country  even 
the  thought  must  go ;  yet  we  must  by  no  means  lose  that  clear 
strong  hold  upon  our  personality,  without  which  we  cannot  build  up  in 
any  country  a  suitable  foundation  of  godliness.  And  the  human  per- 
sonality will  become  distinct  to  a  man,  in  proportion  as  the  Divine 
personality  is  distinct.  It  is  God  we  have  to  teach  us.  Only  think 
that  when  Moses  was  preaching  to  shepherds  and  cattle-drivers  in  a 
wilderness  where  they  had  many  sheep  to  drive  and  much  cattle  to 
tend,  he  dealt  in  the  same  way  with  this  question  that  our  Saviour  did 
fourteen  hundred  years  afterwards  when  He  was  talking  to  a  lawyer. 

initaneein   There  was  no  difference  in  the  least.    What  was  the  great 

chxuf »     commandment  ?    "  The  Lord  your  God  is  one  Lord,  and 

~'°*^*     thou  Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 

with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength."    "  And  this  command- 

,  ment  that  I  teach  thee  this  day,"  says  Moses,  shall  be  in 

*****  thine  heart."    What  did  our  Saviour  say  when  He  was 

challenged,  "  Which  is  the  great  commandment  in  the  law  ?  "     "  The 

first  and  great  commandment  is  this, — Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 

God  with  all  thy  heart." 

And  as  no  religious  progress  had  been  made  for  fourteen  hundred 
years  before  Christ  from  that  great  foundation  truth,  so  none  has 
been  made  for  the  eighteen  hundred  years  since  Christ  republished 
Moses'  law.  There  we  stand,  and  by  that  we  will  stand,  and  on 
that  we  can  stand,  and  that  we  will  teach  in  India,  God  helping 

Mutt  teach  it  US.      But  wc  must  tcach  it  intelligently.      We   must 

inteiiigenUy.  understand  the  working  of  these  peoples'  minds.  And 
while  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  this  meeting  enlarges  its  sympathies, 
and  will  give  favourable  thought  and  kindly  interpretation  to  eflforts, 
of  which  all  of  us  may  not  utterly  and  completely  approve,  remember 
that  in  dealing  with  India  it  does  not  do  to  beat  drum  and  play  fife, 
People  mutt  be  and  to  glvo  a  light  message  as  you  go  along:  you  have 

understood,  the  burdcu  of  Understanding  those  people  laid  upon  you, 
and  the  Almighty  has  given  you  the  understanding.  Yes,  I  read 
on  Saturday — 

•*  The  world  may  repent  of  its  cruel  youth, 

And  in  age  grow  soft,  and  its  hard  law  bond. 

You  may  save  or  slaughter,  by  rage  or  ruth 
All  forms  tend  on  to  the  still  far  end. 

For  the  gods  who'  have  mercy,  who  save  or  bless, 

Are  the  dreams  of  man  in  his  hopelessness." 

That  is  what  I  meant  just  now  by  English  cultivation  sharpening  the 
shafts  for  Hindu  unbelief.  Missionary  Societies  must  not  be  afraid  of 
their  responsibility ;  even  if  it  touches  national  policy  now  and  then. 
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England  most  not  be  afraid  of  her  Mission.  But  if  individual 
Englishmen  feel  that  God  has  sent  them  a  duty  tosjj^u^dafhiid 
perform,  great  England  will  feel  it  too,  and  will  not  fail  ofheriiution. 
to  discharge  it.  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  time  to  oflfer  one  brief 
illustration  of  what  the  degree  of  this  conviction  of  personality  is, 
and  of  what  the  measure  of  our  responsibility  to  India  is,  which  I 
once  saw  with  my  own  eyes. 

It  was  a  moonlight  night,  close  to  a  temple,  and  a  congregation  was 
breaking  up.     I  had  an  errand  there,  a  good  one,  which  I  will  not  stay  to 
explain.    In  the  midst  of  the  group  I  recognised  the  chief  Brahman  of  the 
place,  who  taught  in  our  Mission  School.     I  said,  "  Whatever  -j.^.  „ 
are  70a  doing  here  ?  "     And  he  said,  '^  What  are  you  doing 
herel"    And  a  very  fair  retort  it  was.      Well,  I  will  save  you  my 
explanation,   that   I   may  have    time  for  his.      ''Well,   sir,"  said    he, 
"what  I  am  doing  here,  is  this.    A  learned  man  has  come  in   fix)m 
Gnntur.    The  inhabitants  thought  that  it  was  a  good  opportunity  to  hear 
a  public  discussion,  between  him  and  me,  upon  some  subjects  connected  with 
our  faith."    I  said,  **  That  is  intensely  interesting  to  me ;  do  tell  me  all 
about  it ;   what  was  your  subject  of  discussion  1 "     "  Well,  we  have  been 
discassing  " — ^he  said  it  as  if  it  were  ever  so  light  a  thing,  but  it  nearly  took 
my  breath  away — "  whether  God  is  Sagunadu,  or  Nirgunadu."     Saguuadu 
*  means  a  being  who  has  qualities,  without  deciding  whether  the  qualities 
are  good  or  bad,  desirable   or  undesirable,   but  something  that  you  can 
fix  year  mind  upon ;   and  Kirgunadu,  a  being  who  has  no  such  qualities, 
80  that  there  is  nothing  by  which  you  can  distinguish  or  recog- 
nise him.     "  Well,"  I  said,  with  some  anxiety,  "  which  side  did  JjJS^^i 
you  take  1 "      And  he  replied,  "  I  took  the  side  of  Sagunadu." 
I  said,  "  That  is  delightful  to  me,  because  I  am  on  that  side  myself  :  tell 
me  how  it  has  gone."      He  glanced  down  at  a  couple  of  new  robes  that  he 
was  wearing,  spick  and  span,  crisp  and  unwashed.     "  Ah  ! "  he  seemed  to 
s^yi "  you  ought  to  know  how  this  thing  has  gone.     The  townsfolk,  because 
they  thought  that  I  had  conducted  my  side  of  the  argument  with  great 
skill,  have  presented  mo  with  this  new  suit."     I  said,  "  I  congratulate  you 
very  much ;"  and  then  he  added,   "  But  my  antagonist,  because  he  also 
conducted  his  side  of  the  dispute  with  very  great  skill,  had  a  new  suit  of 
robes  given  to  him  too,  only  they  are  not  quite  so  new  as  mine." 

Now,  seriously,  my  friends,  and  before  God  our  Father,  whom  to 
know  in  Jesus  Christ  is  life  eternal,  and  about  whom  to  be  in  doubt 
takes  all  the  sunshine  out  of  life,  how  much  knowledge  of  God  is  that  ? 
Why  just  the  difference — ^to  take  an  illustration  again  that  the  ladies 
^11  understand — between  calico  at  ninepence  a  yard,  and  Noreaiimow- 
calico  at  sevenpence  halfpenny.  That  is  the  practical  ledgcofOod. 
hold  upon  God  that  those  townsfolk  had,  with  two  learned  men  to 
teach  them,  who  had  been  specially  brought  together  from  a  distance 
of  ninety  miles.  Do  they  not  want  the  truth  then,  and  has  not 
Jesus  said,  "  I  am  the  Way  and  the  Truth  "  ?  I  said  just  now,  and  I 
▼ill  return  to  it,  and  with  that  I  will  finish,  that  we  all  belong  to  the 
same  race.  Yes,  when  Englishmen  and  Hindus  met  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Ganges,  they  met  as  strangers,  mutually  unintelligible ;  but  once, 
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in  the  pauses  of  traffic  and  straggle,  the  more  gentle  of  them  on  both 

sides  met  each  other.     Of  Sir  William  Jones  we  may  say,  that  with 

respect  to  the  Sanscrit  language,  he  was  the  first  that  ever  burst  into 

that  silent  sea,  and  when  he  navigated  those  still  and  untracked  waters^ 

sipWiUiMi  *^^d  found  there,  as  he  did,  that  strangers  to  himself  were 

Jonea.      navigating  it  too,  he  recognised  sounds  that  set  him  upon 

the  track,  which  other  scholars  have  followed ;  and  it  is  now  found 

that  they  and  we  are  brothers. 

I  will  finish  then  with  what  is  the  duty  of  brother  to 

'       brother,  beautifully  described  by  a  poet  whom  everybody 

loves  :— 

*'  When  brothers  part  for  manhood's  racey 
What  gift  may  most  endaring  prove, 
To  keep  fond  memory  in  her  place. 
And  certify  a  brother's  love  ? 

•  •  •  • 

First,  seek  thy  Savionr  oat,  and  dwell 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  His  roof, 
Till  thou  have  scanned  His  features  well, 
And  known  Him  for  the  Christ  by  proof. 

•  •  •  • 

Then,  potent  with  the  spell  of  Heaven, 
Go,  and  thine  erring  brother  gain  ; 
Entice  him  home,  to  be  forgiven, 
Till  he  too  see  his  Saviour  plain  ; 

•  •  •  • 

That  so,  before  the  judgment-seat, 
Though  changed  and  glorified  each  face, 
Not  unremembered  yo  may  meet, 
For  endless  ages  to  embrace." 

China. 

Eev.  J.  Hudson  Taylor  (China  Inland  Mission):  My  Lord 
Aberdeen, — The  country  to  which  I  desire  to  draw  your  attention 

^^  is  China.  The  Chinese  empire  is  not  a  little  country. 
China  proper  has  eighteen  provinces,  and  is  nearly  as 
large  as  the  whole  of  Europe,  excepting  the  Bussian  empire,  and 
tlie  dependencies  of  China  are  much  larger  than  the  whole  of 
Europe,  including  the  Russian  empire.  Taken  together,  a  Europe 
and  a  half  nearly  is  the  size  of  the  country  to  which  I  wish 
now  to  draw  your  attention.  I  need  scarcely  tell  you  that  it  is  a 
uUtiflB.  P^P^l^^s  country.    We  may  not  stay  to-night  to  discuss  the 

^^  question  of  the  population  of  China,  however  interesting 

it  may  be  ;  for  my  purpose,  it  will  suffice  to  take  the  lowest  estimate, 
and  then  it  will  stand  on  a  par  with  India  and  above  Africa.  If 
you  will  think  not  only  of  the  number  of  people  who  live  there, 
but  of  their  capacity,  you  will  see  that  we  have  a  mighty  nation 
Aaiatdiectuito  deal  with,   who  deserve,  as  has  been  well  said,  our 

p^pi«'  best  prayers  and  our  best  efforts.  They  are  an  in- 
tellectual people.     W!here  is  the  Government  that  has  surpassed 
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China  in  diplomacy?  Where  are  the  merchants  that  have  ex- 
ceeded the  Chinese  in  their  ability  or  in  their  success  ?  Bring  the 
Chinaman  to  England,  an  alien  though  he  be,  allow  him  to  compete 
at  our  universities,  and  he  will  not  only  secure  our  academic  degrees, 
bat  will  take  them  with  honours.  This  people  is  a  great  people, 
and  they  are  capable  of  great  things.  The  purposes  of  God  with 
regard  to  them,  moreover,  must  be  great  purposes.  It  is  not  for 
nothing  that  God  has  preserved  this  people  through  the  past 
millenniums.  We  have  seen  the  rise  and  the  fading  away  in  suc- 
cession of  Egypt,  of  Assyria,  Babylon,  Persia,  Greece,  and  Home ; 
but  China  is  neither  old  nor  eflFete ;  to-day,  she  is  a  living  nation, 
young  and  vigorous  and  full  of  power,  perhaps  only  coming  to  her 
majority,  if  one  might  so  say. 

And  then  again,  my  Ix)rd  and  Christian  friends,  we  all  believe 

in  the  God  of  whom  we  have  been  hearing  as  the  Creator  of  heaven 

and  earth.     Is  it  by  accident  that  beneath  the  broad  acres  of  China 

the  greatest  mineral  wealth  of  the  world  has  been  stored  ?  stored  with 

Had  God  no  purpose  in  view  in  those  immense  coal  fields,»i«^«^^^i*J»« 

•rhich  would  supply  the  world  with  coal  for  two  thousand  years  ? 

Had  God  no  purpose  in  view  in  giving  China  everything  in  the  shape 

of  mineral  wealth  which  has  made  any  country  in  the  west  to  be 

great  or  prosperous?      Surely,  these  things  are  not  by  accident. 

God  surely  has  great  purposes  for  China  in  the  future. 

But  then  they  are  people  with  that  persistent  determination 
tbat  when  they  take  anything  in  hand  they  do  not  easily  lay  it  down 
^^   put  it  aside.     Many  of  you  may  be  familiar   with  Adettrmined 
•He  circumstances   connected  with    the   great  rebellion      p«>p1«' 
^tiich  appeared  likely  to  destroy  China  but  a  few  years  ago. 

You  may  remember  that  not  only  was  China  devastated  by  war  from 
^xthin  her  own  borders  by  her  heathen  subjects,  but  there  was  a  great 
^^chammedan  rebeUion,   and   the  whole  of    Turkestan  was 
^^x^sted  from  her.     And  who  expected  that  it  would  ever  be  tSSJSJice' 
^^<3overed   by  the  Chinese  Emperor  again?      Russia  lightly 
**^^mised  to  give  back  Kuldja  so  soon  as  China  conquered  Turkestan  ;  and 
'^>Tie  of  us  expected  to  see  that  conquest  attempted.      But   when  the 
^xuperor  sent  for  one  of  his  able  generals,  the  late  Governor  Tso,  and  put 
*^e  problem  before  him,  he  was  not  afraid  to  look  it  in  the  face  and  under- 
*^lce  the  re-conquest  of  Turkestan.    And  he  did  it.    When  the  Emperor  said 
•^    him,  "Have  you  thought  of  this  fact,  that  the  distance  from  your 
^«^se  will  be  so  great  that  the  mules  will  eat  all  the  provisions  that  they 
n  carry  before  they  get  to  the  soldiers] "  he  replied,  "  Your  Majesty, 
have  thought   of  it,   and  I   have   my  remedy.     We   will   go  as  far 

we  can  as  soldiers,  and  when  the  food  fails  we  will  all  squat 
•'Own  as  farmers  for  as  many  years  as  may  be  necessary  to  raise  a 
*t:ore  of  provisions,  and  then  we  will  go  on  a^ain  and  repeat  the  process 
^^  often  as  it  is  necessary  until  the  whole  of  Turkestan  is  restored  to  your 
^'^ay."  And  they  did  it.  These  men  were  prepared  to  take  five  years  or 
^^  years  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  This,  then,  is  the  class  of  persons 
"^liat  we  haye  to  dej^l  with  in  Cl^ntv, 
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And  now  they  are  overflowing  their  banks  and  pressing  forward. 
They  are  on  the  move.  Telegraph  lines  now  span  the  empire 
chinA  ovin,  ^^^^  ®^^  ^^  west,  and  it  is  highly  probable  they  will 
movinc.  ^^^^  y^  extended  from  the  western  pro\dnces  of  China 
into  Burmah ;  arrangements  are  in  progress,  if  they  receive  the 
consent  of  the  Government,  by  which  they  can  extend  these  lines 
from  Tali  Fu  right  across  the  border  into  India  and  the  British 
possessions.  Railways  are  being  surveyed  for  and  prepared,  and  China 
is  on  the  move.  Many  of  us  may  have  read  that  able  paper  written 
by  the  Marquis  Tseng  before  he  left  for  China,  "The  sleep  and 
the  awakening."  It  is  possible,  my  Lord,  that  the  day  may  come, 
and  may  not  be  far  distant,  when  the  masters  of  Asia  may  have 
to  speak  of  sleeping  and  of  awakening  too.  It  will  be  well  if  it  be 
not  a  rude  awakening ;  for  China  will  soon  be  a  factor  in  the  world  s 
history,  if  we  mistake  not  the  signs  of  the  times. 

Now  what  has  Chrisitianity  done  for  this  great  people  ?  Early  in 
the  Christian  era,  during  the  first  century  probably,  the  Apostle 
chrittiwiityia  Thomas,  or  somo  of  his  immediate   followers,   reached 

uhina.  China.  No  doubt  they  had  a  measure  of  success  there 
as  elsewhere,  but  so  far  as  we  know  they  failed  in  giving  China  the 
Bible,  and  their  light  died  out  and  we  lose  all  trace  of  them.  But 
later  on  the  Nestorians  went  to  China,  and  they  produced  a  much 
greater  impression  there  from  the  seventh  to  the  fifteenth  centuries. 
They  were  there  during  a  considerable  part  of  that  time  working 
under  the  patronage  of  the  reigning  powers.  By  the  consent  of  one 
of  the  Emperors  a  temple  was  built  in  the  capital  city  of  the  empire, 
and  I  had  the  privilege  when  I  last  was  in  China  of  ioinini? 
'with  a  number  of  Christian  Missionaries  in  a  prayer  meet- 
ing on  the  site  of  that  temple,  and  in  front  of  the  Nestorian  tablet. 
But  the  Nestorians  also  failed  to  give  China  the  Bible,  and  in  course  of 
time  the  corruption  became  more  complete,  and  their  influence  died 
out.  The  Roman  Catholics  first  went  to  China  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  but  they  took  no  Bible  with  them,  and  after  the  Tartar 
dynasty  was  supplanted  and  a  native  dynasty  came  to  the  throne  we 
lose  trace  of  them  until  the  Mission  of  the  Jesuits  was  commenced. 
They  took  science  and  not  the  Bible.  They  made  friends  with  the 
peoxjle ;  they  made  religion  easy ;  they  accepted  ancestral  worship 
_  ,  and  told  their  converts  they  could  even  take  part  in  the 
celebration  of  idolatrous  rites  if  they  would  put  a  cross 
concealed  behind  flowers  in  the  temple,  or  secretly  affix  a  cross  to 
one  of  the  candles  used  in  idolatrous  worship.  They  had  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  considerable  prosperity  until  the  assertion 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  very  properly  aroused  the  jealousy  of 
the  Chinese.  They  would  have  no  imperiurn,  in  imperio  there.. 
Shall  we  have  it  here  soon  ?     The  Jesuits  were  expelled. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  the  first  British  ships  to  China  went  with 
the  Bible.  Alas !  they  took  the  seductive  opium  and  not  the  Bible. 
And  later  it  was  that  the  devoted  Morrison  was  sent  out  by  that 
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noble  Society  which  is  so  worthily  represented  here  by  our  friend 
the  Secretary  of  this  meeting.      He  was  followed  by  equally  worthy 
successors,  and  the  Gospel  of  the  Bible  was  given  to  the    ProtMtant 
Chinese  for  the  first  time.    Missionaries  have  increased     Uiuiont. 
in  nornber,  and  the  work  has  progressed  with  great  encouragement 
compared  with  the  resources  that  have  been  used  in  the  evangeli- 
sation of  China.     The  success  of  the  work  has  been  remarkably 
cheering ;    but  when  we  look  back  to  eighty  years  of  -^^^^ 
Missionary  labour,  and  compare  it  with  the  results  of       "■«»»• 
eighty  years  of  commercial  labour,  I  am  afraid  our  brows  must  be 
covered  with  shame  and  our  hearts  filled  with  sorrow.    After  eighty 
years  of  Missionary  labour  we  are  thankful  for  thirty-two  thousand 
commnnicants ;    after  eighty  years  of  commercial  labour  there  are 
more  than  one  hundred   and  fifty  millions  of   opium    commere* 
smokers  in  China.*    You  may  go  through  China  and  you    iJ^onoM. 
will  find  thousands,  I  can  safely  say  tens  of  thousands,  of  towns  and 
villages  in  which  there  are  but  small  traces  of  the  Bible  or  of  Christian 
influence.      You  will  scarcely  find  a  hamlet  in  which  the  opium  pipe 
does  not  reign.     Ah !  we  have  given  China  something  besides  the 
Gospel,  something  that  is  doing  more  harm  in  a  week  than  the  united 
efiforts  of  all  our  Christian  Missionaries  are  doing  good  in  a  year. 
Oh,  the  evils  of  opium !    The  slave  trade  was  bad ;  the  drink  is  bad; 
the  licensing  of  vice  is  bad ;  but  the  opium  traffic  is  the  sum  of 
villanies.     It  debauches  more  families   than   drink;   it 
makes  more  slaves  directly  than  the  slave  trade;  and  it  '^^•'•p^*^ 
demoralises  more  sad  lives  than  all  the  licensing  systems  in  the  world. 
Will  you  not  pray,  my  friends  ? — I  entreat  you  to  pray  to  the  mighty 
(rod  that  he  will  bring  this  great  evil  to  an  end.     Do  we  not  owe 
China,  then,  by  the  wrong  we  have  done  her,  and  by  her  great 
needs,  the  Gospel?    Now  is  the  time  of  opportunity.     We  were  very 
far  from  China  once.      Now  China  is  near.     1  need  not  tell  you  the 
whole  country  is  open  to  us.      Now  by  treaty-right,  with  passport 
in  hand,  we  pass  into  every  province  with   safety  and   comfort, 
travelling  along  the  great  highways  and  rivers  of  China. 

Not  merely  do  our  young  men  accomplish  these  long  journeys,  but  our 
Missionaries  take  their  wives  to  the  very  borders  of  Thibet,  beyond  tho 
great  wall  and  confines  of  Mongolia,  and  to  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  west  and  south  of  China.  Our  single  sisters  too^^'^JJ^J^J 
are  able  to  take  long  journeys  of  thousands  of  miles,  and  they 
find  everywhere  a  welcome  from  their  Chinese  sisters,  and  they  have  tho 
opportunities  of  telling  them  of  Jesus  and  His  love.  And  they  do  not 
^^  this  message  in  vain.  I  might  tell  you  of  a  city  to  which  two  of  our 
'a<ly  Missionaries  went  for  the  fii-st  time  in  December  last  year.  Before  tho 
end  of  February  they  were  able  to  give  us  an  account  of  sixteen  families 

At  a  gnbseqnent  meeting  Mr.  Iludson  Taylor  drew  attention  to  the  inaccuracy 
0'  this  statement,  and  aaid, "  1  mentioned  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  as  the  number 
<«  ^Jpittinsmokere,  instead  of  tho  number  of  opium  smokers  and  their  families  who  are 
''^^^g  directly  from  the  evil" 
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who  had  heard  the  Gospel  and  had  accepted  it ;  had  hurnod  their  idoto 
and  ancestral  tablets,  and  were  meeting  for  Christian  worship. 
««*«~*^|^ About  two  years  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  travelling  through 
*^^  nine  of  the  eighteen  provinces  of  China.     During  part  of  that 

journey,  Mr.  Orr  Ewing,  a  merchant  from  Glasgow,  was  my  companion. 
He  had  thrown  up  a  large  and  prospei-ous  business  at  his  Master's  com- 
mand to  labour  for  Christ  there ;  and  he  would  tell  you,  as  he  said  at  the 
last  meeting  at  which  I  was  present  in  China,  "  I  never  made  so  good  an 
investment  in  my  life." 

In  that  long  journey  of  six  months  there  were  certain  things  that  filled 

me  with  joy.     I  saw  that  the  Missionaries  in  various  parts  had  won  the 

confidence  of  the  people  far  in  advance  of  anything  that  I  had 

The«M*^J|^»seen  before.     This  gave  me  great  joy.     I  saw  little  country 

'**^*'         churches  in  places  where  a  few  years  ago  the  Gospel  had  never 

been  sounded.    I  witnessed  in  some  of  the  newest  stations  the  baptism  of 

the  first  converts,  and  this,  too,  gave  me  great  joy.     But  there  was  one 

thing  that  was  more  remarkable,  and  more  interesting  and  encouraging 

than  all,  and  that  was  the  remarkable  ripeness  of  the  people  for  the 

Gospel.     They  wore  not  longing  for  the  Gospel,  many  of  them 

t?S>s*eL    ^^^  never  heard  of  it,  but  they  were  longing  for  that  which 

^       the  Gospel  brings ;  and  when  wo  stood  up  and  preached  to 

them  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Deliverer  from  the  power  of  sin,  the  Deliverer  from 

the  love  of  sin  and  the  dominion  of  sin,  as  well  as  the  Deliverer  from  the* 

penalty  of  sin,  we  had  eager  hearers  everywhere.     Day  by  day  we  were* 

entreated  to  stay ;  and  when  we  did  set  off  we  were  entreated  to  return, 

many  saying,  "We  cannot  take  in  much  of  this  doctrine,  it  is  so  new;; 

we  cannot  learn  much  at  once ;  can  you  not  send  others  to  teach  us  1  **" 

Everywhere  that  we  went  we  found   an  open    door   and  a. 

Open  doort.    ^^elcome ;  and  I  beUeve  that  to-day  you  may  safely  say  that: 

in  sixteen  out  of  the  eighteen  provinces  very  few  difficulties  indeed  woulcQ 

be  found  in  going  into  any  city ;  and  in  the  remaining  two  provinces,, 

though  the  difficulties  are  considerable,  they  are  not  at  all  insuperable.. 

Even  lady  Missionaries  have  ti-avelled  through  the  province  of  Hu-nan ;; 

and  if  they  are  acquainted  with  the  language  and  customs  of  the  people,, 

and  act  wisely,  they  will  find  a  welcome  and  an  opening  in  many  parts  oE 

those  provinces. 

Now  is  the  time  of  our  opportunity.     These  people  are  passing: 
away  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Gospel ;  these  millions  of  China  aree 
Now  i«  our   unsaved.     Oh !  my  dear  friends,  may  I  say  one  word  about 
opportunity,  that  coudition  ?    The  Bible  says  of  the  heathen  that  they 
are  without  hope :  will  you  say  there  is  good  hope  for  them  of  whomc 
the  Word  of  God  says,  "  They  are  without  hope,  without  Gt)d  in  the 
world"?    The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  prefaced  His  word  with  th« 
solemn  declaration,  "  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  th^ 
end ; "  and  He  says  of  the  unbelieving  and  the  abominable,  of  mur- 
derers and  whoremongers,  sorcerers,  and  idolaters,  and  liars,  tha* 
their  part  is  in  the  lake  of  fire.     My  dear  friends,  a  thousand  an  hoi:« 
are  passing  to  Christless  graves,  and  what  will  you  do 
Appeal,     rjsy^^  Master  says,  "  Go."    The  needs  of  the  people  cr3 
"  Come."    What  will  you  do  ?    You  have  the  key  of  the  kingdom  « 
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Heaven ;  will  yon  open  the  door  and  let  them  in,  or  will  you  lock  the 
door  and  leave  them  out  ?    May  God  guide  your  answer  I 

AJrica. 

Sev.  Ezeldel  Lones  (Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  firom  Soath 
Africa) :  My  Lord  Aberdeen, — I  find  that  there  is  upon  the  paper 
attached  to  my  name  a  subject  thus  described,  ''The 
condition  of  Africa."  Now,  so  much  has  been  already  said  ■^••'* 
and  written  about  Africa  and  Afirican  Missions  as  to  make  it  somewhat 
difficult  at  this  late  date  to  add  anything  which  is  not  likely  to  come 
to  an  audience  like  this  with  the  freshness  and  force,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  charm,  of  ancient  history.  Yet,  at  whatever  risk  to  your 
patience,  I  feel  bound  to  speak  briefly  according  to  what  is  written. 

I  have  simply  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  Missionary  work  in  Africa. 
My  principal  reference  will  be  to  South  Africa,  for  two   reasons. 
First  of  all,  because,  as  many  will  know,  that  is  un- 
qnestionably  the  key  to  the  whole  Continent,  and  forms  ***  ^"*** 
the  principal  basis  of  operations  from  which  that  whole  Continent  is 
destined  to  be  evangelised  and  civilised.      And  I  speak  of  this  part 
especially  also,  because  it  has  been  my  lot  and  privilege  to  reside 
in  that  country  for  fifteen  and  a  half  years  as  one  amongst  many 
ilissionaries,  representing  different  branches  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  of  course  holding  their  respective  difierences,  but  all  using  almost 
the  same  methods,  and  aiming  exactly  at  the  same  end, — that  end 
Jou  know  is  first  to  say  to  all  classes  of  people  in  South  Africa, 
irrespective  of  race  and  colour :  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  which 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world ; "  and  then  to  say  to  one 
and  all,  «  Go  forth  from  the  foot  of  His  cross  to  do  justly,  "^* »•••*«•• 
to  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  your  God." 

And  you  know  with  what  result  this  has  been  done ;  how,  as  the 
J'esTilt  of  the  combined  eflforts  of  the  Churches  in  that  great  land, 
already  the  dark  night  of  heathenism,  the  night  of  cen-  ^^ 
Juries,  is  passing,  and  the  more  than  dawn  of  a  brighter 
^y  is  appearing;  and  even  now,  from  Cape  Town  to  points  right 
l^eyond  the  northern  bounds  of  the  Transvaal  Republic,  thousands 
^f  people  who  heretofore  walked  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great 
l^ght,  since  they  have  heard  of  Him  who  is  a  light  to  lighten  the 
gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  Israel.  What  I  want  to  say  principally 
^8  this,  that  South  Africa  as  a  country,  and  considering  all  its  peoples, 
*ias  of  late  undergone  a  great  change,  and  has  experienced  a  very 
great  improvement.  This,  I  believe,  to  have  resulted  more  from  the 
preaching  and  teaching  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  especially 
^mong  the  native  races  in  that  country,  than  from  any  other  cause. 

In  that  country,  where  until  within  a  very  recent  date  all  was  w^ild 
*^eathenism,  as  you  know,  there  has  sprung  up  not  less  than  four  European 
^^lonies,  two  Dutch  and  two  English;  and  as  Lord  Carnarvon  Las  told 
^  in  a  splendid  article  which  he  has  contributed  to  the  Fortnightly  lieview 

you  h  1^ 
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for  this  montli,  alreadyy  so  rich  has  South  Africa  proved  itself  to  be  in  its 
resoiirces  both  mineral  and  agricultural ;  and,  what  is  more,  so  congenial  a 

habitation  is  it  for  man,  that  there  is  a  perfect  scramble  at  the 
gJjJJ^JJjJ^  present  time  for  slices  of  territory  here  and  there  by  one  nation 

and  another.  Now,  the  question  is,  What  is  the  cause  of  all 
this?  What  has  brought  about  this  possibility  in  Africa,  which  has 
created  this  new  and  this  great  fact  in  South  African  history  1  I  come 
as  a  Missionary  now  to  tell  you ;  I  make  no  venture,  and  I  do  not  speak 
in  haste;  I  can  bring  a  thousand  and  more  competent  witnesses  to 
prove  that  the  preaching  and  teaching  of  the  Gospel,  especially  to  the 
native  races  of  that  country,  has  had  more  to  do  with  bringing  about  this 
changed  and  bettered  condition  in  the  whole  country  than  all  other  things 
besides.     In  saying  this  I  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  it  to  be  understood  as 

being  unmindful  of  other  and  very  valuable  agencies.     I  do 
^>^?2?4!"  ^^*  ^^^  ^  underi'ate  these  for  one  moment     I  know  that 

very  much  is  due,  in  the  development  of  that  country,  to 
its  attractive  position,  I  know  that  very  much  is  due  to  Imperial  and 
Colonial  statesmanship,  and  also  to  the  investment  of  large  capital  in  a 
variety  of  public  improvements,  as  well  as  in  commerce  and  agriculture ; 
I  know  that  very  much  is  due  to  the  energy  and  enterprise  and  fair 
dealing  with  the  native  races  of  many  European  merchants  and  farmers; 
and  I  know  very  much  is  also  due,  last  but  not  least,  to  an  almost  ubiquitous 

(for  there  is  a  newspaper  in  almost  every  African  town),  a 
^^*^^J^^  somewhat  narrow  but  very  outspoken,  a  very  wideawake  and 

always  lively  journalism.  Very  much  is  due  to  these  causes ; 
but  I  declare  to  you  that  my  firm  conviction  is  that  all  these  things  put 
together  would  have  been  insufficient,  would  have  utterly  failed  to  bring 
about  the  South  Africa  of  to-day,  apart  from  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  faithful  and  successful  work  of  the  Christian  Missionaries 
of  the  various  denominations  of  the  Church. 

It  must  be  understood  that  South  Africa  is  a  Colonial  country,  and  that 
the  favourable  conditions  of  that  country  at  the  present  time  are  largely  due 

to  this — that  what  is  called  the  native  question  has  been  in  a 
«ae£ra[*    ^S^  measure  settled,  and  settled  so  far  upon  principles  which 

are  creditable  to  all  the  parties  which  have  had  to  do  with  them. 
What  I  say  is  that  the  mutual  relations  which  exist  between  native  people 
and  European  in  South  Africa  at  the  present  time,  and  the  prosperous  con- 
dition of  the  country  is  due  to  that  Gospel,  the  progress  of  which  we  are  met 
at  the  present  time  in  this  great  Conference  to  promote.  To  say  that  the 
Missionary  in  South  Africa  has  been  the  pioneer  of  civilisation  is  not  to 
utter  a  hackneyed  and  lifeless  truism. 

I  can  only  speak,  of  course,  positively  and  definitely  of  that  section  of 
the  work  belonging  to  the  Church  of  which  I  am  a  minister,  that  is  the 

Wesleyan  Methodist :  but  as  the  result  of  our  labours  we  have 
^^'^     at  this  time  in  connection  with  the  South  African  Methodist 

Conference  and  in  connection  with  the  Transvaal  Mission,  thirty 
thousand  people  who  are  members  of  our  Church  or  on  trial  for  Church 
membership.  I  know  I  am  only  speaking  of  this  one  section  of  Mission 
work.  There  are  many  ministers  belonging  to  other  Churches  who  could 
give  a  like  encouraging  account.  Where,  less  than  one  hundred  years  ago^ 
there  was  no  sanctuary  or  place  of  worship  at  all,  we  have  two  hundred 
and  ninety-three  chapel  buildings, — ^substantial  places  where  public  wor* 
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iLip  is  conducted,  and  where  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  preached — besides 
almost  a  thousand  other  preaching  places.  We  have  two  thousand  two 
hondred  and  eighty  lay  preachers  and  other  general  Christian  workers,  and 
twenty-nine  thousand  eight  hundred  Church  members ;  fourteen  thousand 
children  in  the  Sunday  schools ;  fifteen  thousand  children  in 
the  day  schools ;  and  nine  native  training  institutions  in  vigor-  '^  ^ 
008  working  at  the  present  time. 

These  are  results  achieved  from  very  small  beginnings  and  in  face  of 
many  hindrances.    They  are  also  results  in  connection  with  one  section  of 
the  Church,   not  to  speak  of  Church  Missions,  Presbyterian  Missions, 
Moravian  Missions,  and  of  the  servants  of  the  London  Mis- 
nonaiy  Society,  who  could  all  give  their  account  if  called  upon.    ^*jjjj^,®' 
I  say,  the  bettered  condition  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  results 
more  than  from  anything  else^  from  the  teaching  and  preaching  of  the 
Gospel. 

Then  as  to  the  hindrances  against  which  this  has  been  done. 
Colonial  prejudice — ^some  of  it  can  be  excused  and  borne  with,  but 
lome  of  it  has  no  sufficient  explanation  and  no  valid  excuse.  Then 
there  are  the  native  customs  such  as  polygamy,  and  the  g.  ^^ 
disgusting  and  loathsome  rite  of  circumcision  which  is 
practised  amongst  the  people,  together  with  beer  drinking  and  native 
dancing,  and  all  kinds  of  sin  connected  with  their  customs.  But 
polygamy,  that  is  the  great  hindrance,  that  is  the  basal  sin  of  South 
Africa  among^  the  natives.  The  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has 
largely  corrected  this,  and  has  taught  them  that  every  Christian  man 
most  be  a  man  with  one  wife,  and  that  he  must  take  care  of  her. 
This  glorious  work  has  gone  on,  and  as  it  has  dealt  with  this  it  has 
fittempted  to  deal  with  all  native  customs ;  and  all  that  South  Africa 
iwnts  throughout  the  whole  of  the  continent  is  that  the  Grospel  shall 
he  extended  till  all  its  races  come  to  rejoice  in  Him  who  said,  "  I  am 
the  Light  of  the  world." 

A  Oeneral  Survey. 

Eev.  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D.  (Philadelphia,  U.S.A.) :  My  Lord 
Aberdeen,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — ^I  have  been  asked  to  attempt  the 
stupendous  task  of  making  in  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes  a 
general  survey.  A  survey  of  what  ?  To  tell  in  twenty  minutes  the 
ti«toiy  of  a  hundred  years  of  Modem  Missions ;  to  tell  the  story  of 
a  race  lying  in  tha  lap  of  the  Evil  One,  with  vast  tracts  -  ..  . 
of  darkness,  and  the  habitations  of  cruelty, — to  take  a  ^  ^*° 
rorvey  of  eighteen  hundred  years  of  Christian  history,  or  a  survey  of 
the  future  which  yet  lies  before  us,  before  this  world  is  evangelised 
«  reclaimed  to  God.  I  can  do  no  more,  my  Lord,  than  attempt 
to  touch  upon  a  few  salient  points  of  transcendent  importance  and 
interest  with  respect  to  this  question. 

Now,  first  of  all,  let  me  say  that  in  the  exuberance  of  our 
congratulations  and  rejoicings  in  the  completion  of  the  first  century 
of  Modem  MissionSi  ve  are  in  serious  danger  of  overlooking  the  fact 
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that  we  have  great  cause  for  penitence  and  humiliation.    This,  < 
„,  .      brethren,  we  must  remember,  is  only  the  conclusioi 

the  first  century  of  Modem  Missions.     For  eight 
hundred  years  and  more  our  blessed  Lord  has  been  waiting  to  '^ 
of  the  travail  of  His  soul,  and  to  be  satisfied;"  and  during  t] 
eighteen — nearly  nineteen  centuries,  there  have  passed  from  the  st 
of  human  existence  not  less  than  fifty  generations  of  the  hui 
race,  including  in  those  fifty  generations,  at  the  lowest  computat 
not  less  than  thirty  thousand  millions  of  souls,  or  twenty  times 
population  of  the  globe  to-day.    Let  us  remember  that  apart  £ 
the  evangelistic  efforts  of  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  sex^ond,  cent 
of  the  Christian  era,  there  has  been  nothing  attempted  that  dese: 
the  name,  in  behalf  of  this  perishing  race,  until  within  the 
VcffiaotiBthe  hundred  years.    The  thousand  years  succeeding  the  t 
pMt       when  Constantino  ascended  the  throne,  that  should  I 
been  an  introduction  to  the  millennium  of  Christ's  reign,  wex 
thousand  years  of  dark  ages,  in  which  the  light  of  Christianity 
almost  quenched.    And  even  when  Luther  sounded  the  trumpe 
the  Reformation,  while  he  exhumed  the  doctrine  of  justificatioE 
faith,  the  right  of  the  private  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures, 
other  kindred  doctrines  of  the  Eeformation,  he  failed  to  empha 
the  individual  duty  of  consecrating  oneself  in  personal  effort  to 
evangelisation  of  a  lost  world ;  and  we  had  to  wait  three  hund 
years  more  before  the  Church  awoke  to  the  sense  of  her  duty  t 
dying  world,  and  her  debt  to  the  nations  of  the  Gentiles. 

And  now  look  at  this  great  map  of  the  world  to-day.  II 
said  that  facts  and  figures  may  sometimes  be  made  to  lie,  and  I  h 
no  doubt  about  it,  and  yet  we  find  in  figures  at  least  a  measure  ol 
approximation  to  truth.  Suppose  we  take  the  present  populatioi 
the  globe  in  round  numbers  at  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  people 
is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  seven  hv;ndred  and  fifty  milliona  of  t 

fifteen  hundred  millions  have  never  heard  of  Christ,  h 
^    *  "**  never  seen  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  have  ne 
seen,  to  recognise  it,  the  face  of  a  living  Missionary. 

I  want  you  to  remember  that  whilst  we  talk  of  one  hund 
millions  of  Protestants,  or  perhaps  from  one  hundred  and  sixteei 
one  hundred  and  thirty  millions,  we  include  in  that  number, 
Protestants,  everybody  that  does  not  belong  to  any  other  categc 
Kobert  G-.  IngersoU,  of  America,  belongs  to  the  hundred  mUl 
Protestants ;  the  atheists,  agnostics,  and  infidels  all  come  into 

reckoning  of  the  Christian  element,  because  they  do 

belong  elsewhere  by  any  scientific  classification.  1 
simple  fact  is,  that  to-day,  so  far  as  we  know,  we  have  on  the  enl 
globe  not  more  than  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  millions  of  Protest 
Church  members.  Now  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  li 
wise,  that  this  whole  body  of  Protestant  Christendom  sends  ton 
into  the  dark  places  of  the  earth  and  habitations  of  cruelty  o 
ftom  five  to  six  thmuand  workers.    The  astounding  &ct  has  b 
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before  ns,  that  of  some  thirty-six  thousand  workers  thi/rty  thousand 
came  frcmy  heathenism  itself,  those  that  have  been  con-     Aaother 
Teited  out  of  the  midst  of  the  pagan  world.    So  that  out  lUrtiiiif  fact 
of  those  that  have  been  brought  from  heathenism  there  are  supplied 
to-daj  from  five  to  six  times  as  many  workers  as  all  Christendom 
famishes  to  evangelise  the  dark  places  of  the  earth. 

Look  at  that  map.     I  wish  I  could  in  colours  portray  adequately  the 
extent  of  the  dark  places  of  the  earth.     If  we  start,  for  instance,  from  the 
eastern  limit  of  Liberia  and  Senegambia,  towards  the  western 
limit  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  then  go  directly  south,*'"^''^**- 
between  the  great  lakes  on  the  east  and  those  noble  stations  'which  Henry 
Gmttan  Quinness  and  his  heroic  company  of  workers  established,  from 
Banana,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  to  Equatorville,  we  shall  find  one  entire 
district  of  darkness  scarcely  Ut  up  by  a  Missionary  station.     If  we  start  at 
the  eastern  boundaries  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  journey  through 
Torkestan   and  Thibet  to  the  mountainous  limits  on  East         ^^ 
Mongolia,  we  shall  find  another  district  scarcely  lit  up  with  a  Missionary 
station.     If  you  start  from  the  southern  shore  of  Florida,  and  di-aw  a  line 
directly  through  Texas  to  the  Pacific  coast,  the  entire  territory 
urath  of  that  line  to  the  limits  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  are  dark,     ^^^ 
irith  scarce  any  light  whatever,  under  the  deepest  degiadation 
of  the  most  superstitious  forms  of  Roman  Catholicism.     There  are  three 
npablics  in  South  America  in  which,  ten  years  ago,  there  ^vas  but  a 
nngle  Protestant  Christian  labourer,  and  she  was  a  godly  woman  who  could 
not  allow  these  dark  places  to  remain  without  at  least  an  eifort  for  their 
evangelisation. 

I  need  not  stop  to  speak  of  the  awful  and  melancholy  facts  of  the  dark- 
ness of  heathenism,  and  I  shall  not  stop  to  speak  of  the  apathy  and  lethargy 
of  the  Christian  Church.  Think  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  being 
the  aggregate  sum  given  by  the  magnificent  nations  of  Christen-  ^^  a»«p«n 
dom  every  year  for  the  evangelisation  of  the  globe.  Why,  my  friends  and 
h«thren,  there  is  enough  money  buried  in  the  city  of  London  in  the  houses 
<rf  Christian  people  in  jewellery  and  silver  plate  to  evangelise  the  globe. 
But  I  want  to  say  that  notwithstanding  all  these  and  other  discouraging 
facts  there  aro  some  encouraging  features  in  this  survey. 

I  heard  a  woman  say  the  other  day,  coming  over  in  the  Umbria — she 
^  seated  by  an  intelligent  gentleman  who  echoed  the  sentiment — **  1  do 
^  care  much  about  Missions  "  (we  were  tr}dng  to  have  some 
ffissionary  meetings  on  board  the  Umbria);  and  he  replied,  ^JJ^J^J^, 
**Nor  I  either;  fori  have  been  in  several  countries  where 
Hissionaries  were  at  work,  and  I  never  could  see  that  they  had  done 
^  particle  of  good;  in  fact,  it  seemed  to  me  thai  the  natives  would  have 
1^  better  off  if  the  Missionaries  had  not  gone  there."  It  simply  reminded 
>w  of  a  woman  who  went  from  New  York  City,  and  spent  eighteen  months 
^  a  foreign  shore  in  the  midst  of  one  of  our  most  prosperous  Missions. 
She  came  back  and  said  to  her  friends  that  she  could  see  no  good 
^coomplished  by  the  Missions.  She  said,  ''Why  I  have  lived  eighteen 
BMmtbs  opposite  the  Mission  chapel,  and  there  was  not  a  single  native  ever 
entered  the  doors."  The  simple  fact  was  that  the  chapel  was  erected  for  tho 
convenience  of  foreign  residents,  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
^▼es  would  attend  there^  and  they  would  not  have  understood  the 
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language  in  which  the  Gospel  was  preached  if  they  had  gone.  She  ha< 
not  taken  the  pains  to  go  inside  the  doors,  and  of  course  she  had  no 
visited  the  Mission  premises,  and  she  came  hack  to  enlighten  the  vorl< 
with  regard  to  the  present  ill  success  of  Missions. 

Talk  of  Missions  as  a  failure !    Weak  man  as  I  am,  and  nnleamei 

as  I  am  in  comparison  with  many  I  see  around  me,  I  am  prepared  t 

challenge,  on  this  or  on  any  other  platform,  the  contra 

A  ehaUenre.  ^^y ^j^  ^f  ^j^ jg  proposition — that,  for  the  amount  of  monej 

time,  and  men  expended  on  the  Foreign  Mission-field,  results  si 
stupendous  have  never  been  known  since  God  said,  "  Let  there  b 
light,  and  there  was  light."  It  was  well  said  this  afternoon  tha 
statistics  cannot  represent  the  result  of  Foreign  Missions.  No,  o 
course  they  cannot,  for  they  fall  far  behind  the  great  sum  of  thi 
good  that  has  been  accomplished. 

I  believe  in  the  Gospel  as  a  dviliser,  and  if  there  were  nothing  mon 
possible  to  do  than  to  civihse  and  humanise  the  great  nations  of  the  eartl 

that  are  in  the  darkness  of  paganism,  it  would  still  be  our  dut] 
'cWiJiiS?*  ^^  attempt  that  work.    Why,  my  dear  friends,  remember  thai 

your  own  Sir  Bartle  Erere  said  that  wherever  the  Gospel  goei 
it  gives  dignity  to  labour  and  dignity  to  woman,  that  it  sanctifies  marriage 
and  promotes  the  brotherhood  of  man.  My  friend  Dr.  lindley,  among  the 
Zulus,  told  me  quaintly  once  that  the  first  evidence  of  coming  to  Christ 
among  tho  Zulus  was  the  sense  of  comparative  nakedness.  A  man,  fox 
ninstnti       iostanco,  goes  to  Mission  premises,  and  for  some  small  article 

which  he  barters  in  trade  obtains  a  common  calico  shirt,  worth 
from  fivepence  to  sixpence.  Then  putting  that  on,  he  comes  the  next  da; 
for  a  pair  of  common  duck  pants,  costing  about  the  same  amount.  Bl 
cannot  have  comfort  of  that  shirt  without  something  to  cover  his  nethe 
extremities.  Then  the  next  day  he  goes  back,  and  he  wants  a  three-legge 
stool,  such  as  those  on  which,  when  we  were  boys,  perhaps  we  used  to  mxl 
the  cows ;  for  he  must  not  sit  on  the  ground  any  more  and  soil  his  pant 
"  Now,"  said  Dr.  Lindley,  "when  that  man  gets  that  calico  shirt  and  tlio 
duck  pants  on,  and  he  sits  on  that  stool  nine  inches  high,  he  is  about  nxi 
thousand  miles  above  all  the  heathen  round  about  him." 

Talk  of  the  results  of  Missions !  I  can  tell  you  of  a  single  Missio: 
ary  station  in  the  East,  near  the  Bosphorus,  which  in  about  fourt«< 
years  established  a  central  nucleus,  with  twelve  stations  round  aboi 

Aaothtt      ^^»  ^^^  seven  of  them  containing  self-supporting  Christie 

Churches.    All  that  work  of  fourteen  years  was  accoD 

plished  with  less  money  than  built  the  church  in  the  city  of  Detroit  J 

which  I  preached  for  thirteen  years  of  my  ministry — all  accomplisbe 

at  so  small  a  cost. 

Now,  my  time  is  rapidly  being  consumed;  but,  my  friends,  I  b^i 
you  to  notice  a  few  of  the  great  principles  that  must  underlie  th< 
prosecution  of  Foreign  Missions.  I  want  to  say — ^and  it  is  a  mos' 
Pretent  rate  of  profouud  couviction  of  my  being,  on  this  subject — tba^ 

progTMt.      the  world  will  never  be  converted  or  evangelised  at  th* 

present  rate  of  progress.     The  fact  is — and  it  is  a  melancholy  feet — 

^  that  although  we  have  the  Bible  translated  into  nearly  three  hundred 
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langnages  and  dialects,  with  some  five  or  six  thousand  Missionaries 
at  work,  including  lady  Missionaries,  and  about  thirty  thousand 
Dative  ministers,  teachers,  and  helpers  also  at  work,  gathered  out 
from  heathendom,  there  are  more  unevangelised  souls  on  the  earth 
to^y  than  during  any  previous  decade  of  human  history.  The 
population  of  the  globe  is  rapidly  far  outstripping  all  the  efforts  of 
the  Christian  Church  to  overtake  it. 

There  is  something  radically  wrong  in  the  prosecution  of  Foreign 
Missions.    I  believe  it ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  our  Blessed    g^^^i^^ 
Lord  would  never  give  us  a  problem  to  solve,  impossible  of      wnmf 
Bolution.    We  have  left  out  some  great  elements  necessary  ••"a^^*** 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  Missionary  enterprise  as  projected  by  our 
Lord,  or  before  now  the  world  would  have  been  illumined.    Now  look 
at  the  four  Gospels.     See  how  Christ  has  given  us  the  secret  of  this 
great  success  for  which  we  are  looking  prayerfully  and  hopefully 
forward.    Four  principles  He  lays  down.    First  of  all,  that  Jerusalem 
shall  be  the  radiating  centre  from  which  the  Gospel  shall  go  into 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth.    We  have  been  following  Theprindpitof 
a  policy  of  concentration.    The  Gospel  policy  is  the  policy      diauion. 
of  diflfusion,  and  we  have  yet  to  recognise  that  fact, — not  concen- 
tration, but  diffusion ;  not  the  selection  of  fields  because  they  seem 
to  be  promising,  or  are  attractive  because  permeated  with  modern 
occidental  civilisation.     We  are  to  go  to  every  field  and  every  class 
of  people;  and  if  we  make  any  discrimination  it  is  to  be  in  favour  of 
the  worst  and  lowest,  for  that  is  the  spirit  of  the  love  of  God. 

I  want  to  say  again  that  in  my  judgment  our  Lord  gives  us 
4  second  great  principle  that  we  have  partially  overlooked,  if  not 
wholly,  and  that  is — that  the  great  work  of  evangelising  the  world 
can  never  successfully  be  done  by  proxy.      Not  if  you  The  personal 
have  a  hxmdred  Societies,  girdling  the  earth  with  a  net-     element 
Work  of  Christian  Missionary  effort,  can  you  absolve  yourself,  by 
^y  personal  liberality  out  of  your  purse,  from  the  personal  duty  of 
labouring  for  the  lost.     We  can  never  bring  this  world  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ  by  an  ordained  set  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel.     We 
^niist  do  what  the  primitive  Christians  did  when  they  "  went  every- 
where preaching  the  Word,  except  the  Apostles,"  who  remained  at 
Jerusalem  :•  they  went  everywhere  talking  about  Jesus ;  they  simply 
told  what  they  knew.     Theirs  was  no  eloquent  discourse  after  the 
dialectical  fashion  of  the  schools.     No,  dear  friends ;  the  men  that 
were  in  the  Apostolic  succession   stayed  at  Jerusalem,  while  the 
common  laity  went  out;  and  the  Apostles  are  mentioned  Example  of  th» 
as  being  excepted,  in  order  that  we  may  understand  that    e«riy  church, 
the  preaching  that  was  done  was  not  done  by  the  Apostles,  because 
they  were  not  scattered  abroad,  but  it  was  the  common  disciples ;  and 
the  reason  why  in  the  first  century  heathen  fanes  began  to  be  for- 
saken of  worshippers,  and  heathen  priests  began  to  tremble  lest 

*  Acta  yiii,  1-4  ;  zi.  19,  20. 
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their  idols  should  have  no  more  devotees,  was  because  this  magnificent 
work  was  taken  up  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  disciples;  they  were 
scattered  abroad  with  the  message  of  salvation  flying  ifrom  lip  to 
ear,  descending  from  ear  to  heart,  coming  up  from  heart  to  lip, 
and  again  going  forth  from  the  lip  to  the  ears  of  others. 

I  not  only  believe  that  we  ought  to  have  men  in  the  Foreign  Mission- 
field  that  are  not  quite  as  well  qualified  as  our  doctors  of  divinity  and 
our  great  translators  and  linguists, — I  not  only  believe  that  we  ought  to 
have  men  that  are  sent  forth  as  evangelists  because  they  have  the  secret  of 
soul-winniDg,  but  I  believe  we  ought  to  crowd  pagan  peoples 
^252J2Soil  ^^*'^  colonies  of  Christian  workers, — blacksmiths,  and  masons, 
and  carpenters,  and  seamstresses ;  and  all  these  difierent  trades, 
as  well  as  the  learned  professions,  being  put  down  in  the  midst  of  heathen- 
dom to  represent  what  a.  man  can  do  in  his  calling,  whatever  it  be — in  the 
calling  in  which  he  is  found  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  if  he  therein  abides  with 
God.  There  is  no  reason  why  Christian  England  should  not  do  in  Missions 
just  what  she  does  when  she  colonises  such  a  country  as  Australia, — ^send 
a  colony,  not  in  the  interests  of  commerce  alone,  not  in  the  interests  of 
trade  alone,  not  in  the  interests  of  national  glory  and  extension  alone,  but 
in  the  interests  of  the  spreading  of  the  Kedeemer's  Kingdom — that  is 
the  only  way  we  can  overtake  the  evangelisation  of  the  population  of  the 
globe. 

It  has  been  nobly  said  to-night  that  we  must  depend  upon  heathenism 

with  its  converts  to  develop  Christian  workers.    But  that  is  the  second 

crop,  not  the  first.     Did  you  ever  notice  in   the  thirteenth  chapter  of 

Matthew  how  much  light  Christ  throws  on  this  subject  1     In  the  first  of 

these  parables  He  says,  **  The  seed  is  the  Word  of  God."    In  the  second  of 

^^^^^  these  parables  He  says,  "The  good  seed  are  the  children  of 

'  the  kingdom."     My  friends,  you  can  never  bring  the  heathen 

to  the  knowledge  of  Christ  even  by  planting  and  scattering  broadcast  the 

Word  of  God  alone.     You  must  sow  Christian  lives  among  those  people. 

You  have  got  to  set  side  by  side  with  the  good  seed  of  the  Word  of  Gkxi 

the  good  seed  of  the  Word  of  God  made  flesh  and  dwelling  among  men, 

like  Christ  in  His  tabernacle  of  clay.    And  let  me  say  that  we  must  spread 

^^  facts  abroad — we  must  inform  people  about  these  matters.    We 

need  a  fire ;  but  a  fire  must  first  of  all  be  kindled ;  it  must 

secondly  be  fed,  and  then  thirdly  it  must  have  a  vent.    The  only  power 

that  can  kindle  that  fire  is  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  only  fuel  we  can  feed  that 

fire  with  is  the  fuel  of  facts;  and  the  only  vent  for  that  fire  is  to  go  and 

tell  the  story  by  the  lips  and  the  life  to  all  who  know  not  Jesus  Christ. 

I  am  deeply  interested  in  having  you  familiar  with  Missionary  biography. 

Let  any  believer  read  the  charming  story  of  William  A.  B.  Johnson  in  Sierra 

I^one,  whom  the  Church  Missionary  Society  sent  out  in  1819, — a  poor 

„„.      .  _    German  labourer,  who  was  warned  of  the  darkness  of  that 

U^^  colony  to  which  he  was  going,  of  the  population  of  which  it 

was  composed,  the  refuse  from  slave  ships,  of  twenty-seven 

it  tribes,  speaking  as  many  diflerent  dialects,  and  having  no  means 

tonication  but  a  little  broken  English,  living  in  promiscuous  concu- 

warring  with  each  other,  and  fighting  and  devom-ing  one  another  ; 

tt  poop  German  labourer  said,  **  Send  me,  for  I  am  willing  to  go 

nobody  else  is  willing  to  go."    Johnson  died  within  seven  years  j  and 
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yet  before  he  died  he  saw  that  entire  community  transformed;  every 
trade  and  even  learned  profession  represented;  a  family  altar  in  every 
house ;  thousands  of  children  gathered  in  schools,  and  thousands  more  of 
adults  in  places  of  worship ;  a  building  built  by  the  natives  that 
irould  accommodate  two  thousand  hearers.     Within  eighteen  j^^^TLeoaS. 
months  after  he  landed  in  Sierra  Leone  the  Holy  Ghost  began 
to  work  among  these  people,  and  he  could  not  go  outside  of  his  house 
irithout  hearing  in  the  jungles  and  the  woods  round  about,  or  on  tho  hillis 
of  the  neighbourhood,  the  voices  of  penitent  and  sobbing  pmyer,  or  tho 
hymns  of  praise  for  a  Eedeemer  found.     This  is  not  an  exceptional  case. 
Study  the  story  of  Thomas  Powell,  and  of  William  Duncan,  who,  with 
all  his  mistakes,  did  a  magnificent  work  in  British  Columbia.     Then  there 
is  the  story  of  Morrison  and  Burns  in  China,  and  of  Mrs.         i.vo---^ 
Grant  in  Persia.     Go  and  read  about  the  six  hundred  people, 
blessed  witnesses  for  God,  whose  dust  sleeps  in  the  soil  of  India.     Oh,  my 
friends,  there  is  no  history  in  the  world  that  compares  with  the  histoiy  of 
Modem  Missions  1 

I  have  already  said  what  I  want  to  be  my  last  note,  even  if  it 
should  be  my  last  dying  utterance  in  this  Conference, — that  be- 
sides spreading  information,  and  besides  consecration  of  self  to  the 
work,  there  must  be  a  personal  acquaintance  with  and  knowledge  of 
Christ.    We  most  have  a  revival  in  these  days,  not  only,  as  my 
eloquent  brother  has  said,  of  conscious  individuality  and  personality, 
but  we  must  have  a  revival  of  faith  in  the  supernatural,   paithinthe 
You  have  upon  this  platform  a  brother  who  has  written  wpernaturaL 
a  book  very  widely  read  on  "Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  W^orld.'* 
I  wish  that  in  these  days  of  naturalism  some  man  would  give  us  a 
book  on  "Supernatural  Law  in  the  Natural   World."      There  is 
nothing  that  has  ever  moved  my  heart  in  connection  with  Foreign 
Missions  like  this :  I  believe  that  those  who,  in  the  Foreign  Mission- 
field   as  workers,  or  in  the  home  field  as   observers,  have  been 
accurate  and  careful  students  of  the  history  of  Modem  Missions,  will 
have  had  revealed  to  them  signs  of  supernatural  providence,  and  signs 
of  a  supernatural  grace,  that  have  never  been  surpassed,  even  if  they 
have  been  equall^,  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

I  am  only  fifty  years  of  age,  and  therefore  a  comparatively  young  man. 
T  can  remember  when  I  was  a  boy  of  fifteen,  that  the  burden  in  our  monthly 
concerts  of  prayer  was  that  God  would  open  the  doors  of  the 
nations.    There  was  scarcely  a  door  opened  in  those  days.    JJ^JJJ^ 
Even  India  was  dosed  when  Carey  went  there,  through  the 
pemidous  influence  of  that  avaridous  Corporation  that  then  practically 
ruled  the  country,  but  not  in  the  fear  of  God.     But  look  at  what  has  been 
done,  not  only  within  the  last  century,  but  within  tho  last  thirty-five 
years.     Qod,  by  mystic  keys  of  Hia  own  manufacture,  has  thrown  open  tho 
doors  of  the  whole  world.     There  is  scarcely  any  nation  to-day  jj^^^^^^^^ 
into  the  midst  of  which  we  may  not  go  freely  and  from  end  to 
end  preach  the  precious  Grospel  of  the  Son  of  God.     Obstacles  as  broad  as 
continents,  obstacles  as  high  as  the  Himalayas,  have  been  prostrated  in 
answer  to  prayer  by  a  power  not  of  man,  but  of  Almighty  God.     Never 
were  the  children  of  Israel  more  led  by  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar 
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of  fire  by  night — never  was  supernatural  power  in  the  presence  of  the 
Shechinah  more  manifested  in  cleaving  the  waters  of  the  Bed  Sea  and  the 
Jordan,  and  making  the  walls  of  Jericho  tumble,  and  the  hosts  of  Amalek 
to  retire — never  was  there  more  manifestation  of  the  power  of  Qod  than 
with  the  Missionary  host.  Blessed  be  His  glorious  name  for  ever  I  And 
the  very  fact  that  such  consecrated  characters  have  been  developed  in 
Missionary  labour  is  enough  to  set  the  sanction  of  Divine  approval  on  the 
work  of  Missions. 

My  time  is  gone,  and  yet  I  have  only  entered  on  the  very  outlines 
of  this  magnificent  subject.  Now,  dear  brethren,  in  a  few  days  we 
shall  all  be  scattering  to  go  our  ways  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  I 
want  that  Grod  should  leave  upon  our  hearts  two  mighty  impressions 
SaoooM  throufh  that  cau  uever  be  effaced.  First  of  all,  that  success  in  the 
the  Holy  ohott.  progTOss  of  this  kingdom  is  not  to  come  from  machinery, 
from  plans,  or  an  increase  of  numbers,  or  the  most  munificent  gifts ; 
but  from  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  answer  to  believing 
prayer.  If  this  great  Conference  shall  adjourn  without  kindling  in 
our  hearts  the  holy  incense  fires  of  a  new  devotion,  so  that  from  day  to 
day,  from  the  secrecy  of  our  closets,  at  our  household  altars,  and  in  the 
sanctuary  service,  importunate  prayer  shall  go  up  to  God  for  a  blessing 
on  the  work  of  Missions,  we  shall  have  met  comparatively  in  vain. 

And  the  second  impression  that  I  pray  to  God  to  produce  upon 
us  mightily  is  this — ^that,  as  David  said  to  Abimelech,  "  the  king's 
business  requires  haste."  You  remember  that  when  a  soldier  of 
good  Queen  Victoria  was  asked  how  long  it  would  take  him  and 
his  loyal  fellows  in  the  army  and  navy  to  carry  a  proclamation  of 
their  Queen  round  the  world,  he  answered  quickly,  "  Well,  sir, 
I  believe  we  could  do  it  in  about  eighteen  months ;  at  least,  we 
would  make  a  trial."  If  you  will  go  back  to  the  time  of  Esther, 
you  will  read  how, — when  that  magnificent  Persian  Empire  ex- 
tended from  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Nile  on  the  west  to  the  Indus 
and  Ganges  on  the  east,  two  thousand  miles  in  length,  and  one 
thousand  miles  in  breadth, — through  the  interior  of  twenty-seven 
Example  from  provinccs,  translated  into  every  language  there  represented, 
the  Jews,  and  borne  by  slow  messengers  who  could  go  no  &ster  than 
on  mules  and  dromedaries  and  camels,  within  the  space  of  nine 
months  that  proclamation  for  the  salvation  of  the  Jews  was  carried 
to  every  individual  in  those  twenty-seven  provinces !  And  yet, 
beloved,  in  these  days  of  steam  transportation  and  the  telegraph  and 
the  printing-press  and  the  postal  system,  we  have  taken  nearly  one 
hundred  years  to  bring  the  Gospel  into  nominal  contact  with  a  little 
more  than  one-third  of  the  human  race. 

Oh,  brethren  and  sisters  in  Christ,  let  this  Convocation  be  the 

Divine  inspiration  to  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  and  to  a  united  eflFort 

all  along  the  lines ;  let  us  sound  the  imperial  clarion  of 

"**^  advance ;  let  us  move  together,  and  turn  the  staggering 
wings  of  our  adversary,  pierce  his  centre,  capture  his  cannon,  and  plant 
the  flag  of  Christ  upon  the  parapet  of  every  stronghold  of  the  devil  I 
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Secoio)  Meetinq. 

INDIA :  NORTHERN  AND  CENTRAL. 
(Friday  afternoon^  JuTve  ISth^  va  the  Large  Hall.) 

Ike  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Horthbrook,  O.C.S.I,  D.C.L.,  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Bev.  J.  HoMurtrie,  HJL 

Sev.  Dr.  Thomas  Smith  (Edinburgh)  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman :  I  think  that  every  one  in  this  hall  will  agree  with 
me,  that  before  proceeding  to  the  business  of  the  afternoon,  we 
should,  by  a  resolution,  express  our  deep  sympathy  both  with  the 
illustrious  femily  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  with  the  German 
nation,  in  the  calamity  which  has  happened  to  Europe  and  to 
Germany  to-day.  This  is  not  the  time  or  the  place  to  enter  into 
any  questions  as  to  the  political  state  of  Europe.  SufiBce  it  to  say 
now,  that  the  heart  of  every  one  in  England  has  beaten  in  unison 
th«o«naui  with  the  heart  of  Germany  in  respect  to  the  illness  of  the 
^«9^^'  Emperor,  and  that  we  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen 
feel  as  much  admiration  as  any  German  can  feel  for  the  heroism  of 
the  man  who  without,  apparently,  one  single  thought  of  self,  has 
borne  as  great  a  trial  as  human  nature  has  probably  ever  had  to  bear, 
with  a  single  desire  to  do  his  duty  to  his  country.  I  propose  the 
following  resolution  :  "  That  this  meeting  of  the  General  Conference 
on  Foreign  Missions,  held  in  Exeter  Hall,  on  Friday,  June  15th, 
desires  to  express  its  heartfelt  sympathy  with  the  Empress  of 
Germany  and  the  German  nation  on  the  calamity  which  has  befallen 
Germany  and  Europe  by  the  death  of  the  beloved  Emperor." 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby:  My  Lords,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — ^I  have 
been  asked  to  second  this  resolution,  which,  I  am  sure,  embodies 

^ ^    most  truly,  though  perhaps  imperfectly,  the  deep  feeling 

<W«rtiio6    of  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  this  room,  and,  I 
jJJ^J*     believe,  in  the  country  generally.     I  think  there  is  some- 
thing very  fitting  in  one  of  the  first  resolutions  of  condo- 
lence being  passed  by  one  of  the  greatest  Missionary  gatherings  that 
ever  been  assembled.   We  are  gathered  together  here  to  encourage 
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and  to  support  as  far  as  we  can  that  gallant  band  of  Christian 
Missionaries  who,  amidst  many  privations,  difficulties,  and  dangers, 
are  trying  all  over  the  world  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  I  think  it  is  particularly  fitting  that  we  should  pass  a 
resolution  of  this  kind,  because  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
JNIission-field  will  allow  me  to  remind  them  that  there  may  be 
as  good  Missionaries  of  Christ  who  stay  at  home  as  those  who 
go  abroad ;  and  I  would  venture  to  say  that  if  there  was  ever 
a  man  who,  by  his  noble  example,  by  his  spotless  life,  by 
AChristi&a  his  calm  and  undaunted  reliance  upon  the  support  of 
ezampie.  tjs  God,  by  his  devotion  to  duty  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances,  by  his  facing  death  calmly, — not  this  day  or  that  day, 
but  week  after  week — if  there  was  ever  a  man  who,  staying  at  home, 
held  up  the  noblest  example  to  the  sovereigns  of  all  the  civilised 
world  of  what  character  Christianity  can  produce,  that  man  was  the 
late  lamented  Emperor  Frederick.  So  I  venture  to  say  it  is  not  out 
of  place  that  a  great  Missionary  gathering  like  this  should  seize  the 
very  first  opportunity  to  express  their  deep,  heartfelt  compassion  for 
the  Boyal  Family  of  Germany,  who  are  bereft  of  their  noble  and 
gallant  and  most  beloved  head,  and  also  to  express  their  sympathy 
with  a  kindred  country — Germany — in  the  terrible  loss  they  have 
sustained.  I  feel  it  is  a  moment  in  which  I  can  hardly  speak  with- 
out being  deeply  affected  on  this  subject,  so  I  will  say  nothing  more 
except  how  thankful  I  am  to  be  allowed  to  join  with  our  noble 
Chairman  in  asking  you  to  express  our  feelings  of  deepest  sympathy 
with  the  late  Emperor's  family.  Sympathy,  be  it  remembered,  is  the 
great  weapon  of  the  Missionary  in  every  field,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be 
allowed  to  second  a  resolution  conveying  the  feelings  of  your  deepest 
sympathy  to  all  concerned  in  this  most  terrible  and  lamentable  loss. 
[The  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to.] 

Eev.  A.  T.  Pierson,  D.D.  (Philadelphia,  U.S.A.):  I  was  asked 
to  second  a  similar  resolution  to  this — in  fact,  a  resolution  in  iden- 
tical terms — in  the  meeting  now  assembled  in  the  Lower  Hall,  and 
I  ventured  to  make  the  additional  suggestion  that  the  Committee 
which  has  in  charge  the  business  of  this  Conference  should  be  re- 
Tob6sant  qucstcd  by  us  to  convey  these  resolutions  of  sympathy 
by  telegraph,  and  condoleuce  to  the  bereaved  Empress  by  cablegraph, 
I  was  deputed  to  come  and  present  this  suggestion  to  this  meeting, 
and  to  ask  you  to  unite  with  them  in  this  motion. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen:  Lord  Northbrook,  my  lords,  ladies,  and 
gentlemen, — I  think  we  shall  all  feel,  while  our  hearts  are  stirred  by 
this  great  and  serious  calcvmity,  that  we  have  been  fortunate  on  this 
occasion  in  being  presided  over  by  one  so  ably  qualified  to  express 
some  of  the  feelings  which  move  us  at  this  time,  and  in  having  the 
TheinffestioB  resolution  so  ably  seconded  as  it  was  by  my  noble  friend 
approved,  qu  the  left.  I  riso  now,  not  for  the  purpose  of  endeavour- 
ing to  add  anything  to  what  has  been  already  said,  but  simply  to 
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second  the  proposition  which  has  been  brought  forward  by  my  friend 
Dr.  Pierson,  viz.,  that  the  expression  of  our  deep  and — if  we  may  use 
the  word — afifectionate  condolence  and  sympathy  should  be  conveyed 
to  the  illustrious  widow  and  her  family  at  this  time.  I  beg  to  second 
what  Dr.  Pierson  has  been  deputed  to  move  in  reference  to  that 
subject 

[The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously.]* 

The  Chainnan :  The  subject  of  this  meeting  to-day  embraces  a  very 
great  tract  of  country — no  less  than  about  a  million  of  square  miles, 
containing  about  two  hundred  millions  of  people :  figures  very  difficult 
for  any  one  to  understand.  It  will  bring  them  perhaps  more  vividly 
before  your  minds  if  I  say  that  two  hundred  millions  of  people  means 
a  nomber  of  human  beings,  equal  to  the  whole  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  and  the  empire  of  Germany,  of  Extant  of 
Austria,  and  of  the  whole  of  Europe  north  of  the  Alps,  if  p^uution. 
we  put  Russia  on  one  side,  and  you  may  throw  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Now  this  country  contains  districts,  the  populations  of  which 
differ  greatly  from  one  another.  There  are  included  in  Northern 
India  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  highlands  of  Central  Bengal; 
you  have  the  whole  of  the  population  of  Lower  Bengal,  both 
Hindu  and  Mohanmiedan.  You  have  a  Mohammedan  population 
there  exceeding  in  number  the  whole  of  the  Mohammedans  who 
are  subject  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  You  have  the  Mahrattas,  who 
once  swept  over  the  plains  of  India,  but  now  supply  some  of  the 
ablest  native  statesmen  of  the  present  day.  You  have 
the  Pathans  who  have  fought  side  by  side  with  us  qjj^*^*^  «''"••• 
many  a  field.  You  have  the  Sikhs  and  the  Ghoorkas,  who  have 
on  the  heights  of  Kabul  moved  foot  by  foot  with  the  finest  regiments 
of  the  British  Army.  You  have  all  these  different  races  of  people, 
and  of  different  religions,  within  the  area  of  the  country  subject 
to  the  Queen  in  the  North  and  North-west  of  India  above  Calcutta. 

•  The  following  is  the  reply  from  Her  Imperial  Majesty : — 


^^Schloaa  Friedrichskron, 

"  bei  Potsdam, 

''July  (}thy  1888. 

"Cbtwif  Seckendorff  presents  his  compliments  to  the 
Sari  of  Aberdeen,  and  begs  to  inform  him,  that  he  has  been 
coTTimanded  by  Her  Majesty  the  ETnpress  Victoria  to  request 
tte  Earl  to  convey  to  the  Members  of  the  International  Con- 
fwnce  on  Foreign  Missions  Her  Majesty's  grateful  thanks 
for  the  sympathy  expressed  for  Her  Majesty's  ii*reparable 
few  through  the  death  of  the  much  lamented  Emperor 
Frederick. 
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And  you  have  besides,  outside  the  actual  dominions  of  the  Queen, 
but  subject  to  her  authority  as  the  paramount  sovereign  over  India, 
the  Sajputs, — the  most  ancient  of  the  races  in  India,  with  historical 
associations  equal  to  those  of  Grreece,  for  there  is  nothing  that 
happened  in  Grrecian  story  so  fine  as  the  way  in  which  Bajput 
warriors  dressed  in  saffron  robes,  sallied  forth  from  Chittore  once 
and  again  to  meet  the  Mohammedan  invaders,  while  the  Eajput 
women  sacrificed  their  lives  in  order  to  prevent  their  becoming  a 
I)rey  to  the  enemy. 

Well,  my  friends,  we  may  say  that  by  God's  blessing  this  country 
of  England  has  conferred  upon  the  inhabitants  of  that  magnificent 
region  which  I  have  shortly  described,  blessings  that  they  never 
possessed  before.  Peace,  order,  and  justice  prevail  over  a  land  where 
war,  anarchy,  and  injustice  had  prevailed  within  the  memory  of 
living  men.  For  the  privilege  which  England  has  had  in  conferring 
PziTiiefts  bring ^hose  blcssiugs  upou  80  many  millions  of  human  beings, 
xwponBibiuties.  ^e  ought  to  be  thankful  to  God ;  but  to-day  we  have  not 
to  consider  any  political  question;  we  have  to  discuss  what  we 
Christian  men  and  women  have  been  able  to  do  in  that  country  to 
spread  there  the  Gospel  of  Christ  among  the  fellow-subjects  of  our 
Queen. 

Firsfc,  I  will  say  that  I  rejoice  to  find  in  this  Conference  so  hearty  a 
union  of  all  Protestant  Evangelical  Churches  in  the  great  objects  it  has  in 
view.  I  trust  that  good  fruit  will  come  from  the  communications  which 
have  passed  between  the  many  members  of  these  different  Churches. 

I  should  not  be  doing  justice  to  others  besides  Missionaries,  who 
have  had  to  do  with  ilission  work  in  India,  if  I  did  not  remind  all 
those  here  present  that  Missionaries  in  India  have  always 
chri«titaofioiais(ierived  the  most  active  aid  and  assistance  from  some  of 
the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  men  in  the  service  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  of  the  Crown  in  India,  both  civilian 
and  military.  I  will  not  go  back  to  the  days  of  Robert  Charles  Grant, 
because  that  is  ancient  history ;  I  will  speak  of  men  whom  I  have 
known  and  whom  many  of  you  here  present  have  known.  Among 
ciWlians  what  greater  name  is  there  than  that  of  John  Lawrence,  who 
always,  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  supported  Missionaries  on  every 
opportunity  !  He  was  succeeded  in  the  Government  of  the  Punjab 
by  Sir  Robert  Montgomery,  an  active  supporter  of  Missions.  After 
Sir  Robert  Montgomery  came  Sir  Donald  McLeod,  a  man  who  on  all 
occasions,  and  especially  at  the  Missionary  Conference  at  Liverpool 
some  years  ago,  showed  his  support  of  Missionary  undertakings  and 
of  such  Conferences  as  this.  Now  these  men,  mind  you,  were  not 
men  of  whorrt  the  natives  of  India  felt  any  suspicion  or  waTd  of 
These  men    Confidence.    I  remember  very  well  when  I  was  travelling 

trusted      through  the  Punjab  that  I  was  told  that  a  small  and 

and  adored,    peculiar  scct  dcsircd  to  be  presented  to  me.     They  were 

presented,  and  this  turned  out  to  be  a  sect  of  men  who  worshipped 

the  photograph  of  Sir  Donald  McLeod,    There  was  no  man  probably 
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who  had  so  mach  influence  with  the  natives  of  the  Panjab  as  he, 
and  he  was  a  warm  advocate  of  Christian  JMissions.  I  will  not  detain 
yoa  by  mentioning  the  names  of  many  more.  You  all  know  that 
Sir  William  Muir,  when  Governor  of  the  North-Westem  Provinces, 
openly  showed  his  support  of  Mission  work ;  and  Sir  Charles  Aitcheson, 
who  occupied  the  post  of  Lieutenant-G-eneral  of  the  Punjab,  and  who 
is  now  one  of  the  members  of  the  Viceroy's  Council,  has  always  been 
an  active  supporter  of  Missionary  wort  Then  there  are  Sir  Richard 
Temple,  Sir  Bichard  Thompson,  Sir  Charles  Bernard,  Henry  C. 
Tacker,  and  others.  Then  there  is  the  almost  equally  distinguished 
brother  of  Lord  Lawrence — Henry  Lawrence;  then  there  were 
Herbert  Edwardes,  Rejmell  Taylor,  Henry  Havelock,  and^  in  fact, 
nearly  all  the  men  who  came  forward  at  the  time  of  the  Mutiny,  and 
ikTough  whose  exertions  the  British  Empire  in  India  was  preserved. 
Not  one  of  them  shrank  upon  any  occasion  from  supporting  the 
CAUSE  OF  ilissiONS  IN  INDIA.  I  say  this  for  two  reasons.  I  say  it 
first  because  when  you  are  told  that  these  Missionary  Societies  are 
nonsense,  supported  by  a  pack  of  old  women  getting  together,  then 
you  may  point  to  these  men — ^the  best  statesmen  and  the  best 
soldiers  of  India,  who  have  by  their  lives,  and  on  every  AnaMwwto 
occasion  on  which  they  could,  supported  Mission  work.  caviUen. 
And  I  say  it  besides,  because  I  wish  to  point  out  that  these  men  are 
the  men  in  whom  mxrre  than  in  any  others  the  natives  of  India, 
whether  Christians  or  not,  had  the  greatest  confidence.  It  is  quite 
^frong  to  suppose  that  the  native  of  India  is  suspicious  of  an  English- 
man in  whatever  position  he  may  be,  because  that  Englishman  is  an 
open  Christian,  and  also  supports  Christian  Missions.  The  native  of 
India,  whether  he  may  be  a  Mohammedan  or  a  Hindu,  is  a  religious 
being,  and  he  respects  a  religious  man  who  openly  pi^of esses  his 
rdi^on  on  every  proper  occasion. 

Now  a  very  few  words  as  to  the  result  of  the  work  we  have  been 
doing  and  the  prospects  of  it ;  without  trenching  upon  what  any  of 
my  friends  are  going  to  say.     Did  any  of  you  read  the  telegram  in 
the  Times  the  other  day  ?    Of  all  the  men  I  ever  knew  Sir  Charles 
Aitcheson  is  the  most  careful  and  accurate,  and  he  has       ^^^ 
said  at  a  meeting  at  Simla, — (and  this  is  an  instance  to   Aitche«on'« 
show  you  how  men  in  India  in  high  places  do  not  shrink    *«»*i™<»y' 
from  going  to  Missionary  meetings) — he  is  reported  to  have  said  on 
Jnne  13th,  "Christianity  is  advancing  5  per  cent,  faster  than  the 
growth  of  the  population,  and  is  making  greater  progress  than  at 
any  time  since  the  Apostolic  period." 

Kow  I  hope  that  you  will  not  suppose  that  the  progress  of  Christianity 
in  India  is  to  be  gauged  and  tested  by  the  mere  figures  of  the  converts  that 

c^^^      you  see  in  Missionary  reports.     It  will  bo  altogether  a  faihire. 

ehtnotar     The  Spirit  of  Clirist  is  permeating  the  masi-es  in  India,     There 

******  are  Hindus  who  give  lectures,  and  who  in  their  lectures  upon 
Hinduism  testify  to  the  life  of  Christ  as  being  the  grandest  life  that  ever 
^  pat  before  the  human  mind.    Hindu  editors  of  newspapers  use  such 
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language  as  this,  "  Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  between  the  educated 
Hindus  and  tho  messengers  of  Christ  in  this  country ;  Christ  is  respected, 
honoured  and  loved  in  this  country."    These  are  the  words  of  a  Hindu,  not 

of  a  Christian. 

I  have  occupied  more  of  your  time  than  I  intended.      I  shall 

shall  occupy  it  no  more.     I  will  only  say  in  conclusion  that  I  hope 

we  shall  not  go  away  from  this  meeting  feeling  that  everything  that 

can  be  done  is  being  done  in  respect  of  Christian  Missions  in  India. 

Alas,  that  is  far  from  being  the  case !    Although  many  earnest  men 

are  occupied  in  the  field,  more  earnest  men  are  wanted  to  support 

Koch  remain*  them ;  although  much  money  is  subscribed,  more  money 

to  be  done,    jg  wanted  to  help  it;  although  many  native  Churches  are 

becoming  developed,  and  although  this  good  work  is  going  on,  and 

by  God's  blessing  will  in  the  end  Christianise  that  country;    still 

there  is  room  for  the  exertions  of  every  branch  of  the  many  branches 

of  the  Mission-field.     Let  us  then  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel 

and  do  what  we  can  to  fulfil  the  Mission  which  God  seems  to  have 

given  to  this  country  of  England — ^to  use  the  grand  words  of  Milton — 

*'  To  guide  nations  in  the  way  of  truth 
By  saving  doctrine,  and  from  error  lead  them 
To  know,  and  knowing  worship  God  aright." 

Kev.  E.  6.  Summers,  B.A.  (B.M.S.,  from  Serampore):  My  Lord, 
and  dear  Christian  friends, — I  understand  that  one  of  the  chief' 
objects  of  these  meetings  is  for  Christian  Missionaries  to  put  the 
most  recent  facts  before  the  Christian  audiences  that  meet  within 
these  walls.  I  desire  to  give  you  facts  as  they  have  presented 
themselves  to  me  during  the  last  ten  and  a  half  years  that  I  have 
spent  in  India.  The  first  point  to  which  I  wish  to  refer  is  the 
EomanCathoHo  comparative  progress  of  Boman  Catholic  and  Protestant 

Kiitions.     Missious  iu  India.      I  believe  that  attention  has  not  been 
directly  drawn  to  this  fact,  though  materials  for  considering  it  are  in 
our  hands.   During  the  decade  ending  in  1882  the  increase  of  converts 
in  connection  with  the  Protestant  Missions  was  86  per  cent.,  that  is 
to  say  that  during  those  ten  years  for  every  hundred  at  the  com- 
mencement there  were  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  at  the  close.     This 
result  is  from  our  own  statistics.      The  Government  supplies  us  with 
statistics  to  this  effect,  that  the  whole  increase  of  the  native  Christian 
population,  Eoman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  is  64  per  cent.     If  the 
increase  of  the  different  communities  together  is  64  per 
CT^M^^aur  cent.,  and  of  the  Protestant  community   86  per  cent., 
*^".       you  will  see  that  the  increase  of  the  Eoman   Catholic 

^  community  has  been  very  much  below  64  per  cent.,  that 

is  to  say,  the  Protestant  community  is  undoubtedly  advancing  with 
far  greater  rapidity  than  the  Eoman  Catholic.  And  it  is  reasonable 
that  it  should  be  so,  because  we  put  the  Word  of  God  into  thft  hands 
of  our  converts,  and  therefore  they  become  our  helpers. 

I  can  give  you  an  illustration  which  shows  how  utterly  dead  for  alL- 
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ftii]X)8es  of  self-propagation  the  Boman  Catholic  communities  of  India 
are.  In  the  district  of  Bdkcrgunge  there  are  a  few  little  settlements  hei-e 
and  there  of  Koman  Catholic  Christians.  There  is  one  some-  DMdneMof 
where  about  twenty  miles  from  Baris&l,  where  there  are  EoouuiMm. 
at  least  two  thousand  Boman  Catholic  Christians,  descendants,  I 
believe,  of  men  who  became  Christians  possibly  two  or  three  hundred  jeara 
ago.  I  have  seen  some  of  these  men  myself.  As  you  look  upon  them  you 
can  see  no  difference  in  any  respect  between  them  and  the  surrounding 
heathen,  excepting  possibly  one  would  feel  that  there  seems  to  be  lesd 
hope  of  progress  in  connection  with  them  than  with  the  others.  But 
that  is  not  the  point  to  which  I  wish  to  allude.  The  point  is  this.  Within 
two  miles  of  that  Boman  Catholic  community  of  two  thousand  persons 
there  was  a  heathen,  a  man  who  was  seeking  after  spiritual  light,  a  man 
of  great  ability  evidently,  though  he  was  not  educated  after  what  is 
regarded  as  the  standard  of  education  in  India  nowadays,  a  man  who 
eould  read  and  wiite  his  native  language,  and  that  was  all.  Daring 
four  years  that  man  was  seeking,  wherever  he  could,  to  find  spiritual 
light.  Finally  he  came,  mUes  and  miles  away  from  his  homo,  in  contact 
with  one  of  our  Missionaries,  and  purchased  some  portions  AMekerafUr 
of  the  Scriptures  from  him.  Ho  read  those  Scriptures :  he  *™^' 
recognised  that  here  was  what  he  had  been  seeking.  Ho  had  given  up 
orthodox  Hinduism,  and  had  joined  various  sects  amongst  his  own 
people ;  he  had  been  even  some  sort  of  religious  teacher,  and  had  disciples 
of  his  own.  Finally,  getting  the  Christian  Scriptures  he  became  a 
Christian  man.  That  Boman  Catholic  community  was  almost  at  his 
door, — ^a  community  of  two  thousand  persons,  and  yet  this  man  was 
earnestly  seeking,  and  was  ready  prepared  to  give  up  everything  for  tho 
truth  when  he  found  what  he  felt  to  be  the  truth,  yet  he  had  never 
dreamt  of  going  near  them  for  the  light.  The  light  that  they  held  up 
hefore  the  people  was  so  dim,  if  indeed  they  held  up  any  light,  that  this 
earnest  seeker,  living  within  two  miles  of  their  home,  never  saw  it,  never 
dreamed  that  spiritual  light  was  to  be  obtained  there.  So  much  for 
Boman  Catholicism  as  it  has  fallen  under  my  view  in  Bengal. 

I  wish  now  to  refer  to  the  measure  of  success  that  has  been  won  in 
India  and  which  does  not  come  under  public  notice,  which  almost  eludes  the 
notice  of  those  who  are  looking  for  it,  which  we  only  find  out  from  timo  to 
time,  almost,  as  it  seems  to  us,  by  accident.      We  have  heard  melancholy 
views  about  the  condition  of  the  educated  classes  in  India  at  condition  of  the 
the  present  time.     Everybody  knows  what  is  tho  tremendous  educated  oUaMs. 
transition  through  which  Hindu  society  is  passing,  and  every- 
body should  understand  that  as  the  old  sanctions  lose  their  power,  and  tho 
ultimate  goal  to  which  the  change  is  tending  has  not  become  clearly  mani- 
fest to  the  masses  of  the  people,  there  will  be  much  there  that  we  should 
liot  like  to  see.     The  old  sanctions  have  lost  their  power,  and  deserve 
to  lose  them.     It  is  an   immense   gain   to   India   that   they  have  lost 
thttr  power ;  it  is  a  great  gain  to  India  that  men  dare  to  do  many  things 
^hich  a  few  years  ago  they  did  not  dare  to  do  for  fear  of  being  put  out  of 
''aste ;  it  is  a  great  gain  to  India  that  men  think  about  many  things  that 
they  never  thought  about  before,  and  perhaps  would  not  have  dared  to  think 
Mout  before,  because  these  old  sanctions  have  lost  their  power.     And 
''hat  wonder  that  there  should  be  some  measure  of  confusion  1      What 
^nder  that  there  should  be  many,  who,  while  they  have  thrown    up 
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one  form  of  religion,  have  not  yet  given  themselves  up  to  another  religion 
We  hear  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  Indian  youth  who  come  out  from  th 

Crovemment  colleges  are  sceptics.  I  really  do  not  know  wher 
^ff!!4i[     they  can  get  their  figures.     It  can  only  be  an  impression  a 

the  utmost.  And  then,  again,  what  does  that  word  ''  sceptic 
mean  t  I  understand  a  "  sceptic ''  to  mean  in  England,  a  man,  who  unde 
pretence  of  seeking  after  truth,  is  reaUy  holding  a  position  aloof  froo 
religion,  because  in  his  heart  he  does  not  wish  to  give  himself  to  Jesa 
Christ.  I  believe  that  is  a  fair  meaning  to  attach  to  the  term  **  sceptic"  i] 
England,  but  it  is  not  a  fair  term  to  apply  to  the  educated  men  of  India  a 
the  present  day.  I  happened  to  take  up  an  English  dictionary  that  cam* 
to  my  hand  last  night,  and  I  looke^l  at  the  word  ''  sceptic  "  there.  0 
course  every  Greek  scholar  knows  its  derivation.  The  first  meaning  givei 
there,  was, ''  One  who  is  looking  round  him."  Ah !  that  is  what  the  educa 
ted  men  in  India  at  the  present  day  are  doing.  They  have  given  u] 
Hinduism  because  they  cannot  believe  in  it ;  mentally,  morally,  they  canno 
possibly  believe  in  it,  and  they  are  looking  round  them.  There  are  multi 
tudes  of  them,  I  believe,  that  are  in  a  position  of  honourable  scepticism,  tha 
b  to  say,  having  forsaken  a  religion  that  they  could  only  hold  with  Ui 
utmost  credulity  they  are  prepared  to  know  well  what  tliey  do  embrac 
before  they  embrace  it. 

And  then,  doubtless,  there  is  a  great  mass  of  indifferentism  i] 
India,  exactly  as  there  is  in  England,  but  the  community  is  moving 
UasvoofniMd  I  will  give  one  illustration.  A  colleague  of  mine  one 
•adftit.  gave  away  at  a  railway  station  a  tract,  the  title  of  whid 
was,  "  Sin  and  its  Remedy,"  and  the  educated  man  who  received  i 
from  him  took  it  with  a  sneer,  and  said,  ^'  Oh,  what  is  this  sin  tha 
everybody  is  talking  about  nowadays  ?  A  little  while  ago  nobod, 
troubled  about  sin ;  now  everybody  is  talking  about  sin."  That  i 
the  evidence  borne  by  a  Hindu  evidently  unfavourable  to  Christianity 
bearing  witness  to  the  wonderful  changes  that  are  taking  place  i 
his  own  community ;  so  that  while  a  few  years  ago,  over-burdene 
by  the  Pantheistic  philosophy  of  India,  nobody  felt  any  responsi 
bility  for  sin,  or  cared  about  it,  now  men  are  inquiring  about  it  o: 
every  side. 

Let  me  give  you  another  illustration.  I  was  once  speaking  to  a  youn 
man  who  had  passed  the  highest  examinations  of  the  Calcutta  Universit 
with  the  greatest  honour,  and  knowing  the  sort  of  man  that  I  had  to  dei 
with  I  thought  that  I  had  better  appeal  simply  to  his  heart,  and  I  pi 

GoBTieiioBs  ^^^^^^  before  him  in  the  very  simplest  and  straightest  way 
oheriilMd    and  then  he  told  me  his  story,  and  a  very  remarkable  story  ; 

iBMeret  i^^as.  He  Said:  "When  my  father  was  lying  upon  his  deati 
bed," — ^his  father  was  like  himself  a  Brahman  of  high  caste,  a  well-educate 
man, — "  and  we,  his  children,  were  all  gathered  around  weeping,  he  sai 
to  us,  •  If  ever  you  forsake  the  religion  of  your  fathers ' " — Stop  !  Whfi 
a  change  is  this, — that  a  Brahman  of  high  caste,  as  he  lies  upon  his  deatl 
bed  and  sees  his  children  gathered  around  him  and  prepares  to  give  thci 
his  last  solemn  words,  is  thinking  of  their  forsaking  the  religion  of  thei 
fathers  I — "  If  ever  you  forsake  the  religion  of  year  fathers  you  had  bettu 
become  Christians,  for  I  know  not/'  said  the  dying  man, — and  this  is  in 
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expressiUy  sad, — **  whether  any  religion  is  true,  but  if  any  religion  is  true 
it  is  Ohristianity."    And  why  was  that  dying  man  who  had  not  become  a 
(Suistian,  who  could  not  as  yet  receive  Christianity  for  himself,  convinced 
tkt  Christianity  was  the  only  true  religion,  if  there  was  a  true  religion  f 
Why,  but  for  this  t    He  could  not  probably  believe  in  miracles.     Probably 
that  was  his  difficulty, — ^a  simply  intellectual  one.     He  had 
given  up  the  miracles  of  Hinduism,  and  could  not  readily   ^{^^ 
believe  in  the  miracles  of  Christianity.     I  doubt  not  Christ 
had  come  before  him,  that  he  had  studied  the  Christian  Scriptures,  and 
bid  been  overoome  by  that  wondrous  picture  of  moral  beauty  that  has 
overcome  such  multitudes  of  educated  men  in  Bengal,  who  cannot  gaze 
upon  His  holiness,  and  not  feel  it,  who  cannot  read  what  He  has  said  and 
iwt  feel  drawn  towards  Him. 

All  the  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  India  are  through  the 
impact  of  our  Christian  nation  upon  India,  because  Christ  has  come 
in  various  forms  to  India.  Oh !  let  us  not  fear ;  let  us  be  full  of 
courage;  let  us  know  that  the  future  is  with  us,  indeed, iPotun triumph 
in  India :  for  it  seems  to  me,  on  which  ever  side  I  look,  if  "«»»*. 
I  gaze  upon  the  wondrous  revolutions  that  are  taking  place,  I  see 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  going  forth  in  all  His  power,  and  the  power 
that  the  people  are  acknowledging  there  is,  indeed,  whether  they 
know  it  or  know  it  not,  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ;  therefore,  I 
believe  that  India  must  become  Christian. 

.     Bsv.  T.  B.  Wade,  B.D.  (C.M.S.,  from  Amritsar):  In  speaking 
^  this  greatest  city  of  the  world,  at  this  general  Missionary  Con- 
fei'ence,  I  suppose  the  most  oecumenical,  and  the  largest,  that  has 
^^er  been  held,  I  will  mention  only  some  facts  connected  with  that 
Particular  part  of  Northern  India  where  I  myself  have  laboured  as 
*  Missionary,  in  connection  with  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  for 
^Ver  twenty-five  years.    I  refer  to  the  Punjab  and  Sindh,  TheKoceMof 
y^liich  together  constitute  the  diocese   of  Lahore.     It     lAiwwe. 
J^    a  land  worthy  of   our    attention,  because  of   its   extent  and 
^^cause  of  its  varied  physical  features ;  it  can  claim  our  attention 
"^cause  of  its  interesting  past  history,  because  of  its  present  unique 
Position  as  regards  our  Indian  Empire,  because  of  its  present  inhabit- 
ants, their  character,  and  their  manliness ;  and  because  of  the  work 
^Xat  is  carried  on  there  now  by  Christian  Missionaries.     Here  are 
^Ve  reasons  why  we  should  take  an  interest  in  the  Punjab  and  Sindh. 
j'V'ithout  entering  into  further  details  concerning  these,  I  would 
S^t  give  five  points  worthy  of  consideration,  in  this  land  of  five 
^vers,  and  of  five  great  religions,  connected  with  the  Mission  work 
^  carried  on  there.     First,  the  diocese  of  Lahore  is  the  only  Indian 
^ocese   in  which  the   majority  of  the  inhabitants  are     Majority 
Mohammedans.    The  Christian   Government  is   strictly  "o^»»™«^*»* 
Neutral.     Full  religious  toleration  is  granted  to  all.     Here,  then,  we 
luive  a  field  open,  free,  and  fair.    And  what  are  the  results  ?    Not- 
withstanding the  paucity  of  our  numbers,  and  the  fact  that  Missions 
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have  Dot  been  carried  on  yet  for  forty  years  in  the  Punjab,  we  do 
not  speak  of  defeat,  but  of  victory. 

The  Church  Mifsionary  Society,  "which  sends  out  to  that  land  twice  as 
many  MUsionanes  as  any  other  Society,  has  not,  at  this  present  time,  one 
ordained  Missionary  labouring  there  to  a  million  of  inhabitants;  and  yet  of 

j«,w»u  ^^®  sixteen  native  pastors  in  connection  with  the  Society,  two 

tLMnatkw  being  from  Bengal,  and  one  from  Madras,  of  the  remainiug 
i****^  thirteeu  no/ewer  than  stven  are  converts /ram  Mohamnudanism. 
And  not  only  so,  but  counting  up  the  names  in  the  Baptismal  Kegister  of 
(yuo  Mission  station,  out  of  five  hundred  and  fifty-severe  no  fewer  iJian  two 
hundred  and  twenty  five  were  converts  from  Mohammedanism, 

The  second  point  is  the  noble  part  taken  by  leading  laymen,  civil  and 
military  officials,  in  the  founding  and  supporting  of  Missions  in  this  part 
of  India.  You,  my  Lord,  have  mentioned  a  number  of  names  which  I  need 
not  repeat.  It  is  not  so  generally  known  that  Mr.  Gorton,  a  member  of 
the  Civil  Service,  gave  30,000  rupees  to  begin  the  Kotgarh  Mission ;  Sir 
Herbert  Edwardes  gave  30,000  rupees  towards  the  Peshawar  Mission; 
General  Eeynell  Taylor  gave  30,000  rupees  towards  the  Derajat  Mission, 
and  Colonel  Martin  gave  at  least  4,500  rupees  for  canying  on  Mission 
work  in  the  Punjab,  and  what  is  more,  gave  himself ;  and  there  are  others, 
some  even  in  this  hall,  whose  names  I  might  mention.  I  would  only  add 
that  at  this  time  there  are  a  retired  civilian  and  his  wife  labouring  as 
honorary  Missionaries  in  Amritsar;  and  I  believe  also  a  retired  super- 
intending engineer,  and  a  Colonel  from  the  army.  I  might  also  mention 
the  amount  given  last  year  by  persons  on  the  spot  for  carrying  on 
Mission  work  in  the  Punjab. 

The  third  point  is,  the  great  work  done  by  ladies  in  this  field  of 
Missions.  We  could  not  do  without  the  ladies.  For  us  men 
^^nJ^flHd!^  simply  to  go  and  teach  the  men  and  boys,  and  not  to  have 
tho  ladies  to  teach  the  women  and  girls,  would  be  only  half 
doing  Mission  work;  it  would,  indeed,  be  trying  to  walk  upon  one  leg. 
But  I  cannot  enter  into  details.  I  would  only  mention  that  at  this  time, 
in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England  Zenana  Missionary  Society, 
there  are  in  the  Punjab  and  Sindh,  thirty-seven  ladies  labouring.  Of 
these  thirteen  are  honorary;  and  of  these,  one  is  the  well-known,  and 
"\\  herover  known  the  honoui^ed  and  respected,  A.L.O.E.  (Miss  Tucker). 

Fourthly,  the  great  blessing  it  has  pleased  God  to  grant  the  Mission. 
work  in  this  part  of  India.    Notwithstanding  the  paucity  of  labourers, 
much  weakness,  many  faults  and  failings,  we  can  speak  not  only  of  quan^ 
titv,  but  of  quaUty.     If  we  come  to  figures  the  statistical  tables  of  th^ 
Protestant  Missions  in  India,  published  in  1881,  state  that  the  highest 
of  progress  in  the  provinces  was  in  the  Punjab,  where,  from  one  thousan 
eight  hundred  and  seventy  Christians  in  1871,  the  number  has  increased 
four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  siicty-two  in  1881. 

Then,  lastly,  the  bright  future  in  prospect  for  Mission  work  i 
this  land.     The  bunch  of  grapes  from  Eschol  showed  the  fertility  a 

Canaan :  a  first  ripe  sheaf  is  very  substantial  proof  of  a  comin 

harvest.  These  we  already  have,  but  there  are  many  proofs  whiclnB. 
show  there  is  a  very  wide  disintegration  taking  place  everywhere— 
The  very  sects  that  are  springing  up,  many  of  them  with  bitter  hatrecE 
to  Jesus,  and  especially  amongst  the  Hindus,  prove  plainly  that  ther^ 
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are  at  least  changes  at  work  amongst  the  people.   There  is  a  hungering 
now  for  the  Word  of  God  such  as  never  has  been  before,  I  believe.   To 
prove  this,  just  notice  that  at  the  Eeligious  Book  Society's  g^^^^^^^^^ 
Depot  in  Lahore  alone  last  year  3,680  rupees'  worth  of 
Vernacular  Scriptures  were  sold ;  24,500  were  published ;  the  total 
issue  of  Scriptures  was  36,982:  of  these  1,832  were  copies  of  the 
whole  Bible  in  twelve  different  languages  or  characters.     But  we 
want  more  men,  and  the  Churches  at  home  must  send  them  forth, 
nor  will  they  ever  suffer  by  so  doing.    Has  England  suffered  because 
she  has  sent  forth  her  tens  of  thousands,  her  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  sons  and  .  daughters  to  her  own  Colonies  ?      Have  not 
her  Colonies  made  her  great  and  strong  ?    So  the  Home  Churches 
will  never  suffer  when  they  send  forth  of  their  best  and  truest  sons 
and  daughters  to  Foreign  Mission  work.     One  word  more.     Even 
supposing  some  of  these  Churches  should  become  self-supporting, 
setf-goveming,  and  self-existent,  independent  in  fact  of  independent 
onr  Home  Churches,  should  we  even  then  suffer  ?    Has     ciwrcii. 
the  independence  of  America  marred  her  own  prosperity  or  the  pros- 
perity of  England  ?    Is  not  America  our  brother,  our  friend,  our 
helper  in  Mission  work,  and  in  everything,  I  trust,  that  is  good  and 
great  ?  So,  when  all  Christians  shall  walk  in  the  true  liberty  and  light 
of  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  then  there  will  be  loving  and 
brotherly  communion  amongst  all  Churches  under  one  great  Head, 
the  living  Christ,  and  there  will  be  formed  the  best,  the  greatest,  the 
mofit  lasting  of  all  federations,  for  the  whole  earth  shall  be  one ; 
and  to  Christ  shall  be  all  the  honour,  and  glory,  and  praise,  for  ever 
and  ever. 

Bev.  John  Traill  (United  Presbyterian  Mission,  Sajputana): 
Christian  friends, — Bajputana  is  not  so  well  known  as  Bombay, 
Madras,  or  the  other  large  provinces.  The  centre  of  it  lies  about  six 
hundred  miles  north  of  Bombay,  and  the  country  is  intersected  by 
the  railway  now  running  from  Bombay  to  Delhi  and  Agra.  Our 
Mission  there  was  planted  on  the  3rd  March,  1860.    I  had  ^^ 

intended  to  speak  of  the  direct  results  arising  from  our  ^^ 
work  there,  but  I  must  pass  over  those  and  say  something  about  the 
indirect  results, — not  the  building  up  of  a  Christian  community,  but 
the  effect  that  we  are  having  upon  that  great  mass  of  heathenism 
^th  which  we  are  surrounded.  I  wish  to  emphasise  one  fact,  that 
from  my  experience  communion  and  baptismal  rolls  do  not  gauge 
the  spiritual  work  of  any  Mission.  You  might  as  well  set  a  trap 
^  catch  and  hold  a  sunbeam,  as  get  these  gross  figures  to  tell  how 
the  Spirit  of  God  is  working.  The  indirect  results  are  much  greater, 
Ifeel,  than  the  direct,  and  much  further  reaching;  and  just  as  they 
•re  so,  and  fill  the  air  around  us,  they  are  all  the  more  difficult  to 
^g  before  an  audience  that  has  not  been  in  India. 

My  Lord, — Were  you  to  demand  that  I  bring  all  the  results  of  the 
U^uences  of  this  leafy  month  of  June  into  London  and  into  this  ball,  you 
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would  impose  upon  me  a  most  diffieolt  task.    Those  who  want  to  know. 

what  are  the  influences  of  this  month  must  go  out  into  the  country,  and' 

there  they  will  see  for  themselves  that  the  grain  is  growing ' 

J^^^IJjJJ^  that  the  birds  are  singing,  that  the  flowers  are  bloomings' 

'  and  that  the  harvest  is  approaching.     So  with  us  out  there. 

You  must  go  out  there  to  feel  and  to  see  the  change  that  has  taken  place.  • 

Take  a  phase  of  our  work, — visitation.     I  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of! 

my  strength  to  visiting  from  house  to  house,  from  temple  to 

^JJSiSbR  temple,  from  grove  to  grove,  where  the  priest,  the  recluse,  and: 

the  philosopher  live.     And  in  what  capacity  do  I  go  f    In  the 

wisdom  of  Him  who  is  the  true  Prophet,  the  true  Thinker,  the  true  Teacher ; 

I  go  to  them  in  His  strength  who  is  the  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King.    Think 

of  seventeen  years'  work  in  that  direction ;  you  have  to  feel  the  changes 

in  thought  in  order  to  realise  the  indirect  results;  as  you  come  into 

contact  with  these  men,  again  and  again,  you  see  that  in  strange  ways  these 

new  Christian  ideas  are  finding  a  place  in  their  hearts  and  modifying  the 

religious  thought  of  the  country.    Another  result,  the  Missionaries  in 

Kajputana  are  now  well  known  to  the  people— are  now  trusted  as  the 

friends  of  the  people.     I  have  known  these  men  trust  the  Missionary  witii 

secrets  that  they  would  not  have  confided  to  their  own  brothers.     Is  not 

that  a  power  in  the  land  ? 

Then  the  new  religion  is  much  discussed.     Christianity  is  much  spoken 

Chriatianity   ^hout  in  the  temples  and  in  the  houses  of  the  people.     The 

muehtpokeft  intellectual  power  of  the  Missionaries  is  recognised.    The  late 

•**"*•       Maharajah  of  Jeypore  said  once  in  my  presence,  "  Sir,  oop 

pandits  cannot  stand  before  the  Christian  pandits," 

Again,  there  are  secret  disciples  scattered  up  and  down  throughout  the  whole 

land.    We  stumble  upon  them  sometimes  without  knowing  it,  and  we  see  what 

astonishes  us.    I  remember  I  had  a  large  meeting  one  niffht  in  a  village  to  the 

north  of  Jeyi)ore.    For  a  couple  of  hours,  seven  or  eight  hundred  1^  been 

sitting,  looking  at  the  magic  lantern,  and  drinking  in  the  precious  truth  I  had 

to  teU  them.    After  the  general  company  were  gone,  some  came  into  my  tent 

to  hear  a  little  more.    My  servant  came  in  and  said,  "  An  old  man  wishes  to  see 

you  alone."    I  said,  "  Gentlemen,  retire,  please,  that  I  may  see  this  old  priest 

— this  philosopher."     He  came  in,  and  taking  from  under  his  coat  a  little 

parcel,   he  unrolled  it,  and  out  of  the  sacred  cloth,  came^what  ?     Just  the 

A  tdiMci  1a  ^®®P®^  ®^  John.  Laying  his  hand  reverently  on  it,  he  said,  **  This 
A  Mcnt  disciple,  j^  ^j^  ^^^  ^£  ^^  ^^^j^  ^^^  •^.  j^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  years,  and  I  am 

teaching  it  to  those  around,  and  more  know  of  it  than  you  have  any  idea  of  ;  but  I 
must  go.  I  do  not  want  to  be  seen  with  you,  in  case  the  people  should  think 
that  at  your  instance  I  am  promulgating  some  British  manu&ctured  religion. 
I  want  tiiem  to  know  it  is  the  reUgion  from  heaven."  Out  he  went  into  that 
darkness,  but  it  revealed  to  me  what  surprised  me  at  the  time,  and  what  I  desire 
to  bear  testimony  to  before  this  meeting. 

Then  there  is  a  widespread  feeling  that  Christianity  will  prevail.  I  have  heard 
it  from  the  poor,  from  those  who  were  ruling,  and  from  the  spiritual  teachers. 

They  tell  me  their  spiritual  wants  are  not  supplied,  and  the  priests 

imtulM^^ii    ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^®  ignorant  as  compared  with  the  preachers  of  Chris- 

eomiag  ohuire.  tianity ;  they  are  seen  to  be  mopure,  and  the  people  feel  their 

rehgion  is  condemned  and  must  go.  Then  the  idols  are  not  so 
tioisted  as  they  used  to  be.  The  people  are  beginning  to  realise  that  stones, 
wood,  brass,  cannot  help  them.  And  the  priests  are  beginning  to  feel  a  falling 
off  in  their  property.  They  say,  "  The  silver  and  the  gold  used  to  come,  but 
sow  it  ia  the  coppers  and  the  shells."  There  are  two  prophecies  that  have  arisen 
ng  the  people,  I  do  not  know  how,  that  in  twelve  short  yean  the  Ganges  is 
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to  lose  its  cleansing  power,  and  that  the  sinless  incaziiation  is  yet  to  oomo  and 

make  all  the  world  one.    Has  that  no  effect  on  the  simple-minded  and  on  the 

thinking  men  in  their  needs  and  wants  ?    It  is  God*s  own  way  of  bringing  about 

that  glorious  tune.    And  then  there  are  in  India  new  schools  of  Reformers 

being  formed ;  they  are  to  be  found  here  and  there  in  Raj  pn tana,  and  these 

men  discuss  moral  and  religious  subjects.   They  modify  the  old  religious  systems 

something  like  the  Neo  Platonists.    They  commend  tiie  Government  for  what 

they  have  done  in  the  way  of  reform, — ^in  the  abolition  of  Suttee  and  other  things, 

and  they  say  Government  ought  to  legislate  in  regard  to  the  re-marriage  of 

widows  and  child  marriage  ;  and  I  am  glad  that  these  reforms  are  spreading  over 

the  communities  and  states.    Your  Lordship  knows  well  that  in  April  of  this 

very  year,  under  the  paramount  power,  the  twenty  states  of  Rajputana  united 

and  simultaneously  passed  laws  that  their  daughters  be  not  married  before  they 

are  of  the  age  of  fourteen,  nor  their  sons  before  they  are  of  the  age  of  eighteen. 

These  Reformers  preach  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood 

of  man,  and  they  set  aside  caste  and  many  other  things.     I  might  have 

given  yon  instance  after  instance  to  prove  what  I  have  loosely 

summed  up  under  these  heads.     Christian  friends,  you  sa-y'oJSSS^yr 

this  is  not  Christianity.     So  say  I,  but  I  say  it  is  the  dawn 

and  the  beginning  of  the  day;  and  I  want  you  to  remember 'one  other 

fact,  that  the  dawn  does  not  bring  the  sun,  but  the  sun  about  to  rise  sends 

the  dawn,— dark,  gloomy  as  that  dawn  may  sometimes  be.    Thus  by  the 

heat  of  Christian  influences  in  India  and  Rajputana  the  minds  of  men  are 

melting  towards  the  past,  and  the  molten  mass  is  seeking  to  settle  into  new 

moulds.    They  who  settle  into  the  mould  of  the  perfect  Son  of  God  shall 

abide  for  ever ;  those  who  do  not  must  be  dashed  to  pieces,  and  who  knows 

at  what  cost  9 

Let  us  remember  that  materialism,  sensuality,  atheism,  spiritualism , 
and  infidelity  of  all  kinds  are  at  work,  presenting  to  this  molten  mass 
their  several  moulds,  and  seeking  to  form  them  after  their  own  images. 
I  have  seen  books  and  men  at  work  in  India,  who  dare  not  raise  their 
voices  in  a  Christian  land,  save  among  their  own  degraded  votaries.  We 
need  another  Pentecost  on  all  Protestant  Christendom,  to  enable  us  to 
embrace  the  opportunities  and  realise  the  hopes  of  the  present.  Brethren, 
I  do  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  feel  we  need  Him  now,  in  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church.  With  a  fresh  outpouring  of  the  Spirit 
we  would  have  greater  unity,  purity,  power,  and  consecration.'^J^^IJ^^^ 
We  would  have  multitudes  from  the  holy  Catholic  Church 
^^  best  men,  and  her  best  women — going  forth  to  do  direct  Christian 
Imping  work  in  those  ripe  fields  of  heathenism. 

When  the  Spirit  comes  in  all  His  fulness,  we  shall  also  fully  possess  the 
l^ods  where  each  Church  has  its  home.  When  we  do  fully  possess  these 
lands,  we  shall  overcome  all  the  opposition  they  offer  to  the  spread  of  the 
^^^)d  abroad.  Then  the  press  would  no  longer  send  out  infidel  books ; 
the  workshops  no  more  wicked  workmen,  nor  bad  material ;  the  merchants 
would  no  more  send  out  self-seeking  ti-aders,  nor  bad  and  soul-destroying 
15^;  the  colleges  would  then  only  send  out  good  men,  as  governors, 
officers,  and  doctora ;  the  army  and  navy  would  then  send  only  good  and 
W-fearing  soldiers  and  sailors ;  the  country  good  emigrants  and  colonists. 
^^  men  and  honest  merchandise  give  power  and  profit,  and  greatly  help 
*o  carry  forward  Mission  work — the  evangelisation  of  the  world. 

The  Earl  of  Northbrook  then  left  the  meeting,  and  the  chair  was 
taken  by  the  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
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Eev.  Dr.  Fhraner  (Presbyterian  Qmrcli  of  America) :  My  Lord, 

ladieB,  and  gentlemen, — I  cannot  speak  to  yon  as  a  Missionary  but  only 

as  an  American  pastor,  whose  privilege  it  has  been  within  the  past 

year  to  visit  the  various  Missionary  lands  of  the  world,  being  on  my  way 

homeward  thus  far  from  around  the  world.     Of  course,  I  cannot  speak 

ApMtH't    ^  specifically  of  matters  in  India,  having  been  there  but 

••■^^■•■y'    a  few  months  during  the  year,  as  these  brethren  can  who 

have  resided  there  for  years ;  and  yet  no  man  can  spend  even  two  or 

three  months  in  India,  with  eyes  and  ears  open,  without  receiving 

many  impressions  and  suggestions  which  vitally  touch  the  interests 

of  our  Master's  kingdom  in  that  land.     AH  that  I  shall  attempt  at  this 

time  will  be  to  set  before  you  three  or  four  of  those  general  impressions 

which,  as  a  stranger  visiting  the  land,  were  made  upon  my  own  mind. 

The  first  thing  I  want  to  say  is  this.     I  was  most  profoundly  impressed 

ZBfUflhnikiB  ^ith  the  beneficent  rule  of  England  in  India.     I  have 

^»*»»-  ,  heard  across  the  water  ofttimes  that  rule  criticised,  but 
I  was  gratified  beyond  measure  to  witness  what  I  witnessed  and 
enjoyed  in  India,  of  the  beneficence  and  blessing  of  that  rule, 
lleference  has  been  made  to  some  of  the  advantages  which  England 
has  given  to  India ;  among  these  facilities  for  education  is  one  of 
the  greatest  boons  she  has  conferred.  I  found  everywhere  the 
greatest  desire  to  learn  the  English  language, — that  of  itself  carries 
with  it  a  certain  influence  and  power  which  prepares  the  mind  for  the 
reception  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Only  this  remark 
can  I  make  here.  England  is  doing  a  grand  and  noble  thing  in 
giving  even  the  elements  of  a  secular  education  as  she  has  done,  but, 
I  say  it  here  and  in  this  presence,  that  England  is  doing  a  very 
A  qnaiiflad  pcrilous  thing  thus  to  educate  the  mind  of  India,  unless 
bUMinf .  at  the  same  time  she  gives  to  that  awakened  and  liberated 
and  educated  mind  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  its 
restraint  and  control.  It  is  a  most  perilous  experiment  otherwise, 
this  of  education  without  evangelisation. 

Another  impression  came  to  me.     I  speak,  remember,  as  a  Christian 
pastor  from  my  own  country,  and  I  want  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  earnests 
and  faithful  work  of  our  Missionary  labourers  in  India,  both  those  coix— 
nectcd  with  the  Churches  of  this  land  and  those  that  represent  the  Churche  •« 
of  my  own  land.     I  knew  that  Missionaries  were  hard  worker*-« 

^arSrtiAr*  ^^*  ^  confess  to  you  what  I  saw  rather  surprised  me  as  to  the?*  :3. 
earnestness  and  the  multiplicity  and   the  diversity  of  wok — ^■' 

which  they  have  in  hand.     I  spent  all  my  Sundays  with  the  Missionari i 

that  I  might  see  their  work,  and  I  attended  in  one  instance  six  6ervice==_; 
and  one  I  did  not  go  to,  that  those  two  good  Missionaries  had  in  hand  th —  i 
day.  Then  the  Missionaries'  wives.  With  all  the  cares  of  home  and  t  13 
duties  of  the  family  on  them,  they  were  engaged  in  Zenana  work,  su 
intending  school  work,  visiting  the  dispensary  daily.  I  tell  you,  my  d 
Cliri.stian  friends,  many  of  whom  are  not  Missionaries,  the  earnestness  a 
fidelity  and  hard  work  of  those  who  are  out  upon  the  front  and  in  the  &^ 
thus,  ought  to  be  better  appreciated  than  it  is.    They  have  more  difficult- 

9  meeti  more  problems  to  solve,  more  embarrassmentiB  on  the  right  and  le 
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of  all  sorts,  than  we  begin  to  dream  of  at  home.  A  thbd  impression  was 
that  of  the  real  unity  and  harmony  of  our  Christian  Missionaries  out  upon 
the  field.  I  found  there  was  in  India  a  feeling  of  sympathy 
prevailing  among  the  various  denominations,  not  as  largely  ^  ^^  ^' 
in  all  cases  as  I  would  love  to  see  it,  but  a  great  deal  of  it.  The  best 
compliments  I  heard  paid  to  the  American  Missionaries — and  I  heard 
some  that  would  make  them  blush  if  they  were  told  thom — were  from 
£nglish  and  Scotch  Missionaries  in  India. 

I  can  speak  of  only  one  other  impression, — the  grandeur  of  this 

great  work  in  which  we  are  engaged.     As  I  have  been  round  the 

world,  to  China,  Japan,   Siam,   the  Malay   Peninsula,  India,   and 

Syria,  this   grand   enterprise   of  the   world's   evangelisation,   while 

always  appreciated  by  me,  yet  has  grown  and  grown  until  it  seems 

to  me  that  it  is  not  only  the  grandest  enterprise  that  ever  Human 

mind  conceived,  or  that  ever  entered  into  the  human  heart,  but  one 

in  comparison  with  which  all  other  enterprises  fade  into  insignificance. 

I  have  always  lived  in  sympathy  close  and  warm  with   Grandeur  of 

Christian  Missions,  abroad  as  at  home,  being  connected    the  work. 

with  the  work  in  both  relations,  but  I  confess  as  the  result  of  this 

visit  I  go  home  with  a  greatly  enlarged  and  intensified  interest  and 

sympathy  in  all  that  pertains  to  this  work  of  Missions  among  the 

nations  of  the  earth.     It  is  an  honour  and  a  privilege  to  have  any 

part  in  connection  with  it.     Let  us,  dear  brethren,  appreciate  the 

dignity  and  honour  that  God  puts  upon  us  in  thus  permitting  us 

to  be  co-workers  with  Himself  in  the  execution  of  His  grand  and 

glorious  and  benevolent  purposes  toward  the  human  race.     Just  one 

word  in  conclusion.     India  is  given  to  Britain.     For  what  ?     That 

she  may  be  taught  the  truth,  which   is  unto  life   and     Bntain'e 

eternal  salvation.     Here  is  Britain's   opportunity ;    here  "•poMibmty, 

is  Britain's  responsibility,  for  which  she  will  have  to  answer  in  the 

sight  of  God ;  yea,  the  responsibility  is  upon  all  the  Church  in  all 

lands,  and  we  rejoice  to  be  accounted  one  with  you,  beloved  brethren, 

in  aught  that  pertains  to  the  advancement  and  upbuilding  of  the 

kingdom  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  the  Saviour  of  them  that  are  ready 

to  perish  among  the  nations. 

Eev.  Dr.  Knrray  Mitchell  pronounced  the  Benediction. 


THE  MISSION-FIELDS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Third  MEErma. 

INDIA :  SOUTH,  CEYLON,  BURMAH,  ETC. 

{Friday  evening,  June  \5th,  in  the  Large  HaU.) 

Sir  B.  If.  Fowler,  Bart.,  H.P.,  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Sev.  J.  IT.  Hurdook,  D.D.  (U.S.A.). 


Bev.  J.  KoMnrtrie  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman:  My  Christian  friends, — Before  aUuding  to  the 
snbject  for  this  evening  there  is  one  subject  to  which  I  think  we 
shaU  all  feel  it  is  right  we  should  refer.  A  great  sorrow  is  lying 
over  one  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  world — a  sorrow  which  we,  as 
a  kindred  people,  share  in — that  it  has  pleased  God  this  morning  to 
remove  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  We  cannot  but  feel,  looking  at 
the  matter  from  an  outward  point  of  view,  that  his  death  is  a  very 
2)6aihofa«  great  loss  to  the  world  at  the  present  moment,  but  we 
Qwman.     kuow  that  that  death  has  been  permitted  by  Him  who 

*"***^*  doeth  all  things  weU.  We  know  that  God  is  greater  than 
man,  that  He  giveth  not  account  of  any  of  His  matters,  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  out  of  this  inscrutable  event  He,  in  His  wisdom  and  His 
mercy,  will  work  out  His  great  purposes.  But  at  the  present  moment 
our  thoughts  are  particularly  turned  to  those  who  are  nearest  and 
dearest  to  him  who  has  been  taken  away — to  the  bereaved  wife, 
to  the  children,  to  one  to  whom  we  look  with  grateful  and  affec- 
tionate loyalty.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  to  her  family.  Our 
deepest  sympathies  go  out  to  them,  and  we  shall  be  united  in  the 
earnest  and  heartfelt  wish  that  the  God  of  all  consolation  may  be 
near  them,  that  He  may  enable  them  to  bear  their  great  bereave- 
ment, feeling  that  it  has  been  permitted  by  a  Heavenly  Father's 
hand.  I  believe  it  wiU  be  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  this 
meeting  that  we  send  an  address  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  on  this 
painful  occasion. 

I  understand  the  Conference  this  afternoon  passed  a  resolution 
in  regard  to  the  chief  sufferer,  the  Empress  of  Germany,  and  for  that 
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reason  she  is  not  specially  alluded  to  in  this  resolution  I  am  about 
to  read;  at  the  same  time  I  am  sure  those  of  us  who  had  not  the 
privilege  of  attending  this  afternoon  bear  her  very  much  in  mind. 
The  resolution  I  have  to  move  is  this :  "  That  the  Mission  Confer- 
ence, composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty 
Missionary  Societies  of  Great  Britain,  America,  and  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  assembled  in  Exeter  Hall,  London,  desire  with  B«soiutionof 
one  heart  to  express    their  deep  sympathy  with  Her  '««ndoieiioe. 
Majesty  the  Queen,  her  family,  and  the  German  people  in  the  great 
loss  which  they  have  sustained  by  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Frederick 
of  Germany."    There  is  one  point  which  I  meant  to  have  alluded  to 
presently,  but  I  think  this  may  be  an  appropriate  time  to  allude  to  it 
in  connection  with  this  resolution.     We  know  how  very  large  a  propor- 
tion of  those  who  have  gone  forth  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  other  parts 
of  the  world  have  belonged  to  the  German  nation,  and  therefore  that 
will  particularly  make  us  feel  how  much  that  nation  in  its  great 
bereavement  demands  our  sympathy. 

I  recollect  thinking  it  rather  a  humiliating  consideration  when 
Ivaa  at  Constantinople,  now  about  twenty-eight  years  ago,  and  had 
the  opportunity  of  coming  in  for,  I  think,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  that  there  were  a  large 
body  of  Missionaries  assembled,  but  there  was  not  an  Englishman 
among  them.  I  should  say  that  there  was  an  Irishman  and  a 
Scotchman,  but  there  was  no  Englishman,  and  there  were  several 
Germans,  some  of  them  agents  of  English  Societies.  Now  that  shows 
hovr  much  the  Germans  have  taken  their  part  in  going  forth  as 
Hissiouaries  to  different  parts  of  the  world.  I  believe  Mr.  Matheson, 
Chairman  of  the  General  Committee  of  this  Conference,  will  second 
the  resolution.* 

Xr.  Hugh  K.  Matheson:  Dear  friends, — I  rise  to  second,  in  a 
angle  word,  the  resolution  which  has  been  proposed  to  the  meeting 
by  Sir  Bobert  Fowler.  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  the  loving  seconded  by 
sympathy  of  the  entire  Conference  and  of  this  meeting  is  'fr-  «»the«)ii. 
it  this  time  with  the  bereaved  Empress-widow  and  her  children,  and 
no  less  with  Her  Gracious  Majesty,  our  beloved  Queen,  in  the  sorrow 
which  has  come  upon  them  to-day.    I  beg  to  second  the  resolution, 

•  The  resolution  was  forwarded  by  telegraph  to  Balmoral  the  same 
Dight,  and  the  following  telegraphic  reply  was  received  by  the 
Secretary  the  next  morning: — 


["  The  Queen  sincerely  thanks  the  members  of  the 
Missionary  Conference  for  their  kind  telegram  of 
sympathy. 
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and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  transmitted  to  Her  Majesty  with  the  heatijj 
sympathy  of  this  Conference. 

The  Chairman :  It  is  now  my  privilege  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  object  which  is  particularly  before  the  Conference  this  evening— 
which  is,  the  question  of  Missions  in  India,  Ceylon,  and  Burmah.  Not 
the  gentlemen  who  will  address  us  presently  will  give  us  informatki 
as  to  what  is  going  on  in  those  countries.  I  may  almost  take  it  u 
one  country,  becpnise  Ceylon,  though  it  is  an  island,  and  for  politicil 
purposes  is  under  a  rather  different  Government  from  that  of  ladii, 
Ceylon  really  ^^  SO  closely  Connected  with  that  country  that  we  may  tain 

India,  it  as  belonging  to  India.  We  know  that  though  it  is  n 
island  no  vessels,  except  the  smallest  boats,  can  pass  between  Ceyloa 
and  the  mainland ;  and  Burmah  is  a  recent  acquisition  still  mora 
closely  connected  with  our  Indian  Empire.  Therefore  we  may  look 
upon  these  three  countries  as  being  substantially  one.  The  langnage 
spoken  over  a  great  part  of  Ceylon  is  the  same  language  that  ii 
spoken  in  the  southern  parts  of  India. 

It  has  often  struck  me  that  one  of  the  most  marvellous  eventi 

in  the  history  of  the  world  has  been  how  a  company  of  Englidi 

merchants  going  to  India  to  trade  should  have  founded  an  Empiw 

whyiiindu  which  is   in   many  respects  unique  in  history.    Under 

««»*  God's  providence  India  has  been  given  to  England.  Kof 
I  think  we  cannot  doubt  that  God  in  His  providence  brought  about 
this  wonderful  event,  this  annexation  of  a  great  country  by  a  number 
of  people  who  went  there  entirely  for  secular  objects,  and  certainly 
during  the  earlier  portion  of  their  career  there  were  very  few 
Christian  men  among  them — ^that  God  permitted  the  country  to  be 
acquired  in  that  way  for  a  great  object,  and  that  object  was, 
the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  India  is,  as  we  know,  a  very  peculiar 
country,  a  very  populous  country,  a  country  with  a  number  of  people 
sunk  in  very  great  poverty,  and  in  many  parts  in  very  great  degrada- 
tion ;  but  I  cannot  doubt  we  were  sent  there  that  in  God's  providence 
we  might  be  the  means  of  taking  the  Gospel  to  that  great  country; 
and  I  believe  that  if  we  do  not  do  that  we  shall  have  &iled  in  onr 
duty. 

I  know  there  are  gi*eat  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  government  of 
a  people  who  have  their  old  customs  very  much  connected  with  the  sup6^ 

Diffloiiitieiasto^^^^^^^''  ^^  ^^®  religion  in  which  they  were  bom — there  an 

sute  inter-    difficulties  as  to  how  far  it  is  right  for  the  State  to  interfeie 

ference.      ^yith  these  ancient  customs.     In  some  cases  I  think  it  was  the 

bounden  duty  of  this  country  to  interfere.     I  refer  to  Suttee,  the  custom  of 

widows  burning  themselves  on  the  funeral  pyres  of  their  deceased  hosbandst 

Now  that  was  an  abomination  wo  were  bound  to  put  down.      Anotber 

thiug  that  public  opinion  insisted  upon  very  properly  was,  that 

^^^^^^  the  State  f^hould  divorce  itself  from  the  management  of  the 

endowments  of  heathen  temples.     It  has  been  stgd  that  when 

the  English  Government  formerly  managed  the  property  of  the  templet 

they  did  so  honestly,  and  that  since  we  le tired  from  that  management  it 
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has  been  handed  over  to  the  Bmhmans,  who  have  vei  y  often  dishonestly 
appropriated  the  money  which  belonged  to  tho  temples.  Tliat  is  exceed* 
ingly  likely ;  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  think  that  anything  would  have 
jnstified  us  in  continuing  to  administer  the  revenues  of  temples  in  which 
abominations  are  carried  on  totally  opposed  to  our  Holy  Religion. 

There  are  other  things  in  which  I  think  we  are  right  not  to  interfere. 
I  recollect  when  I  was  in  India  a  very  intelligent  man  saying  to  me  that  he 
thought  one  thing  the  Government  ought  to  do  was  to  put  a 
tax  on  Hindu  tombs  and  on  Hindu  marriages.     He  said  that    ^l^^^^** 
many  a  man  will  ruin  himself  in  either  a  tomb  for  himself  or  a 
marriage  for  his  son  or  his  daughter.     There  I  do  not  agree.     Those  cus- 
toms are  entwined  with  the  habits  and  superstitions  of  the  people ;  they 
are  not  wicked  in  themselves,  and  therefore  I  think  in  those  matters  in 
which  we  can  do  so  without  derogation  to  our  own  religious  feelings,  we 
oaght  to  allow  the  people  to  carry  on  their  own  systems.     Of  course  the 
people  have  their  own  views.    Now  what  the  State  ought  to  do  is  to  give 
the  freest  coarse  and  the  greatest  encouragement  to  Missionaries,  to  go 
where  they  can,  and  to  spr^id  the  (xospel  amongst  these  vast  millions.    This 
b  what  it  seems  to  me  the  State  ought  to  do.     But  there  is  a  great 
le^nsibility  resting  upon  the  people  of  this  country  as  individuals.     We 
are  very  glad  to  know  that  other  countries  have  assisted  us  to 
spread  the  Gospel  through  those  vast  dependencies.     I   refer  ^^JbiuJ!* 
to  the  number  of  Germans  that  have  at  different  times  gone 
out  to  India  and  other  parts  of  the  world.    We  know  also  that  our  American 
brethren  have  their  Missions  there,  and  we  heartily  thank  them  for  their 
exertions,  and  bid  them  Godspeed  in  their  work  ;  but  we  cannot  devolve 
our  responsibility  on  others.     Grod  has  given   England   great  power  in 
India ;  and,  that  being  the  case,  it  is  pre-eminently  the  duty  of  England  to 
support  Missions  in  that  country. 

We  must  all  be  thankful  for  this  meeting  of  the  representatives  of 
Missions  from  different  parts  of  the  world.     I  am  told  there  are  delegates 
from  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  Missions  now  assembled  in  London.     I 
camiot  doubt  that  in  different  ways  it  will  be  of  the  very 
greatest  advantage;   that  it  will   increase  brotherly  feeling  ^^^c^* 
between  the  Missionaries  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world ; 
that  it  wOl  do  much  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Missionaries  wherever  they 
may  be  placed.     I  can  only  now  conclude  by  expressing  the  earnest  hope 
that  God's  blessing  may  rest  on  this  Conference ;'  that  it  may  be  the  means 
of  encouraging  our  brethren  in  distant  lands  to  labour  even  more  diligently 
—diligently  as  they  have  always  laboured  in  their  high  and  holy  calling ; 
wid  that  those  who  come  here  from  distant  parts  may  go  home  comforted 
in  spirit,  and  resolved  loyally  to  labour  while  time  is  spared  to  them  in  tho 
promotion  of  that  religion  which  breathes  nothing  but  peace  on  earth  and 
goodwill  to  the  children  of  men. 

lev.  WHliam  Burgess  (W^esleyan  Missionary  Society,  from  Hydera- 
1^):  Mr.  Chairman  and  Christian  friends, — I  suppose  we  are  all 
agreed  on  one  point — that  the  command  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature  is  binding  on  us.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  talk  about 
that,  neither  is  it  necessary,  I  presume,  that  I  should  say  one  word  as 
to  Mission  policy,  or  ask  any  interesting  question  as  to  the  mode  of 
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getting  money.    Those  topics  are,  I  suppose,  under  the  considera 
tion  of  the  Conference  in  its  more  private  sessions.    This  is  a  publii 

AraootMBot  meeting,  and  I  suppose  it  has  been  convened  for  th 
to  be  ubuuttd.  purpose  of  giving  several  of  us  an  opportunity  of  sayiuj 
something  about  the  success  which  has  followed  Christian  effort  i 
India  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  That  success  is  brough 
before  us  from  time  to  time  in  Mission  Beports ;  but  there  is  anothe 
result  of  Mission  work  which  no  report  can  possibly  record,  and  whicl 
no  statistical  schedule  can  possibly  tabulate.  There  are  forces  workioj 
underneath  the  surface  of  society  which  elude  the  eyes  of  the  caaaa 
observer.  I  may  call  this  Christianity  beyond  the  pale  of  th 
Christian  Church,  or  Christianity  unrecognised  in  Mission  Reports 
and  it  is  to  this  success  that  I  would  specially  this  evening  direc 
your  attention.    Upwards  of  two  millions  of  the  youth  of  India  ar 

Thanniitof  to-day  receiving  a  liberal  English  education.  Save  i: 
•duflfttioB.  Mission  colleges  and  schools  it  should  be  remembere 
that  that  education  is  purely  secular.  Now  while  I  am  ready  t 
admit  that  the  spread  of  Western  knowledge  is  powerful  in  puUini 
down  old  systems  and  uprooting  grotesque  forms  of  belief,  th 
fibres  of  which  are  subtly  interlaced  with  the  religious  and  socii 
life  of  the  vast  communities  dwelling  in  India,  it  is  at  the  same  tim 
opening  the  floodgates  of  infidelity,  non-religion,  ay,  and  im 
morality  too.  For  where  a  man's  principles  are  not  kept  in  chec 
by  any  acknowledgment  of  moral  responsibility,  where  the  man  i 
not  awed  and  restrained  by  any  fear  of  coming  retribution,  in 
morality  must  almost  of  necessity  follow. 

I  make  no  charge  against  the  British  Government,  whose  polic 
is  one  of  the  strictest  neutrality.    My  indictment  is  not  against  th 

Zdonotuame  Government.  It  is  hard  to  see  what  other  policy  th 
theOoTemmentQQvemment  could  pursuc,  as  the  Chairman  has  saic 
I  simply  state  a  fact,  that  the  spread  of  Western  knowledge  in  a  lau 
of  false  religions  leads  to  the  disintegration  of  all  faith,  and  leave 
the  people  necessarily  in  a  state  which  may  be  termed  not  onl 
creedless,  but  Godless.  And  I  blush  to  say  that  there  are  me 
of  my  own  country  who  take  a  delight  in  this  sort  of  no-Godisi 
in  India,  and  are  not  ashamed  to  be  associated  with  efforts  i 
further  it.  I  have  known  professors  in  an  Indian  university  wt 
were  not  ashamed  to  talk  of  Christianity  as  a  "well-worn,  tim< 
eaten  superstition,  fast  becoming  obsolete,  little  better  than  tl: 
creed  of  the  Brahman,  the  Buddhist,  and  the  Musalman,  and  ei 
long  to  be  burnt  on  the  pyre  along  with  all  such  creations  of  c 
over-heated  fancy.*'  Thank  God,  we  have  a  nobler  appreciatic 
of  Christianity  than  that !  I  knew  an  English  judge  whose  sense  * 
Atheiittat  shame  had  so  far  waned  that  he  shrank  not  from  paradin 
work.  the  fact  that  he  imported  into  India  Bradlaugh's  "  Trac 
for  the  Times,"  and  disseminated  those  scurrilous,  withering  deatl 
blights  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  South  India.  Such  peop 
have  no  right  to  caU  themselves  Englishmen.    It  is  not  merely 
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question  of  birth ;  and  in  their  devotion  to  the  no-God  creed  I  often- 
times think  there  is  very  much  less  of  heroism  than  of  snobbishness. 
This  is  painfal  in  the  extreme.  Thonghtful,  influential,  far-sighted 
Hindns  look  upon  these  developments  with  no  small  amount  of 
alarm,  and  wonder  whither  they  are  all  tending.  Statesmen,  too,  will 
not  long  be  able  to  pooh-pooh  the  matter.  We  cannot  forget  how 
swiftly  upon  France's  atheism  followed  France's  Sevolution.  Thank 
God,  we  have  protested  against  this  spirit  of  no-Godism  in  India, 
and,  as  far  as  we  can,  are  doing  our  best  to  counteract  it !  Every 
school  established  by  a  Missionary  Society  is  a  standing  'protest 
against  it. 

I  should  like  to  take  you  into  some  of  the  Mission  schools  established 
by  the  various  Societies  represented  here  to-night,  and  show  you  our  modes 
of  working.   It  would  delight  you  to  see  all  the  pupils  ^^ssembled^^^  Mhuni- 
in  a  large  room  for  the  purpose  of  prayer  and  devotion ;  the 
marked  attention,  solemnity  sitting  on  every  face,  would  astonish  you. 
Hie  choicest  part  of  the  day's  work  is  that  which  is  given  to  the  study  of 
the  Bible — the  young  people  giving  themselves  to  the  more  historical  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  main  incidents  in  the  life  of  Christ ;  and 
the  older  portion  dwelling  more  particularly  on  one '  of  the  Gospels  and, 
in  Gome  instances,  the  Christian  evidences.     It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  because  the  Bible  is  prominently  taught  in  the  Mission  school  it 
is  in  disfavour.      The  very  opposite  opinion  and  feeling  obtain.      There 
is  DO  institution  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  India  that  has 
drawn  to  it  half   the    popularity  of  the  Christian   College  in  Madras; 
and,  as  far  as  academic  distinction  and  university  success  are  concerned, 
it  outstrips  every  other.     The  Grovernment  institutions  are  simply  nowhere, 
and  yet  in  the  Christian  College  the  Bible  is  prominently  taught.    It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  thoughtful  Hindus  object  to  the  Bible.     I  knew  a 
member  of  the  Madras  Legislative  Council  years  ago  who  daily  sent  his  son  in 
a  carriage  and  pair  a  mile  and  a  half  further  than  the  Grovern- 
ment Institution  to  a  place  where  all  religion  was  not  ignored.  ^^^*^ 
I  know   a  Mohammedan    nobleman  in  Hyderabad   at  the 
present  time.    He  was  nursed  in  the  lap  of  luxury;  he  is  learned  in  every- 
thbg  that  Spencer  has  written;  but  yet  the  other  day,  when  his  patronage 
was  asked  for  a  certain  educational  appointment  by  an  avowed  atheist, 
he  said,  "  Well,  if  I  must  choose,  give  me  the  Christian  with  his  Bible, 
bat  not    the    atheist    in    India."      The  students   themselves   show   no 
aversion  to  the  Bible.     I  have  never  seen  attention  more  intense  than 
that  which  has  sat  on  the  faces  of   Hindu  youths  when  I  have  been 
pressing  upon  them  the  claims  of  Jesus  Christ  for  their  acceptance.    There 
is  a  fascination  in  the  Cross  which  no  honest  heart  can  possibly  escape.     I 
have  oftentimes  known  them  leave  the  class  during  the  progress  of  the 
Kble  lesson ;  and  when  questioned  as  to  the  cause,  with  a  noble  frankness 
they  always  show  towards  those  they  love  and  those  who 
sympathise  with  them,  they  have  said  to  me,  "  Sir,  wo  just    J^^, 
iat  as  long  as  we  could ;  we  could  not  hear  more  without 
making  open  manifestation  of  our  feelings,  and  we  are  not  quite  prepared 
{or  the  consequences  which  such  a  step  would  entail." 

Education  has  done  good  work  in  India  in  weakening  prejudicei 
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in  pulling  do\rn  superstition,  and  in  revealing  the  hoUowness  of 
Hindu  systems  ;  but  the  religious  sentiment  in  India  is  there  to-day, 
and  craves  for  something  more  permanent,  and  that  something  it  is 
the  duty  of  Christian  England  and  Christian  America  and  Christian 
Europe  to  give.  You  have  demonstrated  the  absurdity  of  their  old 
Whither  charts ;  and  now  that  they  are  drifting  over  a  sea  of  endless 
driitinff!  doubt  and  dread  perplexity  and  the  wildest  speculative 
delirium,  are  they  to  be  left  tempest-tossed,  masts  riven,  sails  rent, 
without  any  chart  or  any  guide  ?  No ;  our  business  to-day  is  to  see, 
that  as  Western  education  has  sapped  the  root  of  their  own  faith,  at 
least  we  give  them  something  more  substantial  and  abiding. 

The  India  we  see  to-day  is  the  result  of  the  Christian  education 
already  given  and  the  Christian  work  already  accomplished.  The 
India  of  Lord  Clyde,  the  India  of  Warren  Hastings,  the  India  of 
Lord  Macaulay,  is  buried,  never  to  rise  again.  India,  with  its 
Suttee,  its  immolated  children,  its  death-sweeping,  hell-bound  car  of 
Juggernaut,  is  dead,  and  we  shall  never  see  that  India  again.     The 

India  which  we  see  to-day  is  a  very  different  kind  of 
"*^  thing — a  vigorous  stripling,  impatient  of  childish  restrio 
tion,  though  imposed  under  the  sanction  of  hoary  iniquity,  with  a 
manly  stride  moving  towards  the  light,  llie  unrest  of  India  to-day 
shows  that  educated  Hindus  are  moving  from  their  old  lines ;  and  one 
of  the  expressions  of  that  unrest  is  the  formation — shall  I  say  of  the 
Brahmo-Somaj  ?  the  influence  of  which  is  felt  not  only  in  Northern 
India,  but  in  different  parts  of  that  grand  Empire  of  ours. 

This  is  one  of  the  results  of  Christianity  acting  on  educated  Hindus : 
it  Is  not  exactly  the  result  which  we  should  like  to  see,  but  it  is  a  result  in 

which  there  is  much  for  which  we  should  be  thankful.     It  has 
^sfmadT*"  declared  a  vigorous  crusade  against  idolatry.     Everybody  here 

would  wish  it  Grodspeed  in  that  respect.     It  has  pronounced 
caste  a  base  thing,  and  clamorously  calls  for  the  abolition  of  such  unreal 
distinctions.    We  are  all  one  with  it  in  this  matter.     It  has  made  organised 
effcrt  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  widows  of  India;  and^ 
there  is  no  woman's  heart  here  to-night  but  has  run  in  truest  sympathy 
M'ith  every  effort  touching  that  matter.    In  these  great  objects  we  are  one  ; 
their  success  is  ours ;  every  achievement  is  a  victory  for  the  Master.     TheDo 
is  a  danger  sometimes,  in  our  working  for  a  fixed  result,  of  overlooking  that 
uhich  God  Himself  has  wrought.     All  light  comes  from  the  Master ;  and 
if  there  is  a  jewel  fallen  from  the  Crown  of  Christ  to  be  found  among  the 
Brahmos,  let  us  not  discard  it  because  we  do  not  find  it  in  circumstances 
that  exactly  haimonise  with  our  own  preconceived  notions;  but  let  us  stoop 
to  pick  it  up,  that  we  may  replace  it  with  much  rejoicing  in  its  true  position, 
lliese  men  must  advance ;  they  cannot  go  back ;  and  their  position  to-day 

lays  the  greatest  possible  claims  on  us  Christians  for  sympathy. 
^ympaSy!"  Orthodox  Hinduism  gives  them  precious  little  sympathy !    I  have 

down  on  my  notes  here  an  illustration  to  show  how  orthodox 
Hinduism  may  be  expected  to  treat  a  Brahmo  when  he  marries  his  daughter, 
who  may  be  a  widow ;  but  I  am  confined  for  time,  and  must  pass  it  over.   My 
point  is  here  that  we  do  not  need  to  lower  our  colours  an  inch — nay,  not 
fiuction  of  an  inch;  but  that  does  not  free  us  from  stretching  out  the  ban 
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of  Christian  sympathy,  that  we  may  show  that  we  feel  with  men  who  are 

freeing  themselves  from  the  trammels  of  a  past  faitli,  and  struggling  into 

the  light  of  something  infinitely  grander.      Looking  behind  tlie  surfaco 

of  society,  there  are  very  strange  forces  at  work.     I  have  oftentimes  had 

young  men  come  to  me  from  the  educational  institutions  and  say,  **I  am 

a  Christian.      False  gods  I  no  longer  worship ;  heat  lien  customs  I   no 

longer  observe.     My  friends  know  that  I  have  no  faith  in  Hinduism ;  but 

I  shrink  back  from  tliat  step  which  would  rend  me  fi-om  my  people,  and 

whatever  influence  I  have  over  them.     I  believe  that  God  will  gi-aciously 

regard  me  in  His  infinite  compassion." 

I  know  families  where  the  Bible  to-day  is  a  household  book,  read 
as  you  read  it.-  Ah,  Hinduism  contains  many  followers  of  the  Lord 
Jesus !  The  Church's  roll  may  never  be  increased  by  their  numbers, 
but  they  are  nevertheless  victories  of  the  Cross.      By„ 

.J  .    /-,,     .....  J       It        "^  Secret  believori, 

outward  assent  Christianity  may  never  enumerate  them, 
but  by  heart  trust  and  head  belief  they  are  all  Christ's  to-day.  And 
there  are  thousands  such  to-day  who  may  never  enter  the  Christian 
Church.  I  have  seen  some  of  that  class  die.  I  remember  standing 
by  the  bedside  of  a  Brahman,  who  was  a  secret  follower  of  the 
Saviour,  and  I  never  remember  a  finer  type  of  Christian  patience 
or  cahn  trust  in  God  for  mercy  through  Jesus  Christ  than  I  looked 
upon  that  day.  Let  not  our  haste  value  lightly  these  unobtrusive 
tnumphs  of  the  Cross.  Encroachments  on  the  regions  of  the  foe 
are  oftentimes  followed  by  territorial  aggrandisement;  into  the  realms 
of  error  the  boundaries  of  truth  are  oftentimes  extended  long  before 
the  mere  passer-by  wakes  up  to  the  recognition  of  the  fact.  Nay, 
in  the  very  centre  of  this  Hindu  citadel,  around  which  each  successive 
age  for  the  last  three  thousand  years  has  drawn  its  cordon  of  defence, 
into  the  very  heart-,  right  into  the  keep  of  this  Hindu  fortress, 
entrenched  so  firmly  behind  those  proud  and  massive  walls  of  super- 
stition, with  their  towers  embattled  high,  the  growth  and  build  of  by- 
gone centuries,  there  are  who  acknowledge  the  wizardry  of  the  Cross, 
and  meekly  bow  them  before  the  Prince  of  Peace.  May  I  just  give 
you  a  prayer  of  one  of  this  class:  "Ix)osen  the  bonds  of  a  cry  from 
iny  unrighteousness,  and  take  me  to  Thy  Father's  house,  thedarknesa. 
Ob,  Thou  Moon  of  Righteousness,  with  clasped  hands  I  c«aU  upon 
Thee ;  take  me  to  Thy  Father's  house  !  "  Through  tlie  dark,  dense 
serried  phalanx  that  holds  them  back  they  may  not  press  nor 
cut  their  way;  but  as  they  look  from  out  the  embrasure  of  some 
lugh  parapet  wall,  and  see  the  standard  emblazoned  with  the  Cross, 
borne  by  a  swelling  host,  from  post  to  post  e'er  advancing,  noVr 
treating,  many  a  heart  swells  big  with  joy  at  the  salvation  which 
is  nigh,  and  in  the  triumph  of  the  Cross,  with  true  patriotic  fore- 
sight, icttds  the  augury  of  future  greatness  to  a  country  long  ground 
Weath  the  iron  yoke  of  prejudice,  long  prostrate  'ncath  the  heavy 
keel  of  hoary  superstition's  power. 

Sev.  W.  J.  R.  Taylor,  D.D.  (Reformed  Church  in  America) :   ^Mr. 
Ithairman, — The  thrill  of  the  great  grief  that  has  i alien  upai  your 
VOL.1.  14 
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people,  and  upon  those  of  the  German  Empire,  trembles  in  millions 
of  American  hearts  this  day.  We  can  never  forget  the  sympathy  that 
was  extended  to  us  from  your  beloved  Queen,  and  from  the  aged 
Emperor  of  Germany,  in  the  time  of  our  own  great  sorrow.  These 
The  tie  bouds  are  very  near  and  dear;  but  it  is  a  closer  tie  that 
thatbinde.  fcinds  US  to  you  and  to  all  these  fellow  Christians  in  these 
great  assemblies  of  this  (Ecumenical  Council  of  the  Christian  world. 
I  am  to  speak  this  evening  for  Southern  India,  but  I  am  not  an 
Indian.  I  am  neither  a  West  Indian  nor  an  East  Indian,  and  least 
of  all  an  American  Indian  ;  and  yet  it  so  happens  that  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God  my  lot  has  been  cast  in  a  Church  which-  has  had  to  do 
with  Indian  Missions  from  its  very  beginning  in  our  country,  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

One  of  the  earliest  ministers  of  our  Church,  who  came  to  us  from 
Holland,  which  was  then  in  the  height  of  her  power  in  the  East  Indies, 

was  settled  at  Port  Orange,  which  is  now  the  city  of  Albany, 
An  early  ^j^q  capital  of  the  great  empire  State  of  New  York.  That  man, 
*°*^*  not  content  with  preaching  to  the  Hollanders  who  had  emi- 
grated from  his  own  land  with  him,  studied  the  language  of  the  Mohawk 
Indians,  became  a  preacher  in  that  language  to  the  surrounding  savages, 
brought  them  into  the  fellowship  of  Christ  and  of  the  Church  of  which  he 
was  a  minister,  and  on  the  record  of  that  old  Church  you  will  find  to  this 
day  the  names  of  scores  and  scores  of  Indian  men  and  women  who  were 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Saviour  through  the  preaching  of  that 
godly  man;  and  that  was  several  years  before  John  Eliot  began  his 
apostolic  laboiufi  among  the  Indians  of  New  England,  and  still  longer 
before  he  gave  them  his  Indian  Bible. 

In  later  days  our  interest  in  India  centred  nearly  seventy  years  ago  in 
the  person  of  a  single  man  and  of  his  godly  wifa  He  was  a  Christian  phy- 
sician, not  a  minister ;  but  his  heart  was  so  moved  by  the  story  of  idolatry 
in  India  and  by  the  love  of  Christ,  that  he  gave  up  a  lucrative  profession  in 
the  State  of  New  York  and  sailed  for  Ceylon.  In  those  days  you  know  it 
was  a  very  long  voyage ;  but  there  he  went  with  his  holy  wife,  and  for  a 

few  years  rendered  Missionary  service  there.     Then  he  went  to 
Dr.  Seudder'e  Madras,  and  there  he  remained  year  after  year  alongside  of  the 

veteran  Missionaries  of  your  British  Societies,  and  especially  of 
the  old  Missionarios  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions.  That  man's  name  is  a  household  word  in  Ajnerican  Missions — . 
Dr.  John  Scudder.  Several  years  before  he  became  an  ordained  preacher,  he 
stood  there  surrounded  by  these  early  heroes  of  the  Missionary  service,  and 
maintained  his  post  until  in  his  old  age  he  fell  with  his  armour  on.  But 
the  history  of  that  man  ran  into  that  of  his  family.  He  was  a  godly  man, 
who  believed  in  the  good  old  Covenant  of  God  made  between  the  fathers 
and  the  children  to  the  latest  generation  God  gave  him  seven  sons  and 
one  daughter.     These  children  could  not  be  educated  in  India,  so  he  sent 

them  to  America.     Nob  one  of  them  was  a  professing  Oiuistian 

wnJSid!    "^^'^^^^   ^^°    ^^^^  ^^^    native  land  for   the  land  of  his  father's 

nationality ;  but  the  old  patriarch  and  his  wife,  believing  in  the 

Covenant,  believed  that  every  one  of  those  children  would  be  converted  to 

Christ  and  sanctified  for  His  service.     Every  one  of  them  was  brought  to 

Clirist  after  coming  to  our  o^vu  land.     Every  one  of  them  was  consecrated  ty 
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the  Missionary  service.  Every  one  of  them  went  back  to  India  except  one 
aoo,  who  died  while  he  was  a  college  student  in  our  own  institution  in  New 
Jersey;  but  he  too  was  consecrated  to  the  Mission  service. 
Gcd  made  him  a  Missionary  to  many  a  one,  though  he  himself^  Miirfmiirii. 
could  not  go  and  preach  the  Grospel  to  the  heathen.  So  from  this  Mission- 
ary family  has  grown  what  is  known  as  our  Arcot  Mission.  It  has  been 
oocnpying  territory  alongside  that  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and 
for  all  &ese  years  the  labourers  of  those  two  Societies,  of  these  two 
Churches,  have  been  working  in  the  most  absolute  harmony.  As  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  said  to  me  only  yesterday, 
"There  never  has  been  a  jar  between  them;  they  have  known  but  one 
Lord  and  one  Master  and  one  woik,  one  great  object  and  one  spirit  mov- 
ing them."  So  they  stood  side  by  side;  and  it  has  been  a  privilege  that  our 
American  Missionaries  could  work  in  your  own  great  Indian  Empire  not 
only  to  bring  heathen  to  the  feet  of  Christ,  but  by  the  grace  of  God  to 
secure  that  Empire  to  Britain. 

I  remember,  when  I  was  a  lad  in  the  seminary,  reading  a  question  that 
was  put  to  a  distinguished  man  in  India  of  this  kind  :  **  By  what  tenure 
does  England  hold  India  in  her  poss:ession  ? "  And  the  answer  was :  "  By  her 
fidelity  to  the  Word  of  God,  by  her  loyalty  to  the  Cross  of  Christ ; "  and  if 
Christianity  should  ever  depart  out  of  India,  the  brightest  jewel  in  the 
Imperial  Crown  of  your  Empress  of  India  would  have  dropped  from  it. 
Now  what  has  become  of  the  Mission  that  was  instituted  by  that  godly 
man  and  by  his  wife  ?  There  it  stands  to-day  among  the  Tamils 
and  the  Telugu  people.  They  represent  some  14  ordained  Mis-  ^J^^^ 
sionaries,  186  native  helpers,  of  whom  let  me  say  to  these 
Christian  sisters  whoso  hearts  are  thrilling  with  Missionary  fervour,  43 
are  women.  They  have  8  stations  and  83  out-stations,  with  about  1,700 
communicants  in  their  24  churches,  with  from  2,500  children  in  their 
village  schools,  with  2  boarding  schools  for  girls  and  4  for  boys,  and 
7  high-caste  schools,  and  in  those  high-caste  schools  there  are  between 
500  and  600  girls  of  Hindu  families.  And  then,  following  out  the  tradition 
of  the  Mission,  beginning  as  it  did  with  a  Medical  Missionary,  Medical 
Missions  have  always  been  maintained  in  those  districts,  and  by  those 
brethren.  In  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries  attached  to  that  Mission, 
during  the  past  year  ending  1st  of  April,  1888,  over  7,000  patients  have 
been  gratuitously  treated.  iN'ow  I  have  done  with  figures,  for  figures  are 
valuable  only  as  they  reveal  facts,  and  the  facts  are  that  these  Missions  are 
there  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  by  the  service  of  His  consecrated  men  and 
women,  to  stay  till  tho&e  native  Christians  and  native  Churches  shall  no 
longer  need  Missions,  but  shall  bo  self-supporting,  self-propagating,  and 
self -governing  Churches,  and  they  are  rapidly  advancing  to  that  position. 

Dr.  Chamberlain  has  gone,  intent  on  organising  a  National  Church 
in  India.  The  representations  which  he  made  on  his  way  in  Edin- 
l^ghand  in  other  places  in  your  Empire  have  carried  AKationai 
conviction  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  many  of  those  who^iitirch  in  indi*. 
^ere  engaged  in  this  service,  and  I  have  no  doubt  steps  are  being 
^en  which  will  lead  not  merely  to  the  organisation  of  a  native 
National  Church  of  this  kind,  but  a  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
there  shall  be  a  closer  union  and  a  more  thorough  co-operation  in 
Misdoii  work  by  all  Protestant  denominations  in  that  great  Empire. 
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I  close  with  a  single  appeal.  It  has  been  found  in  your  own 
Churches,  I  suppose,  as  well  as  ours,  that  the  advance  movements 

AppMafor  ^^^  always  made  by  the  Missionaries  themselves,  and  bj 
liberty  to  natiwthe  nativc  Christians  whom  they  have  gathered  under  the 

chorchei.  b^mier  of  their  Lord.  The  reluctance,  the  hesitation,  the 
dilatoriness,  the  obstructions,  come  very  largely  from  the  Churches  at 
home.  In  one  of  the  heated  battles  of  our  late  civil  war  in  America, 
a  negro  standard-bearer  carried  the  colours  of  his  regiment  so  far  in 
advance  of  the  first  rank  of  soldiers,  that  the  commanding  oflScer  sent 
a  man  to  him,  ordering  him  to  come  back  with  the  colours.  But  that 
patriot  fired  up  in  a  moment,  and  said,  "These  colours  never  gc 
back.  Bring  up  your  soldiers ! "  Now  over  in  India  there  is  many 
a  trusty  standard-bearer  far  out  in  advance  of  the  first  line  of  oui 
Churches  at  home,  and  those  standard-bearers  are  there  beneath  the 
banner  of  their  I^ord,  with  the  cross  and  the  crown  upon  it,  and  they 
say  to  us,  "  These  colours  never  go  back  !  Bring  up  your  soldiers ! " 
As  the  Churches  hear  the  cry  as  it  is  echoed  across  the 
'seas,  as  it  comes  from  the  trumpet  tones  of  this  Con- 
ference, as  it  will  come  down  through  the  Church  Organisations  and 
Boards  into  the  individual  hearts  of  men  and  women,  can  we  retreat 
while  our  Leader  is  in  the  advance  ?  while  those  noble-spirited  men 
and  women,  led  on  by  Missionaries  of  the  Cross,  who  have  brought 
them  out  of  the  very  darkness  and  desperation  of  heathenism,  are 
away  out  in  the  front  line  ?  Oh !  if  the  voice  of  this  Conference 
could  be  sounded  along  the  nations  round  the  whole  globe  in  the 
tones  of  the  living  Gospel  and  the  living  Christ,  it  would  be  simply 
to  re-echo  the  words  of  the  standard-bearer.  He  stood  his  ground, 
the  colours  did  not  come  back,  the  soldiers  were  brought  up,  and  then 
came  victory.     So  shall  it  be  under  the  banner  of  the  Lamb ! 

Rev.  A.  H.  Arden  (C.M.S.,  from  South  India) :  It  was  my  great 
privilege  to  go  out  in  1864  under  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  I 
was  in  the  Telugu  Mission  for  ten  years.  I  then  came  home  for  a 
time,  and  subsequently  went  out  to   Madras  as  Secretary  of  th& 

A  wide      Church   Missionary   Society.      Whilst   there   I  had  th& 

experience,    privilege,  uot  Only  of  visiting  the  Mission  in  which  I  had 

been  for  ten  years,  but  also  of  seeing  much  of  the  work  in  other 

parts  of  the   Mission-field   worked  by  the   same    Society,   and  ol 

staying  a  good  deal  with  the  Missionaries  of  other  Societies. 

When  I  look  upon  the  large  number  here  who  are  really 
interested  in  Mission  work,  I  hardly  can  help  using  the  opportunity 
for  reminding  the  Church  of  Christ  how  very  little  after  all  we  are 
doing  for  this  great  and  glorious  work  for  which  the  IVIaster  went 
before  and  died.  liooking  at  the  very  lowest  ground — merely  looldng 
at  the  £  s.  d. — I  think,  instead  of  being  encouraged  and  cheered  ^e 
ought  to  feel  that  we  are  only  just  on  the  threshold  of  Mission  work; 
and  that  if  ever  work  is  to  be  done  really  worthy  of  Jesus  Christ,  it 
must  be  by  a  far  greater  amount  of  earnestness  and  self-denial. 
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Let  me  put  it  in  a  very  practical  light.     Just  let  us  take  a  comparison. 
Tlie  London  School  Board  (I  have  taken  the  statistics  for  the  year  1886) 
tanght  considerably  under  half  a  million  children.     In  India      -.       . 
done  we  have  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  people.    These  MiMioni  and 
half  million  are  at  our  own  doors;  we  do  not  have  to  go  these  8«ho©iBoar<u 
eDonnoos  distances,  and  we  have  not  to  support  the  very  expen-    ••°*p~™ 
dve  colleges  that  there  are  in  India  under  Mission  work;  but  here  they  are, 
oot  the  children  of  the  rich  people  who  go  to  our  great  public  schools;  merely 
thoge  who  send  their  children  to  a  Board  School.     Here  is  half  a  million  at 
home ;  there  are  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  in  India  alone,  and  yet, 
putting  the  whole  effort  of  the  United  Kingdom  together,  what  do  we 
do  to  carry  to  heathen  nations  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  f    The 
London  School  Board  spent  exactly  twice  as  much  as  the  whole  country 
gives  to  carry  the  Gospel  of  Christ  over  the  world.     That  is  to  say, 
to  go  over  the  whole  world,  to  the  thousand  millions  without  Christ, 
\re  have    not  half  what  you  require  to    educate   half    a    million    of 
children  at  home.      Until,   therefore,   more  is  done,   till   God's  people 
fealise  the  greatness  of  the  work,   we  cannot  expect  any  very  great 
and  very  glorious  amount  of  work  to  be  done.     But  still  God  has  taught 
1^8  this :  He  has  shown  us  that  if  we  will  only  make  the 
smallest  effort.  He  is  willing  at  once  to  bless  it — willing  at  once  ^/tobiwlf " 
to  give  His  choicest  blessing  upon  the  most  feeble  effoi*t  wliich 
His  children  make.      Sometimes  people  say,  "  What  are  the  results  of 
your  Missions  1 "  Well,  what  are  they  ?   I  am  perfectly  aware  that  we  ought 
Aot  merely  to  judge  it  as  a  matter  of  £  s.  d.     But  suppose  we  do.  Mission 
"'vork  does  not  in  the  least  shrink  back  from  such  a  comparison  as  this.  At 
*fc  present  time,  according  to  the  most  careful  statistics,  in  India  alone  we 
tave  half  a  million  Christians,  and  putting  the  whole  Mission-field  together, 
'^o  have  about  three  millions. 

When  we  go  to  India  there  is  very  much  to  encourage  us,  very 
^>wtcA  considering  the  effort  we  make;  and  yet  after  all  little^ 
because  the  effort  ought  to  be  so  very  much  larger.  We  caxua  for  pnuM 
liave  heard  from  the  first  speaker  that  there  is  very  »nd  humiliation, 
important  work  going  on  with  regard  to  many,  besides  those  who 
Actually  come  out  and  confess  themselves  Christians — that  many 
^the  young  men  in  our  schools  and  colleges  have  been  brought 
"^o  a  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  and,  in  many  cases,  apparently 
^  a  heart  belief,  though  without  open  confession ;  but  still  there 
^eems  to  ring  in  our  ears  those  words  of  Christ :  "  If  any  man 
^5  ashamed  of  me,  of  him  will  I  be  ashamed."  We  are  thankful 
'to  see  the  advance;  but  we  must  remember  that  advance  is 
^ot  fall  Christianity,  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a  bold  and 
Earnest  profession  of  Jesus  Christ.  To  be  a  Christian  a  man  must 
grasp  Christ;  and  I  cannot  imagine  a  man  grasping  Christ,  and 
Realising  all  that  Christ  has  actually  done  for  him,  without  his  being 
led  to  go  even  to  death,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  confess  his  Lord. 

In  the  Masulipatam  Mission  with  which  I  was  connected,  we  had  a  very 
*wge  college,  and  the  great  object  of  the  founder  of  it — Mr. 
Noble— was  simply  to  bring  souls  to  Christ.     I  think  it  is  a    hSJ,^bJSoL 
^ery  advisable  and  very  happy  thing  that  there  are  different 
^WB  of  the  work — all  right,  only  viewing  the  work  from  different  points. 
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Mr.  Noble  made  it  his  one  great  object  to  win  souls :  and  what  was  the 
result  ?  I  think  there  have  been  about  twenty  Brahmans  who  have  embraced 
Christ  from  that  college ;  and  to  show  you  what  style  of  men  they  are,  the 
Director  of  Public  Instruction,  when  I  was  in  Madras,  used  to  give  a 
gold  medal  to  the  man  who  passed  the  higher  university  education  in  all 
the  Northern  Circars.  No  less  than  twice  that  gold  medal  was  carried 
off  by  Brahmans  who  had  embraced  Christianity  at  the  very  risk  of  life 
itself. 

Then  we  go  to  that  most  interesting  Mission  of  Travancore,  where  for 
a  long  time  the  effort  was  made  to  resuscitate  the  venerable  old  Syrian 
Churdi.  Here,  as  in  so  many  of  our  Indian  Missions,  the  work  was  not 
begun  by  a  Missionary,  but  by  a  military  officer.  I  cannot  help  taking  this 
opportunity  of  saying  how  deeply  we  are  indebted  to  officers  of  Her 
Majesty's  army  and  to  civilians  in  India.  It  is  perfectly  true  there  are 
black  sheep;  but,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  the 
most  liberal  supporters  and  the  greatest  helpers  in  Mission  work  are  the 
officers  of  the  army  and  the  civilians  in  the  Indian  Grovemment. 

A  short  time  before  I  left  India  I  was  talking  to  the  Archbishop  of  the 
old  Syrian  Church — a  man  with  a  great  deal  of  go  in  him,  a  man  who  can 
inflneBMof    ^^^  English  almost  as  well  as  we  can  ourselves,  and  a  mazx 
XadruOhristiAa  who  was  proud  and  delighted  to  say  that  he  had  got  hM 

^'«^«««»       education  in  Principal  Miller's  magnificent  college  in  Madra^a. , 
Even  that  one  case  shows  what  a  wonderful  influence  for  good  it  hetm. 

Then  we  pass  on  to  the  groat  field  of  Tinnevelly,  which  is  about  tlie 
size  of  Yorkshire.    A  great  deal  has  been  done  there,  and  it  is  a  wonderF'ul 
work.    I  think  if  there  is  one  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  our  Tinnevelly  Missi<3n 
it  is  this:     It  is  perfectly  true  that  Christ  says,  ''Go  ix^to 
^"""ftSS***  "^  ^^  ^^®  world,"  but  is  also  equally  true  that  if  we  want    to 
make  an  impression  we  must  to  some  extent  concentraU  (rur 
forces.     We   have  at   the  present   time    considerably    more    than  on© 
hundred  thousand  Christians  in  Tinnevelly,  and  a  very  fair  niunber    of 
these  are  high-caste  men.     Yeldlans,  who  are  a  high  class,  form  a  con- 
siderable item  in  the  converts  in  Tinnevelly. 

What  is  this  the  result  of?  It  is  the  result  of  concentraiion. 
At  one  time,  putting  the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  together,  we  had  more  than 
Scraitaofoon-  twenty  Missionaries  working  in  a  tract  of  country  the 
cMtrated  effort  gize  of  Yorkshire,  and  we  cannot  wonder  when  that  was 
the  case  that  an  impression  has  been  made.  Now  we  are  able  to 
withdraw  all  our  European  Missionaries,  We  have  not  a  simgl^ 
Missionary,  so  called,  in  Tinnevelly,  We  have  Missionaries  if^ 
the  Training  Institutions  and  colleges,  but  with  the  one  exceptiM' 
of  the  Bishop  we  have  no  Missionary  in  the  district,   but  tHB 

WHOLE   IS    ENTIHELY   WORKED    BY   THE   NATIVES    THEMSELVES.       They 

have  about  sixty  native  pastors,  and  the  native  Church  contributes 
quite  enough  to  pay  every  farthing  of  the  salaries  of  those  native 
pastors.   Then  we  are  beginning  to  train  them  to  a  great  deal  of  self* 
government.    I   do   not  think  the  time  is  come  for   handing  *^ 
entirely  over  to  them.     We  have  been  making  various  ventures  i* 
that  direction,  and  I  think  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  ti^^ 
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time  has  not  yet  come  for  the  native  Church  to  stand  alone.  It 
seems  to  require  the  help  of  Europeans  still.  Directly  it  is  left,  it 
seems  to  begin  to  totter  a  little.  It  requires  the  support  and  help  of 
the  European  arm. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  only  add  that  our  great  difficulty  in  the 
District  work  now  is,  not  to  get  the  Hindus  or  the  Mohammedans  of 
India  to  listen  to  us,  but  to  supply  them  with  the  teachers  that  they 
are  asking  for.    I  only  long  for  the  people  of  England  to  realise  the 
£eu*t  that  our  Missionaries,  times  without  number,  have  Teaehertihe 
bad  to  refuse  deputations  that  have  come  from  heathen  wantmiiidiE. 
villages  begging  and  entreating  us  to  send  them  a  Christian  teacher. 
Times  without  number  we  have  had  to  send  them  back  without  a 
Christian  teacher,  simply  saying,  *'  We  have  not  the  means  to  send 
you  a  teacher."    I  only  wish  you  would  take  up  the  challenge.    I 
coold  find  you  a  hundred  heathen  villages  that  would  be  thankful  to 
receive  native  teachers,  if  only  we  had  the  means  of  sending  them. 
I  am  perfectly  sure  that  Grod  is  willing  and  ready  at  once  to  bless  us 
when  He  sees  us  putting  forth  the  earnest,  the  real,  the  sincere 
prayer.    I   am  perfectly  sure   when   He  sees  that,  and  sees  the 
corresponding  reality  of  it  in  our  ffiftSj  then  we  shall  see  nations 
bom  in  a  day,  and  Christianity  will  sweep  over  many  of  those  great 
coantries  that  are  now  lying  in  the  very  depths  of  heathenism.     Let 
OS  thank  Grod  for  what  He  has  done ;  and  let  it  be  a  great  encourage- 
ment to  us  to  go  forward. 

Eev.  W.  P.  Armstrong  (American  Baptist  Mission,  Telugu)  :  My 
wife  and  I  are  given  twenty  minutes  between  us.  We  represent 
what  are,  in  some  respects,  two  of  the  most  remarkable  Missions 
of  modem  times :  she,  the  Karen  Mission ;  and  I,  the  ^^^,^ 
Telngtt  Mission.  I  want  to  confiDO  myself  to  this  latter,  Baptut 
although  I  might  speak  of  Burmah  as  a  Mission-field,  as^*^^*^  MiMion. 
my  residence  is  at  the  present  time  in  Burmah,  amongst  the  many 
thousands  of  Telugus  in  that  part  of  the  world.  I  was  sent  here 
by  Christian  brethren  of  Burmah, — ^Telugus,  Tamils,  Burmese, 
Karens,  Chinese,  English,  and  Eurasians.  One  Mohammedan, 
not  a  Christian  at  all,  contributed  of  his  own  accord,  and  con- 
sidered it  a  privilege,  £10  towards  the  fund  raised  so  heartily  and  in 
10  short  a  time  by  the  brethren  in  Moulmein  to  send  me  here  as 
their  delegate. 

But  I  will  not  speak  of  Burmah,  for  I  have  but  ten  minutes  to  speak 
in,  and  my  wife  will  speak  of  the  Karen  MLssion.    The  story  of  the 
American  Baptist  Telugu  Mission  is  one  of  very  great  interest,  one  fraught 
^^  many  lessons  for  Christian  workers.     I  will  tell  it,  of  course,  very 
Wafly  •  but  I  want  you  to  gather  the  lessons  from  it  as  I  go 
•long.    The  Mission  was  begun  fifty  years  ago.     Thirty  years   ^SS^^ 
wore  spent  with  scarcely  any  result ;  time  and  time  again  the 
*ttBioiiary  Union,  the  American  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  talked 
At  their  annual  meetings  about  removing  their  one  Missionary  from  India, 
^  pitting  him  among  their  other  Missionaries  in  Burmah.  They  had  on  the 
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Missionary  map,  which  was  hung  np  before  them  at  their  annual  meeting] 
number  of  red  marks  to  indicate  the  stations  in  Biirmah,  and  they  seen 
like  a  cluster  of  stars ;  then,  as  they  looked  across  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  tl 
saw  but  one  lone  star  on  that  e^ide  of  the  bay,  indicating  their  only  Miss 
in  that  part  of  India  at  that  time ;  and  at  one  of  the  meetings,  when 
was  being  discussed  whetlier  to  abandon  this  Mission  or  to  reinforce  it 
was  spoken  of  as  the  "  Lone  Star  Mission.*'  Dr.  S.  F.  Smith,  the  p 
author  of  the  national  anthem  of  America,  was  present  at  that  meeti 
and  took  up  the  idea  of  a  lone  star ;  he  worjced  it  up  that  night  i 
a  beautiful  poem  that  has  become  historic,  picturing  in  the  perhaps 
far  distant  future  a  glorious  constellation  of  stars  in  that  region;  i 
prophecy  has  been  fullilled  most  gloriously. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  Mission  was  begun.     Thirty  years  were  spent  w 
scarcely  any  result. 

The  venerable  Dr.  Jewett  was  labouring  on  in  faith,  and  he  s 
at  last,  "  Brethren,  you  may  give  it  up  if  you  can,  but  I  cannot ;  1 1 

Dr  Jewetf  •  6^  ^^^^  ^^  some  Way  or  other.  I  do  not  see  how,  j 
resolution Mves now;  but  the  Loid  has  laid  it  upon  my  heart,  and 

the  Mission,    ^jjj  ^^^^  ^^  j^^^^j^   .   ^^^   j   jQ^gt    laboUT   aS    lon^    OS    '. 

lasts  for  the  Telugus."  Said  Dr.  Warren,  the  then  Secretary,  "  W 
brother,  if  you  are  determined  to  go  back,  we  must  at  least  give  i 
decent  Christian  burial  out  there,  so  we  must  look  for  somebody  to 
tack,  with  you."  Rev.  J.  E.  Clough  was  found,  and  was  sent  out  as '. 
Jewett's  fellow-labourer.  Ten  years  more  were  spent  in  almost  fruit! 
toil,  as  it  appeared ;  but  the  Gospel  was  being  preached.  A  new  stat 
was  formed  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  old  station.  By-and-by,  one 
one,  the  converts  began  to  come.  Ten  years  ago  the  Lord  graeiou 
surprised  His  people.  One  day  the  Missionary's  house  was  besiej 
Bewards  of  faith  by  a  number  of  Christians.     He  did  not  know  them  to 

and  patience.  Christians ;  but  they  came  down  and  piled  up  their  id 
in  the  Missionary's  compound,  or  yard,  and  asked  for  baptism.  1 
Missionaries  and  the  native  preachers — for  they  had  just  a  few — 1 
been  going  round  all  over  the  district  preaching  and  distributing  p 
tions  of  the  Word  of  God ;  and  then  the  famine  came,  and  they  did  m 
preaching  than  ever.  Jlr.  Clough  was  enabled  to  get  large  compan 
together  along  the  banks  of  the  canal  that  the  Government  was  digg: 
to  give  the  poor  famine-stricken  people  work;  he  and  his  nat 
workers  preached  night  after  night,  and  instructed  them  in  the  w; 
of  God's  grace  to  men,  till  thousands  gathered  round  and  souj 
baptism,  on  profession  of  their  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Savic 

Faith  stcrgered  T^G  Missionary  thought — well  his  mind  was  filled  w 

by  success,     various  thoughts.     If  they  had  come  in   ones  or  t^ 

he  would  have  thought,  "This  seems  to  be  God's  work ;  "  but  wl 

they  came  in  thousands  he  did  not  know  but  that  it  was  some 

citement,  that  might  pass  away  in  a  short  time ;  and  it  behoved  I 

and  his  co-labourers  to  be  very  careful.    They  were  very  careful ;  i 

held  the  people  oflF  as  long  as  they  could.    At  last  they  were  for 

ve  them  an  answer  and  tell  them  whether  they  would  bapl 

or  not.    The  Missionaries  gathered  their  native  helpers  ab 
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them,  and  all  waited  upon  God  for  direction.    They  received  what 
they  believed  to  be  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  at  that  prayer-meeting, 
and  concluded  that  they  would  baptise  the  people.     They  examined 
them  very  carefully  ;  some  they  asked  to  wait  a  while  longer,  so  that 
better  evidence  might  be  obtained,  but  they  baptised  in  that  year  ten 
thousand  converts.     Those  received  at  the  first  examination  were 
baptised  in  a  little  stream,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Ongole.  xtnthouMud 
Thousands  of  people  gathered  there  one  day ;  both  sides  of  UptiMdina 
the  stream  were  crowded  with  people.    There  were  two       ^^•"* 
administrators  of  the  ordinance  in  the  river  at  a  time — but  no  two 
baptisms  going  on  simultaneously  ;  one  was  preparing  his  candidate 
for  the  rite  while  the   other  administrator  was  pronouncing  the 
formula.     All  was  done  with  the  utmost  decorum — no  undue  haste ; 
and  on  that  day  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  converts 
were  immersed  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost    Almost,  you  see,  the  Pentecostal  number.     And  if  there  had 
been  three  thousand  the  whole  number  could  have  been  baptised 
before  sunset — a  commentary  upon  that  portion  of  the  ApmrtUeito 
Acts.    The  work  has  gone  on  from  that  time  to  this —    Penteoott. 
a  period  of  nine  years.     We  have  now,  in  round  numbers,  thirty 
thousand  Church  members,  and  a  large  number  of  faithful  ministers, 
who  are  doing  noble  service  for  God  in  that  region. 

Krs.  W.  F.  Armstrong  (American  Baptist  Mission  to  the  Karens, 
Bunnah):  The  only  apology  for  my  appearance  here  this  evening 
is  that  I  am  the  only  Karen  Missionary  in  this  Conference.  I  feel 
that  so  noble  a  x>eople  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  unnoticed. 
Thousands  of  them  are  praying  for  us  during  this  week,  and  it  is 
right  they  should  have  some  recognition.  The  Katens  TheKawnt 
^ere  once  the  hill  tribes  of  Burmah,  and  treated  by  the  •'  Bunnah. 
Burmese  with  the  greatest  cruelty  and  injustice;  they  hid  them- 
Belves  in  the  jungle  on  the  mountain-sides,  carefully  concealing  the 
paths  to  their  bamboo  homes — a  poor  people,  content  to  live  on  the 
produce  of  their  gardens,  to  weave  their  own  clothing,  and  to  be  as 
independent  in  the  forest  as  the  birds  or  the  bees.  Their  religion 
^  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  Burmese,  as  you  know,  had  their 
idols:  the  Karens  had  none.  They  oflfered  sacrifices  to  propitiate 
the  demons  whom  they  feared,  but  they  made  no  visible  objects 
of  worship.  They  lived  honest,  truthful  lives,  before  the  Gospel 
I'eached  them.  I  speak  advisedly,  for  I  have  seen  them  in  their 
liomes,  both  as  heathens  and  as  Christians. 

They  were  a  marvellously  moral  people.     They  had  no  literature, 

Jio  written  language ;  but  they  had  a  carefully  presers^ed  tradition 

of  a  book  which  their  fathers  once  had,  but  which,  because    a  prepared 

they  bad  been  disobedient  to  it,  was  taken  from  them ;      p^^p^- 

wid  some  day,  their  legends  said,  their  white  brother  would  come 

^jross  the  sea  in  a  ship  and  bring  back  this  book  which  told  of 

tte  Great  Father.    That  they  once  had  the  Old  Testament  seems 
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j,TfA^le,  ban  the  rjoSaiitT  of  their  legmdi  to  mach  that  is  i 
there.  Xo  wonder  loch  a  people  sLonId  receive  the  Gospel  t 
eame !  No  ii«it/!«  bare  ever  been  dijcoreted  who  were  so  pn 
tor  it,  aiul  wL^ae  very  preiad:ce:§  were  ia  it ^  faronr.  When  Mj 
•ma  came  ajaotig  them,  thfir  <Ad  moi  said, ''  This  is  what  oar  i 
told  o  &f ;  thii  ii  what  we  were  told  to  wait  for,''  and  ther  fl 
Yrj  hondredj  to  hear  it  mad  to  teccive  it,  not  withoat  a  chai 
heart.  They  believed  the  message,  and  with  Eimpleet  faith  in  < 
t^i«j  receirfid  the  pramife,  "To  eveiy  one  that  believeth." 
were  ignoiaut  in  many  leapects ;  bst  they  did  believe  in  Cbih 
ynj  to  Uim,  and  gave  every  evidence  of  a  convemon  soch 
wroDght  hy  the  Holy  Spirit  and  is  not  the  woric  of  man. 

I  have  only  a  few  momenu ;  let  me  tell  yon  how  we  find 
Dotr.  There  are  over  four  hundred  and  fifty  Karen  parishes ; 
nipportj  itj  own  native  pastor  and  iU  own  village  school. 
fiHt thii  rf""'"y  sabsciibe  largely  to  send  the  Gospel  to  re 
iumit^m.  beyond.  There  are  abont  thirty  thousand  baj 
commtinicants,  and  fnlly  a  himdred  tboosand  nominal  Christi 
sboot  one-iixth  of  the  entire  tribe  in  BnrmaK  They  are  et 
Foreign  Mittionaries,  and  I  wish  specially  to  speak  to  this. 
fume  Uieir  own  Foreign  Miatumary  Society,  and  send  tnit 
yvwng  rrun  to  the  north  and  to  the  east,  to  distant  countries 
to  men  of  otlier  tongues,  supporting  them  there,  and  reinfo 
them  as  they  can  and  as  there  is  need.  I  could  speak  of  i 
young  men  who  have  gone  and  come  back,  and  returned  again 
their  wives  to  those  hilly  cotmtries  by  long  and  trying  journeys 
who  are  now  doing  faithfol  work  amongst  a  strange  people,  v 
they  are,  in  many  respects,  as  much  Foreign  Missionaries  a 
are  in  their  country. 

I  would  like  to  mention  one  instance  in  my  own  experience.  '. 
the  pMJple  very  dearly.  I  hold  them  &.S  my  brothers  and  sisters;  but 
my  husband  went  to  the  Telugus  I  went  too.    One  of  my  teachers,  wh 

travelled  with  mo  in  many  a  jungle,  and  who  loved  souls  a; 
jIlU^"^   as  I  did — who  had  risked  her  life  over  and  over  again  fc 

sake  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen — was  anxious 
with  mo  to  tho  Telugu  country.  This  £aren  girl  went  to  India  and  lei 
tlie  Tulugu  language,  both  written  and  spoken,  more  rapidly  than  any 
niunary  I  liavo  over  known.  She  started  a  girls'  school  among  i 
loachiiig  thorn  in  Tolugu  more  efficiently  than  any  one  among  thdi 
pooplo  could  do,  on  account  of  their  deficient  training — I  mean,  of  « 
m  tlio  dixtrict  where  we  were,  and  where  we  were  starting  a  new  Mi 
Hho  won  mon,  women,  and  children  to  listen  to  tho  Gospel,  and  ivas  e 
wliora  respected.  They  called  her  by  the  same  title  as  myself,  om- 
was  in  all  respects  a  genuine  Foreign  Missionary.  She  left  her  parent 
homo,  and  ht-r  frionds,  and  went  where 'she  never  could  hear  a  woi-d  o 
language,  that  she  might  win  some  of  these  people  to  Christ.     £ 

iiuff  living  in  llangoon,  and  is  working  among  tho  But 

and  Telugus  who  live  in  that  dty.      She  is  Secretary  o 
Women's  Foreign  Missionary  Society — a  Society  that  has  bei 


humci.  I 
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existence  for  some  years,  and  which  supports  its  own  Bible-woman  and 
directs  her  work.  She  is  not  in  Mission  employ;  but  her  husband  is  a 
Karen  merchant,  well  educated,  a  consecrated  Chnstian  man,  speaking  to 
those  whom  he  sees  during  the  business  hours  of  the  day  upon  Chi'istian 
topics,  as  well  as  on  business,  and  giving  largely  of  his  means  to  support 
the  Gospel  at  his  home  and  abroad. 

I  always  felt  that  work  among  the  Karens  is  only  half-way  to 
heathendom.  Among  the  Telugus  I  saw  many  debasing  wiuttwiubethd 
effects  of  idolatry  which  I  never  saw  among  the  Karens.  x«rtM*ftitnxti 
They  are,  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  have  worked  among  them, 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  Eastern  tribes.  God  has  surely  some 
wonderful  plan  for  them ;  and  we  see  a  forecast  of  this  in  their  eager- 
ness and  willingness  to  work  as  evangelists  among  other  nations. 
Aiother  Conference,  I  trust,  may  see  some  of  them  in  your  midst  to 
speak  for  themselves. 


The  Acting  Secretary:  I  wish  to  add  that  the  Karens,  once  so 
timid,  were  the  foremost  supporters  of  the  English  Crovemment  in 
the  late  war  in  Bormah. 

The  proceedings  were  brought  to  a  close  with  the  singing  of  the 
Doxology. 


THE  MISSIO]S"-FIELDS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


FOUBTH  MeETINO. 

CHINA :  THE  EIGHTEEN  PROVINCES. 

{Monday  afUfmxxm^  Jv/m  Wth^  in  the  Large  Hall.) 

Sir  J.  H.  Eeimaway,  Bart^  H.P^  in  the  chair. 

Bev.  Frinoipal  Grant  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman  :  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — ^We  enter  this  afternoon 
on  a  new  part  of  the  programme  of  this  Conference,  this  being 
the  first  of  a  series  of  larger  meetings  at  which  we  look  to 
hear  detailed  accounts,  of  the  Missions  from  those  who  by  personal 
experience  or  close  contact  with  Missionaries  are  best  qualified  to 
give  those  accounts.  Not  being  in  that  position  myself,  I  shall  only 
detain  you  for  a  few  minutes  ;  yet  I  feel  it  right  to  offer  a  few  words 
Hearty  of  hearty  welcome  to  all  those  who  have  come  from  a  dis- 
weicome.  tancc  to  take  part  in  this  great  Conference,  which  was  so 
well  inaugurated  by  that  wonderful  gathering  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
Considering  that  this  is  only  one  of  three  meetings  going  on  at  the 
present  time,  and  judging  by  the  numbers  here,  it  seems  as  if  the 
interest  was  being  well  maintained  so  far,  and  \  am  sure  it  will  be  to 
the  end.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  we  can  meet  to  discuss  and 
consider  this  great  question  in  the  free  and  open  day. 

What  strikes  us  in  this  large  gathering  from  all  parts  of  the  world 

TTnitedinone  of  Varying  sccts  is,  that  we  are  happily  enabled  to  come 

MOM.       together   and   to  deal  with  this  great  subject  which  is 

common  to  us  all.     We  may  heartily  rejoice,  in  the  words  of  the 

poet : — 

"  Tliougb  differing  creods  may  sever, 
Or  varying  sects  divide; 
No  power  shall  sunder  ever 
Hearts  that  in  Christ  abide.*' 

We  know,  from  experience  and  from  history,  that  though 
perhaps  we  might  wish  there  were  fewer  Societies  at  work  in  the 
Mission-field  and  more  workers,  yet  there  is  room  for  all,  and  when 
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they  come  side  by  side  together  in  the  work  of  convertiDg  the 
heathen,  minor  difierences — diflferences  which  at  home  are  not  minor, 
perhaps,  bnt  very  large  and  great — disappear  in  face  of  the  com- 
mon foe,  the  great  masses  of  heathenism  who  have  to  be  reached  and 
influenced.  In  face  of  that  common  foe  we  have  to  sink  our  differ- 
ences ;  we  have  to  forget  that  which  divides  ns,  and  to  rejoice  as 
brothers  and  comrades  fighting  the  same  battle,  serving  under  the 
Eame  Captain,  looking  to  the  same  ends,  and  to  go  heartily  forward. 
We  rejoice  to  see  our  brothers  from  across  the  great  Atlantic  here  to- 
day. We  were  glad  to  hear  from  the  representative  of  Germany  the 
other  day.  Our  French  brethren,  too,  we  welcome,  remembering 
vhat  a  baptism  of  fire  and  blood  they  had  to  pass  through,  and  we 
hope  and  trust  that  they,  too,  will  be  fellow-workers  with  us.  Happily, 
towards  the  close  of  this  century  of  Missions,  we  do  not  Koapoiofy 
need  to  apologise  for  the  existence  of  Missions.  We  can  needed, 
show  our  results.  We  can  say  that  three  millions  have  been  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth :  that  there  are  three  millions  now 
Uving  ready  to  testify  to  the  truth.  We  do  not  say  that  this  is  much, 
but  it  is  something  to  have  achieved  in  view  of  the  smallness  of  our 
Missions  and  the  vast  field  over  which  we  have  had  to  work.  We 
know  we  have  the  testimr^nies  of  men  in  high  places,  men  not  favour- 
able to  Missions,  official  evidence  and  evidence  from  other  quarters, 
of  the  civilising  and  humanising  influences  which  can  be  traced 
directly  to  the  efforts  of  our  Missionaries,  and  we  say  there  is  abundant 
encouragement  to  go  forward. 

We  go  to-day  to  China,  that  wonderful  country  with  its  four  hun- 
dred millions  of  inhabit  ants,  of  people  who  seem  to  be  in  many  respects 
like  the  Jews,  insomuch  as  they  retain  their  nationality 
wherever  they  go;  they  retain  their  race,  they  retain  •^''^•■•• 
their  customs,  and  they  are  a  people  apart,  though  dwelling  in  the 
midst  of  foreign  nations.  How  curious  it  is  to  watch  the  struggle 
going  on  in  many  parts  of  the  world  to  put  out  these  pushing, 
energetic  Chinese  from  coming  in  and  competing  with  the  workers 
in  different  places.  Look  at  the  early  work  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  in  Fuh-chow.  For  eleven  years  did  Weldon,  j^_^j^^^^^_ 
McCall,  Furnley,  and  Smith  work  without  one  single  lion  a ies«mia 
convert  or  the  prospect  of  one;  and  just  as  the  Com-  P«'*«^«"^ce. 
mittee  at  home  was  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  was  not 
ripe  for  this  work,  and  that  they  had  better  abandon  it,  Smith  wrote 
to  them  and  asked  them  to  wait  one  year  more,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  he  reported  that  he  had  three  inquirers.  Now,  a  few  years  back 
we  saw  a  great  extension  of  the  work  at  Fuh-chow,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring country.  Let  us  do  our  part,  let  us  each  one  and  all  realise 
what  it  means,  these  four  hundred  millions;  let  us  realise  what  are 
^^^  efforts  of  those  men  who  are  gone  forth  ;  and  let  us  pray  to  God 
for  a  blessing  on  them,  knowing  that  as  the  work  progresses  abroad 
80  there  will  be  abundant  blessings  at  home  to  those  who  further  the 
cause. 
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Eov.  Judion  Smith,  D.D.  (Secretary,  A.B.C.F.M.) :  Mr.  ChainniB 
and  Christian  friends, — It  is  the  characteristic  of  Christianity  to  at- 
tempt the  seemingly  impossible,  and,  with  God's  blessing,  gloriouslj 
to  accomplish  that  which  it  attempts.     At  the  very  beginning  tbe 
problem  which  was  set  before  the  Christian  Chnrch  of  diffusing  the 
truth  and  winning  converts  to  the  faith  throughout  the  Pagan  wwU 
Tkeimpotribia  was  to  humau  judgment  an  impossible  task.     What  coold 
MoompUaiwd.  that  handful  of  believers  in  Jerusalem,  a  distant  part  rf    1 
a  conquered  province  of  the  great  Soman  world,  effect  against  th« 
learning,  the  culture,  the  strength,  and  the  intense  opposition  ^ 
the  mightiest  Empire  of  the  time  ?    I  say,  to  human  judgment,  ^ 
attempt  to  spread  the  Gospel  all  abroad  was  impossible,  and  yet  ^ 
know  what  happened.    We  know  how  that  faith  spread  from  Jerusal**^ 
throughout  Palestine,  throughout  Syria,  into  Asia  Minor,  beyond  i^ 
Macedonia,  into  Greece,  into  Rome,  into  Arabia,  into  Egypt,  raising  ^ 
confessors  in  every  city  and  province  of  the  great  Soman  Emj^^ 
changing  the  tone  of  the  Soman  Empire,  which  at  first  was  a  t/^^ 
of  scoflSng  and  utter  contempt,  into  a  tone  of  intense  opposite  ^ 
and   determination   to  wipe  out  this  i)estilent  sect.     Beneath    ^^ 
blows  of  persecution  Christianity  bled,   but  grew,   and   after  ^^ 
centuries  of  persecution  a  Christian  emperor  sat  upon  the  thro^  '^ 
and   Christianity  had  displaced  the  heathenism  which   once 
everywhere  triumphant.     Here  was  the  impossible  attempted  un 
the  guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit  and  gloriously  accomplished. 

A  similar  task  in  its  proportions,  its  vastness,  and  difficulty,  though  ^ 
different  in  its  character,  confronted  the  Church  when  the  great  Em 
fell  before  the  inroads  of  the  northern  barbaiians.  Here  was  the 
set  before  the  Church,  not  to  enter  and  hold  a  thoroughly  civilised 
organised  community  and  transmute  it,  as  far  as  might  be,  into  a  kin£ 
of  tbe  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  but  another  task,  to  enter  in  am 
^^^fSf^  peoples  that  were  on  a  far  lower  stage  of  development — nn 
barbarian,  pagan ;  to  cast  upon  them  the  spell  of  the  n< 
faith;  to  bring,  if  possible,  into  their  life  tho  true  moulding  power 
Jeeus  Christ,  that  the  nations  which  were  to  arise  might  be  Christ's  fr< 
their  foundation.  Tliis  was  tho  task  to  be  w^orked  out  in  barbarian  ai 
pagan  Europe,  tho  Christian  Europe  that  was  to  be.  An  impossible  ta 
also  if  we  consider  the  forces  that  were  arrayed  for  it,  and  omit  th 
Divine  power  that  always  woiks  in  the  Cliristian  Cliurch.  And  yet  t 
impossible  here  also  was  achieved.  This  land  of  England,  pagan  ai^^ 
barbarian  as  utterly  as  the  tribes  of  Central  Africa  are  to-day,  leceiv^^ 
the  Gospel,  and  tluit  Gospi*!  wiought  at  tho  heart  and  life  of  the  natio  ^ 
and  made  a  barbarian  and  pagan  England  at  length  a  Christian  Englan.^^ 
the  Christian  England  that  has  risen  step  by  step  in  strength,  in  pew^^ 
in  richness,  in  ci\ilitation,  in  abundance  of  gifts  for  the  nations. 

The  modern  Mitsionary  enterprise  is  a  task  of  veiy  much  the  san^* 

kind  as  those  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention.     Measure  the  forc^^ 

The  ttakef   *^  work  in  these  Missionary  Societies.    I  giant  that  they  cou^^ 

Kodern      up  a  vciT  gocdly  number  of  men  and  a  veiy  goodly  array     -^ 

Hittittiw.     forces  combined  in  this  work,  yet  put  them  all  together  and  s^^ 

over  against  them  the  masses  of  the  heathen  world  that  are  to  be  reacher^ 
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ike  nmltitacle  inconceivable  still  dwelling  in  darkness  beyond  one  whisper 
of  the  sweetness  of  the  Gospel,  and  we  have  here  another  task  quite 
impoRsible ;  it  is  absurd ;  these  Missionary  Societies  attempt  a  th!ng  that 
nerer  can  be  done — to  spread  Christianity  over  the  globe,  to  overcome  tho 
opposition  wldch  the  Gospel  must  meet  in  every  country  where  Moham- 
medanism  has  sway.     In  such  a  great  continent  of  darkness,  ignorance, 
and  superstition  as  Africa,  in  such  a  populous  country  as  China,  a  fortress 
againbt  all  tho  approaches  of  Western  knowledge,  against  all  Western  arts 
and  Western  customs  and  Western  faith,  I  do  not  wonder  that  men  who 
have  no  faith  in  Crod,  and  who  do  not  see  His  hand  in  history,  declare  the 
task  of    Christian    Missions    nowadays    an    impossible    and 
absurd  one.     If  the  human  forces  arrayed  in  it  are  all  the  J^^JI^^. 
forces  that  are  at  work,  it  is  impossible.     But  wo  work  under 
a  leader ;  Christian  Missions  have  been  inaugurated,  not  by  human  agency, ' 
but  by  the  Divine  Spirit  working  upon  men,  and  calling  them  forth  to  a 
Divine  and  glorious  service,  and  it  is  this  that  is  our  confidence  and  our 
t^trength. 

Now,  with  regard  to  Modem  INlissions,  it  appears  to  me  very 
obvious  that  the  evangelisation  of  China  presents,  perhaps,  the  most 
difficult  task.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  i>roblem  confronting  Themo«t 
the  Christian  Church  to-day  that  equals  in  intrinsic  diffloutttadc. 
difficulty  that  which  is  presented  in  the  evangelisation  of  the  Chinese 
people.  If  we  had  no  history  behind  us,  if  we  had  no  written  Word 
before  us  radiant  with  its  promises,  our  hearts  might  fail  us;  we 
might  well  say,  "  This  task  is  too  great,"  and  recall  our  forces,  and 
turn  our  thoughts  to  that  part  of  the  Missionary  work  which  is  more 
easy,  where  fruits  are  more  quickly  brought  forth,  and  where  the 
promise  of  complete  success  is  greater. 

The  difficulties  of  Missionary  work  in  China  I  shall  leave  for  those 
^vho  are    more    conversant   with    that  work  by  personal    paii;icipation 
therein.    There  are  two  or  three  things,  however,  which  are  so  obvious 
that  I  must   allude  to  them.     It  is   not  simply   the  greatness  of  the 
population    of    China  that   makes    her    evangelisation    difficult.     It    is 
rather  the   institutions  of   the   Chinese,   it   is   the   Chinese 
character ;  it  is  the  Chinese  history,  inwrought  into  institu-  ^^*i  q^' 
tioas,  instinct  in  the  life  of  tho  people,  making  them  a  nation 
by  themselves,  exclusive,  caring  not,  knowing  not,  heeding  not  of  aught 
that  goes  on   in  the  world  outside  of  them,  not  desiring  the  arts  we 
are  80  ready  to  bring  them,   not  wishing  for  tho  institutions  that  we 
"'^'ould  gladly  see  thrive  among  them,   scorning  the  faith  that  we  deem 
their  life  and  their  salvation.     It  is  worth  while  to  note  w^hat  has  been 
done  in  Missionary  work  in  that  Empire.     I  shall  not  now  refer  at  all 
^  those  preliminary    movements   in   the  Middle  Ages,  in  tho   time  of 
the  Reformation,  which  have  made  the  Chinese  people  to  some   degree 
acquainted  with  the  Christian  faith.     They  have  their  significance  and 
their  vaiue,  but  we  are  concerned  in  that  movement  for  tlio 
conversion  of  China,  which  began  with   tho  laboui-s  of  the  ^'^^^^** 
^^jnerated  and  honoured   Dr.   Morrison   in  the  year    1807. 
Eighty  years  ago  this  Missionary  work  began  in  the  heroic  and  self- 
denying  labour  of  a  man  who  almost  literally  bui-ied  himself  in  China,  for 
vhina's  redemption.     Ho  was  lij^o  those  who  work  at  the  foundations,    ^ 
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content  to  do  his  work  and  finish  his  toil  out  of  sight  and  heaiing  of 
men,  looking  for  his  reward  to  that  day  when  on  those  foundations  by 
Gk)d's  blessing  the  finished  structure  shall  appear  in  beauty  and  strength. 
All  honour  to  the  pioneer;  and  the  Missionary  work  in  China  very 
largely  to  this  very  day  is  of  this  sort.     We  have  scarcely  got  beyond 

the  period  of  pioneer  work.  It  is  still  true  that  the  man 
'^piwawf*^  who  goes  to  China  to  undertake  Missionary  work  must  be 

content  to  labour  underground  and  out  of  sight,  he  cannot 
expect  to  send  back  to  this  country  and  to  other  countries  the  swift 
report  of  great  achievements ;  he  must  make  up  his  mind  as  the  Church 
of  Christ  must  make  up  its  mind  to  hard  work,  long  work,  patient 
work,  the  fruitage  of  which  shall  be  by-and-by,  not  to  bless  our  eyes, 
but  to  bless  the  eyes  and  rejoice  the  hearts  of  the  generations  that  are 
.  to  come. 

It  is  true  we  have  now  thirty-three  IVIissionary  Societies  at  work  in 
China.  The  British  Societies  which  began  the  work  have  taken  the  lead 
up  to  this  time,  but  other  Societies  from  other  lands  have  joined  them 

Proof  of     in  the  task.    We  count  up  above  one  thousand  Missionaries 
poftaibmtiet.  in  China.     We  are  able  to  communicate  to  you  that  ttere 
are  thirty-two  thousand   Protestant  communicants  in  China,  and 
that  there  is  growth  in  other  respects  correspondent.     We  have  this 
to  cheer  us;  in  1877  the  number  of  communicants  was  a  little  over 
thirteen  thousand ;  at  the  end  of  1887,  ten  years,  the  number  had 
risen  to  thirty-two  thousand,  far  more  than  doubling  itself  within 
the  decade.     It  is  a  proof  that  the  task  is  not  impossible,  that  the 
Chinese  heart  may  be  touched,  that  faith  may  spring  up  in   that 
stubborn  soil,  that  God's  glory  may  be  displayed  among  them,  as  ifc 
has  been  elsewhere  among  the  people  to  whom  the  Gospel  has  gone. 
We  take  courage  at  the  results  already  gained,  and  yet  we  do  no't 
reckon  the  importance  of  our  work  by  the  results  that  we  can  no 
explain. 

Is  there  hope  for  the  future  ?     Is  it  a  promising  work  ?     I  douI>^ 
if  that  is  a  question  which  it  is  ever  fit  for  the  Christian  Church  t- 
ask  in  connection  with  labour.     Is  it  our  duty  to  evangelise  ?  that 
Theqneition  the  qucstion  to  cousider.     Whether  it  is  hopeless  or  n 

for  ui.      ^ho  can  tell  ?    Has  it  been  a  hopeful  task  planting  tL 
Gospel  in  the  earth  and  evangelising  the  world  ?     God  has  waite 
eighteen  centuries  to  see  the   fruit  of  that   peerless   Sacrifice 
Calvary  achieve  its  results  in  the  conversion  of  the  world,  and  to-d 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  population  of  the  globe  still  rema 
outside  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.     Is  it 
hopeful  task  ?      Yes ;  the  promise  of  God  is  given  to  the  Church 
the  Living  God.      His  kingdom  shall  triumph  over  all.      is  the  ta» 
WeiuiTeGod'i  ^f  Christian  Missions  in  China  a  hopeful  one  ?     Yes;  rm 

promiie.     bccause    thirty   thousand   now  are   counted   among  t 
communicants,  but  because  God  has  written  it  in  His  promises  thx  at 
the  children  of  Sinim  shall  also  come  and  &hare  in  the  glories  of  ' 
eternal  kingdom. 
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Bey.  J.  MacOowan  (L.M.S.,  from  Amoy) :  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies, 
and  gentlemen, — It  seems  to  me  eminently  appropriate  that  the 
subject  of  our  first  meeting  in  this  great  hall  should  be  ^^ 
China.  The  subject  is  a  large  one.  There  are  some 
themes,  you  know,  that  are  great  from  accidental  circumstances. 
This  subject  of  China,  inherently  and  by  its  own  right,  is  a  large  one 
and  always  will  be  so. 

Just  think  of  the  country.  You  begin  away  at  the  South  of  China 
irhereyou  have  a  tropical  Tegetation,  and  almost  perpetual  summer.  You 
ti&vel  over  great  plains  teeming  with  population,  through  great  towns, 
groat  cities,  and  innumerable  villages;  you  come  to  great  ranges  of 
XDOontains,  with  their  valleys,  their  peaks,  and  their  mountain  passes, 
with  scenery  so  beautiful  that,  under  other  circumstances,  poets  and 
pednters  ought  to  be  bom  there;  you  pass  again  along  the  great  plains  with 
the  great  cities,  and  villages,  and  towns  as  numerous  as  ever,  with  signs 
of  mineral  wealth  abounding.  You  pass  over  great  rivers,  amongst  the 
longest  in  the  world.  You  pass  to  the  frontier  of  the  Empire, 
where  the  mountains  of  the  Empire  are  clothed  with  perpetual  J^/SJ^^* 
8D0W,  and  where  the  frozen  hands  of  winter  grip  the  moun- 
tains, and  even  the  sea  along  the  shore,  in  its  icy  grasp.  We  have 
heard  of  its  great  population — three  hundred  millions  of  people.  Can  you 
grasp  this  idea?  These  great  numbers  are  exceedingly  vague.  Smaller 
numbers  are  much  more  easily  understood.  You  have  to  live  amongst 
the  people,  to  go  into  those  great  cities,  and  to  walk  along  those  narrow 
streets  and  the  great  thoroughfares  and  see  the  population  streaming  up 
day  after  day,  and  then  you  begin  to  understand  somewhat  of  this  great 
•nd  mighty  population. 

This  afternoon  we  are  told  we  must  give  facts,  and  so  I  mean  to  give 
you  just  two  pictures  of  our  work  in  Amoy.     The  first  I  will  bring  before 
you  is  one  of  our  Christians, — a  man  rough,  uncouth,  unlettered  -^  .  .  ^^ 
—a  man  very  much  wanting  in  the  graces  and  culture  of  some    "      ^nwy* 
of  the  more  educated  Chinese.     Many  years  ago  this  man  was  a  most  con- 
firmed gambler,  who  had  the  reputation  in  his  own  village  and  in  the 
regions  round  about,  of  being  the  greatest  gambler  in  that  part.     We  in 
England  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  that  word  **  gambling  "  as  the 
Chinese  do.     This  passion  is  born  in  the  Chinaman,  it  is  in  his  very  blood, 
*Dd  in  his  fibre ;  and  when  you  talk  about  gambling  you  have  to  go  to 
Wna  to  see  what  it  is  there.     This  man  that  I  speak  of  was  pre-eminent 
w  a  gambler.     His  wife  entreated  him  to  give  it  up,  and  his  father  did 
*oo.    The  father,  who  is  a  great  power  in  China,  would  ask  his  son  to  give 
^P  gambling,  and  he  would  promise  to  do  so,  but  when  he  got  away  from 
the  influences  of  home  again  the  great  passion  came  back.     One  time  at  an 
*onual  festival  in  the  village  the  father  wanted  to  shame  this     j^  chinew 
^''^,  and  he  took  him  and  tied  him  to  a  stake  in  the  front  gambler  con- 
®'  all  the  village  and  in  the  presence  of  all  the  young  men  of      ▼•^ed. 
the  neighbouring  villages.     But  it  was  no  use.     But  one  day  the  man  was 
P*88injj  along  the  streets  of  Amoy  when  he  came  to  a  crowd  where  there 
^*8  a  Missionary  preaching.     Ho  came  to  the  edge  of  the  crowd,  and  some 
wondrous  power  seemed  to  seize  hold  of  him.     Ho  told  me,  "I  did  not 
^^derstand  very  much  what  the  Missionary  said,  but  there  was  something 
*b(mt  him  which  seized  hold  of  me  and  I  was  controlled  as  I  never  wa« 
VOL.  L  15 
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before  in  my  life."  He  went  home.  He  said, ''  I  must  hear  more  of  this." 
Kext  Sunday  he  went  to  church,  the  passion  for  gambling  disappeared. 
The  demon  was  driven  out  of  him,  and  he  became  not  only  a  Christian  but 
a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  our 
Christianity  in  China  to-day,  that  our  converts  are  preachers  and  that 
though  the  number  of  Christians  in  Amoy  is  v^ry  large,  the  great  majority 
of  them  have  been  gathered  in  by  the  Christian  natives  themselves.  After 
that  he  went  home  with  money  and  goods  that  he  had  earned.  As  he 
came  to  his  native  village  the  young  men  gathered  around  him  and  they 
said : ''  You  have  been  very  successful  in  gambling  operations  lately;  *'  but 
he  said,  **  I  gamble  no  more."  They  thought  it  was  a  huge  joke.  Then 
he  came  to  his  own  home.  His  father  and  mother  said  nothing  because  he 
had  brought  back  goods  and  money.  A  month  afterwards  he  returned 
again  with  money  and  goods,  and  as  he  was  nearing  his  village  he  was 
seized  by  a  number  of  men  belonging  to  a  large  clan,  and  he  was  captured 
by  them  and  was  held  to  ransom.  In  those  days  law  did  not 
witeMii!  ®^^  much  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  villages  that  were 
strong  seized  and  apprehended  whoever  they  could  lay  hands 
on.  "When  he  was  seized  he  said,  ''Yes,  take  my  goods  and  take  my 
money ;  my  desire  is  to  go  to  your  village  and  preach  Uie  Qospel,  and  if  I 
can  do  so  at  the  expense  of  my  money  and  goods  I  shall  be  very  willing." 
He  was  carried  to  the  village,  and  whilst  standing  in  an  open  space  waiting 
to  learn  what  the  ransom  should  be  decided  to  be  by  the  elders,  the  crowd 
gathered  round  him  and  they  stood  and  listened,  and  listened ;  no  man  had 
ever  dared  stand  and  preach  in  that  village  before  and  tell  about  Christ;  and 
he  heard  some  woman  say,  ''  We  cannot  take  this  man's  money,  we  cannot 
take  his  goods;  what  he  says  is  beautiful."  And  by-and-by  the  men 
gathered  round,  and  took  him  to  the  men  who  had  taken  his  goods,  and 
they  gathered  them  together  house  by  house,  and  gave  the  goods  back  to 
him  and  let  him  go  home.     What  has  been  the  result  of  all  that  % 

To-day  in  that  man's  village  there  is  one  of  the  most  active  and 
powerful  churches  we  have  in  the  whole  of  our  work.  The  church  is 
Ajffoiperoai  self-suppoFting,  and  has  six  Mission  stations  in  the  villages 
church,  round  about,  worked  by  the  members,  and  that  village  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  all  that  region.  I  believe  there  is  no  church  in 
all  China  more  active  and  more  vigorous  than  it,  and  I  verily  believe 
there  is  no  church  in  Christian  England  more  active  and  earnest  in 
the  salvation  of  men  than  this  church. 

Now  for  another  picture.     You  must  go  with  me  now  to  one  of  thi^ 

poorest  counties  in  Cliina.     This  is  a  coimty  where  I  have  spent  some  oC 

the  happiest  years  of  my  life,  and  the  recollections  of   some   men  azL<^ 

women  I  have  met  there  are  among  the  pleasan test  memories  I  have,  and. 

I  would  not  lose  them  for  all  the  world.     The  county  is  called 

eradoutPeace.  *^®  County  of  Gracious  Peace.     I  have  often  wondered  wtiy 

that  name  was  given  to  it.     I  have  sometimes  thought  I  would 

like  to  see  the  kind  of  men  that  gave  the  name  to  the  county,  for  it  is  a 

satire  on  the  county.     It  is  one  of  the  poorest  of  counties.     Mo.»y 

I  have  seen  fathers  and  mothers  with  their  little  children  by  tlxelx 

:  trudging  down  the  rough  road  to  Amoy  to  sell  their  children  in  order 

t  bread  for  their  families.     Now,  in  due  time  God  determined  to 

I  the  Gospel  to  this  county.    It  would  seem  to  us,  as  meuj  that  the  maM 


oonTtmoa. 
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to  hriog  the  Qospel  to  this  county  must  be  a  man  of  chosen  ability,  \^ho 
is  known  throughout  the  county  for  his  virtue,  his  name,  and  his  life. 
Gome  with  me  to  one  of  the  villages  in  this  county.  It  is  most  beautiful Iv 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  from  the  top  of  which  you  can  see 
ahnost  all  over  the  county.  In  front  of  the  village  is  a  beautiful  stream, 
oomiDg  right  out  of  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  and  it  is  never  dried  up. 
CSose  beside  this  stream  lived  a  small  farmer ;  his  family  had  lived  there 
for  many  generations ;  he  was  well  known ;  but  there  were  forces  at  work, 
and  by-and-by  the  farmer  had  to  leave  the  place.  He  was  a  man 
apparently  of  no  character :  if  you  looked  him  in  the  face  steadily  for 
lome  time  his  eyes  began  to  quiver :  he  could  not  look  you 
straight  in  the  face  for  any  time :  he  was  not  a  strong  ^JJi^^ 
diaracter.  At  the  time  he  was  an  opium  smoker,  and  the 
paternal  acres  had  disappeared  until  he  had,  I  think,  only  one  left.  The 
fiimilj  home  was  in  ruins,  and  the  question  was  being  raised  whether 
he  should  not  sell  his  wife  and  children  to  get  opium. 

Jast  then  his  wife  and  he  consulted  together,  and  he  said,  "  I 
will  go  down  to  Amoy  and  try  to  retrieve  my  fortunes."  Fancy  an 
opiam  smoker  going  to  retrieve  his  fortune,  with  no  God,  no  great 
principle  in  him  to  help  him  day  or  night.  He  came  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  one  of  our  churches  :  he  heard  the  Gospel,  and  in 
a  month  he  was  cured,  and  his  first  impulse  was,  ^^  I  must  preach ; 
I  must  go  to  my  family  and  my  village,  and  tell  them 
about  this  wondrous  Gospel  that  has  changed  me."  Men 
said  to  him,  "  You  have  not  made  your  fortune :  where  is  the  money 
to  buy  back  your  acres  ?  "  But  he  said,  "  I  want  no  fortune ;  I  have 
God;  I  have  Christ;  I  have  this  wondrous  Gospel;  and  I  want  no 
more."  He  went  back  and  preached,  and  to-day  there  are  in  that 
region  eleven  churches  and  seven  Mission  stations.  Ten  of  those 
churches  are  self-supporting.  These  men,  so  miserable,  elect  their 
pastors  and  preachers,  and  pay  them  well,  and  the  last  rruitofhii 
time  that  I  visited  them,  at  the  end  of  last  year,  I  myself  ^'** 
baptised  fifty  men  and  women.  Wondrous  was  the  story  that  these 
men  and  women  had  to  tell  me.  Women  stood  before  me  and  told 
the  experience  of  their  lives — women  who  had  never  dared  to  stand 
before  an  audience  before.  My  firiends,  Christianity  is  bringing 
Women  to  the  fronts  and  the  sooner  that  is  done  permanently  the 
better. 

[Sir  John  Kennaway  left  the  chair,  which  was  occupied  during 
the  remainder  of  the  meeting  by  Dr.  K.  N.  Cust.] 

^  Eev.  Francis  H.  James  (B.M.S.,  from  Ching-chow-foo) :  Sir,  Christian 

friends, — In   1859   the   Baptist  Missionary  Society   sent  two   men 

^o  labour  in  the  city  of  Shanghai.     There  they  laboured    shanfhai 

^OT  two  years  with  great  difficulty,  for  that  was  the  time     H^won* 

of  the  Taiping  Rebellion.     Soon  afterwards  the  Five  Ports  in  China 

^ere  opened,  and  at  Che-foo,  in  the  north  of  Shantung,  these  two 

wethren  went  to  labour,  and  work  was  carried  on  there  for  nine 

yeaia.    They  had    many  discouragements.      During    this    period 
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nearly  all  the  Missionaries  either  died  or  had  to  go  away.  In  1870 
Hr.Bichard  Mr.  Kichard  went  to  labour  in  Che-foo,  and  after  being 
«DOhe-foo.     there  for  some  live  years,  he  decided  that  as  they  had 

Missionaries  in  Che-foo  belonging  to  other  Societies,  and  there  was 

no  resident  Protestant  Missionary  at  that  time  in  the  interior  of 

Shantung,  he  would  go  and  live  in  the  interior. 

He  went  to  the  city  of  Ching-chow-fco.  It  is  two  hundred  and  forty 
miles  from  the  coast,  and  the  people  had  the  reputation  of  being  the 
wickedest  in  that  part  of  China.  During  the  time  he  was 
Chinr^ov-foo.^^®^^'  there  occurred  the  great  Shantung  famine,  and,  in 
'addition  to  the  evangelistic  work,  he  was  the  means,  in  the 
hands  of  God,  of  organising  a  scheme  of  famine  rehef  in  connection  with 
other  Missionaries,  which,  I  am  glad  to  say,  saved  thousands  of  the 
Chinese  from  starvation.  A  good  impression  was  created,  and  whatever 
the  Chinese  officials  thought  then,  and  may  think  now,  the  record  of 
that  work  will  never  perish. 

Mr.  Jones,  who  had  joined  Mr.  Richard,  laboured  in  that  city  and 
district  from  1877  to  1882,  and  in  the  year  1882  I  received  a  letter 
Boooeii  of  the  from  him  to  this  effect:  "If  you  come  to  labour  in  this 
work  there,    city  with  US,  there  will  be  six  hundred  Christians  who  will 
give  you  a  hearty  welcome."     I  think  that  is  success,  whatever  some 
people  may  call  failure.     Six  years  have  passed,  and  now  as  the  result 
of  the  united  labour  of  the  Missionaries,  and  the  native  Christians, 
who  have  done  a  noble  part,  we  have  received  over  twelve  hundred 
Christians  into  our  Church.      We  have   in   the   country  nineteen 
Aproeperoue  schools,  and  iu  the  city  a  school  of  sixteen  of  the  most 
church,      promising  lads  selected  from  the  country  schools,  who  are 
being  trained,  not  to  make  clergymen  of  them  exactly,  but  that, 
growing  in  knowledge  and  in  grace,  they  may  in  the  time  to  come 
be  better  able,  as  self-supporting  pastors,  evangelists,  schoolmasters, 
and  teachers,  to  use  their  powers  for  the  good  and  the  salvation  ot 
their  countrymen.     We  have  twenty-one  students  being  trained 
my  friend  Mr.  Whitewright,  and  I  may  say  in  the  past  two 
these  young  men  have  laboured  well.     There  has  been  no  complai 
of  one  of  them.     That  is  something  to  thank  God  for.     These  menM^'j 
lives,  their  work,  their  studies  throughout,  have  given  us  the  greats  3I 
satisfaction. 

Among  our  people  there,  I  recall  one  whose  very  face  is  a  recomm^^n- 
dation  of  Christianity.     I  have  preached  in  the  chapel  he  bL'a.ilt 
tonvwS!     ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  expense.     It  is  a  very  nice  place,  and  we  ha<3.    a 
glorious  time.     It  was  not  altogether  an  ecclesiastical  buildi  ^ng, 
hut  it  was  a  glorious  place,  and  we  enjoyed  God's  blessing  there.     We  h«i- ve 
also  Elder  Wang  amongst  them.     Although  \vo  are  Baptists,  we  can     in 
some  mysterious  way  produce  elders.     He  is  cno  of  the  best  men  I  haxve 
ever  known.     We  sat  down  at  the  Lord's  table  with  over  sixty  Chiistia^xiii. 
It  was  a  little  insignificant  place,  with  mud  floors  and  mud  walls,  xxiid 
paper  doing  duty  for  glass  in  the  windows.     It  was  very  cold,  and  yet>  at 
the  same  time  our  hcai-ts  were  all  warmed  by  the  thonpht  of  the  lov©  ot 
Jesus  Christ,  who  said,  **  This  do  in  remembrance  of  Me." 
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Iremember  our  native  pastor  Cheng  telling  me  in  one  of  the  villages 
ie  had  a  number  of  inquirers  who  once  gave  a  very  practical  proof  of  the 
religion  they  had  been  learning.     A  man  had  died  of  one  of  the  most 
contagious  diseases  known  in  China,  and  none  of  the  people  would 
oome  near  to  help,  as  they  usually  do;  but  these  men,  knowing  it 
was  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  put  into  practice  at  once  the   inquirer*  in 
truths  they  had  learned;   they  went  and  helped  to  do     ••raest 
everything  necessary,  and  the  poor  man  who  had  lost  his  son  was 
comforted  by  the  self-sacrificing  conduct  of  these  inquirers.     And 
besides  what  we  can  show  in  reports  and  tell  at  these  meetings, — 
and  in  the  brief  space  allotted  we  cannot  do  justice  to  our  cause  or 
our  work, — there  is  this  important  result   in   addition.  Eeiuitoftiie 
There  is  less  sin,  less  sorrow,      A  great  man  was  once      ^«k. 
labouring  in  a  large  city  among  the  most  abandoned  people  in  the 
place,  and  his  friends   said,  "You   are  wearing  out  your  life  for 
nothing;  you  are  spending  your  strength  for  naught."     His  reply 
was  this, — and  may  God  help  us  to  remember  it, — "  If  as  the  result 
of  my  life's  labour  I  could  be  the  means  of  preventing  one  of  them 
from  sinning  for  one  day,  I  should  feel  my  life's  labour  to  be  well 
TepaidJ' 

Eev.  W.  B.  Swanson  (English  Presbyterian  Mission,  Amoy)  :  Mr. 
Chairman,  dear  Christian  friends, — I  feel  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
make  anything  like  a  beginning  of  saying  what  I  would  like  to  say 
about  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  outstanding  problem  before  the 
Christian  Church  to-day.  I  am  not  here  to  compare  Mission-fields, 
simply  because  there  is  no  Mission-field  in  all  the  world  ^j^^  ^ 
that  can  compare  with  my  own.  I  feel  that  in  standing  qusation. 
^p  to  say  something  about  this  great  question  of  Christian  work 
in  China,  I  am  facing  a  question  that  is  bristling  all  round  with 
problems  that  should  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Christian  states- 
man, and  the  Christian  philanthropist,  as  well  as  the  Christian 
Missionary.  There  is  nothing  to  me  more  remarkable  about  it  all 
than  the  way  in  which  this  question  has  projected  itself  and  forced 
itself  upon  public  opinion  within  these  recent  years.  Why,  the  day 
^as,  and  I  can  remember  it,  when  all  that  was  known  about  China 
^^  that  it  was  a  large  country  away  in  the  East,  with  a  remarkable 
people  with  long  tails  and  squint  eyes.  But  look  how  the  ques- 
tion is  regarded  to-day.  China  has  sprung  into  the  plane  jn^^^^ 
^fpubUc  opinion;  it  has  forced  itself  upon  public  thought,  importance  of 
China  is  the  agony  of  the  Colonial  and  American  states-  ^^^^*' 
^^en.  It  is  the  ruling  power  in  all  Central  Asian  questions.  You 
cannot  open  a  newspaper  but  you  see  something  about  China.  And 
t-hat  is  not  the  only  kind  of  problem  with  which  this  question  is 
pristling.  You  go  East :  you  begin  at  the  lied  Sea,  and  pass  down 
^^  and  then  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  then  sail  over  the  Bay  of 
"^ngal  until  you  come  to  the  ilalay  Archipelago,  and  over  the 
southern  part  of  the  China  Sea,  until  you  come  to  China,  and  I  say 


i 
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without  the  slightest  fear  of  contradiction,  that  of  all  the  countriei 
you  pass  the  only  one  that  is  proving  itself  a  potential  factor  in  con- 
temporary history  is  this  great  Chinese  Empire.  Some  of  us  have 
been  prophesying  (and  we  never  prophesy  except  when  we  know) 
that  China  would  force  itself  on  the  attention  of  thinking  men  anc 
women,  and  the  prophecy  has  been  more  than  fulfilled. 

Of  aU  the  empires  of  antiquity  China  is  the  only  one  that  is  standing 

to-day,  and  when  you  have  to  face  it  in  this  light  alone,  I  say  you  an 

facing  the  great  problem  of  Christianity.     China  is  heathen 

^aSmiSm!  Heathenism  is  not  a  dead  power,  it  is  a  living  factor.     I  mighi 

turn  to  some  brethren  from  the  United  States,  and  they  woulc 

teU  you  that  Chinese  heathenism  is  a  living  factor  in  their  experience,  anc 

toudbesr  a  much  larger  circle  than  is  described  by  the  number  of  Chinesi 

within  it.     What  is  to  be  the  cure  for  it )     I  sometimes  think  if  this  greai 

empire  of  China  were  welded  in  one  mass,  and  rose  in  the  majesty  of  iti 

strength,  and  went  through  the  world  as  it  did  once  before,  who  coulc 

withstand  it  ?     I  love  the  Chinaman.     He  is  better  to  me  than  any  max 

else,  when  I  think  of  the  people,  of  their  present  condition,  of  what  the] 

might  be,  and  what  they  are  bound  to  be— for  they  are  as  much  withii 

the  boimds  of  Christ's  everlasting  promise  as  the  rest  of  us. 

I  pass  on  to  look  at  it  in  another  aspect.  I  could  not  help  show- 
ing the  importance  of  this  work,  because  a  clear  conception  of  thai 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  definition  of  your  methods,  and  th< 
What  ii  our  kind  of  men  you  send.     What  are  we  out  there  to  do  ?    ] 

^^^  have  sometimes  put  it  this  way.  We  are  out  there  to  \h 
out  of  it  as  soon  as  we  can.  What  have  I  been  sent  to  do  ?  T< 
gather  in,  as  God  may  use  me,  and  by  the  power  of  His  owi 
Spirit  through  the  glorious  Gospel  of  His  grace,  a  number  of  mei 
and  women  to  the  Church  of  Christ?  That  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  it.  Individual  conversions  lie  at  the  base  of  all  this  question 
But  the  work  we  have  to  do  is,  as  God  may  give  us  grace  an( 
To  ettabuth  ability,  to  raise  up  a  native  Church,  self-governing,  self 
native  ciwroh.  supporting,  and  self-propagating,  and  unless  you  look  ai 
it  from  that  point  you  do  not  get  properly  defined  the  lines  oi 
which  the  methods  of  work  are  to  be  drawn,  or  the  kind  of  agents  t< 
be  sent  out. 

What  have  we  done  towards  this  ?    I  think  of  the  time  when  I  firs' 

landed  in  Amoy,  and  became  the  colleague  of  the  best  men  China  hai 

ever  seen,  the  Hev.  William    Bums  and   the  Hev.  Carstairs  Douglas 

Then  our  own  Mission  had  just  two  small  stations  ten  milei 

^^*J^i^*^  apart.     Now  we  have  one  hundi-ed  and  six  stations,  sevei 

native  pastors  entirely  supported  by  their  own  people,  an( 

over  one  hundred  native  agents  who  have  been  trained  to  the  work 

and  they  can  do  the  work  when  once  God  inspires  their  hearts.     The} 

know  their  people,  and  will  do  the  work,  and  will  do  it  at  a  cheaper  rat< 

than  anybody  who  goes  from  this  country.     We  have  all  thea 

•ten  .  jj^^j^Q  agents,  but  that  is  not  all.     We  have  in  connectior 

with  our  own  Mission  the  whole  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Island  oi 

Formosa  evangelised  by  us.     We  have  there  nearly  four  thousand  personi 

in  full  communion  with  the  Churchy  and  a  professing  Christian  commonitj 
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of  at  least  twice  that  number.    But  we  have  done  more  than  that.     We 
have  taken  a  step  in  advance.     We  have  passed  the  initial  stages,  and 

we  have  proved  out  there  that  the  Church  can  be  self-support-  

ingandaelf-propagating.    We  have  started  two  native  Missions,  ^^'cSa^ 
entirely  supported  by  the  native  Christians  themselves,  men 
thoroo^y  qualified  to  preach  the  Gk)spel  to  their  countrymen. 

I  never  felt  more  hopeful  about  the  work  in  China  than  I  do  now, 
—and  if  men  ask  me  what  my  hope  rests  on,  I  do  not  merely  reply 
that  it  is  as  bright  as  G-od's  promises  can  make  it,  for  God  has 
given  me  something  besides.  He  has  shown  me  a  native  caiuafor 
Church  in  spite  of  a  government  which  has  tried  again  i«^aia«M. 
and  again  to  stamp  it  out,  a  native  Church  with  martyrs'  blood 
already  shed,  with  its  own  pastorate,  which  does  its  own  Missionary 
work;  and  then  I  thank  God  and  take  courage.  If  I  have  nothing 
else  to  look  forward  to  for  the  future,  one  word  has  covered  all  the  past 
far  me,  and  in  it  there  is  enough  to  cover  all  the  future.  I  know  you 
are  all  Christians  enough  to  understand  the  deep  sentiment  under- 
lying this  woid^ 

'^  Oh,  bat  the  counsel  of  the  Lord 

Doth  stand  for  ever  sure, 
And  of  His  heart  the  purposes 

From  age  to  age  endure." 

Sev.  P.  W.  Bailer  (China  Inland  Mission)  :  The  subject  before  us 
is,  "The  Eighteen  Provinces  of  China."    That  is  a  subject  twenty- 
fonr  pages  long,  and  I  won't  attempt  to  deal  with  it  in  the  space  of 
seven  or  eight  minutes ;  but  I  thought  that  as  our  Mends  who  have 
already  spoken  have  told  you  something  about  the  work  workiath* 
in  one  of  the  seaboard  provinces  and  the  Island  of  Amoy,     iat«i». 
it  might  be  as  well  in  the  few  minutes  remaining  just  to  speak  of 
&  little  further  inland,  and  rapidly  to  scan  some  of  the  work  going 
OQ  in  the  interior  of  the  country.     The  subject  is  very  wide  and 
Jetj  vague  in  one  respect,  but  the  question  remains.  What  practical 
J«8ue  is  to  come  out  of  our  consideration  of  this  great  question  ?    Is 
^t  to  be  simply  a  statement  of  what  has  been  done,  and  then  shall 
^^  go  away  &ncying  all  has  been  done  ? — or  shall  it  be  that  the 
^^xaU  before  us  shall  just  stimulate,  bless,  and  help  us,  so  pnotioai  imq* 
^hat  we  shall  pray  and  give  ourselves  and  our  means  for  o'*^*  »••**»»• 
l^ke  carrying  of  the  G-ospel  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the 
l^d  ?     I  do  hope  God  will  use  this  Conference,  and  the  facts  put 
^fore  us  by  various  members  of  different  Missionary  Societies,  so  as 
^o  shame  the  Christian  Church  into  doing  something  more  for  the 
Evangelisation  of  the  world,  and  for  China  in  particular. 

It  has  been  my  piivilege  to  travel  and  reside  in  thirteen  out  of  the 
Eighteen  provinces,  and  it  has  been  an  inexpressible  joy  to  me  to  have 
l)een  brought  into  such  close  contact  with  men  in  difleient  parts  of  the 
Empire.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  great  famine  in  Cliina,  -.  ,  . 
%nd  I  then  joined  David  Hill  and  others  in  famine  work  in 
S3han-sL  It  seemed  a  very  awful  thing,  and  we  wondered  what  God's 
purposes  were  with  regard  to  it.    Millions  were  swept  away  without  any 
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prospect  of  help.  But  what  do  we  see  as  the  result!  We  see  in  that 
province  twelve  stations,  forty  Missionaries,' and  between  two  hundred 
and  throe  hundred  converts,  carrying  on  their  own  work,   supporting 

native  leaders,  branching  out  into  other  provinces,  and  giving 
Sm-id      evidence  that  they  are  inspired  witli  the  spiiit  of  Jesus  Christ 

to  do  wliat  they  can  for  other  people.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
go  with  Stanley  Smith  and  the  rest  of  the  Cambridge  party  who  went  there, 
and  endeavoured  to  initiate  them  into  the  work  before  them.  Since  then  God 
has  wonderfully  blessed  their  labours,  and  I  have  seen  in  that  district  men 
and  women  who  bear  in  their  own  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  have  been  beaten,  who  have  endured  shame  and  reproach,  who  have 
endured  loss  of  property  and  all  things,  for  the  sake  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  so  that  it  shows  that  not  only  on  the  coast  but  in  the  interior  the 
same  results  will  follow  the  preaching  of  the  Crospel.  Hence  I  hold  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  Chi-istian  Church  to  flood  the  whole  of  the  eighteen  pro- 
vinces with  the  light  of  the  Gospel.  Tlie  natives  of  Shan-si,  Shen-si, 
Kan-suh,  are  as  amenable  to  the  Gx)spel  as  any  one  else. 

In  1880  I  took  the  first  two  European  ladies  across  the  province 

of  Hunan  into  Kwei-Chau.     What  did  we  find  ?    A  people  willing 

^^  to  listen  to  what  we  had  to  say.      A  rough  and  rude 

people  who  stoned  us  once  or  twice  ;  but  that  only  proved 
they  had  some  grit  in  them ;  I  thought  none  the  worse  of  them  for 
it.  In  that  province  there  is  not  a  single  resident  Missionary.  I 
met  an  old  man  there  between  seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age.  I 
told  him  the  Gospel.  He  said,  "  Is  this  so  ?  "  and  he  went  over  it 
step  by  step,  fact  by  fact,  and  he  repeated  in  his  own  language 
the  Gospel  story  I  told  him.  He  said,  "  How  is  it  you  have  not 
come  before  ?  "  and  I  left  him  that  night  with  those  words  ringing 
in  my  ears,  "  How  is  it  you  have  not  come  before  ? "  How  is  it 
that  nineteen  centuries  after  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  issued  His  com- 
mand, in  this  mighty  province  of  Hunan  there  is  not  one  single 
witness  for  the  Lord  Jesus*  Christ  ?    You  go  over  the  border  into  the 

province  of  Si-chuan,  and  there  you  find  twenty-five  Mis- 
""'  sionaries  labouring  in  the  midst  of  much  diflBculty.  There 
are  twenty  millions  of  people — about  one  Missionary  to  a  million. 
These  are  facts  that  need  remembering,  taking  to  heart,  and  praying 
about.  I  might  go  on  over  the  whole  eighteen  provinces,  and  point 
out  to  you  the  great  need  there  is  that  the  Church  of  Christ  should 
do  something  more, — call  it  what  you  will, — Christianisation,  Evan- 
gelisation,— to  bring  into  the  kingdom  of  God  these  heathen  men 
who  are  lying  in  darkness  and  sin. 

I  have  told  the  glad  story  of  redeeming  love  in  every  place  where  I 

have  been,  and  wherever  I  have  been  I  have  found  nothing  but  a  cordial 

welcome.     They  will  hear  what  you  have  to  say :  they  will 

^*e  wiSfel7  ^^  ®  ^*  *  more  respectful  heaiing  than  you  would  -^et  at  the 

crossing   of   a   street  here.     I    have  preached  the  Gospel  to 

audiences  who  for  interest,  for  quietness  of  behaviour,  and  for  all  that 

can  be  desired  in  open-air  speaking,  a  long  way  surpassed  what  you  would 

see  in  the  city  of  London.     It  is  not  that  these  people  want  to  know  tho 
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troth,  or  have  a  very  keen  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  Cbiistianiby ; 
bat  I  do  not  suppose  all  onr  congregations  here  at  home  are  iillcd  with 
those  who  come  with  an  earnest  desire  to  learn  the  will  of  God. 

What  shall  we  do  ?  We  can  all  pray  for  China — not  simply  at 
meetings  like  this.  I  would  not  open  my  lips  to  pump  up  en- 
thnsiasm  for  five  minutes  and  let  it  sink  down  again. 
We  want  a  constant  stream,  and  I  know  of  no  better  ^  p^j^' 
means  than  by  taking  a  list  of  those  places  in  which  you  feel  special 
interest, — ^Amoy,  Shanghai,  Canton,  or  anywhere  else,  and  en- 
deaYouring  to  learn  what  you  can  of  the  work  in  these  places.  If 
this  were  true  about  the  whole  Church  of  God,  such  a  power  would 
come  down  as  would  shake  the  nation.  Let  us  give  ourselves  to 
prayer,  and  I  am  perfectly  sure  if  we  do  so  we  shall  not  only  have 
liincb  but  men  whom  God  has  chosen  to  preach  the  blessed  Gospel. 
We  do  not  want  any  one  else. 

It  has  been  my  lot  to  stand  with  men  such  as  Schofield,  Stanley 
Smith,  Beauchamp,  and  others, — ^good  men  and  true :  but  good  work 
bas  been  done  by  men  called  from  the  plough,  from  factories,  and 
other  places.  Did  not  God  call  the  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit,  and 
herdsmen  from  Galilee  ?  We  are  far  too  respectable,  my  brethren. 
(ji?e  us  men  with  gumption,  filled  with  common  sense.  Kind  of  men 
filled  with  the  grace  of  God,  men  willing  to  do  and  dare  wanted, 
for  God,  and  we  will  move  the  whole  eighteen  provinces.  God  is 
with  us,  and  if  we  have  the  Almighty  God  with  us,  whom  have  we 
to  fear?  We  can  do  anything  if  God  be  with  us  JFor  our  Captain. 
Give  ns  your  prayers,  give  us  your  men,  give  us  your  sympathy, 
and  I  am  perfectly  sure  if  you  do  so,  ere  another  Conference  meets, 
IB  shall  have  a  very  different  story  to  tell  of  the  whole  of  these 
eighteen  provinces. 

Be?.  Br.  EUii  closed  the  meeting  with  prayer. 


THE  MISSIOJSr-FIELDS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Fifth  Meeting. 

JAPAN  AND   IMPERIAL    CHINA    AND   DEPENDENCIES. 

{Tuesday  aftermjoon^  Jv/ns  \2th^  in  the  Large  Hall.) 

George  Williams,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  £ev.  W.  J.  Townsend. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  £ev.  Joshua  Harrison. 

The  Chairman :  It  is  a  special  pleasure  to  me  as  President  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  to  welcome  the  Conference  to  the 
parent  home  of  that  Association.  I  have  often  thought  that  one  of 
the  great  objects  God  had  in  view  in  instituting  the  Young  Men's 
waioometo  Christian  Association,  was  to  attract  from  the  world  into 
ZzeterEaiL  the  ChuTch  of  Christ,  commercial  young  men,  and  men  of 
education  and  culture,  in  the  higher  branches  of  commerce ;  and  then 
having  brought  them  to  the  Saviour  and  united  them  to  the  Churches 
of  Christ,  that  they  should  be  prepared  to  go  forth  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  I  have  desired  this  with  all  my  heart.  It  has  been  upper- 
most, and  so  much  so  that  we  have  developed  in  the  centre  of  our 
Young  Men's  Association,  a  young  men's  Society  for  the  very  purpose 
of  helping  young  men  to  prepare  for  Foreign  Missionary  work. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  my  pleasure  to  join  a  deputation  to  the 

Foreign  Secretary  at  Whitehall,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  secure  his 

Oppoiitioa  in  good  scrviccs  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  opposition  iiL 

jApftn.  Japan  to  the  entrance  and  teaching  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ^ 
We  were  then  told  that  the  Emperor  was  not  only  Emperor  in  tem- 
poral things,  but  also  that  he  was  the  high  priest  of  every  form  oS 
religion  and  of  worship,  and  therefore  anyone  joining  any  otiier  com'— 
munity  was  guilty  of  personal  insult  to  him,  and  there  were  grea.*^ 
diflSculties  in  the  way.  ITiat  was  some  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  Uttl^ 
younger  man  than  I  am  now ;  but  what  a  change  has  come  ovex 
The  country  Japan,  as  WO  shall  hear  directly.     Why,  we  have  in  tho 

opened,      centre  of  one  of  their  great  cities  a  Young  Men's  Christiaxi 
Association, — a  building  that   will  hold  a  thousand   persons,  sad 
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this  brought  abont  by  the  activity  of  the  natives  of  Osaka  in 
Japan.  So,  beloved  friends,  this  door  opened  in  Japan  seems  to  call 
to  us  to  enter ;  and  we  are  to  hear  to-day  what  is  essentially  required 
to  extend  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  that  wonderful  and  interesting 
country. 

Then  we  have  the  great  empire  of  China  which  we  have  heard 
80  much  about.     We  must  keep  as  much  as  possible  to  these  two 
countries  this  afternoon.    I  am  sure  we  shall  have  enough  to  occupy 
our  time, — Japan  and  China ;  and  if  we  can  devise  some  means,  if  God 
will  give  us  light  and  understanding,  some  thoughts  that  shall  come 
from  Him  whereby  we  may  more  rapidly  extend  the  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  in  these  two  countries,  we  shall  not  have  met  in  vain,  but  we 
shall  rejoice  with  exceeding  gladness.    I  will  not  occupy  more  of 
your  time,  but  simply  say,  that  I  cannot  help  believing  that  there  is 
to  be  a  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  the  Divine  Spirit  of  God 
coming  down  upon  His  Churches,  shall  affect  them  not  only  in  their 
hearts,  but  in  their  purses.     It  seems  to  me  what  we  want  more  than 
'anything  else,  is  the  means  to  send  out  men.     I  am  told  by  most  of 
the  Missionary  Societies  that  they  have  now  plenty  of  men,  xeantfertii* 
and,  thanks  be  to  God,  plenty  of  ladies  also,  ready  to  go      ^"^ 
forth — ^no  new  feature  in  Missionary  work,  but  surely  a  feature  much 
needed  for  the  wise  extension  of  this  work.     I  would  like  if  possible 
to  induce,  not  only  the  loving  hearts  of  England,  but  every  heart  that 
loves  the  Saviour,  to  put  up  a  prayer  for  Foreign  Missions  every 
day,  to  pray  that  God  might  dispose  His  people  to  sacrifice  a  little 
to  extend  Foreign  Missions.    Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  instead  of  giving  a  bare  10  per  cent,  might  give  more.     ''  Oh ! " 
said  a  young  man  to  me  to-day,  ''  £20  a  year  to  a  young  man  who 
bas  oidy  £200  a  year  is  rather  a  large  amount."    Yet  supposing 
instead  of  £200  a  year  that  young  man  had  only  £180,  he  would 
•manage  to  live  upon  £180,  and  should  not  he  lay  aside  £20  a  year 
for  Christian  purposes  ?    And  so  I  believe  that  if  we  could  induce 
Christians  everywhere  not  to  give  a  bare  10  per  cent.  ofKoreindividma 
their  income,  but  now  after  this  Conference,  everywhere,      •ff®^* 
throughout  America,  throughout  England,  throughout  the  Continent, 
to  make  it  not  10  per  cent,  but  12  per  cent.,  giving  2  per  cent, 
more  for  the  extension  of  Foreign  Missions, — I  believe  that  would 
to  some  extent  meet  the  difficulty.     I  believe  that  would  solve 
the  problem ;  that  would  help  us  to  a  great  extent  to  send  out  more 
Missionaries,  both  men  and  women  of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  and 
then  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  would  extend 
itself  in  every  direction.     I  will  not  detain  you  further. 

Bev.  John  Eoss  (United  Presbyterian  Mission,  Manchuria) :  Mr, 
Chairman  and  Christian  friends, — Fifteen  years  ago,  when  I  had 
heen  about  six  months  in  the  country,  I  was  one  day  standing  out- 
ride a  large  inn,  just  beyond  the  west  gate  of  the  city  of  Liaoyang 
in  Manchuria.    It  contains  a  population  of  something  between  one 
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hundred  thousand  and  two  hundred  thousand  people.     I  was  then 
acting  almost  every  day  in  the  capacity  of  a  colporteur.     I  was  an 

incideatiacoi- extremely  enthusiastic  colporteur  in  those  days  before  I 

portage  work,  could  prcach,  and  while  standing  up  outside  this  inn  in 
which  I  was  to  have  my  midday  meal,  I  held  up  a  few  books  in  my 
hand  and  began  to  speak  about  the  doctrine  of  Christianity  contained 
in  the  books.  While  discoursing  to  a  few  people,  a  countryman  riding 
on  horseback  came  out  of  the  city  gate,  looked  to  see  this  strange 
individual,  the  like  of  whom  he  had  never  seen  before.  He  pulled 
his  horse's  reins,  looked  a  little,  jumped  down  and  came  into  the 
little  crowd.  He  stood  still  for  perhaps  two  or  three  minutes,  and 
then  with  an  angry  gesture  said,  "  What  is  this  fellow  doing  here 
pretending  to  teach  us?"  That  will  illustrate  one  very  serious 
difficulty  which  we  have  to  encounter  in  China,  which  is,  the  over- 
AoauMof  weening  sense  of  superiority  which  the  Chinese  have  over 
^i^i^o^^y-  all  western  barbarians.  We  must  first  of  all  prove  to 
them  that  we  have  something  to  tell  worth  listening  to  before  they 
will  ynclose  their  ears.  Now,  in  that  same  city  there  is  a  small 
congregation  of  fifty  Christians  meeting  every  Lord's  day,  some 
belonging  to  the  middle  class,  but  the  greater  majority  belonging  to 
the  artisan  class. 

Two  years  later  I  entered  into  the  capital  of  the  province  called 
Moukden,  a  city  containing  three  hundred  thousand  people.     There  I 

Opposition  in  began  to  preach  under  great  difficulties,  not  being  allowed 
Xookden.  evcu  a  respectablc  room  in  which  to  live.  There  was  a  band 
of  men,  undergraduates,  somewhere  about  twenty,  who  conspired  to- 
gether, and  came  up  day  by  day  with  prepared  questions  to  confound, 
and  to  set  at  defiance  this  foreigner  who  had  the  audacity  to  come 
into  the  capital  of  the  province,  the  second  city  of  the  empire,  and 
the  home  of  the  old  Manchu  dynasty.  Those  young  men  came 
and  broke  up  the  meetings  every  day — they  were  not  as  quiet  as  the 
meetings  are  here,  for  as  soon  as  two  or  three  sentences  were  uttered 

DiatarbedVy  ^ip  Started  ouc  of  thcse  youug  men  in  the  body  of  the 
underfriduatet.room  and  began  to  denounce  the  foreigner,  and  distracted 
the  attention  of  the  meeting.  This  went  on  for  some  time, 
and  some  of  those  men  said,  "You  have  come  here  to  make 
foreigners  of  us,  but  as  long  as  we  live  you  will  not  get  a  convert 
in  this  city."  There  are  now  over  five  hundred  men  and  women 
baptised  in  that  city,  and,  strange  to  say,  some  of  the  ringleaders 
of  that  antagonism  have  indirectly  by  means  of  intermediaries 
expressed  their  great  regret  for  ever  having  opposed  this  doctrine. 

Sixteen  years  ago,  outside  the  small  circle  of  Roman  Catholics,  there 
was  not  a  man  in  the  whole  of  that  enormous  province  of  Manchuria 
who  knew  anything  about  the  name  of  Jesus.  He  was  at  first  supposed 
to  be  the  actual  living  and  reigning  King  of  "  Westerndom,"  which  is 
perhaps  the  best  way  of  translating  their  name  for  western  nations. 
They  know  no  distinction  of  kingdoms  there.  They  classify  all  western 
nations  together.   Jesus  was  supposed  to  be  the  king  of  the  "  western 
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kingdom,"  and  lie  sent  ambassadors  in  the  shape  of  Missionaries  in 
order  to  pave  the  way  for  armies  to  conquer  the  country.  They, 
therefore,  did  not  know  anything  about  Jesus  except  that  which  was 
hateful.  Now  there  have  been,  I  suppose,  somewhere  Progress  in 
about  a  thousand  men  and  women  baptised,  between  ««oi»ttria. 
three  and  four  thousand  who  have  renounced  idolatry,  and  who  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  are  praying  to  the  one  living 
and  true  God  every  day  of  their  lives.  The  knowledge  of  Christianity 
is  now  spreading  firom  hand  to  hand  by  means  of  those  native  con- 
verts and  believers  who  are  baptised,  for  a  distance  of  at  least  six 
hundred  miles  to  the  north  of  us,  three  hundred  miles  to  the  east, 
imd  as  many  to  the  south.  There  is  scarcely  a  large  village  in  which 
there  is  not  a  number  of  people  who  know  Christianity  and  respect 
it  Now  if  this  is  the  result  of  the  labour  of  a  few  men  (for  there 
are  only  five  of  us  altogether)  in  fifteen  years,  what  may  we  expect 
in  the  next  fifteen  years  ?  The  progress  is  not  an  arithmetical  pro- 
gression but  a  geometrical  one.  Every  year  the  number  ineresseof 
of  baptisms  is  increasing.  In  my  first  year  I  baptised  i>»pti«m». 
three  men,  one  of  whom  was  the  virtual  founder  of  all  this  work,  and  a 
more  enthusiastic  worker  and  more  earnest  Christian  I  never  met  with 
in  any  country  than  that  man.  He  is  now  dead.  Last  year  I  baptised 
one  hundred  and  ten  people  in  that  city.  We  have  now  baptisms 
on  the  first  Sunday  of  every  Chinese  month.  There  have  been 
rarely  less  than  eight,  there  are  at  times  as  many  as  thirteen  men 
and  women  baptised  on  each  occasion.  You  will,  therefore,  see  that 
Christianity  is  not  a  dead  thing,  it  is  not  even  a  stationary  thing, 
but  is  a  progressive  and  aggressive  thing. 

Yon  have  sometimes  heard  that  the  literary  class  in  China  are  opposed 
to  Christianity.     To  a  great  extent  that  is  true,  but  amongst  our  member- 
ship there  are  five  or  six  men  with  degrees.     On  the  wliole  I 
Jiave  found  in  Moukdon,  the  capital  of  the  province,  that  myut^J^c^^ 
greatest  friends  are  among  literary  men.     You  have  heard  that 
t-he  Mandarins  are,  as  a  class,  bitterly  opposed  to  Christianity;   do  not 
believe  it.     Two  years  ago  there  was  a  drought  in  Manchuria.     About  one 
^^nndred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of  Moukden  there  is  a  very 
^inportant  city  which  I  may  compare  to  Chicago  in  America.    It  is  the  centro 
^f  the  grain  trade  of  Manchuria.    When  there  is  a  drought  the  people,  as 
perhaps  you  know,  go  in  procession  to  the  temple  of  the  god  of  water,  and 
pray  for  rain.    At  that  time  the  highest  Mandarin  in  that  city 
Issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  the  people  to  go  to  any  heathen   ^oppowd. 
"^niple  to  pray,  but  tliey  were  to  pray  in  their  own  houses  to 
Heaven ;  using  the  classical  word — using  it  exactly  in  the  personal  sense  we 
attach  to  the  word  Heaven.     He  commanded  the  people  in  that  district  to 
V^y  to  Heaven  for  rain.     Tliat  man  was  at  heart  a  Christian,  knowing 
Chiistianity  and  behoving  it,  but  he  is  still  nominally  a  Bud-    AKoukden 
dhist'.    Many  of  the  Mandarins  in  Moukden  are  remarkably       official 
f>^endly.     One  of  them,  just  a  few  days  before  my  departure, —    convinced. 
JJDe  of  the  highest  officials  in  Moukden,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  men  I 
WY©  met  anywhere,  a  very  influential  man,  and  with  a  name  better  known 
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in  Manchuria  than  that  of  almost  any  other  man — that  man  led  me  to  nndoi^ 
stand  that  he  is  a  heliever  in  Jesus,  and  that  his  whole  family  has  renounced 
every  form  of  idolatry.  He  mentioned  some  conditions  which  I  was  to  lay 
hefore  Christian  people  here  at  home,  and  which,  if  granted,  would  enahle 
men  to  be  received  into  the  Christian  Church,  and  still  remain  Mandarine 
The  leaven  is  working  among  these  Mandarins.  This  gentleman  told  me 
that  if  we  agreed  to  the  terms  that  he  laid  down,  very  many  of  them  would 
join  us.    So  the  Mandarins  are  not  all  opposed  to  Christianity. 

May  I  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  obstacles  in  the  way  ?    I  cannot 
wait  to  tell  yon  what  the  people  are  like  except  that  they  are 

obftaeiMto  Chinese.  I  would  be  delighted  if  I  were  able  to  say 
the  work,  that  the  presence  of  our  own  fellow-countrymen  was  an 
assistance.  I  regret  to  have  to  say  that  it  is  not.  It  does  not  help 
ns.  Yon  hear  of  Buddhism — I  understand  there  are  some  people 
in  London  who  believe  in  Buddhism,  they  call  it  isoteric  Buddhism 
— I  do  not  know  whether  it  should  be  named  isoteric  or  esoteric, 
because  such  Buddhism  does  not  exist  as  far  as  I  know.  Buddhism 
was  a  light  in  Asia,  it  had  truth  in  it,  but  the  light  has  long  ago 
become  extinguished ;  it  has  no  light  in  it  now,  the  candle  which 
filled  the  candlestick  has  burnt  down  to  the  socket,  and  the  candle- 
stick is  now  waiting  for  Christianity.  Buddhism,  therefore,  is  no  ob- 
8t>acle  in  the  way  of  Christianity.  But  Confucianism  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  because  of  the  pride  and  the  self-conceit  of  the  literary  classes. 
How  are  Manchuria,  and  Corea,  and  Mongolia  to  be  won  to  Chris- 
tianity ?  Is  it  by  schools  ?  They  are  a  very  great  assistance,  but 
they  will  not  draw  them  in.  Is  it  by  Medical  Missions  ?  Medical 
Missions  are  also  a  very  great  assistance  to  us,  but  it  is  not  by  Medical 

To  be  won  by  Mlssious.     How  then  is  Manchuria,  with  its  twenty  or 

theGoepei.    more  milUons  of  people,  Corea  and  Mongolia,  and  the 
whole  of  China,  to  be  won?     I  say  it  is  in  exactly  the  old  way; 
it  is  by  the  '*  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God  "  preached  freely  to 
the  people.     Christian  friends,  suppose  all  of  you  were  scientific  meiu 
and  women,  I  would  say  here,  from  my  experience  in  the  East^ 

An  agnostic  whcro   the    people  are  very  agnostic — China  has  beeir^ 

people,      agnostic  for  seven  centuries, — I  would  say  in  the  presenc^^ 

of  all  these  scientific  people  that  "  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gosp^^ 

of  Jesus,  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  '*  to  the  Chiixs^ 

man  as  it  is  to  you  here  in  London. 

Eev.  C.  r.  Warren  (C.M.S.,  from  Osaka,  Japan)  :  Mr.  Chairman, 

You,  sir,  have  said  that  about  forty  years  ago  we  opened  the  doo 
of  Japan.  Even  later  than  that  Japan  was  fast  closed.  It  is  j  tiB 
about  forty  years  ago  that  some  two  or  three  good  men  were  foixxic 
Loo-choo  ill  the  Loo-Choo  islands,  working  amongst  the  peoj>l^ 
Mi»^ott.  there ;  and  one  of  their  hopes  was  that  by  means  of  ^l^^ 
Loo-Choo  Mission  they  might  eventually  find  a  way  into  Japan.  B^t 
"  God*6  ways  are  not  our  ways,  nor  His  thoughts  our  thoughts."  I^ 
was  fiOm  quite  another  quarter  that  the  entrance  into  Japan 
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effected.    It  was  through  the  activity  of  our  sister  country,  the  United 
States,  in  the  first  instance,  followed  up  by  our  own  diplomatic 
agent^  that  Japan  was  first  opened  to  foreign  residents,    optnincof 
and  subsequently  to  Christian  Missions.     It  is  less  than      ^•^•^ 
thirty  years  ago  since  the  veteran  Dr.  Hepburn  (whose  name  will 
be  remembered  in  future  days  with  veneration  in  connection  with 
Christian  Missions  in  Japan)  and  Bishop  Williams,  of  the  United 
States  Episcopal  Church,  entered  the  country.     They     Thsflnt 
itill  live  to  see  the  wonderful  progress  of  GtKi's  work.  «w«i«»ri^ 
Bat  when  they  arrived  there  it.  was  not  an  open  door.     Even 
twenty-two  years  ago,  although  Missionaries   had   been   residing 
in  Japan  for  several  years,  there  was  not  in  any  true  sense  of  the 
woni  an  open  door.    At  that  time  (1866)  the  Christian  people  of 
England  and  other  countries  were  appealed  to,  to  pray  that  the  door 
might  be  opened,  and  that  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  proclaiming 
the  Gospel  might  be  removed.    Now  the  open  door  stands  before 
us,  dear   friends,  as  an  answer  to  that  prayer.     I  want  you  to 
remember  that,  if  you  please,  because  the  answer  to      Txftt 
prayer  means  not  only  a  call  to  praise,  but  a  call  to    •Mwtr^ 
consecration  and  service  in  the  Master's  work.     Now  we  have  this 
open  door,  as  the  Chairman  has  told  us,  and  open  so  thoroughly 
•that  we  may  enter  and  preach  to  the  thirty-seven   millions    of 
people  of  Japan  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 

This  aitemoon  I  wish  to  deal  with  the  present  aspect  of  our 
Missionary  work.      We   have  an  open  door   undoubtedly,  but  is 
the  work  progressing,  and  are  there  signs  of  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  that  land  ?    I  think  we  cannot, do  better  than 
use  the  words  of  our  Lord,  "  The  fields  are  white  unto    ThawwtMiinf 
the  harvest."    There  is  a  very  strong  current  of  opinion       lumratt. 
setting  in  the  direction  of  Christianity.     You  see  it  in  the  public 
press.    It  may  not  be  known  here,  but  I  may  tell  you  that  there  are 
fl^any  papers  published  in  the  city  in  which  I  have  had  the  privilege 
to  live  for  some  eleven  years,  viz.,  Osaka;  there   are  three   daily 
papers  published.    Through  the  medium   of  the  daily  and  other 
X^pers,  a  large  amount  of  Christian  light  and  truth  has  found  its 
'^aj  amongst  the  whole  of  the  population  of  Japan,  and   iniiueiiM©f 
tie  attitude  of  the  press  towards  Christianity  is  very  re-    *^o  !*•■•• 
^Harkable  at  the  present  time.     Some  of  the  papers,  indeed,  advocate 
^he  extension  of  Christian  work,  and  the  adoption  of  Christian  ideas, 
^nerely  for  political  reasons.     Well,  it  is  quite  natural  that  men  who 
^eal  with  politics  should  to  a  very  large  extent  look  at  Christianity 
through  political  spectacles,  and  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  their 
^vocating  the  extension  of  Christianity  and  the  dift'asion  of  Chris- 
tian truth  for  political  reasons.     Their  idea  is  just  this :  We  have 
taken  away  one  hindrance  in  the  way  of  our  intercourse     pouucai 
with    western    nations  by  removing    the  edicts  against   «pedienoy. 
Christianity  which  were  formerly  posted  in  every  village  and  town  in 
JapoDU    Let  us  put  on  a  profession  of  some  form  of  Christianity,  and 
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then  the  wesierii  nations  will  recognise  ns  as  on  aA  equality  with 
themselves.  For  such  reasons  many  are  advocating  an  extension  ci 
Christian  work. 

But  there  are  many  who  for  diflferent  and  much  more  important 
reasons  are  advocating  the  extension  of  Christianity.  For  instance, 
other  reatoni  JOVL  kuow  by  the  introduction  of  Western  science  we  have 
foritoerteiuion,quite  revolutionised  the  ideas  of  a  vast  number  of  the 
young  men  of  Japan.  We  may  indeed  say  of  them  that  old  things 
have  passed  away  and  all  things  are  fast  becoming  new.  We  have 
carried  there  not  only  our  civilisation  with  its  philosophy,  its  jurispro- 
dence,  its  science,  its  art,  and  its  literature,  but  we  have  carried  with 
it  a  number  of  the  evils  which  are  attendant  upon  our  civilisation 
here  in  its  forms  of  unbelief.  You  have  in  Japan  to-day  a  number  of 
men  of  atheistic  and  agnostic  tendencies.  You  have  them  telling 
you  that  you  cannot  possibly  know  God,  and  in  many  cases  directly 
denying  His  existence. 

This  affects  not  only  these  who  have  been  educated  after  Western 
ideae,  hut  the  general  influence  is  felt  by  the  mass  of  the  population.     The 
Japanese  as  a  people  are  drifting  away  from  the  old  religiolis,  and  far- 
seeing   men  are  beginning  to  recognise  that  something    is 
^eed felt*    ii^c^'ssary  in  their  place.     Japan,  they  say,  cannot  do  without 
a  religion.     Can  any  people  do  without  a  religion,  dear  friends  f 
Can  any  man  or   any  woman   do  without  a  religion)     No.     And  the 
Japanese  are  right  when  they  take  this  view  of  it.     They  say  Buddhism  is 
waning,  and  Shintoism  is  waning,  and  something  must  come  in  its  place. 
In  a  letter  received  from  one  of  our  native  agents  in  Osaka,  written  at 
the  close  of  1886,  I  find  this  passage,  "  There  has  been  a  marked  advance 
this  year  in  religious  matters.     Even  the  newspapers  which  deal  entirely 
with  material  interests  have  spoken  of  the  necessity  for  religion,  and  thuA. 
the  minds  of  the  people  have  been  moved  to  consider  and  give  a  generaL 
assent  to  the  teaching  of  Christianity."     My  dear  colleague,  Mr.  Evington^ 
who  is  now  at  the  head  of  our  Church  Missionary  Society  at  Osaka,  wrot^ 
about  the  same  time  these  words,  *'  There  is  an  unmistakable 
^"ai*o«^°"  growth  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  the  truth  and  even  oiT 
the  necessity  of   Christianity.      It  is   now  acknowledged  by 
unbelievers  to  be  the  only  religion  which  can  hold  its  own  in  the  em.— 
lightenment  of  this  country,  and  w^hat  is  more,  the  only  one  which  caxm 
produce  the  necessary  moral  change  in  the  hearts  of  the  people." 

Again,  let  me  refer  to  another  point  which  illustrates  tke 
whitening  harvest.  I  allude  to  the  numerous  hearers  found  wherevex 
Humerouji  efforts  are  made  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesixfl 
hearert.  Christ.  And  I  have  been  reminded  by  the  statemen't 
on  this  subject  by  the  previous  speaker  that  in  Japan  we  have  proof 
that  the  Gospel  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  there  as  in  every 
other  land.  From  time  to  time  we  have  frequently  been  parties  to 
holding  very  large  gatherings  in  some  of  the  largest  buildings  pro- 
curable in  Japanese  cities.  Thus  in  1884,  when  I  was  for  a  tine 
overlooking  the  Church  Missionary  Society's  work  in  Tokio,  tb^ 
Christians  there  wrote  to  me  about  a  large  gathering  which  was  t4> 
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be  hdd  in  the  Sbintozni  theatre,  the  large  theatre  where  people  of 
some  importance  in  the  West  have  often  been  taken  to  see  the 
representations  of  the  Japanese  stage.  That  building  was  secured^ 
aadon  three  consecutive  days  meetings  were  held,  and  veetiaftin 
addresses  delivered  to  crowded  audiences.  I  was  reminded  shintDmitaeatre. 
of  that  particular  series  of  meetings  by  the  allusion  of  the  previous 
speaker  to  a  text,  for  the  address  which  produced  the  most  profound 
impression  upon  one  of  the  audiences  was  a  simple  exposition  of 
the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  from  the  lips  of  a  native 
minister  founded  on  these  words,  "  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ."  To  illustrate  the  importance  of  these  meetings, 
not  only  in  large  centres  like  Osaka  with  its  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  Tokio  with  its  million  of  inhabitants, 
let  me  take  you  to  a  place  in  the  far  west  of  the  main  island 
called  Matsuye,  which  was  visited  by  Mr.  Evington  in  1885, 
under  deeply  interesting  circumstances.  On  his  arrival  at  JVIatsuye 
he  found  that  arrangements  had  been  made  for  holding  meetings 
on  seven  consecutive  nights.  One  meeting  had  already  been  held 
before  he  arrived,  and  on  six  niglits,  commencing  with  the  day 
on  which  he  arrived,  he  and  two  native  brethren  were  privileged 
to  speak  to  crowds  gathered  in  the  public  hall  of  that  incident  in 
town.  I  may  tell  you  that  the  Missionary  and  his  Matiuye. 
helpers  had  nothing  to  do  with  providing  the  hall;  it  was  all 
done  by  a  committee  of  gentlemen  in  the  place  who  made  all  the 
arrangements,  and  on  each  successive  night  six  hundred  people,  and 
on  one  night  seven  hundred  people,  were  crowded  into  that  hall 
listening  to  the  statements  of  Christian  truth  from  those  men.  This 
is  a  very  important  feature  of  Missionary  work  in  Japan  to-day,  and 
it  illustrates  the  words,  **  Say  ye  not  there  are  yet  four  months,  and 
then  Cometh  the  harvest,  lift  up  your  eyes,  look  upon  the  fields : 
they  are  white  already  to  the  harvest.'* 

I  should  like  to  say  just  one  word  or  two  more,  for  I  am  permitted 
to  extend  my  remai'ks   three  or   four  minutes  by  the   courtesy  of  Mr. 
Gulick.     He  is  an   old  neighbour  of   mine  in  Osaka,  and  I    hope  that 
^e  shall  still  be  associated  there,  God  willing,  in  a  short  tinio  in  the 
l>lessed  work  of  the  Master.     I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  encouraging 
lugathering.      Missionary    work    is    sowing  and    when    God 
pleases  to  give    the   increase,  reaping   whore   wo  have  been    ^^J^JE^JI** 
privileged  to  sow.     There  was  a  long  time  of  weary  waiting 
^tid  toil   without  any  apparent  success.      But    God   was   working,   and 
jn  due  time  the  fruit  became  manifest.     It  was  not  until  Missionaries 
had  been  in  the  countiy  some  five  years  that  they  saw  a  single  convert 
i*aptisec[.     Tlie  first  convert  was  baptised  in  18G4,  and  at  the      xheflnt 
elose  of  1871,  w^hen  several  of  the  Missionaries  liad  been  in  tho     J*paix*«« 
^untry  twelve  years,  there  were  only  ten  Japanese  who  hail      ^^^^^ 
^nbold  enough,  in  tlie  face  of  the  Government  o}>positioii,  to  come  out  and 
declare  themsel vqb  on  the  side  of  Christ,  by  receivin^^  C-hristian  baptisni. 
i-weive  years   passed  by;   we  had  a  gathering,  not  of  a  hundred   and 
^ight  Missionary  Societies,  as  are   represented  in    this   Conference,   but 
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of    a   hundred   and   six  brethren    and    sisters    connected  with  varioni 
Missions  at  work  in  Japan  in  a  united  conference  in  the  city  of  Osaka. 
I  refer  to  this  with  the  greatest  pleasure.     At  the   close  of   that  year 
the  ten  converts  of  the  previous  years  had  grown  into  a 
CoAferraee  at  Christian  community  of  six  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight.     That  was  a  bound  forward.     What  has  God  been  doing 
since  ?     I  believe  there  was  much  in  that  Missionary  Conference  which, 
under  God,  was  the  means  first  of  all  of  deepening  the  spiritual  life  of  Mis- 
sionaries and  converts,  and  then  through  them  of  giving  blessing  to  others. 
That  year  witnessed  a  remarkable  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the 
Missionaries  and  converts  alike,  and  we  saw  manifestations 
^**^5J^2*"of  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Spirit  of   Grod  such   as  I 
venture  to  say  many  of  us  had  liever  seen  before  in  our  lives. 
Since  then  the  progress  has  been  most  remarkable.     During  the  four  years, 
closing  last  December,  the  Church  has  increased  threefold,  that  is  to  say, 
it  has  become  three  times  larger.     The  exact  number*  given  in  the  Report 
of  last  year  was  just  a  little  ^ort  of  twenty  thousand — nineteen  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine  were  the  actual  figures.     Now  that  is 
something  to  be  thankful  for.     It  is  an  encouraging  ingathering,  and 
when  I  tell  you  that  last  year  there  were  five  thousand  five  hundred  and 
thirty  persons,  young  and  old,  chiefly  adults,  baptised  into  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  the  Empire  of  Japan,  you  will  see  that  God  is  with  His 
servants  and  giving  them  rich  blessing, — "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you," 
said  our  blessed  Lord,  **  he  that  believeth  on  Me,  the  works  that  I  do 
shall  he  do  also ;  and  greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do,  because  I  go 
CO  My  Father.''     Do  not  we  see  in  Japan  the  realisation  of  this  in  some 
degree? 

I  will  say  a  few  words  in  conclnsion  on  the  hopeful  prospect  of  our 
work.  There  is  vigour  in  the  native  Churches.  Often  as  I  look 
Vigour  for  the  upon  my  Congregation  in  the  country  town  of  Ashbourne  I 
^^»k.  '^igh  I  saw  the  same  vigour,  and  the  same  power,  and  the 
same  life  that  I  have  seen  among  the  dear  converts  of  Osaka.  I  long 
to  get  back  again  to  them,  even  if  it  be  only  for  my  own  refreshment 
of  soul.  There  was  great  vigour  in  the  remarkable  Luther  com- 
memoration of  1883,  They  took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands 
and  I  was  the  only  privileged  foreigner  permitted  to  appear  on  the 
public  platform  in  connection  with  that  celebration.  One  word  now 
about  the  unity  of  the  native  Christians.  Thank  God  for 
*^*°*  that.  I  think,  dear  friends,  if  there  is  one  thing  that  is  to 
be  a  power  in  the  Conference  it  is  Christian  unity.  I  care  not  about 
uniformity,  I  have  no  sympathy  with  that  spirit  of  exclusiveness  which 
would  arrogate  to  one  branch  of  the  Church  the  privileges  common 
to  the  entire  flock  of  Christ,  but  we  want  that  spirit  of  imity  which 
underlies  all  true  Christian  life.  We  have  all  that  remarkably 
manifested  in  Japan.  The  Chairman  has  alluded,  and  I  may  also 
allude  in  this  hall,  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of 
Osaka.  I  had  something  to  do  with  the  putting  up  of  that  building, 
as  Mr.  Williams  knows.  He  did  not  tell  you  that  several  friends  in 
this  country  were  also  privileged  to  have  a  finger  in  the  pie  by  con- 
tributing toward  what  the  young  men  commenced  themselves,  sa 
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1 18  really  a  true  representative  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
ition  work.  This  whitening  harvest,  this  encouraging  in- 
ing,  and  this  vigorous  Christian  life,  means  an  emphatic  call^ 
leans  anything  at  all.  It  means  consecration  on  our  part — 
iphatic  call  from  the  Master  to  ourselves;  it  means  on  our 
esh  devotion  to  service.  Our  predecessors  in  the  Church  of 
prayed  for  the  opening  of  the  now  whitening  fields  in  the  far 
fhere  the  first  fruits  are  being  gathered  in.  Surely  that  is  a 
>m  the  Master  to  us  to  go  forward  with  this  blessed  work. 

**  Come,  labour  on  I 
Who  dares  stand  idle  on  the  harvest  plain, 
While  all  aronnd  him  waves  the  golden  grain  * 
And  to  each  servant  does  the  Master  say : 
*  Go  work  to-day  *  ? 

**  Come,  labour  on ! 
The  labonrera  are  few,  the  fields  are  wide ; 
New  stations  must  be  filled  and  blanks  supplied ; 
From  voices  distant,  far,  or  near  at  home, 

The  call  is  *  Come.* " 

ot  some  say:  ^'Here  am  I,  Lord,  send  me." 

r.  J.  P.  Ouliok  (A.B.C.F.M.,  from  Osaka) :  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies, 
inilemen, — ^I  wish  to  give  a  few  illustrations  showing  the  vigour 
Church  in  Japan.  We  have  Christians  gathered  into  many 
es  there,  and  I  want  to  lay  before  you  some  of  the  principles 
ch  they  move  forward.  In  the  little  church  at  Osaka,  in  the 
ji  the  city,  we  find  a  band  of  about  one  hundred  vifovof  uw 
nd  women,  adult  Christians.  They  say  to  them-  caiMohiaJH>M. 
and  it  is  pressed  upon  them  by  their  own  native  pastors,  that 
ae,  as  a  Christian  who  has  received  the  call  of  (rod  to  walk 
[im  as  a  child,  must  also  let  the  light  shine,  and 
lead  others  to  the  light.      In  that  congregation  *** 

LS  a  physician.  As  he  moves  about  in  his  practice  firom  one 
'  the  city  to  another,  it  is  his  constant  purpose  and  practice 
:e  known  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  those  to  whom  he  ministers 
ir  bodily  wants. 

me  tell  you  one  instance  of  a  woman  who  came  under  the  care  of 
ysician.  After  attending  for  a  few  times  (it  was  a  chronic  case),  he 
t  a  Testament  with  him.  He  knew  she  was  a  reading  woman,  and 
m  of  unusual  intelligence,  and  he  told  her  something  of  the  light 
issing  that  comes  to  those  who  seek  healing  of  the  soul  as  well  as 
[  of  the  body.  She  received  the  Testament  politely. 
Japanese  is  considerate  and  polite  in  society.  The  ^^^2^Me.*"* 
ifter  being  looked  at  trivially,  was  laid  aside.  Some 
r  weeks  later,  when  she  was  unable  to  enjoy  herself  through  the 
ess  of  the  body,  she  began  to  be  oppressed  with  the  thoughts  of  her 
Possibly  something  that  the  physician  had  said  to  her  about  the 
f  a  Savioiu*  had  awakened  the  thought  of  her  own  sin.  She  took 
this  book.  She  commenced  reading  the  first  page  of  Matthew,  and 
3iit  pn  reading  and  reading,  and  the  more  she  read  the  more  she  was 
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absorbed  in  it,  and  she  hardly  laid  the  book  down  until  it  was  finished. 
She  went  on  until  she  had  read  the  book  right  through  to  the  end. 
Whether  it  was  at  one  sitting,  or  in  a  day  or  two,  I  do  not  know,  but^ 
having  finished  it,  she  said,  "  Well,  I  must  take  it  and  read  it  again,  for  I 
cannot  take  it  all  in ;  I  will  commence  again."     She  went  a  little  way  in 
the  second  reading,  and  she  said,  "  Now  I  must  go  to  the  teacher  who 
gave  me  the  book;    perhaps  he  can  tell  mo  something  of  these  great 
thoughts  and  messages  of  life  to  me."      So  she  started  off  to  find  the 
physician.     When  she  arrived  at  his  house  she  found  he  was  not  in.     The 
wife  of  the  physician  was  there.     She  commenced  to  question  her,  and  one 
of  the  first  things  tliat  she  said  was,  "  May  I  not  receive  the  gift  of  tlie 
Holy  Ghost  ? "  and  she  fell  on  her  knees  and  said,  **  Give  mo  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  that  1  may  understand  these  things."     The  good  womi&n 
said  that  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  with  her,  but  she  must  seek 
the  Lord  and  ask  for  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  understand  the  blessed 
Word.     She  took  the  Sci-ipture,  and  expounded  it  to  her,  and  there  tlxey 
communed  together  for  hours  until  the  physician  returned.      Then  "tlie 
three  communed  together ;   meanwhile  the  husband  had  missed  his  wife. 
She  had  said  something  about  going  to  the  physician,  and  he  therefore 
went  off  to  find  her.     He  found  her,  and  they  all  remained  there  into  the 
morning  hours  before  the  two  returned  to  their  home. 

That  woman  to-day  is  an  earnest  Christian,  and  she  is  preaching 
the  truth,  and  carrying  the  light  one  step  further  to  those  aroand 
her.     So,  not  only  in  one  place,  but  in  thousands  of  places,  if  I  had 
Spirit  of  the  ^^6    time,  I    could  illustrate  to  you  how  they  seek  to 
conyeru.     spread    the    Gospel,  and   the  energy  with  which  they 
endeavour  to  sustain  their  own  institutions.     That  little  church  was 
a  building  fifty  feet  by  twenty-five.    Just  before  I  left,  after  a  period 
of  five  or  six  years,  they  pulled  it  down  and  rebuilt  it  during  one 
summer   vacation,   when   we   were   away  from   home.     The  whole 
thing  was  remodelled,  and  when  we  came  back  in  the  autumn  there 
was  a  new  church.     They  had  not  come  to  us  to  ask  us  for  a  penny ; 
they  had  not  even  asked  us  about  the  plans.     They  had  plans  of 
their  own ;    and  they  knew  what  they  could  do  and  how  much  it 
would  cost,  and  they  had  gone  to  work  and  enlarged  the  building- 
They   are    pressing   forward   now  to  take   up  the   institutions  of 
wettern     Christianity;  but  there  is  coming  in  from  the  Western  world 
influence,    a  tide  of  infidel  influence  and  of  indifiference  to  religion, 
and   even  a  sentiment  has  been  propagated  very  largely  by  the 
influence  of  many  books  which  they  get  from  Western  nations,  that 
religion  may  be  very  well  for  women  and  children,  but  it  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  men  will  be  religious.      So  there  are  cross 
currents,  and  there  are  the  old  habits. 

There  is  a  mass  of  darkness  still  in  that  country  but  it  is  all  ready 

to  move  and  is  moving.      But    though    the    Church    is    increasing  so 

rapidly,   what   are    twenty    thousand    out    of    thirty-seven 

"bJ  dJne.**      millions  1    There  is  an  opportunity  there  for  the  Missionary 

woiking  as  an  evangelist  and  for  ladies  working  in  a  training 

school,  and  leading  forward  those  who  are  to  become  the  wives  of  tb^ 

pastors  and  mothers  in  many  homes.     All  through  (he  city  this  work  if 
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open  to  the  regular  MiBsdonary  in  a  thousand  forms,  hut  there  are  pressed 
npon  him  also  other  calls  which  he  cannot  stop  to  fulfil,  and  which  give  an 
qvportonity  for  many  moro  lahourers  to  enter  and  work.    Let  me  illustrate 
it  to  yoo.    Supposing  a  merchant's  clerk  was  appointed  to 
JTapao,  with  a  heart  full  of    Christian  desire  to  do  good^^^^J^J' 
Christian  work  when  he  got  there,  and  to  let  his  light  shine ; 
in  the  evening  hours,  in  his  leisure  hours,  he  could  hring  influences  to 
bear ;  although  he  might  not  know  a  word  of  the  language,  he  would  he 
able  to  have  the  glorious  thought  and  assurance  that  ho  was  leading  first 
one  and  then  another  forward  into  Christian  life.     In  such  a  place  he  can 
tell  directly  and  strongly  upon  people  so  susceptible  as  they  now  are. 
Moro  than  that,  there  is  a  strong  call  coming  for  teachers  of 
English  in  the  different  schools,  in  hundreds  of  the  Govern- c«ii  for  Enriiah 
meat  schools,  and  in  the  local  schools  of  Osaka  and  the  smaller     *•«*•'•• 
places  outside  Osaka.     They  are  not  able  to  give  large  salaries,  but  a 
moderate  hving  is  obtainable  in  these  places.    Young  men  and  women  with 
Christian  hearts,  and  with  a  desire  to  serve  the  Lord,  may  in  such  a 
position  be  wonderfully  blessed  as  a  means  of  bringing  souls  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ.     That  influence  may  go  out  from  the  school,  and  the  good 
can  hardly  be  estimated. 

I  have  not  time  to  illustrate  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
influences  have  already  told,  and  the  glorious  results  that  have  been 
reaped.  Some  of  the  pastors  that  are  now  leading  men  as  Christian 
ministers  in  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,  were  first  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  in  just  such  a  way.  Now  my  last  word  to  you 
is  this — what  you  are  going  to  do  for  Japan,  do  quickly.  The  people 
are  moving  forward  ;  they  are  receiving  Western  ideas  and 
Western  thoughts.  They  will  either  be  for  Christ,  or  they 
will  be  infidel  and  unbelieving.  What  you  do  now  do  with  your 
heart  and  with  your  will ;  and  I  believe  there  may  be  some  now 
hearing  me  who  will  find  their  way  either  to  go  themselves  or  to 
encourage  their  friends  to  go  to  fill  important  places  in  Japan. 

Eev.   A.  D.   Oring  (Reformed   Church  in    the    United    States, 
from  Tokio,  Japan)  :  Air.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — If  you 
look  on  the  map  you  will  see  that  Japan  is  an  insignificant  country 
compared  with  Africa  and  China,  and  yet  looking  at  its  position  you 
can  see  that  it  will  compare  favourably  with  some  of  the  greater  coun  - 
tries.    Look  at  little  Italy,  the  place  from  which  all  Europe    influence  of 
received  an  impulse,  which  to-day  men  love  to  visit.     So      ^^p^* 
Japan,  a  small  nation  with  only  thirty-eight  millions  five  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants  according  to  the  latest  statistics,  is  yet  to  be  a 
power  in  the  Christian  warfare  of  the  East,  such  as  perhaps  no  other 
nation  is  prepared  to  be.     From  the  very  fact  of  its  being  a  small 
country  the  Missionary  work  is  made  conspicuous  from  the  outside. 
We  are  not  lost  amongst  the  hundreds  and  the  millions ;  it,  adrantaget 
but  we  come  among  the  Japanese,  and  are  a  force  there  from  ^^  Miwion*. 
the  very  fact  that  we  are  a  conspicuous  body,  although  small.     Then 
*gain  there  is  another  very  great  advantnge  in  Japan  which  is  not 
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found  in  China  or  India  and  many  other  countries.  There  is  but  one 
language  from  the  uppermost  island  of  Japan  to  the  southernmost 
point,  one  language  without  any  dialectic  distinction  of  any  conse- 
quence whatever.  See  what  a  wonderful  power  that  is !  Then  there  v 
is  another  thing.  See  how  easy  it  is  to  pass  to  and  fro  over 
the  country  of  Japan !  To-day  we  have  railroads  to  assist  us ;  we 
have  telegraphic  and  steamboat  communication ;  we  have  an 
excellent  postal  service ;  we  have  banks  and  hospitals,  and  there  has 
never  been  such  an  opportunity  in  the  history  of  Protestant  Missions 
as  there  is  offered  to-day  for  the  Christian  Church  in  Japan.  Let  me 
tell  you,  brethren,  that  Christianity  is  on  exhibition  in  Japan,  and 
ohrirtUnity  OB  if  she  fails  in  that  country  there  is  no  use  going  to  China, 
*ri«i'  there  is  no  use  going  to  Corea  or  Africa.  Never  before 
has  there  been  such  an  opportunity  as  there  is  to-day  in  Japan.  And 
has  it  not  been  said  that  it  is  in  the  harvest  field  above  all  other 
places  that  the  Lord  tells  us  to  pray  for  labourers  ?  Here  is  a  harvest 
.field  for  every  anxious  worker  for  the  kingdom,  of  God, 

Another  great  advantage  which  we  have  in  Japan  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  Japanese  mind.    The  native  of  Japan  is  not  prejudiced ;  he  is  not 

like  the  Chinaman  or  the  native  of  India  who  believes  that  there 
^^PJJJJJJJ^^*  is  nothing  good  outside  his  country.     No,  he  is  a  man  with  an 

open  mind ;  he  is  an  honest  man ;  he  is  willing  to  be  taught ; 
he  is  willing  to  receive  good  from  any  one  who  is  able  to  give  it  to  him. 
See  what  a  tremendous  advantage  this  is.    You  may  say  that  a  Japanese 
has  no  national  pride.     Yes,  he  has  a  strong  national  pride  for  that  whicb 
is  Japanese.     Before  they  studied  geography  they  thought  that  Japan  was 
the  only  country  in  the  world,  or  the  only  one  worth  thinking  of ;  bufc 
to-day  they  feel  very  differently  about  that,  and  they  know  that  they  ar3 
only  a  small  country,  and  that  after  all  the  nations  around  them  are  ablo 
as  well  as  willing  to  teach  them,  and  they  are  sitting  at  the  feet  of  theixr 
Foreign  Missionaries  and  teachers.     The  Chinese  laugh  at  the  Japanese  • 
They  call  them  fickle ;  they  call  them  a  nation  of  no  strength  or  characte^xr 
because  they  were  so  willing  to  change  at  the  advent  of  the  foreigner.     The; 
have  changed  their  Gk)vernment.     Their  schools  have  changed,  and  thei. 
schools  and  colleges  have  culminated  in  the  great  University  of  Tokio.     L 

.  these  schools  the  English  language  is  principally  taught,  a: 
^^^iohwSf^*  by-and-by  we  shall  have  the  young  men  and  young  women 

Japan  speaking  that  beautiful  and  expressive  language  which 
destined  one  day  to  be  the  language  of  the  whole  world,  thus  bringii 
them  into  living  connection  with  every  nation  of  the  earth.     Continent 
languages  are  also  studied — German  and  French — but  English  is  mo-  -—re 
popular  than  any  other.     Then  let  me  refer  to  another  great  signifies] 

fact,  that  in  Japan  to-day  they  are  endeavouring  to 
^j^JjJJ^lJjJ*  their  language,  and  are  throwing  away  the  characters  of  ^^ 

'Although  China  has  been  feeding  the  Japanese  mind  i^  or 
centuries,  to-day  Japan  has  so  advanced  by  the  influence  from  abro^^v&<l 
that  China  and  Chinese  hterature  can  no  longer  feed  the  Japanese  mii^^^cl* 
They  are  looking  to  England,  to  America,  and  to  the  continent  of  Euro^^p® 
for  their  instruction.     What  a  significant  fact  this  is ! 

I  must  refer  you  in  a  very  brief  manner  to  the  delightful  task     ^ 
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working  in  union,  as  we  do  in  Japan.  In  Japan,  if  any  wbcre  in  the 
foreign  field,  it  has  been  proved  that  the  Churches  of  dififerent  creeds 
and  different  nationalities  can  work  together  as  one  man  for  the 
estabUshment  of  one  united,  self-governing,  self-propagating,  self- 
nistaining  Church.  Japan  to-day  has  a  united  Church 
which  has  its  ministers,  its  oflBcers,  its  Church  courts,  all  ^*" 

ftom  beginning  to  end,  and  she  is  governing  her  Church,  so  to 
speak,  herself.  IThis  is  the  true  principle  of  Missions,  that  we 
establish  among  the  people  a  native  living  Church  supported  by  them- 
selves. This  union  work  in  Japan  has  been  the  most  delightful  part 
of  my  experience  in  that  country.  There  are  to-day  in  Japan  six 
of  the  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  order  working  together.  There 
is  soon  to  be  another  great  body  next  to  it  in  size  to  unite  with  it, 
and  by-and-by  we  shall  have  more  unions.  It  is  a  most  significant 
hd  that  the  Missions  in  Japan  are  all  united  in  little  union  in  tha 
fcmilies,  gathering  up  little  Missions  into  one  great  whole,  Ki»«on». 
and  thus  confronting  the  enemy  as  one  man.  The  Japanese  like 
this.  Do  we  like  it  at  home  ?  It  has  great  influence  in  bringing 
about  that  spirit  of  union  which  is  everywhere  in  the  air  in 
America.  It  has  also  been  evidenced  here  in  this  Conference 
already.  It  is  a  delightful  thing.  The  Japanese  will  have 
nothing  else,  and  we  credit  them  with  a  great  deal  of  good  sense. 
The  Japanese  are  very  willing  to  support  their  own  Churches.  There 
is  already  a  great  basis  for  this.  No  heathen  ever  enters  a  wif- 
a  temple  without  first  depositing  his  coin  in  the  little  ■upportingspirit 
ahns  box.  He  would  defile  the  temple  if  he  were  to  go  into  it  with- 
out first  offering  his  alms.  That  is  a  great  preparation  for  the  alms- 
giving in  the  Christian  Church.  It  does  not  take  a  Japanese  audience 
long  to  understand  that  a  man  must  support  the  religion  that  he 
believes  in ;  if  it  is  worth  anything  at  all  it  is  worth  paying  for,  and 
they  will  pay  for  it.  The  twenty  thousand  Christians  last  year  raised 
/^41,700.  Think  of  it — over  $2  a  member.  The  Christians  in  the 
^orth  of  Japan  contributed  ^1,200.  We  cannot  excel  that,  man  for 
^n,  in  the  Christian  Church  in  England  or  America. 

Lot  me  tell  you  a  little  incident.     In  the  city  of  Sendai  there  was  an  old 

*^dy  whose  son  was  a  drunkard.     Every  day  that  son  would  take  whatever 

^e  had  and  spend  it  for  sake.     In  this  way  he  kept  his  aged  mother,  who  was 

*^tween  seventy  and  eighty  years  old,  at  the  very  lowest  point  of  existence. 

She  had  but  a  httle  rice  and  a  little  fish  to  subsist  upon  daily,  and  yet 

^hen  our  Mission  went  to  Sendai  to  establish  its  girls*  school  and  theological 

^minary  there,  that  old  mother  was  so  delighted  that  there  was  some  one 

^^ming  to  assist  the  young  women  in  the  north  of  Sendai  that,  although 

^e  had  nothing  to  give,  yet  she  wanted  to  come  forward  and 

^<ly  a  thanksgiving  upon  the  altar.     She  came  forward,  how-    ^^J]'* 

^Ver,  by-and-by,  with  three  gold  pieces  worth  twenty-five  cents 

^ftxib.     These  were  the  gift  of  her  dying  husband  who  had  died  years  ago, 

^nd  they  were  the  last  things  she  would  touch.     Yet  she  came  forward 

"With  these  three  pieces  and  laid  them  upon  the  altar,  to  assist  in  the 

^Sktablibhrnent  of  that  work  in  the  north.     Does  not  that  remind  us^ 
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brothers  and  sisters,  of  that  time  "when  the  Saviour  stood  over  against  i 
temple  looking  down  at  the  great  crowd  coming  up  and  casting  in  th 
gif t<»,  some  rich  and  Eome  poor  1  Among  that  gieat  crowd  He  saw  c 
poor  widow  casting  in  her  two  mites,  while  the  rich  cast  in  of  their  abui 
ance ;  and  He  said  for  all  ages,  '*  This  woman  hath  cast  into  the  treast 
more  than  they  all,  for  all  they  did  cast  in  of  their  abundance,  but  she 
her  want  did  cast  in  all  that  she  had,  even  all  her  living." 

Then  I  might  tell  you  a  story  which  will  show  you  how  the  v< 
demands  of  Christianity  upon  the  Japanese  character  are  a  means  of  int 
ducing  and  recommending  it.     Not  very  far  from  Tokio  there  was  a  ycu 

man,  thirty-five  years  old,  who  had  a  sake  establishment, 
^  ^ted.     brewery.     For  many  years  that  establishment  was  one  of  i 

most  prosperous  in  all  that  province,  and  it  had  descended  in 
father  to  son  for  many  generations.  One  day  there  was  a  festival  in  i 
temple,  and  a  colporteur  of  one  of  the  Bible  Societies,  a  Japanese,  opei 
his  box  on  his  little  cait  outside  in  the  road.  He  did  not  enter  the  gr< 
enclosure  leading  to  the  temple  in  order  that  he  might  not  interfere  w. 
anybody,  but  he  opened  his  box  there  and  offered  his  Scrijitures  for  sa 
By-and-by  the  Japanese  Buddhists  began  to  throw  stones  at  him,  for  tl 
wished  him  to  go  away  as  he  was  an  intruder.  '^  Why  should  this  m 
come  up  to  the  very  gates  of  our  temple,  especially  when  we  are  holdi 
the  festival,  and  sell  the  very  books  that  are  to  undermine  our  religion 
Now  there  was  a  young  man  standing  not  very  far  off  looking  on. 
policeman  had  ordered  this  colporteur  to  stand  back.  He  said,  "  You  ha 
a  perfect  right  to  offer  your  Scriptures  for  sale  in  the  road,  but  y 
had  better  go  back  to  the  village,  otherwise  there  may  be  a  disturbanc 

In  the  heart,  however,  of  that  young  Japanese,  who  was  t 

^uSel**  ^^^  ^^'^  ^^  ^^®  head  of  this  sake  establishment,  and  who  w 
nessed  this  wrangle,  there  was  something  that  told  him,  " 
this  is  Buddhism,  which  will  prevent  a  fellow-countrjinan  fiom  selling  t 
Scriptures  here,  there  must  be  something  wrong  with  this  religion."  I 
went  up  and  bought  a  Bible.  Later  on  a  Foreign  Missionary  came  thi 
and  preached,  and  this  young  man  found  his  way  there  and  heard  the  M 
sionary.  Several  times  he  said  to  the  minister,  "What  must  I  do  to  b» 
Chnstian  1  Must  I  give  up  my  establishment  over  there  if  I  become 
Christian  ? "  Tho  Missionary  said  at  once,  "  Why,  yes ;  you  cannot  b« 
sake  brewer,  a  whisky  brewer,  and  be  a  Christian."  It  does  not  tc 
long  to  get  an  idea  into  the  head  of  a  Japanese.  The  young  man  did  i 
give  an  answer  immediately,  but  he  went  home.  You  will  remember  tl 
another  young  rich  man  came  to  Christ  and  said,  "  What  must  I  do  to 
hei-it  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ? "  And  tho  Master  said,  "  Keep  the  cc 
mandments."  That  young  man  went  away,  and  was  he  ever  heard 
again  1  But  this  young  man  went  home  to  ponder  over  what  the  Mifsi 
ary  had  said  to  him.     "  I  am  willing  to  sell  that  sake  cstabli 

"^°"'  'ment  if  those  are  the  requirements  of  the  religion  which  3 
preach ;  I  am  willing  to  take  that  step."  This  shows  * 
character  of  the  Japanese,  that  as  soon  as  he  is  convinced  and  persua< 
that  he  is  wrong  he  will  do  anything — no  change  is  too  great  for  ix 
That  man  was  willing  to  sell  that  large  establishment,  and  he  did  so. 
said,  **  Down  there  in  that  large  warehouse  I  have  a  lot  of  sake  barr« 
and  every  one  is  full  of  sake."  Sake  is  a  common  whisky  in  Japan  wli 
is  very  stimulating  and  very  popular,  and  ver}'-  much  used,     "  What  el 
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I  do  with  those  barrels  of  sake  t "  he  said.  '*  Sliall  I  eell  them  and  build 
a  chnrch  or  school -house  with  the  proceeds  ?  "  I  suppose  that  is  just  wliat 
an  American  would  have  done,  or  what  any  other  person  would  have  done 
to  mitigate  the  evil  of  tlie  past.  But  the  Missionary  said,  *^  No ;  if  it  is 
witaig  for  you  to  brew  sake,  it  is  of  course  wrong  for  you  to  sell  it.  The 
best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  go  and  take  the  stoppers  from  those  barrels  and 
let  the  sake  run."    The  young  man  did  so,  and  the  sake  ran  out. 

He  then  came  to  the  Missionary,  and  he  said,  "  Now  I  want  to  do 
•omething.    What  can  I  do  ?    Here  are  these  buildings ;   cannot 
we  turn  them  into  a  church  ?    There  is  a  large  go-down  outside ; 
¥e  can  have  a  girls'  school  there."    If  I  only  had  time  I  could  tell 
you  of  the  character  and  the  condition  of  the  women  in  Japan,  and 
jou  would  readily  see  why  this  father — I  suppose  he  was — thought 
of  the  young  girls  and  the  young  ladies  in  that  town,  He  ettabiuhet  a 
and  suggested  that  in  one  of  his  own  warehouses  a  girls'     r^i*'  '^^^^ 
ahool  should  be  established.     He  said  to  the  Missionary,  "  If  you 
■will  provide  us  with  a  foreign  lady  as  a  teacher,  I  will  alter  this 
1)ailding  and  make  a  girls'   school  of  it."    Last  December  I  was 
lit  the  Missionary's  house,  and  he  told  me  that  the  lady  was  there  ; 
and  to-day  in  that  very  building  there  is  a  flourishing  girls'  school, 
^d  in  that  sake  establishment  there  is  a  Christian  church.     This, 
brethren,  will  give  you  but  a  slight  insight  into  the  real     japaa«w 
character  of  the  Japanese,  a  beautiful  character,  quick,    eJ^^ractw. 
hright,  and  energetic.     From  Japan,  therefore,  we  may  reasonably 
expect  to  produce  the  brightest  results  of  our  modern  Missionary 
enterprise. 

Eev.  H  J.  Gordon,  D.D.  (of  Boston,  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union) :  As  I  am  to  speak  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  an  American 
Society,  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  say  at  the  outset  that  America's 
I  believe  there  are  three  nations  which  stand  in  very  «»^q^« !>««**«»• 
unique  and  remarkable  relations  to  our  own  country,  America. 
These  nations  are  Africa,  China,  and  Japan.  Their  relation  to  our 
country  is  unique  for  this  reason,  that  as  though  God  had  been 
weary  of  our  slowness  and  delay  in  sending  the  Gospel  to  evangelise 
nations.  He  has  chosen  to  send  those  nations  to  us  to  be  evangelised 
at  home.  It  has  long  been  the  theory  of  statesmen  that  if  you 
<5innot  conquer  by  invasion,  then  you  must  conquer  by  colonisation. 
It  would  seem  that  God  hiid  adopted  this  method  in  a  somewhat 
mverted  order,  and  that,  weary  of  our  long  delay  in  giving  the 
Gospel  to  Africa,  China,  and  Japan,  He  has  been  sending  over  the 
inhabitants  of  Africa  by  the  million,  the  inhabitants  of  China  by  the 
thousand,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Japan  by  the  hundred,  and  they 
'^e  with  us  to-day. 

Now,  when  I  say  that  the  relations  of  these  nations  is  unique,  let 
me  just  give  you  by  way  of  illustration  a  sketch  of  our     EeiatSonto 
'elation  to  Africa.     It  was  in   1565   that  a  slave   ship     ^frio** 
appeared  upon  our  horizon,  bearing  the  name  of  "  The  Jesus,"  its 
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commander,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  wrote  in  his  diary  that  Grod  1 
been  very  merciful  imto  them  in  giving  them  a  safe  passage  beca 
He  would  be  kind  to  His  elect, — ^and  they  carried  in  that  ship  f 
hundred  slaves  stolen  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  You  know 
harvest  that  that  seed  then  soon  produced,  the  misery,  the  tei 
the  groans,  the  sighing  and  death,  and  at  last  how  it  blossomed  • 
into  one  of  the  bloodiest  civil  wars  that  the  world  has  ever  se 

ninitntiaB.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  J^^  three  hundred  years  from  1565  to  1^ 
when,  with  a  stroke  of  his  pen,  Abraham  Lincoln  set  f 
four  million  of  slaves  that  had  found  a  h«me  in  our  country.  N* 
tnark,  Bobert  Mofiat  used  to  look  across  the  sea  in  his  weariu 
and  discouragement,  and  say  to  himself  and  his  friends,  "  We  cam 
do  this  work ;  the  Africans  in  Africa  must  be  evangelised  by  i 
Africans  from  America."  That  was  only  twenty-five  years  ago,  i 
now  we  have  African  schools  all  over  our  country  educatiug  th 
black  people,  and  they  are  beginning  to  go  back  to  their  o 
country.  Two  years  ago  our  own  Board  sent  to  the  Congo  a  you 
woman  who  came  forward  asking  that  she  might  be  sent  there.  E 
said  that  her  aged  mother  still  bore  the  scars  of  bondage,  and  tl 
her  grandfather  had  told  her  that  he  had  been  stolen  from  the  bai 
of  the  Congo,  and  made  a  slave.  She  said,  '^  I  want  to  be  sent  bi 
to  the  place  from  which  my  grandfather  was  stolen ; "  and  she 
there  labouring  for  Christ  to-day.  That  gives  you  a  suggestion 
what  God  meant  by  this. 

Now  let  us  look  at  Japan.    You  know  some  two  hundred  c 
fifty  years  ago  the  Christianity  of  the  Roman  Catholics   was   es 

Jeiixiu  in  bllshcd  iu  Japan.  You  remember  how  the  Jesuits  bej 
Japan,  their  intriguing  which  so  provoked  the  authorities  tl 
finally  they  assailed  them  and  drove  them  out.  It  was  in  the  y 
1622  that  that  fearful  massacre  occurred  which  is  said  to  m 
stamped  out  practically  the  last  trace  of  the  Roman  Catholic  relig 
in  Japan.  Now  1622  was  a  very  memorable  year.  If  you  ti 
your  eye  across  the  sea — ^you  Englishmen  remember  it  as  a  mat 
of  history  as  we  do — ^you  ¥rill  remember  that  in  1622  there  i 
a  little  group  of  pilgrims  nestling  under  Pljmiouth  Rock  with  i 
The  Plymouth  Bible  opcu  bcfore  them — a  representation  of  tl 
Eook  piifxiau.  Reformation  whose  motto  is,  "  The  Bible  is  the  relig 
of  Protestants."  And  that  seed  spread  over  a  vast  part  of  t 
country  and  produced,  I  believe,  as  fine  a  Christian  population  e 
Christian  community  as  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Look  m 
again :  in  1853  a  young  man,  who  was  bom  in  sight  of  Plymoi 
Rock,  and  who  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  one  of  the  pilgrims,  wt 

One  of  their  i^to  the  harbour  of  Yeddo  in  Japan  as  commander  of  i 

deecendanu.  fleet, — Commodore  Perry;  and  one  Sunday  morning 
spread  out  the  Bible  on  the  capstan  of  his  ship  and  read  aloud  i 
Hundredth  Psalm.     So  he  took  Japan  without  the  thunder  of  i 
cannon  or  the  drawing  of  the  sword ;  he  took  it  in  the  name  of  Jei 
Christ,  with  the  open  Bible  as  his  only  weapon.    Do  not  you  t 
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there  is  a  great  significdnce  in  that  ?    First,  there  was  an  attempt  to 
intiodace  Christianity  into  Japan  by  means  of  the  pagan  The  attempts 
rites  and  ceremonies  which  had  been  introduced  into  the    •ontra^ted. 
Christian  Church,  and  it  failed :  a  second  attempt  is  made  with  the 
open  Bible  in  the  hands  of  those  who  believed  in  salvation  by  faith, 
and  is  successful.    Now,  mark  again :  in  the  city  where  I  live,  so  soon 
88  Japan  was  open,  the  very  flower  of  her  young  men  came  to  get 
education ;  they  entered  our  universities  and  our  technical  schools. 
I  wish  I  had  time  to  tell  you  more  about  my  acquaint-     j^pna^e 
ance  with  them.     I  want  simply  to  say  that  in  many  atodentaim 
instances  when    they  got   a  sight    of   the    Gospel,   as     p****^ 
illustrated  in  human  life,  they  began  to  be  impressed. 

I  remember  one  young  man  in  my  congregation  coming  into  my  study 
and  saying,  "  I  want  to  study  Christianity,  can  you  find  me  a  tutor  ? "  I 
recommended  him  to  a  friend  of  mine  who  agreed  to  give  him  all  the  time 
he  could.  That  friend  told  me  that  from  the  time  that  young  man  sat 
down  and  opened  the  New  Testament  he  could  not  prevent  his  ^^^^ 
reading ;  he  was  so  thrilled  and  astonished  at  what  he  found 
there.  He  very  soon  afterwards  became  converted  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  was  a  wonderfully  fervent  Christian.  I  remember  his  tutor 
saying  to  me  that  one  day  he  was  profoundly  absorbed  in  his  Testament, 
and  a  very  proud  Boston  man  of  culture  came  in  and  said,  "  I  am  surprised 
that  you  spend  your  time  over  these  Japanese.  I  believe  that  you  cannot 
make  anything  out  of  them.  The  Asiatic  mind  can  never  cope  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  mind.''  He  said  all  this  supposing  that  the  Japanese  could 
not  understand  it.  But  the  Japanese  said,  "  Please  tell  me,  sir,  whence  did 
Jesos  come  ?  where  was  He  from )  It  was  an  oriental  mind  through  whose 
crystalline  purity  and  perfection  the  light  of  the  Gospel  has  poured  upon 
the  earth."  He  recognised  that,  and  had  the  wit  to  say  that  Jesus  Chiist 
was  a  sufficient  name  to  answer  the  challenge. 

Now,  China  had  very  much  the  same  experience.     You  know  the  Gospel 
has  been  preached  there  also.     Christianity  was  presented  there  in  the 
■wne  form,  and  God  forbid  that  we  should  not  to-day  rGeognise^^ 
the  consuming  zeal,  the  magnificent  Missionary  consecration  of^  "  ** 

Francis  Xavier,  who  carried  Christianity  there  after  his  form.     But  I  do 
JM*  take  a  Pi*otestant  estimate ;  I  take  the  statement  of  one  of  his  co- 
labourers,  who  says  that  within  a  year  after  he  had  loft  the  field  every 
vestige  of  his  work  was  swept  away — nothing  remained.     What  was  the 
J^^od  of  work?     Lifting  up  the  crucifix  before  crowds  of 
Poc^le  and  persuading  them  to  bow  down  before  it.     Taking  ^^JJJodfc^ 
^e  branch  of  a  tree  and  sprinkling  water  over  the  people,  and 
niaking  them  Christians,  and  going  to  their  rooms  by  night,  and,  if  ho 
<^d  by  chance,  secretly  baptising  them.     That  was  his  theory  of  making 
^ristians.     But  the  Bible  was  never  presented;  and,  according  to  the 
J^tements  of  a  Jesuit  brother  who  accompanied  him — Robert  de  Nobili — 
1^  work  was  absolutely  fruitless  and  did  not  abide.     But  once  more,  wo 
'^member  one  of  our  American  ambassadors  going  to  China,  about  the 
>Mne  time  that  Commodore  Perry  went  to  Japan,  and  nego- 
^ted  treaties  by  which  the  ports  of  China  were  opened.     Then     ^^^^ 
^^inamen  began  to  pour  into  our  country  from  the  Pacific 
^^^  and  they  have  been  pouring  in  ever  since.     I  am  ashamed  to  say 
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that  a  vciy  stienucus  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  keep  them  out.  Thej 
are  gcod  citizens  and  peaceable  people.  I  cannot  speak  as  a  Missionary] 
but  I  can  speak  cf  them  as  intimate  acquaintances. 

In  my  own  church  in  the  city  of  Boston  we  have  a  Sunday  schoo! 
of  over  one  hundred  Chinamen,  and  they  come  Sunday  after  Sundaj 

Chinamen  in  to  be  taught  the  Scriptures.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
Boston,  during  the  last  year  to  baptise  three  of  that  number.  Th( 
first  man  in  that  company  who  was  converted  to  Christ  wrote  out  i 
statement  of  his  conversion  and  his  views  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
I  have  that  document  in  my  possession.  He  wrote  it  without  the 
aid  of  anybody.  In  all  the  fifty  years  during  which  that  Church  hm 
been  in  existence,  we  have  never  received  a  statement  of  a  conversioi 
or  a  statement  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  so  complete  and 
explicit  and  satisfactory  as  that  which  that  Chinaman  has  writter 
out  on  his  entering  the  Church.  Some  of  the  men  that  we  are  train- 
Being  trained  wing  in  the  Sunday  school  are  being  instructed  in  ordei 

Mitaionaries.  that  they  may  go  back  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  then 
own  countrymen.  I  think  that  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  God  if 
sending  these  people  that  He  may  make  more  rapid  and  swift  pro- 
gress by  training  great  numbers  of  Africans,  and  Chinamen,  anc 
Japanese,  who  shall  go  back  from  our  civilised  countries  to  carry  the 
Gospel  to  their  own  people.  I  have  not  time  to  speak  of  our  owi 
Missions  in  these  countries. 

You  know  Miss  Field's  work :  I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  it  is  a 
model  in  the  way  of  Mission  work.  And  I  must  just  pause  to  say  that 
Xiaa  Fieid'a  de-  *^^^  illustrates  wliat  was  said  the  other  day  in  regard  tc 
fence  of  women'a  women  going  into  foreign  fields.     Very  soon  after  this  lady 

work.         ^jjg  ggij^  Q^i  gjj^  ^.^g  labouring  at  Bankok ;  and  the  Missionary? 

Board  began  to  hear  complaints  and  all  sorts  of  stories,  and  finally  it 
became  so  much  a  matter  of  difficulty  that  the  Board  had  to  inquire  what 
the  trouble  was.  When  she  came  before  the  Board  of  grave  and  reverend 
gentlemen,  one  of  the  charges  was  this :  **  Miss  Field,  we  understand  jon 
have  taken  upon  you  (that  is  the  complaint  of  tho  Missionaries)  to  preacli 
the  Gospel ;  is  that  so  1 "  She  replied  very  meekly  and  modestly,  **  I  will 
simply  tell  you  what  I  do.  I  take  a  tent  and  take  a  native  woman  anc 
go  oft*  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  miles  into  the  country,  camping  at  night,  and  ii 
the  day  time  I  go  under  a  tree  and  gather  a  little  gi-oup  of  native  women 
and  read  the  New  Testament  and  explain  it  to  them.  That  is  all  I  do 
If  you  call  that^preaching,  I  suppose  I  preach."  "  Well,"  said  one  of  thoM 
gentlemen,  rather  troubled,  for  this  was  a  serious  charge  of  the  Missionaries 
**  have  you  ever  been  oidained  to  preach  1"  And  she  replied,  with  the 
utmcst  gravity  and  dignity,  "  No,  I  was  never  ordained  to  preach,  but  1 
was  fore-ordained."  Now  in  those  days  that  was  a  very  rash  statement 
but  the  revisers  have  ccme  to  her  help,  for  now  it  stands  in  the  Psalms, 
**  The  Lord  gave  the  word,  and  great  was  the  company  of  the  women  whc 

published  it."  I  was  also  reminded  by  the  remark  of  one  d 
^P*J|J*     the  brethren  who  has  spoken  of  tho  value  of  educated  women's 

work.  You  know  something  about  our  American  colleges  for 
women.  You  have  heard  of  Wesley's  College.  Recently  a  young  lady 
giaduated  at  Vatsar  Ck)llegey  and  she  said,  '^I  am  going  to  Japan  as  a 
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MissionaTy.'*  She  went,  and  she  very  soon  began  to  teach.  A  super- 
intendent of  education^  hearing  about  the  work  that  she  was  doing,  came 
to  her  and  offered  her  a  large  sum  of  money,  saying,  "  If  you  enter  my 
employ  and  teach  the  young  ladies  of  Japan  I  will  give  you  a  large  salary." 
She  replied,  **  I  came  here  not  to  teach  but  to  proclaim  the  Gospel ;  I  can- 
not accept  your  offer."  He  came  again  and  said,  "  I  cannot 
authorise  you  to  teach  the  Gospel,  but  if  you  will  enter  my  iaSte»oh«r 
employ  as  a  teacher  and  teach  morality,  science,  literature,  and 
art  to  these  young  Japanese  ladies,  I  will  allow  you  to  teach  Christianity 
secretly,  but  you  must  not  say  anything  about  it."  She  said,  "  I  cannot 
accept  that  offer;  I  am  here  to  proclaim  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  He 
went  away,  but  he  came  back  a  third  time,  and  said,  "  If  you  will  enter 
mj  employment  as  a  teacher  I  will  pay  you  this  salary,  and  it  shall  be 
an  open  and  understood  agreement,  and  proclaimed  as  such,  that  you 
may  teach  the  girls  morality,  science,  art,  ayid  Christianity,"  and  she 
accepted  the  offer. 

As  we  look  at  these  fields  we  are  appalled  to-day  by  the  greatness 
of  the  demands  upon  us.  There  are  two  things  we  learn  as  the  result 
of  this  century  of  Missions,  first,  preaching  with  alow  two  leasom  of 
remltSy  and  secondly,  making  haste  to  obey  the  call  of  *^«  ctntury. 
Ood.  Among  all  the  charming  introductions  and  the  delightful 
acquaintances  that  I  have  made  in  this  Conference,  there  was  one 
that  drew  tears  from  my  eyes.  I  do  not  know  who  he  was,  but  he  was 
simply  brother  so-and-so  from  Hermhut.  I  remember  that  there  is 
an  incident  connected  with  Herrnhut  which  is  very  suggestive.  One 
morniDg  Count  Zinzendorff  went  to  a  brother  and  sjiid,  "  Can  you  go 
to  Greenland  as  a  missionary  ?  can  you  go  to-morrow  ? "  And  the 
reply  was,  *'  I  will  start  to-morrow  if  the  shoemaker  has  finished  my 
shoes  that  I  ordered."  Now,  is  not  that  a  grouping  of  the  homely 
and  practical  with  the  sublime  ?  We  have  not  to  wait  for  our  shoes. 
If  we  have  got  our  feet  shod  with  the  Gospel  of  peace  we  are  ready 
to  go  to-morrow.     God  grant  that  our  feet  may  be  thus  shod ! 

Eev.  H.  Stunmerbell,  D.D.  (American  Christian  Convention) :  In 
the  very  excellent  speech  which  you  have  heard,  the  speaker  has 
gone  over  the  ground  and  touched  upon  almost  every  point  that  I 
desired  to  remark  upon.  I  feel  that  I  can  very  well  get  through  all 
that  I  have  to  say  in  five  minutes.  In  the  first  place  I  wish  to 
encourage  the  ladies  in  their  devotion  to  the  work  of  our  cautotho 
I^  Jesus  Christ.  The  work  in  dark  ages  became  ex-  i»di««' 
clnsively  masculine.  Men  governed  it  entirely ;  and  we  had  the  dark 
^es  of  persecution,  which  was  because  it  lacked  the  motherly  and 
■ifiterly  element  in  it.  I  appeal  to  you,  mothers  and  sisters,  never 
let  that  phase  of  the  Church  appear  again  ;  assert  yourselves  for  the 
I^ri  Jesus  Christ.  Remember  that  the  woman  has  the  power  on 
iierhead  because  of  the  angels,  and  let  no  man  remove  that  power. 
Speak  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  God  will  open  the  way  for  you. 
Oh!  how  ashamed  I  am  that  we  covered  up  that  text  quoted  by  my 
^08t  eloquent  brother  who  has  sat  down,— covered  it  up  for  hundreds 
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of  years,  "  The  Lord  gave  the  word,  and  great  was  the  company  of 
the  women  who  published  it."  Why  was  that  covered  up?  And 
yet  there  may  be  a  providence  in  it.  America  itself  was  preserved 
for  centuries  for  a  free  Church  and  Bible  religion,  saved  and  preserved 
until  after  the  art  of  printing  and  Bibles  became  known,  and  people 
were  raised  up  to  colonise  that  country.  There  is  a  providence  of 
God ;  and  remember,  my  friends,  we  can  trust  in  it.  God  always 
God  has*  ^^s  a  roscrve  army  that  He  can  call  upon.  Men  use 
iMerre  lonw.  the  last  wiug  of  their  army  and  the  last  brigade,  but  there 
is  always  another  arrow  in  God's  quiver.  Let  us  labour  for  the  Mis- 
sionary cause ;  let  us  realise  that  we  are  not  to  reflect  upon  Divine 
providence.  The  Church  in  its  corrupt  state  did  mischief  in  the 
world  when  it  was  worshipping  constantly  a  poor  mortal  woman  nnd 
teaching  the  people  by  means  of  images. 

Here  is  my  heart  and  here  is  my  hand  to  labour  in  the  Missionary 
cause,  to  pray  for  the  prosperity  of  our  Missionaries.  And  yet  I  am 
ashamed  of  America  for  her  exclusion  of  Chinamen.  But  it  is  not 
America's  fault.  Those  laws  excluding  the  Chinese  have  not  been 
passed  by  those  who  are  true  Americans,  but  by  politicians.  When 
the  Chinese  are  converted  to  God  they  turn  from  their  old  mummeries 
and  superstitions.  They  said,  "  We  had  our  holy  water  and  vestal 
virgins  long  before  you  wanted  to  teach  them  to  us ; "  and  they  turn 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  to  the  Bible.  God  bless  you.  I  am 
from  America,  and  the  English  people  are  my  brothers  and  sisters^ 
and  I  love  them,  because  they  love  the  Bible. 

Eev.  Wilfred  Shaw  (Irish  Presbyterian  Mission,  Manchuria):  I 

intended  to  have  said  one  or  two  things  about  two  of  the  great 

Koafoii*  and  dependencies  of  China  which  have  not  been  mentioned,  or 

corea.  not  moro  than  mentioned ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  do  so  at  this  hour  of  the  afternoon.  The  two  parts  of  China  I 
refer  to  are  Mongolia  and  Corea,  which  are  most  interesting  fields  of 
the  Mission  work.  I  am  sorry  a;nd  disappointed  there  are  no  repre- 
sentatives from  those  Mission-fields  to  speak  to  you.  My  work  lies  in 
Manchuria ;  but  although  I  have  not  been  much  in  Mongolia  I  know 
of  the  Missionary  work  there,  as  well  as  of  the  work  in  Corea.  Missionary 
work  is  being  carried  on  in  those  two  places.  I  think  the  people  at 
home  have  very  little  idea  of  the  size  of  these  districts.  We  talk  of 
them  as  dependencies  of  China.  Manchuria,  where  I  have  been 
working,  is  about  eight  times  the  size  of  England,  and  Mongolia  is 
a  great  deal  larger.  Then  there  is  the  large  kingdom  of  Corea.  I 
know  one  of  the  Missionaries  working  in  Mongolia  well,  and  a 
more  truly  consecrated  and  devoted  Missionary  I  know  of  nowhere. 

Mr.oiimore  '''   ^®^®^    ^^    ^^^    ^^^'  J^™^s   Gilmore,   of  the  London 
amongst  the  Missionary  Society.     That  man  has  given  up  everything 

Koogolian..    ^^^^    j^^    ^^]^  ^-^.j^   1^.^^   ^^^^   ^^^^^      j^.^   ^.^^   ^.^^   ^^^ 

years  ago,  and  he  sent  his  two  children  home.     He  sold  his  house 
and  bookSy  and  he  now  lives  entirely  amongst  the  Alongolians ;  and 
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the  odIj  relic  of  his  former  days  is  his  English  Bible,  and  a  kitchen 
knife  which  he  kept  to  compound  the  medicines  that  he  dispensed 
to  the  people.  He  eats  *  native  food,  wears  native  clothes,  and 
preaches  to  the  people  week  in  and  week  out. 

The  work  is  going  on  in  the  same  way  in  Corea.  The  Bev.  John 
Boss  conld  have  told  you  all  about  the  work  there.  Years  ago,  when 
there  was  not  a  single  foreigner  in  Corea,  Mr.  Boss  had  sr.  sou  in 
nich  an  earnest  wish  to  do  something  for  these  people  ^^^"^ 
tkt  he  set  himself  to  work  and  studied  Corean.  He  has  translated 
parts  of  the  Bible  into  that  language,  and  he  has  printed  thousands 
of  copies  and  distributed  them  tboughout  the  country.  The  country 
between  Corea  and  Manchuria  is  a  sort  of  no  man's  territory,  and 
there  has  been  a  perfectly  marvellous  work  of  the  Gospel  introduced 
b;  Mr.  Boss  in  his  journeys.  It  spread  like  wildfire  from  valley  to 
valley;  and  on  the  occasion  of  his  second  visit,  over  one  hundred 
people  came  for  baptism  in  one  place  alone.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  Mission  work  is  being  carried  on.  I  agree  with  the  other 
Missionaries  who  have  spoken  that  whatever  the  advanced  ideas  of 
modem  thought  may  be  at  home,  the  Missionaries  out  there  are 
perfectly  content  with  the  old  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Chairman :  This  country  of  Japan  does  appear  to  be  in  the 
most  critical  condition.    Now,  if  we  could  send  out  ten  thousand 
Missionaries  to  Japan  to-day,  we  should  be  only  doing  a    j^^-^in^ 
wise  thing.    Commercial  men  sometimes  see  that  it  is  to  ontioaioon. 
their  interest  to  do  a  bold,  energetic  stroke  of  business,      ^****^' 
and  I  believe  if  ten  thousand  Missionaries  of  different  sorts  and  sects 
were  sent  out,  some  teaching  in  schools,  some  as  colporteurs,  some  as 
doctors,  some  as  preachers, — all  well  educated  and  able  to  cope  with 
the  mental  peculiarities  of  the  natives,— it  would  be  a  wonderful 
triumph.     If  the  Gospel  is  not  sent  to  them  it  may  be  that  they 
^U  turn  oflf  into  error  in  some  other  directions.     May  God  stir  up 
^  our  hearts  to  see  what  we  can  do  for  Japan,  as  well  as  for  the 
great  Empire  of  China ! 

[Appendix. — ^The  following  paper,  written  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
J'oQiinittee  in  New  York,  was  submitted  by  a  Secretary  of  the  Pres- 
pyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  As  it  could  not  be  read,  and 
^  of  much  merit,  we  place  it  in  the  Appendix. — ^Ed.] 

MISSIONS  IN  JAPAN.    A  STUDY  OF  MISSIONARY  POLITY. 

By  the  Rev.  Geo.  William  Knox,  Tokio. 

^*  The  first  period  of  Missionary  work  in  Japan  began  in  1859,  and  ended  at  Uio 
^^^  of  1872,    It  was  the  period  of  preparation.    In  1859  Japan  was 
^Pcned  to  foreigneis,  and  the  Missionary  Societies  of  the  Protestant  ^'^'•jjjjto*^ 
*Pi«copal  Chorchy  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  of  the  Reformed      ®*'"**^' 
li^atch)  Church  of  the  United  States  were  ready  for  the  emergency.    These  three 
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Churches  sent  seven  Missionaries  before  the  close  of  that  year.  A  few  other  Hission- 
aries  joined  them,  but  for  ten  years  there  were  not  ten  Missionaries  in  the  Empire  at 
any  time.  Direct  Mission  work  was  impossible.  Tentative  efforts  were  made  and 
abandoned.  The  language  was  learned,  and  something  was  done  towards  overcoming 
prejudice.  Toward  the  end  of  this  period  something  more  was  possible.  A  dis- 
pensary was  opened,  and  did  much  good ;  schools  were  begun,  and  Missionaries 
taught  in  Government  institutions  ;  a  large  number  of  Christian  books  in  the  Chinese 
language  were  given  away,  and  some  first  attempts  at  translating  the  Bible  were 
made.  During  the  first  twelve  years  ten  persons  were  baptised.  The  Government 
wns  still  hostile  to  Christianity.  Even  after  the  restoration  of  the  Mikado  in  1868 
the  penal  laws  against  that  "  evil  sect "  were  re-enacted.  Until  the  close  of  this 
period  these  laws  were  rigorously  enforced.  In  1869  •*  many  hundreds  of  Koman 
I'atholic  Christians  were  closely  confined  in  prisons  in  different  parts  of  the  country." 
In  1871  the  teacher  employed  by  a  Missionary  who  bad  ask(xi  to  be  baptised  was 
thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died  on  the  25th  November,  1872. 

A  few  Missionaries  were  left  in  this  great  Empire  for  years  with  practically  no 
reinforcement,  and  this  was  the  true  policy.  Japan  was  not  ready 
ew  u  tnmg  .  ^^^  Missionary  work  on  a  large  scale.  A  large  number  of  Missionaries 
would  have  intensified  suspicion.  A  few  were  sent  to  prepare  the  way»  and  to  watch 
the  signs  of  the  times.  Not  all  fields  are  equally  ready,  and  so  all  have  not  the  same 
claim  upon  the  Church.  There  is  a  Providence  that  forbids  to  go  into  Bithynia,  as 
thcixi  is  a  Divine  call  from  Macedonia,  and  Missions  in  our  day  are  to  be  conducted 
with  a  careful  rcprard  to  these  promptings  of  the  Spirit.  Some  fields  need  only  a  few 
men  to  watch  and  pray. 

The  work  of  these  pioneers  was  well  carried  on.    They  were  both  wise  and  bold. 

They  did  not  destroy  the  future  by  undue  eagerness  in  the  present.    Ther 

^*"^ioa.*"*'  ^®^®  content  to  serve  in  the  day  of  small  things.    They  excited  no 

suspicion,  but  gained  the  confidence  of  those  about  them.    Yet  they 

did  not  give  over  all  effort.    It  was  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  and  in  the  end 

much  was  accomplished. 

II.  Toward  the  close  of  this  period  it  was  evident  that  great  changes  were  about 
to  take  place,  and  there  was  a  moderate  increase  in  the  number  of 
"^^SJtoS.*^  ^^^^^*^"^^*     By  the  end  of  the  year  1872  there  were  twenty-eight 
in  the  field.    In  the  same  year  a  number  of  young  men  were  baptised  in 
Yokohama,  and  the  first  Church  was  formed.    In  1873  the  edict  against  Christianity 
was  taken  down,  and  it  was  understood  that  religious  liberty  was  in  tiie  Government 
programme.     From  this  time  the  progress  was  rapid,  and  the  number  of  Mission- 
aries increased.    Year  by  year,  as  success  came,  there  were  additions,  and  in  1887  the 
total  number  was  two  hundred  and  fifty-three,  including  unmarried  women.    Tiiat, 
surely,  is  sound  policy.     As  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  Missionaries  could  have 
found  no  room  during  the  first  period,  so  the  ten  Missionaries  would  have  been  too 
few  in  1887.    When  the  Macedonian  cry  comes  we  are  to  press  in.    Concentration  is 
one  of  the  great  principles  ;  when  the  enemy  is  weak  we  are  to  strike  hard.     We  can 
afford  to  leave  som*e  points  comparatively  unoccupied  for  the  sake  of  a  victory  that 
shall  be  decisive. 

But  these  Missionaries  were  divided  among  twenty-five  Societies,  giving  the  im- 
pression of  a  sadly  divided  Christendom.     Here  are  every  variety  of  creed 

B^^es!^  and  polity,  not  only  the  great  divisions,  but  the  petty  and  secondary 
ones.  Not  only  Methodists  and  Presbyterians,  but  five  kinds  of 
Blethodists,  and  six  bodies  claiming  the  Presbyterian  and  lleformed  names.  Three 
of  the  Societies  have  fairly  large  lists  of  Alissionaries,  the  A.B.C.F.M.  leading 
with  forty-nine,  twenty-one  being  unmarried  ladies.  The  Presbyterian  Church  ol 
America  has  thirty-five,  and  the  American  Methodist  Episcopal  thirty-three.    >'9 
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other  MiaBion  icporU  more  than  fifteen,  and  siztesn  Missions  report  numbers  varying 
from  eight  to  one.    Not  even  the  largest  Mission  has  men  and  women  enough  to 
tboTonghly  do  all  the  work  that  opens  before  it,  and  what  shall  we  say  of  these  weak 
Missions  that  send  from  one  to  eight  men  into  an  E  mpirc  ?    Think  of  the 
Tariety  of  work  involved  in  the  establishment  of  the  Church  in  Japan.     "^*"«^  of 
The  Gospel  must  be  preached  ;  literary  work  of  various  kinds  must  be 
done ;  a  native  ministry  must  be  trained.    An  immense  amount  of  time  and  labour 
goes  for  the  study  of  the  language  and  the  mere  machinery  of  Missions,  and  this  latter 
is  almost  as  onerous  in  a  small  Mission  as  in  a  large  one.     Correspondence  must  bo 
kept  up,  finances  need  constant  care,  and  even  in  small  Missions  some  one  is  almost 
constantly  on  the  sick  list  or  at  home  on  furlough.    Make  all  needful  deductions,  and 
the  arailablo  force  for  direct  work  will  be  something  less  than  the  number  founvl 
upon  the  reports.     Effective  schools  for  boys  and  girls  are  part  of  the  necessary 
machinery  for  the  building  up  of  a  Christian  community,  with  a  training  school  for 
ministers.    Then  there  must  be  several  stations  occupied  if  an  impression  is  to  be  made 
upon  the  Empire,  and  not  merely  upon  some  particular  locality.    It  is  not  too  much  to 
•sk  a  force  of  seventy-five  men  and  fifty  unmarried  women  for  any  Church  that  hopes  to 
make  its  impression  on  the  nation,  and  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunities  that  God 
gires  it.    With  such  a  force  great  things  might  be  attempted.    In  other 
woidg,  the   twenty-five    Missions   in  Japan  have  together  furnished  SocieSeiTbettcr 
perhaps  enough  men  and  women  for  two  organisations,  were  they  wisely   than  twenty 
TMcd.    The  pi-csent  scheme  is  wasteful  and  absurd.     But  does  it  not        "^    ' 
come  to  the  same  thing  after  all  ?     No,  any  more  than  some  companies  of  iudr;- 
pcndent  militia,  each  self-ordered,  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  an  army.     Sti^tions 
»re  inadequately  equipped  and  manned.      There  may  be  men  enough,  but  tlu;y 
belong  to  different  Societies,  and  so  cannot  help  each  other.     One  man  is  Bonie- 
times  sent  to  a  city,  and  he  is  discouraged  in  his  loneliness.    He  may  get  ill, 
uid  his  work  stops ;   he  tries  to  be  of  all  trades,   and  is  master  of  non(>. ;  his 
•chool  suffers,  his  preaching  suffers,  he  feels  that  he  wastes  his  strength  and  time, 
^cn,  too,   as   each  Mission  wishes  to    make    the    greatest    possible    impression, 
'     ■ome  centres  have  more  than  their  share  of  men,  while  others  are  comparatively 
^^lected.    With  the  men  massed  under  one  organisation  a  wise  economy  of  force, 
*  Hrise  division  of  labour,  and  a  wise  distiibution  of  men  and  means  could  be 
•tadied. 

The  remedy  for  this  disunion  has  partly  been  found.    The  Missionaries  have  d-.ne 
^heir  share.    In  1872  a  Union  Church  was  formed.    It  was  to  be  an  omnium  gatlt^nnn^ 
•*^<i  proved  a  failure.     In  1877  the  Churches  of  the  Reformed  faith  and 
^^resbyterian  polity  joined  in  the  *•  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan."^*'*^  remedy. 
*^   the  year  1887  six  of  the  twenty-five  Missionary  Societies  in  Japan  were  thus 
^^^ited.    By  the  close  of  this  year,  1888,  we  trust  a  further  union  will  bo  formed 
"*^"Uh  the  Churches  organised  by  the  A.B.C.F.M.    If  this  is  accomplished,  one  organisa- 
tion will  have  approximately  the  forces  of  men  and  women  needed  for  thorough  and 
^^octive  work.     The  force  will  occupy  seventeen  or  more  stations  well  Combination  and 
placed  in  every  part  of  Japan.    Their  work  will  be  carried  by  Japanese      iueffecc. 
^^^^  tnorethan  one  hundred  and  fifty  other  places  where  no  Foreign  Missionaries  reside, 
•^ive  boarding  schools  in  well-chosen  towns  will  provide  for  the  education  of  boys, 
^n<l  two  of  the  five  will  be  well  equipiwd  colleges  with  faculties  of  at  least  twelve 
*"ieTOber8  each.      Four  theological  schools,  so  separated  by  distance  that  all  an; 
*^eeded,  will  train  a  native  ministry.    There  will  be  a  force  of  Missionaries  who  can 
^^e  themselves  wholly  to  evangelistic   work,   visit in.57  the  country  churches,  and 
K^vinghclp  where  it  is  needed.    We  may  expect  in  the  future  still  larger  additions  to 
^"c  growing  Christian  literature  than  in  the  ]jast. 

The  four  Kpiscopal  'Church  Societies  have  uuiied  their  forces,  thus  liavini:  a  unito<l 
P^ljof  thirty-six  Misaionaiies,  with  Ihp  prcpcct  of  wuch  larger  results  than  the  jxiit 

VflT.     T  17 
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• 

has  showed.  Farther  unions  h^vo  hccn  discnsscd,  without  yet  the  way  being  clear  fb 
their  consummatioD. 

Certainly  this  p!au  is  most  hopeful,  and  there  is  no  insuperable  obstacle  to  iti 
accomplishment  in  other  fields.  On  a  more  limited  8ca*e  it  has  proved  feasible  else 
where,  and  its  benefits  are  so  great  that  considerable  inconvenience  might  well  b 
endured  in  its  behalf.  Thus,  far  the  inconveniences  in  Japan  have  been  inconsidei 
able. 

It  is,  however,  only  one  step  towards  the  reduction  of  Missionary  waste.    Mission 

aries  may  bo  trusted  to  do  all  that  in  them  lies  to  hasten  union,  but  they  cannot  pcrfom 

impossibilities.    Organic  union  can  be  made  a  success  only  when  differ 

*J^  ^2*     enccs  are  not  too  great.     Remembering  how  much  has  been  occomplishoi 

already,  we  should  not  like  to  put  bounds  to  the  movement  in  the  future 

But  allowing  for  progress  still,  there  are  boundaries  not  likely  to  be  obliterated  speedily 

The  boards  at  homo  should  take  action  in  these  cases.    If  we  cannot  agree  to  wori 

together,  let  us   agree  to  imitate  the  example  of  Lot  and  Abraham.     We  naec 

not  ask  the  earth  for  ourselves  ;  let  us  be  content  with  the  |)ortion  we  can  cnlttratc 

Let  that  be  the  limit,  but  let  us  all  agree  as  to  what  cultivation  means.     Thei 

we  shall  gain  vastly  higher  notions  of  the  forces  needed,  both  of  men  and  money.    Le 

us  then  be  content  to  use  our  treasure,  be  it  one  talent  or  ten.    This  Conference  conic 

not  perform  a  greater  service  than  by  studying  the  Missionary  map,  marking  out  th< 

region  to  be  gained,  estimating  the  forces  needed,  studying  the  forces  available,  anc 

suggesting  some  plan  by  which  the  waste  may  be  stopped  and  every  force  utilised. 

III.  Nothing  has  been  so  remarkable  in  this  Mission  work  as  the  development  oi 
the  native  ministry.  The  first  public  baptisms  were  in  1872,  and  the  first  clei^gymen 
KatiT6  Presbyteiian,  were  ordained  in  1877.  In  1887  there  were  reported  cm 
Xinitten.  hundred  and  two  ordained  native  ministers  of  all  denominations.  Siztj 
of  these  were  Congregationalists  and  I^resbyterians,  belonging  to  the  bodies  that 
expect  to  unite  during  this  year.  Almost  without  exception,  these  sixty  men  arc 
Samurai,  and  all  are  men  of  education.  They  ai*e  educated  in  the  learning  of  thelz 
countrymen,  and  are  graduates  of  the  Missionary  training  schools.  Some  of  them 
have  read  extensively  in  theology  and  philosophy.  Most  of  them  read  English  under- 
standingly.  They  are  good  representatives  of  the  best  class  of  Japanese.  The  sixty 
include  men  of  various  degrees  of  ability  and  piety.  Some,  perhaps,  were  mistaken 
in  thinking  they  had  a  call  to  this  work,  but  such  men  are  as  few  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  number  as  are  their  kind  among  ministers  in  Christian  lands.  Some  of  the  mein 
have  powers  of  a  high  order,  and  have  done  service  already  that  is  excelled  by  the  work 
of  no  Foreign  Missionary.  These  men  are  the  hope  of  the  future.  To  them  must  be  com.  < 
mitted  the  work  of  evangelising  their  countrymen.    Certain  circumstances  favoorec 

this  rapid  development  of  the  clergy.  Some  of  the  first  converts  in  187z5 
^rtudMU.     ^^'^^  young  students,  ardent,  consecrated  lovers  of  Christ  and  lovers  Ci 

their  country.  Like  most  men  of  their  class,  they  intensely  desired  %< 
serve  their  country,  and  unlike  most  of  their  fellows,  they  believed  they  could  be^ 
perform  this  service  by  preaching  Christ.  The  introduction  of  the  Western  civilisatiox 
and  the  general  acceptance  of  Western  ideas  predisposed  many  of  the  most  intelligent 
students  towards  Christianity— at  least,  there  was  no  hostility.  The  overthrow  of  th« 
feudal  system  took  from  them  both  income  and  hereditaiy  privilege,  and  made  them 

accessible.  The  Mission  schools  from  the  first  have  made  the  education 
8elf-reli«nce.  ^^  ^  Christian  ministry  their  prime  object,  and  the  majority  of  their 
graduates  have  been  not  only  Christians,  but  have  entered  the  ministry.  These  men 
are  self-reliant,  independent,  self-respecting  ;  it  would  be  impossible  to  hold  them  iXi 
leading-strings.  And  it  is  not  attempted.  As  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  mto- 
isters  they  are  on  a  precise  equality  in  all  things  ecclesiastical  with  their  foreig"* 
ministczial  brethren.     In  the  Church,  in  Presbytery  and  Synod,  there  i9  no  ^ct&iC^ 
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ilready  they  out  vote  the  foreigners,  and  the  condnct  of  Charch  busfncss  is  in  their 
hands.  The  results  arc  entirely  satisfactory.  All  is  as  well  done  as  when  the  chief 
power  was  in  the  hands  of  Missionaries.  But  the  ecclesiastical  question  is  only  half, 
many  think  the  easier  half,  of  the  problem.  There  is  a  financial  question.  Patronage 
is  sometimes  more  controlling  than  presbytery  and  bishop.  The  native  clergy  com- 
pkin  that  ecclesiastical  equality  is  a  fiction  when  the  Mission  holds  the  purse-strings. 
Tbensoal  accusations  and  disputes  arise  when  the  native  clergy  is  a  clergy  paid  by  the 
MissionariesL  The  chaiges  have  enough  truth  in  them  to  make  the  Mis- 
ionaiy  nncomfortable,  and  relations  become  strained.  With  the  high-  ^•""■■PP"* 
spirited  Japanese  troubles  were  frequent  and  complaints  were  continual.  In  the  mean- 
while many  churches  became  self-supporting,  and  some  of  them  began  to  contributo 
to  Home  Missions.  Then  a  solution  was  found  of  the  difficulties.  Japanese  and 
HissioDaries  went  into  a  partnership.  The  Missions  furnish  75  per  cent,  of  the 
monej  and  the  churches  contribute  the  remainder.  The  money  is  used  as  voted 
hj  a  Board  composed  of  ten  Japanese  and  ten  foreigners.  The  difficulties  about 
patronage  vanish,  most  of  the  ill-feeling  vanishes,  the  evangelistic  service  is  improved, 
aodthe  Japanese  ministers  get  a  training  that  will  prepare  them  for  the  final  and 
complete  guidance  of  the  Church  when  foreigners  withdraw. 

In  the  report  for  1887  fifty-eight  of  the  churches  of  these  Missions  are  put  down  as 
self-sopporting.  That  is  one  of  the  ends  of  good  mission  polity.  While  dependent  on 
foreign  money  we  cannot  expect  vigorous  Church  life.  Among  the  Missionaries  there 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  method  by  which  self-support  is  to  be  attained, 
there  is  none  about  its  great  desirability.  The  A.B.C.F.M.  Missionaries  have  been  the 
HMlicals  in  this  matter,  and  have  had  greatest  success.  The  Presbyterians  have  moved 
more  slowly,  but  have  also  found  the  way  to  success.  The  Churches  gave  last  year 
OTer  $31,000  (silver),  for  Church  purposes  (Presbyterians,  818,553-83; 
CoDgregationalists,  812,769-33).  On  the  other  hand,  the  former  report  ^'*«'^*y' 
twenty-five  churches  wholly  self-supporting,  and  the  latter  report  thirty-three.  The 
Church  membership,  including  baptised  children,  is  given  as  6,859  Presbyterians,  and 
5,6S3  CoDgregationalists. 

Here  is  a  Church  that  can  be  only  Japanese.    It.  is  impossible  for  it  to  own  a 
foreign  ecclesiastical  allegiance.     The  patriotism  of  the  people,  and  especially  of  the 
^niurai,  would  forbid  that.     From  the  start  the  attempt  has  been  to 
*ake  the  Church  not  exotic  but  of  the  soil.     The  attempt  succeeds.    So    ^/v  ^*Y"* 
^  from  the  Japanese  Church  being  subject  to  any  foreign  body,  the 
^ssionaries  in  Japan  are  directly  subject  to  the  discipline  of  the  native  Church.     The 
Church  exercises  every  function  in  Japan  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  exercises  in 
*'^e  United  States.    All  Mission  policy  is  shaped  to  make  this  independence  a  reality. 
The  Church  must  be  trusted,  the  ministry  must  be  prepared  for  its  work  in  the  future 
^y  responsibility  now.    The  key  to  the  situation  is  the  native  ministry  and  Church. 
'^tkj  other  policy  in  Japan  is  short-sighted  and  can  attain  no  lasting  success.    While 
^Uc  converts  are  from  the  lowest  of  the  people  the  other  policy  may  answer;  but  when 
^lic  intelligent,  independent,  and  patriotic  classes  enter,  then  Church  foreign  de- 
pendence will  not  content  them.    It  is  better  to  lead  movements  that  are  inevitable 
than  to  be  driven  by  them. 

IV.  We  see  in  Japan  the  forces  gathered  that,  under  God,  will  give  soon  a  great 
"^ctory.  I  do  not  know  where  there  is  another  field  that  tries  so  thoroughly  the  great 
Missionary  experiment.  It  is  in  line  with  the  great  movements  of  our 
*?e  with  Divine  Providence.  God  has  opened  Japan,  removed  hostile  "^*°*"  • 
laws  and  popular  prejudice,  and  inclined  the  people  to  listen  to  His  word.  After  lon^r 
^"^ting  when  the  time  was  ripe  the  Lord  inclined  His  people  in  Great  Britain  and 
America  to  send  Missionaries  in  large  numbers  to  teach  and  preach.  Now,  at  la>t, 
*^^^gh  will  be  united  to  carry  on  this  enterprise  with  economy  and  energy.    The 
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schools  are  in  snccesBfol  operation,  the  principal  stations  are  well  occnpied,  something 
of  literature  has  been  prepared,  the  apparatus  for  worJc  is  ready. 

The  Japanese  Church  is  ready  for  its  share  cf  work  and  responsibility.  The 
united  Church,  with  sixty  ministers,  twelve  thousand  members,  with  more  than  half 
its  Churches  self-supporting  and  strong  in  the  Missionary  spirit,  with  its 
*****^t"  patriotism,  independence,  and  its  hold  on  the  popular  life,  with  its  con- 
gregations, scattered  already  from  Sapporo  to  Kagoshima,  will  be  a 
mighty  power  to  bring  the  Empire  to  our  Lord.  With  few  of  these  advantages  the 
first  Church  was  organised  in  1872.  The  converts  have  doubled  every  three  years 
since.  With  the  blessing  of  God  why  should  not  the  ratio  hold  in  the  years  to  come  ? 
Why  should  it  not  increase  as  God  has  thus  prepared  the  instruments  for  the  service  7 
If  it  holds  there  will  be  in  this  one  United  Church,  by  the  year  1900,  256,000 
members,  and  they  will  contribute  at  least  8750,003  for  the  support  of  the  Church. 
If  such  figures  stagger  faith  we  may  at  the  least  assuredly  anticipate  a  Church  with 
an  hundred  thousand  members,  self-supporting,  self-propagating,  no  longer  needing 
Foreign  Missionaries  or  foreign  money,  planted  everywhere  and  standing  as  the 
living  witness  of  the  Christ  to  its  countrymen.  Foreign  Missions  will  cease.  Thence- 
forth will  be  only  the  Home  Mission  work  of  the  Japanese  Church. 

The  work  began  in  1859.    The  edict  against  Christianity  was  taken  down  in  1873. 
Please  God,  the  Church  in  Japan  will  no  more  need  our  aid  in  1900. 


THE  MISSION-FIELDS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Sixth  Meeting. 

AFRICA:   NORTH  AND    WEST,    THE   NILE,    THE   NIGER. 

{Wednesday  afternoon^  June  ISth,  in  the  Large  HaU.) 

Bev.  0.  D.  Boardman,  DJ).  (Philadelphia,  U.S.A.),  in  the  absence 

of  ^General   Clinton  Fisk,  in  the  chair. 

Acting  Secretary,  Eev.  J.  Buchanan. 

Bev.  Frinoipal  Cairns  offered  prayer. 


The  Chairman:  I  extremely  regret,  Christian  friends,  that  my 
esteemed  countryman  General  Fisk  is  not  able  to  be  with  us  this 
afternoon.    The  Secretary  has  received  a  letter  expressing  oenend  FUk*t 
great  regret  at  his  being  detained  by  circumstances  which     »bMnce. 
be  could  not  foresee  nor  avoid.     It  is  only  a  few  moments  since  that  I 
received  a  dispatch  asking  me  to  preside  in  his  place.     At  first  I  felt 
that  I  must  decline  the  honour.     Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps 
there  was  a  reason  why  I  should  accept  this  honourable  post.     Some 
twenty-eight  years  ago  I  was  taking  a  moonlight  sail  on  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  and  I  heard  in  the  distance  voices  accompanied  by  a  flute. 
We  sailed  nearer  to  the  boat  whence  we  heard  the  voices.     The  com- 
pany sang  various  songs,  and  presently  they  sang  a  song  which  in 
those  days  was  a  favourite  melody  among  Christian  people.     You  can 
imagine  my  delight  when  I  caught  the  tune,  and  found  it  was  the 
melody  composed  for  the  funeral  of  my  own  mother,  Mrs.  Sarah 
13oardman  Judson.     So  that  I  stand  here  this  afternoon  as  the  repre- 
sentative, the  step-son  of  the  first  Missionary  from  the  The  chairman 
Un^ited  States  to  the  East.     The  first  Mrs.  Judson  lies  detoended  from 
beneath  a  tree  at  Amherst,  and  the  second  Mrs.  Judson  in     '"^^"^ 
the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  not  far  from  where  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was 
bnried.  I  feel  that  there  is  a  providential  felicity  in  my  presiding  on  this 
occasion.     We  have  for  our  subject  this  afternoon  one  of  transcendent 
interest,  the  dark  continent,  standing  midway,  so  to  speak,  between 
the  old  and  the  new  worlds,  and  it  is  meet  that  the  old  world  and  the 
new  world  should  grasp  hands  this  afternoon  at  this  great  midway 
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Continent  and  seek  together  for  its  evangelisation.  I  have  now  tl 
great  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  first  of  all  the  Rev.  W.  Alia 
M.A.,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 

Eev.  W.  Allan,  TtA.  (C.M.S.,  from  West  Africa) :  Mr.  Chairma 
ladies,  and  gentlemen, — My  subject  is  West  Africa;  I  will  cm 
the  introduction  of  what  I  was  going  to  say,  and  just  plunge  at  on< 
into  the  midst  of  my  subject.  I  often  hear  persons  speaking 
Missionary  work  in  West  Africa  as  if  it  was  a  trophy  of  victory  crowi 
ing  the  Labours  of  the  Christian  Church  in  carrying  out  the  la 
command  of  its  Divine  Master,  instead  of  which  it  is  a  conspicuoi 
proof  that  hitherto  the  Church  of  Christ  has  only  been  trifling  wit 
Condition  of  the  subjcct  of  Missions.  West  Africa  is  still  almost  whoU 
West  Afirioa.  envclopcd  in  heathen  and  Mohammedan  darkness.  Severs 
religious  bodies  have  a  few  scattered  stations  along  the  coast,  mo 
inadequately  manned,  where  the  rays  of  the  Gospel  are  feebly  shii 
ing,  while  there  are  large  stretches  of  coast,  inhabited  in  some  case 
by  the  most  intelligent  and  industrious  of  African  negroes,  whei 
nothing  whatever  is  being  done  to  overthrow  the  kingdom  of  Satai 
and  to  set  up  the  banner  of  the  Cross.  And  as  for  the  interior,  it  i 
at  present  almost  untrodden  by  the  Missionary's  feet.  When  I  spea 
of  West  Africa  I  mean  all  that  lies  to  the  west  of  Greenwich,  and  te 
degrees  to  the  east,  which  includes  a  district,  speaking  roughly,  c 
four  millions  of  square  miles,  and  over  fifty  millions  of  inhabitants 
and  if  heathen  and  Mohammedan  darkness  were  indicated  on  th£ 
gigantic  map  before  you  by  black,  and  every  little  Missionary  oenti 
by  a  speck  of  white  proportionate  in  size  to  the  Christianised  popuU 
tion,  you  would  scarcely  be  able  to  distinguish  beyond  the  platfon 
anything  but  one  prevailing  colour  of  pitchy  gloom.  West  Afria 
instead  of  being  a  ground  of  boasting,  is  for  the  most  part  lying  i 
the  very  lowest  depths  of  degradation  and  devil  worship.  Wei 
Africa,  like  other  portions  of  that  dark  continent,  cries  out  wit 
trumpet  voice  against  the  apathy  and  indifference  of  professio 
Christians,  and  pleads  for  the  presence  of  the  Missionary  messenge: 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

All  that  can  be  said  is  that  during  tho  present  century  a  beginning  hi 
been  made,  and  much  more  effected  already  than  could  reasonably  ha' 

been  expected,  considering  the  comparative  insignificance  - 
^^d^^***°  the  resources  available,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  task  tol 

accompli.«hed.  But  it  would  be  a  fanciful  dream  to  suppo 
that  more  has  been  done  than  to  show  what  may  be  expected  when  tl 
whole  Church  of  Christ  Avakes  up  to  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  enga^ 
in  Missionary  work,  and  when  the  Lord's  people  learn  that  they  are  on. 
His  stewards,  and  consequently  disbuise  their  means  for  tho  advanceme: 
of  His  kingdom,  instead  of  for  their  OAvn  special  purposes.     One  thing  th 

I  learned  from  my  recent  visit  to  West  Africa  was  that  Mi 
2JjJ^2JJ2^J2j  sionary  work  is  a  much  slower  and  a  far  less  easy  task  th« 

most  persons  realise  at  home,  and  that  to  expect  to  raise  ■ 
in  the  course  of  a  few  short  years,  out  of  the  depths  of  pollution  and  bi* 
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bidsm, a self-suppDrting,  a  self-govoniing,  o nd  self-extending  Church,  >vhi(li 
shall  be  a  glory  to  the  Church  of  Christ  at  large,  on  account  of  its  puiity 
and  zeal,  is  to  look  for  what  will  only  breed  disappointment  and  sorroAv, 
and  for  something  altogether  at  variance  with  what  w*o  know  of  the  usual 
node  of  Divine  procedure.  If  the  Creator  employed  six  periods  of  unknown 
duration  in  fashioning  this  earth  for  the  habitation  of  man,  if  He  employed 
four  thousand  years  in  preparing  mankind  for  the  coming  of  the  promised 
Bedeemer ;  if  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  be,  according  to  His  own  showing,  its  gi*adual  develop- 
ment; if  it  took  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  some  seventeen  centuries  ^*^J^J^* 
after  the  first  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  to  attain  that  maturity 
which  is  indicated  by  Missionary  zeal ;  and  if  the  Epistles  and  the  Revelation 
cf  St.  John  indicate  that  even  the  Churches  which  the  Apostles  thcmselvas 
planted  were  so  defective,  and  even  corrupt;  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  in  a 
angle  generation,  or  even  in  the  second  or  third  generation  of  converts 
from  heathenism,  a  reproduction  of  that  high  moral  and  spiritual  tone 
which  even  in  our  own  privileged  and  enlightened  land  animates  only  a 
very  small  proportion  of  those  who  "  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians.** 
The  highest  conceivable  aim  must  undoubtedly  be  kept  steadily  in  view 
from  the  beginning,  and  every  effort  put  forth  to  secure  its  attainment, 
bat  we  must  neither  be  surprised  nor  discouraged  when  we  find  the  laA^  s 
of  heredity  operating,  and  the  measure  of  success  which  crowns  our  labours 
far  short  of  what  we  would  desire. 

Considering  all  these  things,  and  the  gigantic  difllcultics  which  inter- 
course with  ungodly  white  men  has  occasioned,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm 
thatj  in  spite  of  serious  drawbacks  and  many  things  that  were  saddening, 
into  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter,  I  saw  much  to  make  me  feel  how 
grateful  those  would  be  who  sowed  the  seed  of  tho  Gcspcl  in 
Sierra  Loone  if  they  could  but  behold  what  may  bo  witnessed  ^J^SIone" 
there  at  the  present  day.     A  foi-tuitous  concourse  of  tho  most 
abject  and  degraded  beings  that  slave  dealei^s  could  collect,  or  humanity 
produce,  has  been  converted  in  comparatively  few  years  into  a  colony  of 
intelligent  educated  men  and  women,  professed  believers  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  far  more  scrupulous  about  their  attendance  at  church,  and  the 
various  ordinances  of  religion,  than  professing  Christians  in  this  country. 
Indeed,    as  regards   all   the  externals  of    religion,   there  is    a  marked 
superiority  among  the  nominal  Christians  of  Sierra  Leone  over  those  who 
bear  the  same  name  in  this  metropolis.     Tho  quiet  and  orderlv 
observance  of  the  Lord's  day  is  a  remaikablo  feature,  and     obMnrwice. 
puts  London  and  most  country  places  to  shame.      The  road 
from  Fourah  Bay  to  the  Cathedral  at  Free  Town,  a  distance  of  nearly  two 
miles,  is  lined  every  week  day  with  petty  traders  doing  business  in  the 
open  air  as  well  as  in  their  little  shops,   and   tho  thoroughfare  itself 
blocked  with  hawkers,  purchasers,  and  ethers,  bearing  burdens  on  their 
heads,  "whereas  on  Sunday  there  is  not  a  single  shop  open,  and  except 
occasional  hammock  bearers,  not  a  single  person  can ying  a  load  of  any 
kind.     Hie  places  of  woi*ship  are  crowded,  tho  proportion  of  communicants 
is  extraordinary,  and  tho  religious  contributions  of  tho  people  most  extra- 
ordinary.     Family  woi'ship  is  also  very  general,  and  tho  class  meetings 
and  other  Bible  classes,  held  usually  at  7  a.m.,  largely  attended.     On  one 
occasion,  when  I  dropped  in  unexpectedly  at  such  a  meeting,  I  found 
at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  women  present,  and  about  the  same  number 
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of  men,  at  the  same  hour  in  the  evciuDg.  The  native  Christians  ift  a 
body  take  a  warm  interest  in  religious  matters,  and  are  free  from  those 
doctrinal  errors  which  have  honeycombed  the  religious  world 
*  at  home.  In  many  cases,  when  trading  up  the  rivers,  they 
set  on  foot  and  conduct  religious  services,  sometimes  even  erecting  churches, 
and  gathering  together  regular  congregations,  which  the  nearest  native 
pastor  visits  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  Holy 
Communion.  As  for  the  pulpit  ministrations  of  the  pastors,  curates,  and 
catechists,  of  which  I  had  many  opportunities  of  judging,  my  only 
criticisms  were  that  they  were  too  elaborate  and  scholarly,  and  sometimes 
better  fitted  for  a  university  or  cathedral  pulpit  than  for  the  congrega- 
tions to  which  they  were  addressed. 

Passing,  however,  from  Sierra  Leone,  let  me  say  a  vord  about  the 
Yoruba  Mission,  where  in  consequence,  I  suppose,  of  mach  less 
intercourse  with  Europe,  there  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  healthier  moral 
tone  than  I  found  in  Sierra  Leone,  especially  on  the 
oru  \  <»g^|3jggt  Qf  polygamy.  Domestic  slavery  is  the  chief  evil 
that  has  to  be  grappled  with  and  put  down  among  the  members  of 
the  Christian  Church  in  Yoruba.  I  was  thankful  to  find  many  traces 
of  a  Missionary  spirit  among  the  Yoruba  Christians,  such,  for  example, 
as  organised  bodies  of  Missionary  district  visitors,  in  connection  with 
several  congregations,  going  among  the  heathen  and  Mohammedans 
for  the  express  purpose  of  winning  them  over  to  Christianity,  and 
open  air  preaching  on  Sundays  and  week-days  among  the  heathen, 
and  efforts  being  made  by  individuals  which  seemed  likely  to  be 
crowned  with  success,  to  obtain  openings  for  the  Gospel  in 
neighbouring  heathen  lands.  One  case  struck  me  as  very 
interesting. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  just  established  a  station  at 
a  village  called  Iporu  with  a  congregation  of  over  twenty  Christian 
converts,  who  have  been  gathered  out  of  heathenism  through  the  efforts 

of   an  inhabitant  now  deceased,   who  heard  the  Gospel  at 
^  *tiporuf°^  Abbeokuta,  became  converted  in  heart  and  character,  and  on 

his  return  to  Iporu,  laid  himself  out  for  the  enhghtenment  of 
his  townspeople.     A  visit  was  paid  to  the  king  just  before  1  was  there  by 
two  of  our  native  agents,  and  one  who  had  been  there  previously  asked 
him  whether  he  had  forgotten  what  he  had  said  to  him  before  on  th< 
subject  of  prayer.     **  Oh  !  no,"  ho  said,  and  going  upon  his  knees  and  witi 
his  eyes  turned  towards  the  ground  he  repeated  the  foUoAving  prayer. 
>\  Inch  he  had  composed  for  himself,  and  which,  though  still  a  heathen,  lu 
was  in  the  habit  of  using  : — "  Oh  !  God,  King  of  kings,  who  setteth  u| 
one  and  humbleth  another,  hear  me  and  forgive  mo  my  sins  :  I  am  not  ynsczzzzD, 

give  me  wisdom,  order  my  footsteps  in  this  world.     There  ai        e 
*pn^«r.  ^'^l^ose  in  the  Royal  family  who  are  older  and  wiser  and  bette^^, 

but  me  Thou  seest  fit  to  put  in  the  room  df  our  father.  Lea'^i^^e 
me  not  alone  to  rule  this  town ;  do  Thou  send  peace\and  concord  in  rc^jr 
days,  and  lead  us  in  all  our  counsels.  Establish  Thy  koly  religion  in  thk-  is 
town  in  my  days,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake."  And  th#n  he  concluded 
i-epeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  ApostoHc  Benediction. 

I  will  now  only  speak  of  Brass  and  Bonny  in  the  Niger 
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Here  native  agency  has  been  alone  at  work.    European  agency  has 
operated  for  evil  and  not  for  good.     For  several  centuries    TheVi««r 
European  traders  have  had  stations  there,  and,  as  usual  on     xiMion. 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  have  proved  a  curse  and  a  scourge,  and 
infiinticide,  snake  worship,  cannibalism,  and  horrors  of  the  most  fearful 
kind  continued  unabated.      But  the  Crowthers  went  there  twenty 
years  ago,  father  and  son,  and  already  those  places  are  Christian 
lettlements.    Infanticide  and  cannibalism  are  in  these  places  detested 
ibominations.    The  worship  of  the  Iguana  is  overthrown, 
the  priest  is  a  regular  attendant  at  the  house  of  God,  and       *      **'* 
the  Iguana  itself  converted  into  an  article  of  food.     I  visited  the 
Juju  temple,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  decorated  with  twenty 
tiioasand  skulls  of  murdered  victims,  whose  flesh  had  been  consumed 
by  the  priests  and  people  of  Bonny,  and  I  found  it  ratting  away,  in 
a  state  of  ruin  and  decay,  and  with  only  two  or  three  hundred  skulls 
remaining  as  ghastly  memorials  of  former  days.    I  passed  through 
the  grove  which  was  formerly  the  receptacle  of  so  many  murdered 
infants,  and  I  found  it  had  become  the  regular  highway  from  the 
town  to  the  church,    and  that  the  priest    was   now  a  baptised 
Christian.      At  seven   o'clock  on   Sunday  morning  the  sounds  of 
sacred  song  were  wafted  from  the   church  across  the  pestilential 
swamp  to  the  steamer  on  which  I  had  been  spending  the  night, 
and  testified  to  the  blessed  change  which  the  Gospel  of  Christ  had 
bought.    At  eleven  o'clock  I  went  ashore  and  addressed  885  adult 
worshippers,  including  the  king,  the  three  former  heathen  priests, 
cWefs,  and  a  multitude  of  slaves,  and  was  thankful  to  ascertain  that 
^he  work  of  conversion  was  still  going  on ;  for  in  addition  to  G48 
persons  already  baptised — of  whom  265  are  communicants— there 
^e  over  seven  hundred  at  Bonny  alone  who  are  now  under  instruc- 
tion preparatory  to  baptism.    We  met  for  worship  under  difficulty,  for 
^oe  church  had  been  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  a  new  one  which 
^aa  to  accommodate  a  congregation  of  fifteen  hundred.  Libenoity  of tiii 
^^e  cost  of  this  church,  which  was  an  iron  church  obtained     ©onTeru. 
^^Oi  England  at  an  expense  of  over  :gl,000,  has  been  defrayed  almost 
l^^tirely  by  the  people  and  the  chiefs  of  this  place.    So  liberally  do 
-hej  contribute  that  in  the  case  of  the  new  church  recently  opened 
^^  firass,  one  chief  alone  contributed  £480  of  English  money,  besides 
■^stly  offerings. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  neither  on  the  one  hand  under-estimate  the 
*^sk  which  God  has  given  us  to  do,  nor  exaggerate  the  victories  won, 
^ox-  on  the  other  hand  despond  on  account  of  the  slow  progress  we 
^^m  to  be  making;  but  in  a  spirit  of  humble  obedience  and  quiet 
j^tifidence  persevere  in  our  work,  in  the  assured  conviction  that  in 
*u.e  season  "  we  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not.' 

Eev.  J.  J.  Fuller  (B.M.S.,  from  the  Cameroons)  :  Mr.  Chairman, — 
■-t.  is  gaid  that  fuller's  soap  whitens,  but  I  believe  you  have  tried  to 
Compete  with  fuller's  soap  in  adopting  Pears'  soap.     I  have  seen  it 
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put  up  at  places  that  Pears'  soap  can  make  the  dark-skinned  Africa] 
white,  but  if  they  were  to  try  it  on  me  it  would  be  labour  in  vain 
for  they  would  not  make  me  a  bit  whiter  than  I  am.  I  have  grea 
pleasure,  dear  friends,  in  the  few  minutes  allowed  me  to  say  one  o; 
two  words  in  regard  to  this  African  ilission.  The  first  speaker  titx 
the  ground  all  along  from  Sierra  Leone  up  to  the  Bonny  river 
What  began  at  Sierra  I^eone  and  Lagos,  and  up  to  Abbeokuta,  i 
something  of  the  past, — ^that  I  know  nothing  of.  When  I  went  t< 
Africa  in  the  year  1844,  after  you  passed  Lagos,  down  the  West 
Coast  there  was  not  one  spark  of  light  or  one  individual  person  thai 
had  bent  the  knee  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Our  Missionaries  landec 
on  the  island  of  Fernando  Po  about  the  year  184L 

I  was  told  when  I  got  to  Fernando  Po  a  very  touching  tale, — that  th 
same  evening  the  Missionaries  landed  there  the  people  were  engaged  in  on. 
of  their  grand  dances.  1  am  sorry  to  say  that  this  wil 
^^^*^J^j^[^**dancing  was  introduced  not  by  the  natives  but  by  Eiii-opeans 
*  There  were  Europeans  there,  and  they  were  supposed  to  b: 
having  a  ball.  When  the  Missionary  landed  in  the  evening  no  one  knc  ' 
him,  and  he  had  no  home  to  go  to.  However,  he  heard  of  the  dan« 
going  on,  and  he  and  his  colleague  walked  through  the  streets  of  the  litt- 
village  which  had  been  formed.  When  they  got  to  the  house  they  sm 
outside  whilst  the  dancing  was  going  on,  and  all  they  did  was  to  bend  th^ 
knees  and  pray  to  God  that  their  Mission  might  be  a  success  and  a  blessin 
I  was  told  that  tliat  evening  two  people  came  from  that  house,  and  ha^ 
never  returned  to  such  amusement  again.  Their  next  gathering  was  ~~ 
sit  at  the  feet  of  the  Missionary,  and  hear  him  tell  the  story  of  rcdeemir- 
love  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  to  perishing  sinners.  While  tB 
Missionary  was  speaking  one  of  them  sat  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  him  a^ 
could  scarcely  believe  the  truth  of  the  message  that  the  man  of  God  h^ 
br  ught.  When  she  heard  it,  and  heard  it  repeated,  she  asked  in  her  oi^ 
tongue,  **  Is  it  possible  that  this,  too,  can  be  for  me  ?  "  And  the  Missiona  -z 
pointed  her  to  Christ,  and  said,  "  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  fro* 
nil  sin."  Since  that  day  that  woman  has  lived  for  forty  years  a  most  c(^- 
sistent  and  earnest  Christian,  and  is  doing  all  she  can  to  enlipfhten  lu 
fellow-countrymen,  and  point  them  to  the  Saviour  that  died  for  her.  Th 
dear  friends,  was  the  beginning  of  the  Mission  on  the  West  Coast  of  AfrL  • 
by  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 

Four  years  after  that  Mission  was  established  at  Fernando  Po  I  land  ^ 
there,  young,  and  full  of  life  and  vigour,  but  never  expecting  to  see  wb 
I  did  see.  Within  a  few  years  of  those  Missionaries  arriving  God  h^ 
richly  blessed  the  Word,  and  the  noise,  and  din,  and  the  evils  tb- 
were  then  carried  on  ceased  for  a  time.  We  pass  across  from  there,  a^ 
come  into  the  Cameroons  River.     The  lanffiia^fc  is  most  h^ 


Oamerooai     ija^Q^g  .  there  was  no  literature,  and  the  people  believed  th 


if  they  did  learn  to  read  they  would  die  immediately.  TJ 
Missionaries  have  not  only  obstacles  in  one  way,  but  in  every  way.  \^ 
could  not  get  the  children  to  attend  the  school,  and  the  men  and  Avom^ 
did  not  care  to  touch  oven  a  little  piece  of  paper.  I  have  known  the  tiE^ 
U'hen  if  I  had  put  my  coat  and  hat  in  the  road,  and  torn  a  piece  of  pap-* 
out  of  my  pocket-book,  and  put  it  on  the  top  of  my  hat,  they  would  remar:: 
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there  and  rofc,  for  not  a  soul  would  ever  touch  them.  I  should  not  like  to 
try  it  to-day !  We  have  had  to  bring  their  language  into  a  written  form, 
and  to  give  them  the  Word  of  Ckxl  so  that  they  can  read  for  themselves. 
That  was  no  easy  task,  and  it  was  one  of  the  troubles  and  diiiiculties  that 
the  Missionaries  had  to  get  over.  Mr.  Saker  has  completed  a  translation 
of  the  whole  Bible  into  the  Dualla  tongue;  and  to-day  we  can  go  from 
Tillage  to  village  and  town  to  town. 

A  few  years  ago  a  gentleman  came  to  the  Cameroons,  and  on 
entering  a  chapel  on  the  Sabbatli  day  he  found  the  people  sitting 
down.    By  the  side  of  each  one  of  them  was  a  little  bundle ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  minister  came  in  these  bundles  were  all 
opened,  and  what  did  they  contain  ?     Why,  a  copy  of        *    *** 
the  Word  of  God  in  their  own  tongue,  and  a  hymn-book,  from  which 
they  sang  hymns  not  only  in  their  own  language  but  in  English  as 
weU.    There  they  now  worship  God,  the  congregation  gathering  with 
the  deepest  solemnity,  and  you  will  see  them  sitting  at  the  table 
of  the  Lord  commemorating  the  dying  love  of  Jesus  Christ.    Human 
sacrifice  has  been  abolished,  and  many  of  the  evils  and  customs  of 
the  country  have  been  put  a  stop  to.     When  we  compare  the  con- 
dition of  those  people  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  fifty  years  ago, 
^hen  they  were  sunk  in  the  deepest  depths  of  degradation  and 
barbarism,  with  their  condition  to-day,  I  think  it  is  a  cause  for  the 
Neatest  thanksgiving.     God  has  done  great  things  for  us;    and 
God  intends  that  Airica,  which  has  long  had  to  bear  ood*t  purposes 
the  burdens  and  oppressions  of  all  nations,  shall  take    for  Africa. 
*ier  place  among  the  children   of  men.     Brethren,  the  oppression 
^nd  cruelties  that  Africa  has  suflfered  call  for  your  sympathies ;  and 
^  you  have  helped  in  her  ruin  in  bygone  days,  now  is  the  time  to 
try  and  lift  her  from  the  depths  into  which  she  has  been  brought. 

Eev.  T.  W.  Chambers,  D.D.  (Reformed  Church  in  America) :  Mr. 
Chairman, — ^After  the  glowing  and  touching  utterances  made  by 
those  gentlemen  who  have  had  personal  knowledge  of  the  work  of 
iVIissions  it  seems  almost  like  impertinence  for  one  who  has  never  set 
his  foot  in  a  Missionary  region  to  come  and  occupy  your  attention. 
But  it  has  been  so  ruled  by  those  who  direct  the  Conference,  and  of 
course  one  cannot  object.  The  last  remark  made  by  the  speaker 
who  preceded  me  opens  up  a  theme  of  most  interesting  reflection. 
Africa  has  a  claim  upon  you,  and  one  which  no  other  Afnca'i  claim 
field  of  Missions  has,  that  is  to  say,  its  life  blood  has  been  oponm. 
drained  for  centuries  by  Christian  nations.  It  is  high  time  that 
we  began  to  turn  the  scale  in  the  other  direction,  where  you  see  so 
much  oppression  and  suflfering  have  been  caused,  to  introduce  light 
and  peace  and  hope. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  ever  heard  the  story  about  the 
experiment  of  Bishop  Colenso  which  was  related  a  few  years  ago  at  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  in  America.  Bishop 
Coknso,  a  man  of  much  information  and  very  considerable  ability,  believed 
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that  it  was  necessary  to  civilise  men  before  you  could  convert  them ;  so  he 
obtained  a  dozen  boys  from  Zulu  families  and  had  them  bound  to  him  for  r 

number  of  years ;  and  pledging  himself  that  while  he  woulc 
^*?**-^iSjS**  ^^ster  to  their  wants  and  have  them  properly  instructec 

*no  effort  should  be  made  to  bias  their  minds  upon  religious 
questions.  They  came,  and  he  performed  his  engagement;  they  made 
very  considerable  progress,  and  on  the  last  day  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term  ho  told  them  the  engagement  under  which  they  had  come,  remindec 
them  of  his  fidelity  to  it,  and  appealed*  to  their  sense  of  gratitude  that  thej 
would  remain  with  him  and  receive  that  instruction  which  he  oonsiderec 

of  far  more  importance  than  all  that  they  had  received.     Th< 

Faaureofhii  next  morning  every  man  was  gone,  and  the  only  gratitude 

expeziment    ^Yiey  showed  was  to  leave  behind  the  European  clothes  witl: 

which  he  had  furnished  them  and  go  back  to  their  native  habits. 
It  is  said  that  the  next  day  ho  walked  over  to  a  station  of  the  American 
Missionaries  and  laid  a  X50  note  on  their  bench,  and  said,  "  You  are  right 
and  I  was  wrong." 

It  is  the  Gospel  that  must  wake  up  a  man  to  his  true  cbaractei 
and  reveal  to  him  his  relation  to  God  and  bring  him  to  receive  the 
The  Gospel  tiieLo^^i  Jesus  Christ  as  his  Saviour ;  and  when  that  revelatioi 
oniyzemedj.  jg  effected,  whcu  hc  is  new  bom  in  his  spirit,  he  will  be 
new  bom  in  his  habits,  his  tastes,  his  character,  his  clothes,  every- 
thing that  appertains  to  him.  It  is  on  this  principle  thai 
Missions  have  been  conducted ;  and  I  may  add  in  conclusion  that  one 
of  the  blessings  of  this  Conference,  which  to  me  gives  the  greatest 
interest,  is  that  a  spirit  of  co-operation  and  mutual  respect,  betweei 
the  various  Societies  of  different  lands  and  different  names  that  an 
engaged  in  this  work,  will  be  produced,  which  will  enable  them  t< 
mass  their  efforts,  to  waste  no  labour,  to  help  each  other,  and  so  t( 
join  as  that,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  we  may  expect  the  darl 
continent  to  be  illuminated  with  the  rays  of  the  Sun  of  righteousnes; 
from  the  east  to  the  west,  from  the  north  to  the  south. 

Bev.  H.  Grattan  Guinness :  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Christian  friends,— 
I  have  been  called  upon  at  very  short  notice  to  address  you,  but 
will  make  no  apology  for  the  necessary  imperfection  of  my  remark! 
The  subject  before  us  this  afternoon  is  Africa:  North  and  West,  th 
Nile,  and  the  Niger.  It  is  an  enormous  subject,  and  one  to  which  i 
is  utterly  impossible  for  me  or  any  one  else  to  do  justice  in  a  fe^ 
moments.  I  just  mention  a  solitary  fact  as  illustrating  the  size  c 
this  continent.  Look  at  that  map.  You  know  what  th 
ento  ®**size  of  India  is,  how  vast  the  extent  from  the  Himalaya 
to  Ceylon.  Look  at  India.  Now  look  at  Africa.  Why,  you  coul 
put  India  into  the  Congo  region,  the  Himalayas  on  one  side  an 
Ceylon  on  the  other.  Think  of  the  extent  of  this  enormou 
continent. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  straightforward,  practical  things.  I  was  tol 
that  General  Fisk,  who  is  connected  with  the  Fisk  University  i 
America,  if  not  the  founder  or  patron  of  that  noble  institution,  woul 
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re  been  here.    He  has  not  been  able  tx>  come.     I  had  supposed 
it  the  importance  of  evangelising  Africa,  or  the  using  of  converted 
jroes  from  America  for  the  evangelisation  of  Africa,  would  have 
BQ  brought  before  us.     That  has  not  been  done.     I  want  to  say  a 
itence  in  passing  about  that.     The  negroes  in  America, 
10  are  now  some  eight  millions,  and  largely  Christian-  nef roal^^d 
d,  have  had,  as  you  know,  a  wonderful  history.     In  the  AiHcaa  oiviii- 
mdence  of  God  they  were  taken  there,  you  know  how ;       **  ^^' 
d  you  know  how  in  America  they  have   been    brought  under 
iristian   influence,   and  thousands   of  them,  not  to  say  millions, 
thered  within  the  fold  of  Christ.     These  people  have  a  very  large 
Bponsibility  with  reference  to  Africa.     Some  people  talk  as  if  the 
igroes  of  America  had  to  undertake  the  evangelisation  of  the  whole 
Africa.     They  are  not  suited  to  evangelise  in  the  north, — amongst 
e  Arabs  and  Mohammedans,  and  I  do  not  think  they  are  suited 

evangelise  in  the  far  south,  among  the  Kaffirs  and  the  Zulus, 
it  I  urge  that  the  best  instructed  and  most  devoted  negroes  who 
n  be  found  in  America  should  be  sent,  if  they  have  a  ^Missionary 
.11,  to  their  own  people  in  the  more  central  parts  of  the  dark 
intinent. 

I  want  to  say  a  sentence  or  two  as  to  North  Africa.  I  wish  to  intro- 
ice  some  of  you  here  to  a  Mission  which  I  dare  say  you  are  not 
sqiiainted  with.  It  is  a  young  Mission,  but  a  very  enterprising  one.  It 
a  Mission  to  native  races  in  North  Africa.  I  cannot  trace  its  history, 
[r.  George  Pearce  of  Paris,  was  led,  at  the  instigation  of 
lother  Christian  brother  (who  is  here  to-day,  by  the  way),  to  '^i^l^^ 
)  to  North  Africa  with  his  wife,  and  to  undertake  to  found  a 
[ission  among  the  Kabyles.  That  race  is  very  numerous ;  there  are  some 
m  millions  of  them  in  Morocco,  in  Algiers,  in  Tripoli,  in  Tunis,  and  right 
ong  to  the  borders  of  Egypt.  The  Society  has  sent  Missionary  after 
Jssionary,  bands  of  them,  until  at  length  ifr  has  succeeded  in  establishing 
chain  of  stations  extending  over  no  less  than  one  thousnnd  miles  in 
^h,  and  worked  by  some  forty  Missionaries,  devoted  men  and  women, 
"Jie  of  these  self-sustaining,  and  all,  I  beHeve,  suited  to  the  work.  There 
8  been  a  very  good  preliminary  work  done  there,  and  the  prospects  of 
^t  Mission  are  most  encouraging. 

I  can  say  no  more  about  them  than  this.  North  Africa  is  near 
>  it  lies  within  some  three  and  a  half  days*  journey ;  you  can  cross 
^Uce  in  less  than  two  days  right  down  to  the  south,  and  a  day  and 
lajf  will  take  you  across  the  Mediterranean.  North  Korth  Africa 
ica  is  near  us.  What  a  call!  What  a  field  of » *«id '«' ^'k. 
^^ionary  work !  Here  is  room  for  Christian  men,  and  women,  too, 
^cially  the  latter.  How  many  of  you  here  might  do  a  glorious 
4:  for  God  in  that  region  !     I  urge  upon  you  to  help  this  Mission 

^our  prayers  and  otherwise ;  and  I  urge  upon  many  of  you  to 
^  yourselves,  if  you  can,  to  that  inviting  and  most  important 
ion. 

iJow,  a  word  as  regards  the  region  that  lies  immediately  to  the  south, 
^^nd  the  Atlas  mountains,  those  gi^eat  mountains  on  which  I  myself 
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have  looked,  to  tlie  south  is  the  great  Saliara,  and  beyond  the  Sahara,  am 
extending  across  the  whole  of  that  continent,  is  another  regiox 
®  "  i;^^hich  is  wonderfully  populous.  What  is  that  region  ?  It  i 
not  the  Congo  region;  the  Congo  region  lies  south  of  that  again;  it  lie 
LetAvcen  the  Congo  region  and  the  Sahara,  and  what  is  it  1  It  is  the  jbru< 
heme  of  the  negro ;  it  is  the  Soudan.  There  are  threo  principal  parte  ix 
that  great  region,  Western,  Central,  and  Eastern  Soudan.  That  is  the  homi 
of  the  blacks.  There  is  Western  Soudan,  that  is  the  Niger  region 
there  is  the  Eastern  Soudan,  that  is  the  region  of  the  Cpper  Nile ;  so  thai 
you  can  seo  there  are  two  great  rivers  connected  with  it ;  and  there  it 
Central  Soudan  all  around  Lake  Chad.  I  cannot  attempt  in  these  fev 
moments  to  tell  you  about  the  nations  lying  along  the  Niger.  Yot 
imagine,  perhaps,  some  of  you,  that  because  there  is  a  good  MiasioE 
on  the  Lower  Niger  that  therefore  that  country  is  properly  evangelised 
My  dear  friends,  it  is  only  just  beginning  to  be  evangelised 
^^J^[JJ"  The  Niger  river  has  two  gieat  branches,  the  Benu^  and  th< 
Quorra,  on  neither  of  which  are  there  any  Missionaxia 
whatever.  Where  the  two  rivers  join,  certain  Mission  stations,  ] 
believe,  have  been  founded;  but  in  the  enormous  Lake  Chad  region  ox 
the  one  side,  and  the  great  region  of  the  Quorra  on  the  other  side. 
containing  nation  after  nation,  there  is  not  one  Missionary  at  all.  Wbj 
you  have  there  a  whole  series  of  nations !  Study  the  great  Soudan; 
especially  its  moral  and  spiritual  state,  for  there  are  neglected  nationc 
there,  probably  one  hundred  millions,  whose  languages  for  the  most  pari 
have  never  been  acquired.  And  in  the  whole  of  that  region  there  is  not 
ono  solitary  Missionary. 

And  this  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  we  are  content.     Oh ! 
my  friends,  we  call  ourselves  Christians,  but  I  tell  yon  what  we  want ; 
we  want  to  do  more  of  this  sort  of  thing,  preach  less,  talk  less,  but 
Koreoonieora*  practise  more,  and  take  up  the  Cross.     I  believe  what  the 
tion  needed,   work  of  God  wauts  for  its  advancement  more  than  anything 
else  under  heaven,  is  practical  consecration  and  whole  heartedness, 
God  help  us  to  remember  these  people.     I  have  in  my  hand  a  copy  ol 
a  letter  which  has  lately  been  received  from  young  Mr.  Brooke,  who 
has  recently  gone   to  the   Soudan   region  with   a  young   native. 
A  loiitary    ^  ^^^®  ^  letter  fifom  Mr.  Brooke  in  his  own  handwriting 
worker  in  the  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  which  falls  into  the  Congo, 
Boudan.     ^p  ^^ich   he  18  attempting  to   penetrate  in   a   canoe. 
Taking  his  farewell  from  that   outpost   he   describes  the  state  oJ 
things  around  him,  and  the  darkness  of  that  great  continent,  how 
for  hundreds  of  miles  in  certain  directions,  and  thousands  of  miles  in 
other  directions,  there  is  not  a  solitary  witness  for  Jesus  Christ.    That 
dark  continent  is  full  of  slavery,  full  of  idolatry,  full  of  blood-shed- 
ding; but  Mr.  Brooke  has  pressed  onward  in  the  name  of  God  to 
carry  the  light  into  that  awful  gloom.   Pray  for  him,  bear  up  his  hands, 
and  do  not  let  these  men  be  without  followers.     Let  us  press  on,  press 
on,  and  seek  to  evangelise  North  Africa,  so  near  and  so  needy — that 
great  Soudan   so  dark,  so  long  neglected,  and  to  heal  there  and 
throughout  all  its  extent  this  open  sore  of  the  world. 
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The  Chairman :  We  owe  to  Africa  two  debts.  The  first  great  debt 
is  that  of  reparation,  and  the  second  great  debt  is  that  of  gratitude  ; 
for  Africa  it  was  which  gave  an  asylum  to  our  Infant  i^ebtonte 
Lord ;  Africa  it  was  which  gave  to  us  the  exponent  of  Afrtwu 
Christology  or  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ ;  Africa  it  was  which 
gave  to  us  His  great  intellectual  and  moral  compeer  Augustine,  who 
gave  us  the  doctrine  of  men  or  anthropology.  I  will  now  call  on  the 
venerable  Bishop  Crowther. 

Bishop  Crowther,  DJ).  (C.M.S.,  of  the  Niger) :  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies, 
and  gentlemen, — I  only  stepped  in  to  hear  what  was  to  be  said  about 
other  countries  besides  my  own,  so  that  when  I  returned  home  to  my 
country  I  might  have  learnt  something  of  how  to  conduct  our  own 
Missionary  affairs.     But  I  have  been  very  unexpectedly  asked  to  say 
a  few  words.     Well,  Christian  friends,  much  has  been  said  which  is 
very  good  indeed.     I  myself  have  very  little  information  to  give, 
but  I  would  just  say  that  I  consider  the  best  and  most  advantageous 
way  of  working  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  is  to  educate  as  well 
as  circumst^mces  will  allow,  as  many  of  the  natives  as 
possible,  and  send  them  amongst  their  own  people  pro-      ▼•Nf«cj« 
claiming  the  Gospel  of  Christ.     I  say  this,  Christian  friends,  not 
from  selfish  motives,  but  in  order  to  aid  and  promote  the  progress 
of  the  great  work  which  you  have  at  heart,  and  for  which  you  have 
heen  liijDouring  for  many  years.     I  have  been  acquainted  with  many 
of  the  Missionaries  that  have  been  sent  to  the  West  Coast  of*Africa. 
Many  years  ago  I  attended  many  of  their  meetings.     I  was  brought 
to  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  with  many  others  who  spoke  various 
languages. .  Now,  one  of  the  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  your 
liissionaries'  success  in  their  work  amongst  the  negro  race  has  been 
thediflSculty  of  learning  their  languages.    They  did  theDiiUcuityofthe 
l^st  they  could,  but  this  portion  of  their  work  was  very    i»nfu«refc 
t^ious.     The  translation  into  the  native  languages  takes  years  to 
accomplish.     I  have  witnessed  this  in  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone, 
and  in  connection  with,  for  instance,  the  translation  of  the  Cameroon 
^°d  Calabar  languages.     I  am  quite  aware  of  the  labour  which  this 
^^sed  to  those  excellent  men,  both  of  the  Baptist  and  Presbyterian 
r*issions,  to  be  able  to  accomplish  such  a  great  undertaking.     I  was 
.°°nij  my  dear  friends,  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  was  carried  away 
^^to  slavery  and  liberated  in  the  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone.    When  I 
^5  appointed  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  to  go  into  my  own 
S^^ntry  I  will  tell  you  what  I  did.    I  commenced  at  once  translating 
^^   Word  into  my   own  language,  and  now  the  pastors  who  are 
Ooviring  under  me,   besides  my  own   son,   are   carrying  on  the 
^^slation  not  only  into  my  own  language  but  into  five  or  six  more, 
^  these  the  people  are  being  taught  at  the  present  time. 

X  -wish  particularly  to  tell  you  what  the  converts  at  Bonny  do.     You 

jT^  already  heard  what  kind  of  people  they  were,  and  what  were  their 

*^on  and  habits  before  Christianity  was  brought  there.     Now  when 
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they  became  Christians  they  went  into  the  market,  to  the  interior,  some 
fifty  or  one  hundred  miles  beyond,  where  neither  Bishop  nor  Deacon  had 

ever  reached.  On  the  Sunday  these  converts  put  by  their 
^^BoMy?*  saleable  articles,  and  then  collected  themselves  under  a  Fhed 

and  began  to  read  their  prayer-books,  catechisms,  and  their 
primers,  and  also  the  Lord's  Prayer.  All  the  people  from  the  interior 
stood  round  them,  and  said,  "  What  are  you  doing ;  why  do  not  you  come 
to  buy  our  palm  oil  or  what  we  have  to  sell?"  *'No,"  they  said,  '*  we 
learn  from  this  book  to  remember  the  Sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holy." 
Then  the  people  said,  "  We  do  not  know  such  a  thing  as  that ; "  and  these 
converts  reply,  "  W^e  have  been  taught  that  it  is  a  very  good  thing."  The 
result  would  bo  that  none  would  either  buy  or  sell ;  therefore  the  market 
became  stationary  on  the  Sunday,  and  was  not  opened  until  the  Monday. 
Then  they  sold  all  their  things,  and  went  back  immediately.      And  I  may 

tell  you  these  men  do  not  adulterate  their  goods.  Hum,  or 
^"tnS.**     gin,  or  whatever  they  took  to  the  market,  was  genuine,  just 

as  it  was  when  they  received  it,  whereas  the  heathens 
opened  the  bottles  and  jars,  and  poured  in  as  much  water  as  they  could 
until  they  made  two  jars  from  one ;  consequently  the  heathen  perceived 
that  these  people  brought  adulterated  goods  there,  and  in  the  end  we 
reaped  great  benefit  from  our  work,  and  our  efforts  were  crowned  with 
success. 

When  the  converts  are  not  at  home  now  on  Sunday,  the  people 
amongst  whom  they  have  been  holding  service  learn  for  themselve 
Aieif-propt^tie  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  so  on 
ting  Hi^oa.  and  at  this  present  moment  in  fourteen  places  we  ar 
sending  for  native  Missionaries  to  come  amongst  them  to  the  interio 
beyond  our  stations.  It  was  the  Christian  converts  that  carried  the  wor 
far  and  wide,  and  in  that  manner  we  want  to  train  up  the  ideas  of  th€ 
people  in  our  various  Missions.    I  hope  that  assistance  will  be  given  t 
the  Missionaries,  and  that  wherever  they  go,  whether  east  or  west,  the^ 
will  try  to  educate  as  many  natives  as  possible,  to  become  teacher 
in  their  own  country. 

Sargeon-General  Gunn  (Dublin) :  Mr.  Chairman, — I  shrink  from  a( 
dressing  a  meeting,  but  I  have  a  sense  of  duty  to  God,  and  I  come  to-da — 
as  a  spldier  to  bear  testimony  to  Avhat  has  been  said  by  my  friends  from  tli  — 
West  Coast  of  Africa.  I  have  seen  men  die,  and  I  have  seen  men  live  mof=- 

self -denying  and  devoted  fives.     My  heart  was  sore  the  las 
iMto^.     *^°^®  ^  went  to  Sieriu  Leone,  to  see  the  vast  graveyard  the 

It  is  well  called  the  "  white  man's  grave."     But  1  have  see 
them  live  as  well  as  die,  live  with  patience,  enduring  suffering  from  clima 
and  prejudices  of  the  natives,  with  all  meek  humility  and  patience  befo 
God,  and  contented  with  the  position  they  are  in.     I  feel  it  my  duty 
bear  testimony  to  these  men.     I  feel  that  they  deserve  our  sympathy  a 
our  prayers. 

Some  men  who  have  been  in  India  and  Africa  have  said  with  rega 
to  Missionaries,  "  What  are  they  doing  1  They  are  doing  nothing."  B 
I  have  a  different  story  to  tell  you.  I  had  the  honour  of  presiding  ov 
a  meeting  of  the  Bible  Society  at  Lagos,  where  twelve  hundred  Afri 
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broihers  assembled  about  me.  I  was  the  only  white  man  in  the  meeting. 
We  collected  £60  that  night  from  the  native  members  of  the  Society. 
That  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  Mission. 

Be7.  H.  Grattan  Guinness :  I  have  asked  the  privilege  of  reading  to  you 
a  single  sentence  from  the  Mission-field  from  one  who  is  right  in  the  very 
midst  of  heathenism.     I  read  it  by  way  of  encouragement  to  young  men 
here.    "  No  poor  words  of  mine  can  express  the  wonderful  story  of  my 
experience.     I  am  among  the  heathen.     Jesus  is  with  me.     I 
just  look  up  now  to  Him  as  Ho  stands  here  beside  me,  so  ^^SS^iwlf ' 
consciously  near,  and  with  tears  of  deepest  joy  and  gratitude, 
thank  Him  for  His  goodness.     His  Word  has  become  so  precious  to  me 
in  these  days,  and  prayer  seems  to  bo  just  the  breath  which  one  draws. 
Wonderful  !  wonderful !  one  is  only  just  beginning  to  know  a  little  of 
vhat  it  will  take  eternity  to  reveal." 

Bev.  Br.  Taylor  pronounced  the  Benedictioni  and  the  proceedings 
teiminated. 
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ness  that  prevails,  and  how  dark  has  been  not  only  the  superstition 
but  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  those  regions 
who  have  been  the  prey  to  heartless  slave  dealers.  Their  worst 
enemies  are  those  who  seek  to  seize  them  for  this  horrible  purpose, 
recognising  no  right,  no  heart,  no  soul,  no  relationship  on  the  part 
of  any  of  them.  The  land  may,  therefore,  well  be  called  the  Dark 
Continent.  Much,  however,  has  been  done  to  redeem  it  from  this 
title. 

In  showing  onr  sympathy  I  think  we  may  well  call  it  the 
"martyr  land."  Men  revered,  one  after  another,  have  given  their 
lives  up  for  that  country,  and  this  invests  the  subject  with  Th»  "mirtyr 
an  importance  to  us  which  cannot  be  underrated,  and  we  '  *"*•" 
cannot  but  listen  to  all  that  our  hearts  will  tell  us  this  afternoon,  not 
from  hearsay,  not  from  books,  but  from  the  experience  of  those  who 
themselves  have  seen  these  things.  We  cannot  but  get  great  en- 
conragement  and  instruction  from  that  which  the  speakers  will  say ; 
and  I  think  that  the  proceedings  in  which  we  are  now  engaged 
will  form  a  most  important  part  of  this  great  Conference  from  which 
we  hope  to  receive  so  much  help  in  the  future.  I  trust  that  it  will 
not  be  a  mere  passing  impression,  but  that  it  may  be  a  lasting  one 
npon  us  all,  and  lead  us  to  greater  sacrifice  and  consecration  for  the 
great  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged.  May  God's  blessing  rest  upon 
I     our  efforts. 

Lord  Aberdeen  (President  of  the  Conference)  here  took  the  chair. 

The  Chairman:  I  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  Stock  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  to  address  the  meeting. 

Br.   Eugene    Stock    (Editorial    Secretary,    C.M.S.):    My   Lord 
Aberdeen,  and  Christian  friends, — Why  is  it  that  a  Londoner  who 
has  never  set  foot  in  Africa  is  called  upon  to  address  such  a  meeting 
M  this  on   behalf  of  the  Church  Missionary   Society's  Missions  ? 
Becanse,  first  of  all,  our  great  men  lie  in  Africa  ;  their  souls  are  with 
the  Lord.     Yes,  and  not  ours  only.    I  am  reminded  that    Eewonfor 
I  speak  to-day  in  the  presence  of  three  godly  honoured     ■peaking, 
widows  of  Missionaries  in  Africa :  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Thompson  of 
the  I^ndon  Missionary  Society ;  of  Mrs.  Lamb,  and  Mrs.  Hannington. 
But  where  are  the  living  ones  ?    They  are  at  their  posts,  and  there- 
:^^  they  cannot  speak  to  you.     There  are  one  or  two  at  home, 
^^^ids  broken  down,  who  have  no  strength  to  speak  on  this  platform, 
^^  the  lot  falls  to  me  to  speak  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  Mission. 

I^irst  of  all  will  you  go  back  with  me  to  the  year  of  the  accession 
®f  Oi^  beloved  Queen,  1837.  There  is  sailing  for  Africa  in  that  year, 
i^J^t  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  a  young  German  Missionary 
2?*^  the  Missionary  Seminary  at  Basle  on  the  Khine,  Ludwig  Krapf. 
7^  Ought  to  be  as  well  known  as  Livingstone.  My  next  Ludwi^Kmpf 
1^^^  is  seven  years  later,  January  3rd,  1844.  Krapf  has  *^«  pioneer. 
^^^  in  Abyssinia  and  the  neighbouring  countries  undergoing  all 
^"^^  of  privations.    At  last  expelled  from  these  cpuntries  he  has 
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come  down  from  Aden  southward  across  the  ocean,  not  in  a  grand 
steamer,  but  in  an  open  Arab  boat ;  and  on  that  day,  January  3rd, 
1844,  he  lands  at  a  place  called  Mombasa,  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  north  of  Zanzibar.  He  says :  "  There  is  the  spot  that 
I  will  settle  in."  As  he  is  making  inquiries  about  it,  native  traders 
from  the  interior  tell  him  that  there  is  a  great  lake  far  away  in  the 
Htan  of  a  great  interior.  That  is  the  first  word  that  reaches  a  European 
>«^'  about  the  lakes  in  Central  Africa.  He  settles  there,  and 
within  six  months  after  that  he  begins  his  work  by  digging  two  graves. 
There  he  lays  his  young  wife  and  new  bom  babe.  He  writes  home, 
'^  Tell  our  friends  at  home  that  now  you  have  a  grave  in  East  Africa, 
and  therefore  are  summoned  to  the  conversion  of  Africa  from  its 
eastern  shore." 

Now  let  me  come  down  to  the  year  1856,  leaping  over  twelve  years. 
The  scene  is  in  London,  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
A  great  map  hangs  upon  the  walls.  What  does  that  map  show  ?  It  is 
the  first  attempt  at  a  map  of  Central  Africa,  drawn  by  Krapfs  com- 
panions, Sebmann  and  Erhardt.  It  shows,  not  as  we  now  see,  three 
or  four  mighty  lakes,  but  one  grand,  colossal  inland  sea  stretching 
over  twelve  degrees  of  latitude.    That  was  a  mistake;   yet  these 

Xapofthe  Missionaries  made  real  discoveries.  Kilima  Njaro  wa^ 
interior  in  18M.  their  discovcry  which  has  inspired  one  of  the  popula.x 
novels  of  the  day,  and  which  is  three  thousand  feet  higher  than 
Mont  Blanc.  Where  was  Livingstone  all  this  time  ?  He  did  not  gc 
out  until  four  years  after  Krapf.  It  was  afterwards,  in  consequenoc 
of  these  discoveries,  that  he  came  up  from  the  south  into  C^ntra.1 
Africa,  and  did  that  marvellous  work  of  later  days.  What  happened 
through  that  map  hanging  up  in  the  room  of  the  Royal  Geographioa,! 
Society  in  1856  ?  The  geographical  world  was  stirred.  Burton  wenl 
forth — Speke  and  Grant  went  forth. 

We  come  now  to  July  1858,  and  we  find  Speke  standing  on  'tHc 
southern  shore  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  the  discoverer  of  that  greatest    of 
African  lakes.     Leap  forward  again  and  you  come  to  18G2. 
VictoriaNyiSa.  I^vingfetone  has  now  begun  his  great  journeys,  and  has  accom- 
plished many  of  them,  and  he  has  made  many  discoveries 
including  the  great  southern  lake  Nyassa.      But  come  on  to  1863.      A 
telegram  is  in  the  London  newspapers.      What  is    it?      "The  Nile    is 
Fettled."    The  telegram  is  sent  from  Egypt,  because  Speke  has  got  through 
the  lake  country  and  penetrated  right  northward  two  thousand  miles  down 
the  Nile,  -which  he  has  found  flowing  out  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza. 

I  now  come  to  the  spring  of  1874.     What  do  we  have  then  I    Another 
telegi-am  in  the  London  papers :  **  Livingstone  is  really  dead,  and  his  body 
is  coming  home  in  one  of  the  Queen's  ships."    That  I  take  it 
^^SSr*'*  ^  *^®  starting  point  of  modem  Missionary  enterprise  in  Africa. 
There  were  Missions  before,  but  they  were  small  and  just  the 
beginning  of  things.     The  country  was  roused  now.      The  slave  trade 
should  bo  grappled  with,  and  the  Gospel  should  be  planted  in  the  dark 
continent.     You  know  how  the  noble  Scotch  Churches  planted  Missions 
on  Lake  Nyassa.    You  know  how  a  little  later  on  a  party  of  the  Loadoo 
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Missionary  Society  founded  its  Mission  on  Lake  Tanganyika  and  sacrificed 
on  the  altar  that  great  man,  Dr.  Joseph  Mullens.  Later  on  still  our 
Baptist  brethren  established  two  Missions  on  the  Congo.  In  the  mean- 
vhile  the  Universities  Mission,  started  long  before,  was  beginning  to 
develop.  €k>d  is  not  in  a  hurry,  and  the  time  comes  when  that  great 
Mission  do3s  great,  noble  work  in  Eastern  Africa. 

I  oome  now  again  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  In  the  spring  of 
1876  a  party  of  eight  go  forth  from  this  country  to  Zanzibar,  to  make 
their  way  up  to  the  interior  to  the  north  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  Mtesa,  King  pf  ^^°*g^.^y*°»^ 
Uganda,  where  Speke  had  been  before.  There  were  eight  of 
them.  How  many  of  them  are  left  to-day?  There  is  only  one  left  in 
Africa.  Alexander  Mackay  is  there  to-day.  No  man,  I  suppose,  has 
lived  so  long  in  Africa  without  coming  home  as  he  has.  Another  is  in 
Palestine,  and  the  rest  either  dead  or  invalided. 

On  March  12th,  1882,  the  first  baptisms  of  adult  converts  in 
Uganda  took  place.  Five  men  were  brought  into  the  fold  of  Christ 
on  their  own  public  confession  of  faith.  At  the  very  time  that  they 
were  being  baptised  there  was  a  man  in  England  preparing  to  go 
forth  unknown  to  the  brethren  out  there — James  Hannington,  a 
young  clergyman  in  Sussex.  He  goes  through  many  siahop 
privations  and  diflBculties  on  his  journey  inland,  until  his  Hanningtoa. 
brethren  force  him  to  return,  because  his  body  is  more  a  burden  to 
them  than  his  presence  is  a  power  to  them.  He  comes  back,  and 
then  he  goes  out  again.  In  October  1884  the  great  King  of  Uganda, 
who  was  a  friend  of  Stanley,  dies.  In  January  1885  his  successor  is  on 
the  throne,  and  the  three  boys,  now  famous  throughout  the  Christian 
world,  are  burnt  to  death  singing  praises  to  the  Master.  In  the  mean- 
while Hannington,  now  as  Bishop,  goes  into  the  interior.  At  the  very 
time  of  his  starting  from  the  coast,  a  remarkable  service  is  being 
held.  Notwithstanding  the  burning  of  the  boys  and  the  threats  of 
the  king,  you  have  in  July  1885  one  hundred  and  seventy-three 
Christian  worshippers — converts  in  Uganda — gathering  together  to 
praise  the  Lord,  and  you  have  thirty-five  well-tried  converts  sitting 
down  at  the  table  of  the  Lord.  Then  you  come  on  a  little  later  to 
October.  Hannington  has  come  to  the  very  border  of  the  kingdom. 
You  know  the  story  of  his  last  week  and  death.  The  Lord  called 
him  expressly,  not  to  be  a  great  Missionary,  but  to  lay  down  his  life 
that  his  name  might  be  an  inspiration  to  all  to  pray  and  work  for 
Africa. 

Six  months  later,  in  the  summer  of  1886,  the  storm  bursts  again, 
and  many  young  men,   both    Protestants  and    Roman     violent 
Catholics,  are  seized,  burnt,  and  hacked  to  pieces ;  some  ptn^outioa. 
are  banished,  and  others  compelled  to  flee. 

Coming  on  a  little  later,  you  have  another  young  man.  Bishop 
Henry  Parker.     It  was  only  last  week  that  we  received  a  full  account 
of  that  good  man's  death.     He  and  his  brethren,  Mackay, 
Ashe,  and  Walker,  were  at  the  station  at  the  south  end*^*''*'    ' 
of  the  Uke,  considering  what  they  should  do  to  relieve  Gordon  in 
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Uganda.  He  was  in  peril  becaose  the  king  said  he  would  not  let 
him  leave  unless  another  came  in.  It  is  decided  that  Walker  shall 
go  into  Uganda.  Shall  I  tell  jou  what  he  says  ?  '^  Some  one  must 
go  in  to  help  Gordon.  The  king  will  hold  him  as  a  prisoner,  and 
will  not  allow  him  to  leave  the  country ;  he  wants  one  white  man  to 
go  as  a  hostage,  and  I  am  ready  to  go  there  and  face  anything.'' 
Hardly  is  this  arranged  before  the  great  blow  falls.  They  have  the 
Lord's  Supper  together  the  Sunday  before  Easter,  and  they  retire  to 
rest.  Mackay  is  called  up  in  the  night  to  see  Parker,  who  is  in  a 
raging  fever ;  and  at  9.45  on  Monday  night  Parker  breathes  his  last, 
and  is  buried  at  six  o'clock  the  next  morning.  That  is  the  issue  of 
that  good  man's  short  life.  We  have  to  think  of  our  beloved  brethren 
there,  and  think  of  the  converts  in  Uganda,  with  all  the  sad  persecu- 
tion which  they  have  to  endure,  and  the  danger  they  are  in  to-day. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  a  good  man  known  to  many  here,  Mr. 
Barton  of  Cambridge,  that  there  should  be  established  a  Prayer 
APr»y«rTrnionUnion  for  Africa.  It  is  not  intended  for  the  Church  Mis- 
forAfrioa.  sionary  Society  only,  but  for  all  friends  of  Africa.  Will 
any  one  who  desires  to  join  write  to  Mr.  Victor  Buxton  ?  We  may 
ask  great  things  in  prayer.     Let  us  remember  this,^ 

*  Thou  art  coming  to  a  King, 
Large  petitions  " — 

we  want  them  very  large  for  Africa — 

'^  with  thee  bring : 
For  His  grace  and  power  are  such, 
None  can  ever  ask  too  much." 

Bev.  Professor  Drommond  (Free  Church  College,  Glasgow) :  Lord 
Aberdeen,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — I  have  not  the  high  honour  to  be 
a  Missionary,  but  I  gladly  respond  to  the  invitation  of  Lord  Aberdeen 
to  offer  you  a  traveller's  testimony  to  the  importance  and  success  of 
the  work  going  on  in  the  heart  of  Africa.  1  almost  wish  my  friend 
Mr.  Bain,  whose  place  I  take,  had  been  with  you  himself  this  after- 
noon. He  is  one  of  the  men  Mr.  Stock  has  spoken  of  as  being  at  their 
post  when  he  might  have  been  here.  Mr.  Bain  actually  put  his  foot 
Hr.  Bain  and  hiton  the  little  steamer  on  Lake  Nyassa  to  come  to  England. 

'w«'^  He  was  shattered  with  fever, — his  holiday  was  overdue, 
and  his  mother — a  widow — was  waiting  for  him  in  Scotland.  But  as 
the  ship  was  leaving  the  shore  Mr.  Bain  turned  to  the  band  of  natives 
who  had  come  to  see  him  off, — an  Arab  slaver  had  been  busy  in  Mr. 
Bain's  district  during  the  past  month  or  two,  and  these  poor  natives 
were  being  left  like  a  flock  in  the  wilderness  without  their  shepherd, 
— and  he  ordered  the  luggage  to  be  put  on  shore  again,  and  the 
boat  went  away  without  him ;  and  he  is  there  now.  That  is  the 
kind  of  stuff  the  African  Missionaries  are  made  of,  and  it  takes  such 
stuff  to  do  Mission  work  in  Africa. 

Supposing  one  day  a  small  boat  of  strange  build,  and  propelled  by 
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plans  anknown  to  civilisation,  came  up  the  river  Thames,  containing 

half  a  dozen  Esquimaux — supposing  these  men  pitched      .  ^^-^u-, 

their  skin  tents  in  Battersea  Park,  and  gave  out  that  they        ?•»"«*• 

had  come  to  regenerate  London  society.    Supposing  they  took  England 

generally  in  hand  and  tried  to  reform  its  abuses,  and  above  all  tried  to 

convert  every  subject  of  the  country  to  the  God  of  the  Esquimaux, — 

that  is  very  much  the  problem  which  our  Missionaries  have  to  face  in 

Africa.     A  few  years  ago  a  small  band  sailed  up  the  Zambesi  into 

Lake  Nyassa.    They  made  their  settlement  at  Livingstonia,  and  set 

to  work  to  Christianise  the  tribes  along  that  350  miles  of  lake  coast. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  I  went  to  see  that  Mission  station,  and  I  found 

the  houses  in  perfect  order,  reminding  one  of  a  sweet  English  village. 

But  as  I  went  from  house  to  house  I  found  there  was  no  a aMthitriekea 

one  in  them.    The  first  house — ^the  clergyman's  house —      iutiou. 

was  empty.    The  second  house  was  a  schoolhouse,  and  that  was  also 

empty.    The  blacksmith's  shop  was  empty ;  and  I  passed  from  house 

to  house,  and  there  was  no  one  in  any  of  them.     Then  a  native  came 

out  of  the  forest  and  beckoned  to  me,  and  drew  me  away  a  few  yards, 

and  there  under  a  huge  granite  mountain  I  saw  four  or  five  mounds, 

where  lay  the  bodies  of  the  Missionaries.    There  was  not  one  of  them 

left  in  Livingstonia.     One  by  one  they  had  sickened  and  died  of  fever, 

and  the  small  remnant  had  gone  off  in  the  little  ship  and  planted  a 

new  station  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  up  the  lake ;  and  there,  against 

fearful  odds,  they  are  carrying  on  the  work.     You  ask  me  what  kind 

of  work  it  is.    You  can  understand  it  from  the  illustration  I  have  used 

of  the  Esquimaux.     They  cannot  preach  much  to  those  people  ;  they 

simply  have  to  go  and  live  among  them,  that  is  to  say  they  have  to 

live  as  best  they  can,  because  life  in  many  of  these  districts  is  almost 

impossible. 

I  should  like  to  ask  whether  you  all  here  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion 
that  it  is  right  to  go  on  in  Missionary  work  in  regions  where  there  is 
plainly  a  barrier  of  €k)d  against  men  Uving  there  at  all?  I  Arewiheaithy 
do  not  answer  that  question.  Many  a  night  I  lay  in  Africa  ngionitoiM 
looking  at  the  stars,  asking  myself  whether  it  was  right  or  »bAndaiiedi 
wrong.  That  question  has  haunted  me  every  day  since  I  came  from 
Afiica,  and  I  cannot  allow  the  opportunity  to  leave  mo  without  taking 
the  liberty  of  putting  the  question  to  you,  who  know  so  much  more  about 
it  than  I  do.  I  do  not  say  it  at  all  on  the  score  of  saving  a  few  men's 
lives,  but  I  say  it  on  the  ground  of  political  economy — Missionary  economy. 
I  should  ask,  until  we  have  evangelised  the  safer  portions  of  the  globo 
are  wo  quite  sure  that  we  are  right  in  sending  the  lives  of  noble  men  to 
fight  with  that  fever  which  no  man  has  yet  got  to  the  bottom  of,  and  which 
no  man  who  has  been  in  the  country  has  ever  escaped?  I  cannot  go 
on  in  the  presence  of  African  Missionaries  to  tell  you  any  of  the  details 
of  Missionary  work.  Let  me  give  you  a  fragment  from  my  own  experience. 
I  had  a  single  black  man  to  go  with  me  on  a  somewhat  lengthened 
tour  in  Tanganyika.  He  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English.  I  wanted 
someone  whom  I  could  place  confidence  in,  and  Dr.  Laws,  during  the  few 
years  that  he  had  been  working  had  succeeded  in  iufiuencing  six  or  seven 
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lads.  He  gave  mo  the  worst  of  these  lads.  I  remember  the  first  night 
of  my  journey  after  a  long  day's  march  l3dng  in  the  tent  after  I  had 

thought  the  men  had  all  gone  to  bed.  Outside  the  tent  I 
m^mialL  ^^*^r^  ^  strange  noise  coming  from  one  of  the  camp  fires,  and 

I  peered  out.  The  forest  was  flooded  with  moonlight,  and  I 
saw  Mulu,  the  lad  Dr.  Laws  had  given  me,  kneeling  on  the  ground,  and 
around  him  was  a  little  group  of  Bandawe  men,  who  understood  his  language, 
and  ho  was  having  evening  prayers  as  Dr.  Laws  had  taught  him.  I 
listened  and  tried  to  catch  the  accents  of  his  petitions.  Little  as  I  knew 
of  the  language  I  could  at  least  rake  out  this  petition  towards  the  close  of 
the  prayer,  for  what  was  to  him  tho  whole  known  earth.  He  prayed  for 
Bandawe,  he  prayed  for  Blantyra,  he  prayed  for  Tanganyika,  and  for 
'^  Engalandi,"  as  he  called  it.  That  proves  to  me  that  the  Mission  is  a 
genuine  thing.  This  man  was  not  what  you  call  a  pious  convert ;  he  was 
a  commonplace  black.  I  trusted  him  with  everything  I  had,  and  I  tested 
him  in  many  critical  ways,  and  on  many  adventurous  occasions,  but  Miilu's 
character  never  broke  down. 

I  was  taught  to  believe  that  the  essential  to  a  Missionary  was 
strong  faith.  I  have  since  learned  that  it  is  more  essential  for  him 
CiuUflcatioiii  of  to  have  great  love.     I  was  taught  out  there  that  he 

a  KiuioBAxy.  needed  to  have  great  knowledge ;  I  have  learned  that 
more  than  knowledge  even  is  required — personal  character.  I  have 
met  men  in  Mission-fields  in  dififerent  parts  of  the  world  who  could 
make  zealous  addresses  at  evangelistic  meetings  at  home,  who  left 
for  their  fields  of  labour  laden  with  testimonials  from  churches  and 
Sunday  schools,  but  who  became  utterly  demoralised  within  a  years 
time  because  they  had  not  learned  that  love  was  a  greater  thing 
than  faith.  That  is  a  neglected  part  of  a  Missionary's  education,  it 
seems  to  me,  and  yet  it  is  a  most  essential  one.  I  would  say  that 
the  thing  to  be  certain  of  in  picking  a  man  for  such  a  field  as  Africa, 
Thettrain  oathe^here  the  strain  upon  a  man's  character  is  tremendous,  and 

jciMioaary.    the  Strain  upon  his  spiritual  life  owing  to  the  isolation  is 
even  more  tremendous,  that  we  must  be  sure  that  we  are  sending  a 
man  of  character  and  heart,  morally  sound  to  the  core,  with  a  large  andL 
brotherly  sympathy  for  the  natives.     It  will  be  centuries  yet  beforcst 
these  men  about  Lake  Nyassa  can  learn  much  about  theology.    ITiey 
watch  the  lives  of  men  that  we  send  there,  and  everything  that 
done,  every  gesticulation  and  every  action,  is  telegraphed  over  11 
community,  and  it  makes  its  mark,  and  it  is  only  by  the  grace    €3f 
God,  as  interpreted  in  the  lives  of  men,  that  we  can  bring  the  sse 
people  to  Christ  Jesus. 


Kev.  David  Charters  (B.M.S.,  of  the  s.s.  PeacCy  Congo  Mission)  :  J: 
Chairman  and  friends, — It  has  been  remarked  by  a  foreign  writer  tl*  ^t 
in  the  nineteenth  century  men  had  made  a  man  out  of  the  black,  a'wcM<i 
that  in  the  twentieth  century  Europe  would  make  a  nation  out  o^ 
The  abolition  of  Africa.     Looking  back  for  eighty  years,  we  can  see  t^^^ 

■layery.      truth  of  the  first  part  of  this  statement.     Led  by 
noble  Wilberforce,  a  band  of  men  whose  names  will  never  perish 
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eured  the  abolition  of  slavery.     Other  nations  followed  our  example, 
and  now  we  see  the  once  down-trodden — I  was  going  to  say  heart- 
broken— black,  the  African,  made  like  ourselves  in  the  image  of  God, 
our  brothers  in  the  flesh — ^free.     Can  you  or  I  ever  fathom  what 
freedom  meant  to  those  who  had  been  in  slavery  ?    It  is  a  singular 
fect-^-one  cannot  help  noticing  it — that  Africa  is  receiving  more 
attention  to-day  than  ever.     Britain,  France,  Germany,  National  ttrifa 
Italy,  Portugal,  are  all  deeply  interested  in  her,  and    ^orAtno^ 
this  interest  is  on  the  increase  ;  they  are  all  anxious  to  secure  posi- 
tions in  what  are  thought  to  be  the  most  promising  parts.     With 
the  exception  of  the  Soudan,  we  might  say  that  the  whole  of  the 
dark  continent  is  no  longer  dark  and  hidden,  and  soon  we  may 
hope  that  even  the  Soudan  will  be  no  longer  unknown  to  us.     New 
states  have  been  and  are  being  formed.     Railways  are  being  pro- 
jected, commercial  men  are  looking  on  with  eager  eyes,  Africa  is 
opening  up.     She  is  about  to  become  a  nation.      The  hour  of  her 
redemption  is  drawing  nigh.     The  twentieth  century  will  see  her 
a  nation,  aye,  and  perhaps  a  leading  nation. 

As  one  thinks  of  Afnca — ^the  names  of  those  who  have  been  active  in 
her  deliverance  come  before  us — we  think  of  Bruce  in  Abyssinia,  of 
Mango  Park  on  the  Niger,  of  Moffat,  and  Livingstone,  and  Gordon,  and 
Stanley.     Before  passing  on,  let  me  add  ono  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
pr.  Livingstone.     One  night,  on  board  the  Peace,  last  year,  we  were  talk- 
ing of  Afiica  and  her  degraded  condition.     Wo  spoke  of  Dr.  Livingstone 
in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  and  Mr.  Stanley  said,  "  If 
Dr.  Livingstone  were  alive   to-diay,   I   would  take  all   the  u^ia2^^ 
honours,  all  the  praise  that  men  have  showered  upon  me, — 
I  would  put  them  at  his  feet,  and  say,  *  Hero  you  are,  old  man  ;  they  are 
^  yours.' "     Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  that  although  Dr.  Livingstone  is 
^^  here  to-day  to  speak  to  us,  his  actions,  his  whole  life  says,  as  he 
jould  have  said  if  he  had  been  here  to-day,  "  Not  unto  me,  but  unto 
^^a  who  loved  me,  and  gave  Himself  for  me,  to  Him  be  all  the  praise." 
^ere  ia  the  man  who  can  read  of  Livingstone  without  being  touched  ? 
'i^re  is  the  woman,  where  is  the  man,  who  can  read  the  words  in  his 
^  journals,  written  at  a  time  when  fiionds  had  deserted  him,  when  ho 
^8  ill^  and  everything  seemed  to  go  against  him :  "  All  I  can  add  in 
^y  lonehness  is,  may  Heaven's  rich  blessing  come  down  o^  ^^  j^  ^^ 
fk^*^  one,  American,  English,  or  Turk,  who  will  help  to  heal  •*' 

/^®  open  sore  of  the  world  "  ?    And  again  :  "  To  me  it  seems  to  be  said, 
.  ^  thou  forbear  to  deliver  them  that  are  drawn  unto  death,  and  those 
*^t  are  ready  to  be  slain;  if  thou  sayest,  Behold,  we  knew  it  not, —  doth 
'^^t^  He  that  pondereth  the  heart  consider  it  ?  and  He  that  keepeth  thy 
?^^1,  doth  not  He  know  it  ?  and  shall  Ho  not  render  tg  every  man  accord- 
1^^  to  his  works? ' "     Let  us  take  and  apply  these  words  to  ourselves,  and 
®^  lis  think  of  our  Saviour,  of  our  Lord,  of  His  life.  His  death,  and  His 
^^cit  sympathy  and  consideration  for  us,  and  the  inexpressible  privilege 
^^t  we  possess  of  working  and  doing  something  for  Him.     Surely,  nothing 
^ix  be  too  much  for  us  to  give  up  or  to  do. 

You  mothers  here,  have  you  lost  a  loved  one  ?     Was  their  last 
^^«Mige  dear  to  you?     You  often  think  of  the  last  words  they 
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uttered,  and  yet  yon  sorrow  not  as  those  without  hope :  yon  think 
of  the  many  mansions,  you  think  of  the  words,  "  I  go  away  to  prepaore 
App«aito  a  place  for  you,  but  I  come  again  to  receive  you  unto 
mothcM.  Myself."  You  have  been  in  the  midst  of  trial  and  diflS- 
culty ;  what  was  it  that  buoyed  you  up  ?  What  was  it  that  enabled 
you  to  look  up  through  your  tears  with  a  sad  yet  thankful  heart  ? 
Listen  !  "  If  I  go  away  I  will  send  a  Comforter,  and  the  Comforter 
when  He  is  come  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to 
your  remembrance."  African  mothers  never  had  your  hope.  You 
sec  on  African  graves  the  tokens  of  the  mother's  love:  you  see 
broken  pots;  you  see  charms;  you  see  fetishes.  Do  you  see  that 
mother  with  that  little  clay  pot  in  her  hand  ?  You  look  inside,  and 
you  see  some  nicely-prepared  food.  She  is  going  to  lay  her  offering 
on  the  grave  of  her  loved  one,  and  thinks  that  the  dead  would  like 
that  food.  Speak  to  her  of  heaven,  of  a  resurrection,  she  cannot 
understand  it ;  she  has  never  heard  such  news  before.  Ask  her  if 
she  thinks  that  God  is  good.  In  the  midst  of  her  sorrow  her 
motherly  heart  will  answer,  "  No,  God  is  bad ;  He  took  away  my 
child."  There  is  a  something  in  every  man  that  pertains  to  God, 
that  answers  to  what  is  good  and  Godlike.  We  see  it  in  our  fellow- 
men,  in  the  African ;  even  in  the  cannibal  love  answers  love,  and 
kindness  will  be  met  by  kindness. 

One  of  the  most  promising  and  encom'aging  features  in  our  work  in 
Africa,  is  the  simplicity  of  the  people  in  the  interior.     You  try  to  strike  a 

bargain  with  them,  and  you  will  find  that  they  are  as  sharp 
'^opirSan^*  and  peihaps  sharper  than  you  are ;  but  in  many  other  respects 

they  are  like  big  children.     Ti'ue  it  is  that  they  are  somewhat 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  their  charms ;  but  such  prejudices  are  not  nearly 
so  strong  as  some  imagine.     It  has  been  my  con\dction  all  along, — and  still 
is,  and  what  I  have  seen  has  strengthened  and  deepened  that  conviction, — 
that  >vherevcr  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  has  been  preached  in  sincerity, 
that  souls  have  been  converted  to  God,  and,  better  still,  the  lives  have 
borne  testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  such   conversion.     Compare  th^ 
Africans  of  the  coast  with  the  Afiicans  of  the  interior.     In  the  interior* 
wo  find  wild  unsophisticated  children  of  nature :  on  the  coast  we  hav^ 
a  set  of  people  who  have  acquired  the  vices  and  evils  of  the  white  men.. 

Different  from  ^'^^1^  ^®^  ®^  1^^  virtues;  they  have  been  contaminated 
those  on  the  coming  into  contact  with  ungodly  and  unprincipled  men  ;  th^ 
coast  have  been  made  ten  times  woi*se  than  they  would  have  be< 
if  left  alone.  Are  we  going  to  wait  until  the  influences  which  have  work:c?d 
s\ich  havoc  upon  the  coast  penetrate  into  the  interior  ?  Are  we  going  "to 
allow  all  that  is  low,  mean,  and  degrading  to  lead  the  van  into  the  interior 
of  Africa,  and  then  fet  the  grand  and  glorious  old  Gospel  follow  in  its  train  I 
Surely  never  ! 

It  is  my  privilege  this  afternoon  in  speaking  of  Africa  to  speak  m.or9 
particularly  of  the  Congo  IMissions,  and  the  possibilities  of  Mission  work 
in  the  Congo  Valley.     The  river  Congo  is  now  recognised     by 
The  Congo,    jj^any  to  be  the  highway  into  the  Soudan  and  the  interior   oi 
Central  Africa.     On  arrival  at  Banana,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  a* 
the  nicuth  of  the  river  Congo,  we  changed  steamers,  and  took  passaf? 
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to  TTnderliin  Station,  about  a  hundred  miles  up.    Not  far  from  Underhill 

we  came  to  the  first  cataract ;  and  from  this  point  right  on  to  Stanley  Pool, 

&  distance  of  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  the  river  is  more  or 

less  impeded  by  cataracts.     I  may  here  say  that  a  party  of  engineers  are 

busy  surveying  the  cataract  region;  they  are  prospecting  for  a  railway 

to  connect  the  Lower  with  the  Upper  Congo.     Following  the  Congo  fi-om 

Stanley  Pool,  we  have  a  clear  and  uninterrupted   course  of  over  one 

thoasand  miles  of  waterway,  varying  in  width  from  sixteen  hundred  yards 

to  sixteen  miles,  and  extending  to  Stanley  Falls.     Following  the  aflluents 

on  the  left  bank,  we  are  able  to  reach  as  far  south  as  five  degrees  of 

latitude.    Ascending  the  Mobangi  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  we  are 

aUe  almost  to  reach  five  degrees  north  latitude.     It  may  serve  to  give 

you  a  better  idea  of  the  magnitude  and  utility  of  the  waters  of  the  Congo, 

when  I  say  that  last  year  'Mr.  Stanley  and  his  expedition 

for  the  relief  of  Emin  Pasha  reached  a  point  on  the  river     ^^^T*" 

Aruwimi,  an  affluent  of  the  Congo— the  distance  from  this  point    **'      ^' 

to  the  headquarters  of  Emin  Pasha  being  only  three  hundred  and  thirty 

miles,  as  the  crow  flies.     As  we  think  of  the  wondeif  ul  extent  of  country 

drained  by  this  great  river,  we  also  think  of  the  thousands  who  have  been 

80  long  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death.     To  attempt  to  tell  their 

nombCTs  or  position  would  simply  mean  failure. 

Some  people  give  largely  of  their  means :  they  give  willingly  ;  they 
give  from  the  very  highest  motives — love  to  God,  love  for  souls.  I 
wonder  if  there  are  any  parents  here  who  would  ever  for  a  moment 
entertain  the  thought  of  giving  their  sons  or  daughters.  The  mother 
thinks  she  could  never  afiford  to  let  her  daughter  go  to  Difficulty  with 
the  dark  continent.  The  father  says,  "  My  son  has  good  p««nti. 
prospects  in  business ;  he  will  get  on.  I  won't  let  him  go  to  Africa." 
And  yet  that  father  and  mother  say,  "  We  are  not  our  own ;  we  are 
Ijought  with  a  price,  even  the  precious  blood  of  Christ." 

There  are  now  on  the  Congo  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union, 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  Bishop  Taylor's  Mission,  and  the 
Swedish  Mission  ;  yet  there  is  room  for  many  more.  There  is  room 
^^  the  interior,  where  nothing  has  been  done.  The  soil  is  Eoom  for  mw 
^^gin,  and  the  people  are  as  yet  unbiassed.     Surely  we     Miwioiu. 

'^l  never  wait  until  they  become  hardened  in  sin,  until  they  become 

^^  their  brothers  on  the  coast,  before  we  send  the  Gospel  to  them. 

7^^  me  just  give  you  one  verse,  substituting  the  word  **  sowers"  for 

^^«  word  "  reapers  "— 

''  Oh,  where  are  the  sowers?    Oh,  who  will  come? 
And  share  in  the  glory  of  the  harvest  home  ? 
Oh,  who  will  help  us  to  gamor  in 
^  The  sheaves  of  good  ttom  the  fields  of  sin  ?  '* 

^t  ng  consider  if  we  are  giving  our  best  to  God.    It  is  something 

p^ith  living  for  to  be  the  means  of  telling  those  Africans  about  our 

^^,  about  our  Saviour  and  His  love. 

.  ^ev.  Thomas  Wakefield  (United  Methodist  Free  Church  Mission,  East 
^^ica):  The  Christian  Missionary  enterprise  in  Eastern  Equatorial 
'^'iica  can  be  traced  upward  to  an  intensely  interesting  origin,  and 
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down^vard  through  a  profoundly  interesting  history.  Like 
Origin  of  Eart  great  enterprises,  it  owes  its  commencement,  humaa^^y 
Afrio&n  xiBsioa.  speaking,  to  the  thought,  desire,  and  purpose,— ev^  -^i 
gathering  force,  ever  developing, — in  the  strong  individual  mind  a^cnc 
earnest  enthusiastic  nature  of  one  man,  and  that  man  was  the  ~ 


Dr.  Krapf.  His  name  has  long  been  before  the  world  as  that  of  o: 
of  the  foremost  and  most  gifted  Missionaries  of  modem  times.  N  o 
only  is  he  well  known  for  his  travels  in  Africa,  and  his  valualzizali 
geographical  discoveries,  but  also  for  his  rare  philological  abiliti< 
and  for  his  enthusiastic  Missionary  zeal.  There  would  be  no 
gruity  felt  in  closely  associating  him  in  the  great  work  of  tTKic 
Christianisation  of  Africa,  with  those  two  stalwart  and  deservedK^Jj 
honoured  Missionaries  whose  name  and  fame  have  spread  throughc^xit 
the  wide  world,  and  whose  posthumous  influence  is  to-day  a  pot^  xit 
inspiration  to  workers  in  the  Mission-field — Robert  Moffat  and  Dav^id 
Livingstone. 

Nearly  half  a  century  ago  a  great  thought  took  possession  of  ti^Tie 
.      mind  of  Krapf,  a  great  purpose  stirred  his  heart ;  it  was    to 

p  faim.  g|.j.g|.^]^  ^  chain  of  JNlission  stations  across  Africa,  link  \>j 
link,  from  east  to  west.  How  long  the  conception  brooded  in  conce' ail- 
ment in  his  mind  before  he  dared  to  bring  it  out  to  the  light  of  (L^y, 
I  do  not  know.  If  anything  can  be  gathered  from  the  tone  of  Tiis 
language  in  which  he  refers  to  this  idea  in  his  book  of  "Trav<3ls, 
Researches,  and  Missionary  Labours,"  it  is  that  it  fell  tremulooL  sly 
from  his  lips,  and  that  he  revealed  it  with  great  modesty  and  ^ir^dth 
bated  breath,  fearing  that  it  might  be  denounced  at  once  as  unpr^ac- 
tical,  and  as  only  the  chimerical  conception  of  a  Missionary's  minc:3,  a 
mind  dominated  by  one  ruling  idea.  These  are  Krapf  s  words  :  *  ^  In 
those  days,  in  my  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  Africa,  I  used  to  calcuM.  -ate 
how  many  Missionaries  and  how  much  money  would  be  requirec^^  to 
connect  Eastern  and  Western  Africa  by  a  chain  of  Missionary  statio^as." 
And  then  comes  a  foot-note  to  the  above  words,  show^  ing 

"  "**  *  us  that  this  scheme  was  actually  started  by  Dr.  Krapf,  ^te 
base  or  place  of  departure  being  Alexandria,  and  the  geograph  :ical 
direction  the  shores  of  the  Nile. 

In  1861,  I  visited  the  first  of  the  series  of  stations,  which  "^^as 
called  St.  Matthew,  and  also  the  second,  which  was  called  St.  M^«.rk| 
established,  the  one  at  Alexandria,  and  the  other  at  Cairo.  Ifc-  is 
intensely  interesting,  in  the  light  of  present-day  work  in  Afirica, 
in  the  outstretchings  of  Missionary  aims  and  labour,  to  see  Ijow 
Krapfs  great  scheme  is  not  only  being  boldly  attempted  and  realised, 
but  carried  out  with  a  vaster  amplitude  and  a  fuller  completeness 
than  even  he  had  dared  to  hope  or  expect.  The  Missionary's  h^f^ 
Krapri Mheme  would  be  thrilled  with  rapture,  if  he  could  only  see  t^ow 
being  reauwd.  zealously  to-day  the  Christian  Church  is  planting  the  tree 
of  life  in  the  dark  continent,  and  in  how  many  places  it  is  already 
casting  a  friendly  and  soothing  shade  in  a  weary  land,  taking  firm 
root,  giving  promise  of  a  vigorous  life,  and  a  permanent  influence, 
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and  proving  that  its  "  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations."    If 
Krapf   had  only    seen   what  we  see   to-day,   Missionary   Societies 
crowding  their  forces  on  the  seaboard  of  East  Africa,  and  coming 
in  by  the  Congo  on  the  west,  "  meshing  "  the  central  regions  with 
their  lines  of  route,  intimating  to  us  that  in  the  near  future  these 
Societies  will  no  doubt  hold  in  the  very  heart  of  Africa,  an  Inter- 
national Missionary  Congiesa,  similar  to  the  one  we  are  holding  in 
London  to-day,  it  would  have  filled  the  heart  of  the  veteran  Blissionary 
with  a  devout  and  jubilant  gladness,  and  his  mouth  with  a  litany  of 
praise,  and  I  think  his  last  words  would  have  been  these  as,  like 
Livingstone,  he  died  kneeling  at  his  bedside,  in  the  act  and  attitude 
of  prayer :  "  liord,  now  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace, 
according  to  Thy  word  :  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  Thy  salvation,  which 
Thou  hast  prepared  before  the  face  of  all  people  :  a  light  to  lighten 
the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  Thy  people  Israel." 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  have  the  enviable  honour  of 
having  struck  the  first  blow  against  the  heathenism  of  East  Equatorial 
Africa,  and  Dr.  Krapf  led  the  assault.  Having  fought  the  corrupt 
Christianity  of  Abyssinia,  almost  daily  debating  with  Abyssinian 
priests,  he  left  Aden  with  his  brave  wife,  in  an  Arab  boat,  nuwork  in 
for  Zanzibar,  and  in  May  1844  settled  down  at  Mombasa,  z»iaibar. 
where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  great  pioneering  work  which 
has  been  so  helpful  to  his  successors,  and  which  will  long  survive 
him.  When  he  had  spent  nine  years  in  East  Africa,  in  abundant 
labours,  his  health  and  strength  broke  down,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
return  to  Europe.  Though  he  made  an  attempt  during  the  follow- 
ing year  to  return  to  East  Africa,  his  health  gave  way  before  he 
reached  his  destination,  and  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  Germany, 
and  retire  from  the  foreign  field. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1861  the  Methodist  Free  Churches,  who 
were  then  seeking  to  send  out  Missionaries  to  a  heathen  field,  applied  to 
him  for  advice  as  to  a  sphere  of  labour.    He  promptly  replied,  recommend- 
ing East  Africa,  and  volunteered  to  conduct  four  young  Missionaries,  if  our 
Churches  would  provide  them,  and  establish   them  in  East     ^etiiodist 
Africa,  the  field  so  dear  to  him  by  many  a  tie,  and  interwoven  Free  churchei 
with  his  life  by  many  sacred  and  tender  memories.     And  so,     J^iwioa. 
in  the  year  1861,  foiu*  young  Missionaries,  of  which  the  present  speaker 
was  one,  sailed,  with  Dr.  Ki-apf  as  their  leader,  for  what  was  at  that  time 
to  them  an  unknown  land.     From  that  day  to  this  wo  have  held  tlie 
ground,  with  tliose  vicissitudes  of  experience  which  are  only  too  well  known 
by  all  Missionary  Societies,  and  which  have  found  a  pathetic  record  in  the 
chronicle  of  every  Missionary  crusade. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  afterwards  our  own,  commenced 
work  in  the  first  belt  of  heathenism  and  heathen  life  immediately  behind 
the  seaboard,  and  situated  about  twelve  miles  from  the  Indian  w_j^ 
Ocean,  and  consequently  close  to  the  Mohammedanism  which  *'  ^*^  ***** 
covers  the  equatorial  shores  of  East  Africa.  Here  wo  found  a  race  called 
the  Wa-Nyika,  divided  into  a  number  of  clans  or  tribes,  characterised  by 
■iiDple  manners  and  fixed  habits  of  life ;  being  agricultural  in  their  pursuitSi 
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the  country  had  become  to  them  a  permanent  home.  Uninfluenced  bj 
Mohammedanism,  though  so  near  it,  untouched,  in  fact,  by  any  foreign 
element,  self-dependent  and  self-contained,  the  purity  and  integrity  of  the 
race,  ethnologically  considered,  presented  an  inviting  field  for  Christian 
effort.  Though,  intellectually  considered,  the  Wa-Nyika  are  not  amongst 
the  highest  gi-ade  of  African  races,  they  are  by  no  means  lacking  in  capacity 
for  education,  or  for  the  reception  of  Divine  truth.  Some  of  them  are 
to-day  engaged  as  Christian  teachers,  and  are  "working,  subordinately,  sido 
by  side  with  the  European  Missionary,  helping  him  to  disperse  the  ignorance 
and  heathenism  of  their  fatherland.  At  the  Mission  stations  the  Christian 
tiabbath  has  become  as  pronounced  an  institution  as  in  Christendom,  and 

its  sacred  exercises  of  worship  and  prayer  and  Christian  teach- 
^^Jjf^J^  ing  are  quietly  but  fiimly  touching  the  mass  of  heathenism 

beyond.  Churches  and  chapels  have  been  built  in  their  midst, 
Sunday  schools  and  day  schools  established,  their  dialects  reduced  to  writing, 
portions  of  the  Scriptures  tianslated  into  the  vernacular,  printing  offices 
set  to  work,  their  country  invaded  by  the  Divine  music  and  doctrine  of 
Christian  song,  educational  and  evangelistic  agencies  working  hand  in 
hand  for  the  quiet  and  peaceable  overthrow  of  the  degraded  and  despotic 
reign  of  heathenism. 

At  this  point  I  must  refer  to  another  race,  one  which  is  con- 
spicuous for  its  pronounced  individuality,  its  importance,  and  its 
o^n^  power;  I  mean  the  Gallas.  Our  Church  definitely  de- 
signed our  occupancy  of  the  Galla  country,  and  so  in  the 
year  1865 1  visited  the  southern  part  of  this  long  hidden  and  unknown 
land.  We  have  now  a  Mission  station  there,  on  the  river  Tana.  We 
have  translated  portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Scriptures 
into  the  Galla  language,  and  our  Christian  Gallas  are  eagerly  reading 
them.  The  Gospel  of  St.  John  is  almost  ready  for  the  press,  and  tbo 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  have  generously  promised  to  print 
it  for  us.  In  addition  we  have  a  mass  of  material  in  our  hand  for 
a  grammar  and  a  lexicon.  We  lost  at  this  station  a  devoted  Mis- 
sionary and  his  brave  wife,  the  Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Houghton.  They 
fell  together  by  the  sudden  rush  of  raiding  savages,  and  a  number  of 
our  natives  fell  at  the  same  time. 

An  important  feature  of  the  Missions  in  East  Equatorial  Africa  is  tho 

way  in  which  they  have  come  into  contact  with  slavery.     A  large  numbex* 

The  Kiuioni  ^^  runaway  slaves  have  sought  refuge  at  the  Church  Missionary 

reftifetfor     Society's  stations,  and  at  our  own.     Tlio  namo  of  Englishmen 

•^^■'       has  been  a  ralljdng  point  for  them,  and  they  have  fled  to  our 
Etations,  hoping  to  get  rid  of  their  chains.     In  some  cases  we  have  been 
legally  accorded  permission  to  retain  these  fugitives,  and  in  other  instancea 
the  masters  have  been  afraid  to  claim  their  lest  property.      There    fi^re 
hundreds  of  these  men  and  women  on  our  stations ;  but  many  of  ttx<?ni 
have  come  to  us  as  a  warped  material,  moulded,  and  shaped,  and  twi&'*€<l 
by  the  debasing  vices  of  slavery,  and  the  influence  of  their  Mohamme^3an 
masters.     Some  of  them  have  turned  out  well,  and  have  rewarded  u»  ^or 
our  care,  and  others  have  proved  responsive  to  our  teaching,  and  h-sve 
settled  down  as  decent  and  orderly  members  of  society  and  law-abiding 
citizens;  but  wo  would  prefer  the  raw,  virgin  material  fiom  NatuiVs  oim 
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band-^material  which  has  not  been  tampered  with  by  foreign  unfavourable 
influences. 

There  is  a  yet  more  definite  phase  of  the  contact  of  I^Iission  work  with 
slavery:  it  is  the  caring  for,  educating,  and  Christianising  liberated 
slaves-Hslayes  rescued  by  British  cruisers  from  Arab  and 
East  African  slave  vessels.  Tbese  slave  boats  have  often  ^^i^driivSs. 
been  seized  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  slaves  transferred  for  the 
tune  being  to  Her  Majesty's  ships,  the  slave  boats  condemned  and  des- 
troyed. Many  years  ago  the  question  was  often  asked,  **  What  becomes 
of  the  slaves  captured  by  our  cruisers  ? "  And  the  question  was  not 
answered  satisfactorily.  It  was  found  that  some  of  them  were  put  down 
at  the  Seychelles,  some  at  Aden,  and  others  elsewhere;  and  it  was 
remarked  that  in  many  cases  the  poor  slaves  were  worso  off  than  they 
would  have  been  had  they  remained  in  slavery.  The  Church  Missionary 
Society  were  caring  for  a  number  of  these  released  slaves  at  their  school  in 
Nasik,  India,  but  the  bulk  of  them  were,  in  a  most  pathetic  sense,  **  liko 
sheep  without  a  shepherd."  The  Church  Missionary  Society  have  founded 
a  large  freed-slave  settlement  at  Freretown,  at  which  place  they  have 
received  large  consignments  of  hberated  slaves, — men,  women,  and 
children, — and  have  domiciled  them  there.  They  feed,  clothe,  and  educate 
the  children,  and  provide  work  for  the  adults.  The  Universities*  Mission 
ot  Zanzibar  commenced  its  work  on  this  plan, — this  domestic  method ; 
and  so  also  the  French  Koman  Catholic  Mission ;  and  thus  have  been 
provided  for  the  rescued  slave,  torn  away  from  his  far-off  fatherland,  a 
wsting-place  for  his  tired  foot,  an  asylum  from  the  Mohammedan  slave- 
hnnter,  and,  for  his  chafed  and  wearied  spirit,  a  welcome  and  a  home. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  readers  of  Missionary  literature  how  the 
Church  Missionary   Society  has  zealously   extended  its  operations 
to  the  regions  in  the  interior,  planting  Mission  stations  o.  n.  sodetyi 
from  the  coast  to  the  Victoria  Lake,  and  in  Uganda  beyond.       ^o'^- 
lu  this  work  of  extension  they  have  lost  some  good  and  noble  men, 
—amongst  them  Bishop  Hannington,  whom  to  know  was  to  esteem 
^d  love,  and  Bishop  Parker,  another  uncommon  and  devoted  man, 
who  bravely  took  up  the  work  of  his  massacred  predecessor.     And 
^toceming  Uganda,  there  is  now  written  one  of  the  most  tender  and 
J)athetic  pages  of  Missionary  history ;   there  the  Society  won  the 
tighest  results  and  the  brightest  laurels  of  the  Missionary  enter- 
prise, its  roll  of  martyrs ;  African  Christians,  mutilated  and  burning, 
^obly  testified,  amidst  the  fires,  to  the  truth  of  Christianity  and  the 
preciousness  of  Christ.    I  will  only  add  one  word :  Whatever  may  be  the 
scaffolding,  the  necessary  mechanical  machinery  erected  at  our  Mission 
stations,  let  ns  see  to  it  that  all  these  are  subordinate 
and  sulwervient  to  true  and  solid  work,  the  transmutation  ®"»"***™«' 
of  character,  the  conversion  of  heathen  men  into  disciples  of  Jesus 
Christ.    In  reporting  the  progress  of  our  Mission  stations,  let  not  our 
highest  ambition  or  our   chief  concern  be  to  tabulate  numbers  or 
to  count  a  long  list  of  names,  but  let  it  be  ours  to  watch  for  the 
resurrection  of  men  out  of  their  darkness  and  impurity,  into  Him 
who  is  both  the  Light  and  life  of  men. 
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£ev.  Alexander  Hetherwiok,  H.A.  (Churcli  of  Scotland  Missii 
Blantyre,  East  Africa):  Lord  Aberdeen,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — C 
Mission,  like  so  many  of  the  African  Missions,  rose  out  of  the  gn: 
of  Livingstone  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  great  company  of  mourn 
separated  from  around  that  tomb ;  and  they  looked  about  them  fo 
Origin  of  nionument  to  erect  to  his  memory.  They  remembei 
iTTaMUb  how  often  his  thoughts  had  turned  to  Lake  Nya 
^^•■^■*  and  those  parts,  and  then  they  remembered  how  he  h 
longed  for  an  English  Mission  and  colony  to  be  planted  on  that  lal 
They  said,  "  Here  is  the  truest  monument  to  erect  to  his  memoj 
here  is  Scotland's  best  monument."  And  therefore  the  monume 
of  her  greatest  traveller  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  cities  of  tl 
land,  but  it  is  to  be  found  on  Lake  Nyassa  and  the  Shird  Hills.  "^ 
claim  that  English  energy  has  made  that  part  of  the  country  wb 
it  is.  We  have  purchased  it  with  those  graves  that  lie  out  in  Afri 
to-day  which  are  so  dear  to  some  of  us.  We  claim  that  large  wat< 
way  to  be  our  own ;  not  as  our  own,  but  to  give  it  back  to  Africa, ' 
ask  that  that  water  way  may  be  kept  open.  Portugal  sits  at  t 
doorway  at  the  sea,  as  she  tries  to  keep  it  closed  against  Engli 
energy ;  but  we  ask  that  that  doorway  be  kept  open.  Livingsto 
said,  ^'I  have  opened  it  for  you,  see  that  it  be  not  shut  agaii 
FortagaeM  Portugal  sits  there  and  taxes  all  we  possess,  and  dc 
infloenM.  nothing  for  us.  I  ask  is  Portugal  to  shut  the  doorw 
to  Central  Africa?  ("iVb.")  The  answer  is  not  here;  the  ans^ 
is  not  found  in  Africa ;  the  Missionaries  cannot  answer  it ;  t 
answer  is  to  be  found  in  Downing  Street. 

Wo  have  four  Missions  on  Lake  Nyassa.     There  is  on  the  west  coj 
a  Mission  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,    at  Livingstonia,   of  whi 

Professor  Drummond  has  spoken.    There  are  two  stations 
^^^1^  the  lake  and  three  stations  on  the  hilJs.     Dr.  Laws  is  the: 

who  is  known  to  many  of  you.  It  was  this  Free  Church  Missi 
that  launched  the  first  English  steamer  on  Lake  Nyassa  thirteen  years  a| 
find  that  steamer  is  there  to-day.  On  the  east  coast  of  Lake  Nyassa  the 
is  the  Universities  Mission.  They  have  a  steamer  sailing  up  from  the  sou 
end  of  the  lake  to  the  noi*th,  visiting  the  Missions,  and  day  by  day  preac 
ing  is  cariied  on  from  one  village  to  another.  I  only  wish  Bishop  Smythi 
were  here  to  tell  of  his  work  and  those  five  wonderful  journeys  of  1 
from  Nyassa  to  the  coast.  Five  times  has  he  travelled  over  those  u 
known  paths  simply  as  a  Christian  MiEsionary.  Formerly  that  road  vi 
trodden  only  by  the  bleeding  feet  of  slaves,  but  now  that  darkness 
passing  away  and  light  has  come.  Then  there  is  the  Mission  of  the  Chun 
of  Scotland  at  Blantyie  with  which  I  am  connected.  The  first  party  we 
cut  there  in  1875  to  search  out  a  suitable  station.  They  searched  ti 
whole  lake  shore,  then  climbed  the  Shir6  Hills  until  they  came  to 
suitable  site  among  the  hills,  and  they  said,  "  Here  is  the  place  at  last 

and  the  Mission  was  founded.     Wo  have  determined  to  kei 

^Sd^MiirioS!"  ^  *^^^®  ^^^^^^»  ^^^  ^^  ^^  amongst  the  hills  alone  that  Europeai 

can  live  and  woik  in  Africa.     There  has  been  a  gi-eat  deatl 

roll  in  African  Missions.    We  must  admire  the  self-sacnfice  that  cal 
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man  after  man  into  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  fallen.  The  Missionaries 
vho  go  to  Africa  go  there  with  their  lives  in  their  hands.  It  is  the 
fiuldier's  duty  to  die,  hut  it  is  the  general's  duty  to  spare  lives  as  far  as 
possible;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  Missionaries  and  of  Missionary  Societies  to 
spare  lives  as  far  as  possible — lives  that  will  be  devoted  to  the  service  of 
the  regeneration  of  Africa.  In  our  Church  of  Scotland  Mission  we  have 
detennined  to  keep  to  these  hills,  because  it  is  only  there  that  we  are 
aUeto  live  and  \^ork.  In  those  hills  we  have  gathered  together  a  little 
native  community  and  out  of  them  we  are  trying  to  pick  a  native  agency ; 
and  by-and-by  we  look  forward  to  laying  hands  of  ordination  upon  them, 
and  sending  them  down  to  those  plains  where  they  can  live  and  minister. 
We  feel  that  the  Missionary  of  the  future  is  not  the  Englishman  nor  the 
European,  but  the  African  himself.  We  are  trying  to  educate  the  African, 
for  if  Africa  is  to  be  regenerated  it  will  be  by  the  African  himself.  What 
joa  and  I  have  to  do  is  to  put  into  his  hand  that  power  to  hft  himself  on 
to  the  platform  on  which  we  are  standing  now. 

There  are  two  other  agencies  at  work  which  I  must  allude  to,  for 
although  they  are  not  Missionary  in  their  operations  their  tendency  is 
towards  Mission  work.     There  was  a  trading  company  esta- 
blished by  some  merchants  in  Glasgow  a  few  yeare  ago  to   ^'^J^** 
introduce  lawful  and  Christian  commerce  into  Africa.     They 
are  trading  at  the  present  time  in  ivory  chiefly,  and  we  hear  that  the 
Arab  slave-traders  are  feeling  their  presence.      I  wish  Mr.  Bain  were 
here  to  tell  you  of  that  grand  defence  at  the  north  end  of  Nyassa,  how 
four  or  five   bravo   Englishmen  with   a  few  natives  kept  five  hundi^ed 
slave-traders  at  bay.     Deeds  less  worthy  than  that  have  won  the  Victoria 
CroEs.   We  are  feeling  out  there  that  this  is  no  isolated  movement,  it 
^as  a  movement  that  was  not  begun  at  Nyassa  but  at  Zanzibar.     Letters 
"^ve  recently  come  from  those  lakes  telling  us  how  the  Arab  slave-traders 
have  made  attacks  upon  their  stations,  and  how  the  British  Consul  has 
°^^  seized  and  has  had  to  pay  blackmail  to  be  freed  again, 
■^ey  make  no  complaint,  but  they  simply  ask,  "Let  these  gu^^^tradSL 
*'ungs  be  known."      We  do  not  want  Government  help  out 
"*®^e,  but  we  do  ask  that  pressure  should  be  put  on  at  the  coast,  for  it  is 
k^^  that  the  source  of  slave  trade  exists,  and  it  is  thei-e  that  it  must  ho 
decked.     The  slave  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  Arabs  who  are  the  subjects 
^  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar ;  it  is  carried  on  by  the  Portuguese,  and  the 
*''^§lish  people  must  rise  up  and  ask  the  English  Government  to  put  its 
J^t  down  on  that  slave  trade.     There  is  one  agency  more.     Three  Scotch 
"^^thers  have  staited  to  join  us  in  this  work  of  carrying  on  commercial 
^^^erprise  on  Christian  principles.    They  are  working  close  to  the  Blantyre 
••"^^^s^on,  planting  coffee  and  cinchona  and  various  other  products  that  the 
Jf^Htry  will  grow.     I  have  seen  them  at  work,  and  I  tell  you  in  all  Africa 
J'^ot^  ig  no  grander  or  nobler  sight  than  the  piety  of  that  Perthshire 
**^*X4e  brought  out  in  daily  life  face  to  face  with  the  great  mass  of  heathenism 
^Uxid  about  them. 

,       That  is  the  work  we  are  trying  to  do.    I  cannot  speak  to  you  of 
Jr^  results.     I  could  tell  you  of  many  things  ;  I  could  tell  you  of  the 
j'p^pel  preached,  and   of  the  little   church   founded   at  Teiiofwork, 
^*5intyre;   I   could  tell  you  of    translations,   of  native  aotofretuiu. 
^^^^^^penters  and  native  printers  being  trained,  but  I  cannot  tell  you 
^fOU  I.  19 
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all  the  results  of  the  Slission.  The  results  are  not  known  to 
they  are  known  only  to  God  who  one  day  will  declare  them 
WTiat  now  does  Africa  need  ?  If  Africa  were  standing  on 
platform  she  could  not  tell  you ;  she  does  not  know  her  n< 
She  might  stand  here  and  say,  "  Give  us  the  things  we  want ;  gi 
calico,  give  us  gunpowder,  give  us  all  those  articles  that  as  tn 
you  produce  in  your  country."  But  these  are  not  Africa's 
needs.  It  is  only  the  Missionary  who  knows  Africa's  needs. 
Missionary  knows  Africa's  needs ;  and  he  says,  ''  Come  and  hel] 
give  us  of  your  best ;  give  us  of  your  noblest  and  greatest,  for  A 
needs  them." 

Eey«  Dr.  Hnrdook  pronounced  the  Benediction. 


E  MISSIOIST-FIELDS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Eighth  Meetino. 
AFRICA:  SOUTH  AND  MADAGASCAR. 

{Thursday  evening^  June  14iA,  in  the  Lower  HaU.) 

Edward  Crossley,  Esq.,  H.P.,  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Bev.  E.  H.  Jones.  . 

IV.  Principal  Cairns  oflFered  prayer. 

.6  Chairman :  Christian  friends, — I  think  it  is  a  matter  for  great 
itulation  that  the  Christian  Missions  of  all  denominations,  with 
ew  exceptions,  have  decided  to  gather  together  in  this  great 
•ence  to  strengthen  each  other's  hands  and  to  make  it  plain  to 
B  world  that  they  are  united  with  one  heart  and  one  mind  in 
reat  object.  I  am  told  by  Missionaries  who  come  back  to  us 
listant  lands  that  there  they  do  not  feel  those  small  The  unity  ahrou 
inces  that  we  think  so  much  of  here  at  home,  but  ^•^^  »*  !»<»»•• 
tie  demands  upon  their  work  are  such  as  to  draw  true  Christians 
and  closer  together ;  and  it  is  for  us  here  so  to  realise  the  force 
le  urgency  of  the  work  that  we  may  draw  closer  and  closer 
er,  whether  we  belong  to  a  Nonconformist  body,  or  to  a  part 
Episcopal  Church  of  this  country,  or  to  any  other  Christian 
80  that  there  may  be  no  spirit  of  exclusion — no  false  barrier 
has  no  substantial  existence — ^to  prevent  us  joining  before  the 
I  of  God  in  one  supplication  that  His  blessing  may  rest  upon 

3  are  gathered  here  this  evening  specially  to  consider  the  work 
dagascar  and  in  South  Africa.  Either  of  these  fields  would  be 
h  for  one  Conference.  We  have  in  Madagascar  a  remarkable 
y,  which  will  be  told  you  here  from  this  platform.  And  in 
we  have  many  dark  problems  to  be  solved.  The  time  would 
ae  to  tell  of  such  men  as  Li\angstone  and  Moflfat  and  many 
i  who  have  recently  endeavoured  to  open  up  the  way  into  the 
-discovered  country  where  those  wonderful  lakes  have  been 
.    But  I  am  quite  sure  of  this,  that  having  set  your  hand  to 
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the  plough  you  will  not  turn  back,  but  that  you  will  devote  yotL 
selves  more  and  more,  to  this  work,  and  encourage  those  who  represea 
Kastpi«M<m  you  and  who  go  forth  to  this  labour,  until  the  time  she 
with  the  work,  come  wheu  the  tribes  of  Africa  shall  learn  to  live  in  uni« 
and  in  peace,  when  slavery  shall  be  done  away  with,  when  the  cca 
and  heartless  Arab  shall  be  restrained,  when  the  glorious  law  of  t " 
Gospel  of  Christ  shall  cover  the  whole  of  that  great  continent,  as  ^ 
desire  to  see  it  do  the  whole  world.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  detL3 
you  with  any  speech.  I  find  upon  the  programme  the  names  of 
many  gentlemen  well  able  to  speak  upon  these  subjects  from  persoK 
knowledge  that  I  feel  it  is  only  just  and  fair  to  them  that  they  shocz 
have  all  the  time  at  our  disposal.  I  have  now  very  great  please 
indeed  in  calling  upon  Mr.  Cousins,  who  has  represented  the  Lond 
Missionary  Society  in  Madagascar,  to  address  you  for  twenty  minut.^ 

Bev.  W.  E.  Cousins  (L.M.S.,  from  Sladagascar) :  Mr.  Chairma 

Chnstian  friends,  and  fellow-workers  in  the  kingdom  of  God, — I  fe* 

iffii<!iiriimr  much  hampered  in  standing  before  you  to-night,  havin 

"*»•*««•  only  twenty  minutes  allowed  me  in  which  to  give  yo 
some  account  of  the  Madagascar  Mission.  On  the  other  hand  I  fee 
deeply  thankful  that  God  ever  cast  my  lot  in  the  island  of  Madagasc&J 
I  have  always  felt  it  an  honour  to  belong  to  that  Mission,  and  I  hav" 
daily  experience  as  I  move  about  amongst  English  Christians,  tha. 
Madagascar  still  has  a  very  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  all  Christ; 
loving  people. 

The  story  of  the  Martyr  Church  of  Madagascar  is  one  that  wil 
not  be  allowed  to  die,  but  we  depend  not  merely  upon  the  hallowec 
influences  of  the  past  history  of  the  Mission,  but  upon  what  we  havi 
seen  in  these  later  years,  and  what  I  myself  have  been  privilegec 
to  see  since  the  re-opening  of  the  Mission  in  1862.     That  is  quiti 

Fenonai  Guough  to  fill  US  with  the  highest  enthusiasm  and  hope- 
Mcperitnoe.  fuluess.  Let  me  give  you  in  the  briefest  manner  th€ 
contrast  between  what  I  found  in  Madagascar  in  1862,  and  what  I 
left  there  about  a  year  ago.  On  our  arrival  we  found  three  largi 
congregations  in  the  capital,  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  similar  con 
gregations  in  the  surrounding  districts,  and  there  were  seven  o 
eight  hundred  members  of  the  Christian  Church.  There  was 
community  of  nominal  Christians  amounting  to  six  or  seve" 
thousand.  That  was  in  1862.  At  the  present  time  there  are  i 
connection  with  the  London  Society  alone  twelve  hundred  Christia- 
congregations,  a  Christian  community  numbering  two  hundre 
and  fifty  thousand  people,  and  in  connection  with  the  Londo 
Missionary  Society  and  the  Friends'  Foreign  Mission  Associatio 
— for  those  two  work  hand  in  hand — we  have  nearly  one  thousan 
schools  in  Madagascar,  and  in  those  schools  something  like  ox3 
hundred  thousand  Malagasy  children  are  receiving  a  Christia 
education.  These  figures  put  in  this  bare  form  will  suggest  tt 
anyone  at  all  familiar  with  Christian  work  abundant  reason  fiw 
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thankfulness  to  God.  The  Madagascar  Mission  to-day  has  in  it  all 
the  elements  that  appeal  to  the  enthusiasm  and  the  hope  of  Christian 
workers.  I  am  not  dwelling  simply  on  the  past.  As  we  c«i,efor 
look  around  us  to-day  in  Madagascar  we  see  not  only  f»*titttde. 
that  God  was  working  in  far-oflf  years  among  those  Christians  who 
dared  all  for  His  name's  sake,  but  that  He  is  working  stilly  shaping 
them  to  His  will.  Air.  Clark  and  I  have  agreed  not  to  speak  so 
.'much  of  our  individual  Societies  as  concerning  dififerent  branches  of 
the  work.  I  shall  speak  to-day  about  the  work  of  Education,  while 
Mr.  Clark  will  speak  of  the  general  work  of  the  Churches. 

For  six  or  seven  years  after  our  arrival  in  the  country  we  had  some 
twenty  schools,  and  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  scholars.     Then  came  the 
year  1869,  when  tlie  Queen  became  a  Christian  and  was  baptised ;  the  old 
idols  were  cast  to  the  flames,  and  then  came  a  sudden  expansion  in  all 
departments  of  Christian  work.      The  schools  giew   within   three  years 
to  be  three  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  scholars  increased  to  something 
like  fifteen  thousand.     At  the  present  day  we  have  nearly  one  thousand 
schools,  and  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  scholars.     These  are  the  common 
elementary  schools.      You  have  heard   that  to  some  extent 
they  may  be  called  State  schools,  but  I  want  to  make  perfectly   ^^'^JJJJ^' 
dear  to  your  minds    the  relation    in  which   these    schools 
stand  to  the  State.    There  is  a  law  in  Madagascar  at  the  present  time  that 
every  child  between  eight  and  sixteen  must  learn  at  some  school.     A  kind 
of  compulsory  education  exists,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  very 
little  compulsion  in  our  sense  of  the  term.     There  is  a  strong  Government 
wifluence  brought  to  bear  in  favour  of  education,  but  that  is 
about  all.     The  native  Government  says  to  the  parent,  "  Choose  ®^*^*iJ^^J^ 
fop  yourself     The  child  must  learn  to  read  and  write :  you 
D^y  choose  the  school."     The  State  provides  no  schools ;  it  spends  not  a 
^Mthing  in  grants  in  aid;  it  does  nothing  to  provide  schoolmasters;  it 
"pes  not  even  examine  and  test  the  results  of  our  work ;  but  there  is  a 
y^d  of   moral    influence  making  the  people  feel   that    their  rulers  ai*e 
^^   favour  of  education.     The  only   Fchools  to  which  the  cliildren  can 
&*  ure  the  Mission  schools,  for  no  othei-s  exist.     The  parents  choose  for 
theiixselves.     Some  come  to  the  London  Society,  some  to  the  schools  of 
^'le  Kom'egian  Society,  some  to  the  schools  of  the  Propagation  Society, 
^^  some  to  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits.      As  in  the  beginning  so  in 
•^cb©  later  years  Missionaries  alone  are  the  mainstay  and  very  Hfe  of  the 
Y^*2ational  work.     In  some  countries  Missionaries  find  that  Eduoati«i  tli« 
!*^®  natives  have  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  education.     It     work  of 
^   Uot  so  in   Madagascar.     Everything  from   the   reduction  ■i»rioiiariet. 
^  the  language  upwards  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  work  of  Missionaries. 
■^«e  Missionai-ies  of  the  London  Society  laid  the  foundation  seventy  years 
*So,  and  upon  that  foundation  we  are  building  still.     We  have  two  gentle- 
?^ii  who  spend  their  whole  time  in  examining  the  schools.     They  take 
V^^  the  pojsition  of  Government  examiners  here,  and  they  have  done  very 
'^^^ch  to  raise  the  standai-d  of  education;  and  we  have  adopted  regular 
^•mdarda,  and  the  results  of  the  examinations  are  carefully  tabulated, 
T'^^i  the  school  that  has  the  most  passes  in  the  sixth  standard  considers 
^^^If  to  have  attained  an  honourable  position. 

Then  we  have  the  higher  schools.    There  are  four  of  them  especially  in 
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the  capital — two  belong  to  the  Friends  and  two  to  the  London  Society. 
There  are  also  two  for  girls  under  the  care  of  Miss  Gilpin,  Miss  Herbert, 

Miss  Bliss,  and  Miss  Craven.    There  is  a  fine  school  for  training 
^©oS"   schoolmasters  under  Mr.  Kichardson ;  also  a  high  school,  under 

the  command  of  Mr.  Standing  and  Mr.  Johnson,  belonging  to 
the  Friends*  Mission.  Then  I  come  to  what  we  consider  the  crowning  point 
of  our  educational  work  in  Madagascar — the  work  of  our  college.  If  you 
were  to  travel  to  the  capital,  as  soon  as  you  came  in  sight  of  the  hill  oc 

which  it  stands,  one  building  would  stand  out  prominently  before 
''ooUeM.*    your  gaze — the  London  Missionary  Society's  College.     There 

is  also  an  institution  for  training  native  pastors  belonging  to 
the  Norwegian  Society — the  Superintendent  of  which  I  am  happy  to 
see  on  the  platform.  There  is  another  belonging  to  the  Propagation 
Society ;  but  I  think  that  all  who  are  interested  in  Madagascar  will  allow 
that  the  London  Missionary  Society  bears  tho  palm.  It  is  the  oldest 
labourer  in  this  field,  and  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  it  has  the  widest  in- 
fluence. Some  three  hundi-ed  men  have  passed  through  tho  college.  At  first 
it  was  a  theological  college :  now  about  one-third  of  the  students  are  secular 
students,  many  of  them  young  men  belonging  to  the  higher  families.  Not 
only  are  these  young  men — the  secular  students,  properly  so  called — 
employed  in  Government  service,  but  some  of  us  have  at  times  been  greatly 
disappointed  because  so  many  of  our  ministerial  students  have  after  a  few 
years  been  called  away  by  the  Government,  which  claims  the  personal 
service  of  every  native. 

If  you  were  to  land  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Madagascar  to-day,  probably 
you  would  see  a  gentleman  with  a  cocked  hat,  and  with  gold  epaulettes  and 
gold  lace,  and  with  a  band  of  music  and  hundreds  accompanying  him.  He  is 
A  OoT«rnor  ^^®  Govemor — the  representative  of  the  Queen ;  but  if  you 
iduoated  at  the  visited  him  privately  you  would  hear  him  talk  of  Mr.  Toy  and 
ooiieye.  ]^j.^  George  Cousins,  to  whom  he  owed  his  education  in  the 
London  Missionary  College.  These  were  the  two  founders  of  the  college. 
They  have  left  their  stamp  upon  it,  and  are  remembered  with  love  and 
admiration  by  their  old  students.  I  have  never  been  able  to  share  alto- 
gether in  the  feelings  of  those  who  express  themselves  so  gieatly  disappointed 
that  these  men  were  taken  for  Government  positions.  I  believe  the 
Grovernment  requires  the  service  of  honest  and  intelligent  men;  and  if 
these  men  are  to  be  found  nowhere  else,  I  think  we  should  rejoice  that 
they  have  been  provided  in  this  manner.  I  am  quite  certain  that  the 
present  Grovernor  of  Tamatave,  who  held  that  position  throughout  all  th 
trying  period  of  the  French  occupation,  owed  very  much  to  the  training 
ho  had  received  in  the  college. 

This,  then,  is  how  we  are  trying  to  influence  the  Malagasy  to- 
day. We  have  a  large  and  ever  growing  work,  and  I  think  I  am 
justified  in  saying  that  this  work  is  carried  on  very  cheaply  in- 
itiaaohaap  deed.  It  Only  costs  £1,700  to  carry  on  this  great  college, 
^'wi^  these  various  training  institutions,  and  nearly  one 
thousand  schools.  That  is  a  cheap  work,  and  it  is  a  promising  work 
We  have  seen  the  results  of  it  again  and  again.  We  are  seeing  now 
a  new  generation  growing  up  around  us  ;  and  who  are  the  men  who 
take  the  first  positions  in  Madagascar  to-day  ?  They  are  the  men 
that  we  have  had  the  training  of— they  were  boys  in  our  schools. 
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Ve  see  them  around  us  living  Christian  lives,  and  although  some  of 
hem  pass  into  the  service  of  the  Government,  still  they  remember 
iey  are  the  sen'ants  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  So  that  I  think  we 
iBj  feel  that  God  has  been  blessing  us  in  this  work  of  training. 

It  is  not  a  secular  work,  it  is  a  religious  work.  I  think  I 
Kpress  the  feelings  of  every  Missionary  in  Madagascar  when  I  say 
lat  what  we  desire  is,  that  there  shall  come  intoABdareiifioo* 
aese  schools  a  stronger  religious  influence.  It  is  not  ^^^ 
I  ways  easy  to  get  just  the  right  men  as  teachers,  but  we  are 
ratified  to  know  that  within  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a 
erceptible  change  in  this  direction.  There  are  more  teachers  who 
ake  an  interest  in  their  scholars  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  and 
rho  wish  to  see  them  become  followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  than  there 
rere  a  few  years  ago.  The  very  first  book  that  a  Malagasy  child 
idll  read  is  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  which  is  given  to  the  children 
Arough  the  generosity  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
Thousands  of  these  single  gospels  are  sent  out  to  us,  and  we  give 
them  very  freely  to  every  child  who  acquires  the  art  of  reading. 
But  the  child  is  not  content  with  that ;  he  likes  to  have  a  fourpenny 
Testament.  This,  though  sold  to  the  natives  for  four-  xdafwy 
pence,  actually  costs  sevenpence.  That,  again,  is  due  to  children  and  tht 
the  liberality  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  ^^•'■*«*«*^ 
The  ambition  of  these  young  scholars  is  that  they  may  obtain  for 
themselves  this  precious  book,  and  read  it ;  and  many  of  these  little 
children  are  becoming  members  of  the  Bible  Keaders'  Union.  I 
think  we  have  about  four  thousand  of  them  who  have  joined  that 
l^aion.  What  we  work  for  in  Madagascar  is  this,  that  we  may  more 
wid  more  influence  these  children  in  the  right  direction,  working  on  th« 
*od  that  God  may  grant  us  increasingly  the  fruits  of  our  y««°r' 
^bours  as  these  children  grow  up  to  men  and  women,  that  they  may 
^nd  on  to  the  coming  generation  the  Word  of  God  which  their  fathers 
Reived.  We  feel  we  are  working  for  the  future ;  we  are  fashioning 
^G  people  that  they  may  be  God's  true  servants;  we  are  working 
pen  a  whole  nation.  Sometimes  we  cannot  point  to  individual 
^ilversions  as  the  result  of  our  labours,  but  we  do  see  a  great  change 
^Bsing  over  the  face  of  the  whole  nation ;  and  to  raise  such  a  nation 
*  a  work  worth  living  for,  and  worth  dying  for. 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Clark  (Friends'  Foreign  Mission,  Madagascar) :  Mr. 
'hairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — I  can  hardly  describe  to  you  the 
•leasure  which  it  gives  me  to  stand  on  this  platform  to-night  to  say 
few  words  in  regard  to  the  great  work  in  Madagascar,  as  represent- 
3g  the  Friends'  Foreign  Missionary  Association.  Mr.  Cousins  has 
ightly  told  you  that  the  two  Societies — the  great  London  Two  sodetiei 
tissionary  Society  and  the  very  much  smaller  Society  oo-oporating. 
^presenting  the  Society  of  Friends — are  working  harmoniously 
jgether  in  Madagascar,  and  have  done  so  for  a  considerable  number 
f  years.     Much  has  been  saic'  in  this  Conference  about  co-operation 
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between  Missionary  Societies.  I  wish  yon  could  go  to  the  centn 
of  the  island,  and  to  the  capital,  to  see  how  these  two  Societies  an 
enabled  by  God  to  work  hand-in-hand  for  the  advancement  of  HL 
kingdom.  Mr.  Cousins  has  told  you  he  would  not  speak  very  definiteb 
with  regard  to  the  work  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  neithe 
shall  I  with  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Friends*  Association,  bu 
rather,  with  your  permission,  I  will  give  you,  in  the  short  time  at  mj 
disposal,  and  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  a  correct  idea  of  the  presen 
state  of  the  Churches  in  Madagascar. 

In  the  year   1871   I  first  went  to  Madagascar;    at  that  time  th< 

Churches  may  be  said  to  have  been  at  flood  height.     The  late  Queen  hai 

inflttenwofthe^^^  on  tho  throne  a  year  or  two.     She  had  adopted  Chris 

aueeB*!  oon-   tianity,  and  because  she  had  begun  *'  to  pray,"  all  tlie  people 

▼enion.  speaking  roughly,  had  also  begun  "to  pray."  Each  littl< 
village  had  put  up  its  mud  chapel,  and  these  were  crowded  every  Sunday. 

1  used  to  go  into  the  country  on  a  Sunday  morning  and  see  thos 
places  full  of  people  with  their  dirty  faces  and  dirty  clothing — heathenisD 
stamped  on  their  very  countenances.  I  used  to  wonder  in  my  small  faitl 
how  ever  the  grace  of  God  could  penetrate  into  their  hearts.  I  wisl 
I  could  picture  to  you  the  condition  of  these  churches  then  and  now 
Then,  it  was  one  mass  of  dark  heathenism.  Now,  the  people  have  begui 
to  understand  that  there  is  no  compulsion — that  if  they  wisl 
«be  Churo^  to  pray  tbey  may,  and  if  not  they  may  stay  away ;  and  so  yoi 
•will  find  the  attendance  fewer  in  numbers ;  but  you  will  find  mei 
and  women  sitting  clothed  and  in  their  right  mind,  with  bright  intelligem 
faces ;  and  you  see  their  dark  faces  lit  up  as  they  listen  to  you  when  yoi 
preach  to  thorn  and  tell  them  of  Jesus  Christ  and  salvation  througl 
Him.  Do  not  raisuudorstand  me, — do  not  go  away  Avith  tho  idea  thai 
Mr.  Clark  or  Mr.  Cousins  has  said  that  all  is  perfect  in  Madagascar 
and  that  we  may  now  fetch  Hovas  from  the  centre  of  tho  island,  and  pui 
them  down  to  bo  Missionaries  in  London.  No,  it  is  very  far  from  this 
But  consider  for  a  moment.  Is  all  right  in  tho  city  of  London  ?  Yoi 
know  it  is  not.  So  if  there  was  any  use  in  doing  so,  I  could  open  befon 
you  a  gulf  of  sin  and  filth  and  wickedness  in  Madagascar  Avhich  it  wouk 
shock  you  to  look  into.  Often  we  are  tempted  to  be  discouraged  when  w( 
see  one  or  other  of  those  whom  Mr.  Cousins  has  described  as  coming  out  ot 
heathenism  fall  into  it  again,  but  we  are  not  cast  down  because  we  knov 
these  things  take  place  in  England  as  well  as  in  Madagascar.  Yes,  then 
is  still  very  much  to  be  done,  and  wo  are  only  at  the  very  beginning  of  th< 
work.  Tlie  mustard  seed  has  been  sown ;  it  is  growing,  and  it  will  stil 
grow  until  it  becomes  a  large  tree  under  Avhich  all  the  inhabitants  of  thai 
large  island  can  rest,  feeling  that  Jesus  Chi-ist  is  indeed  their  God  am 
Saviour. 

The  great  testing  time  of  persecution  in  Madagascar  has  beer 
alluded  to ;  but  we  do  not  rest  on  the  past ;  and  many  of  you  kno^ 
TheXaiaruy  that  during  the  past  few  years  the  Malagasy  Church  hai 
ohurohtettwi.  bccu  tcstcd  again, — during  the  time  of  the  war ;  and  I  an 
here  to  tell  you  to-night  that  it  is  my  firm  belief — and  I  believe  Mr. 
Cousins  will  confirm  it — that  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Madagascar  ij 
stronger  now  than  it  was  before  the  war.    There  were  those  who  told 
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ns  tbat  which  they  called  the  mushroom  growth  of  Christianity  which 
had  sprang  up  in  a  day  would  at  once  melt  away  when  the  first  bomb 
iras  sent  by  the  French  into  the  island,     ilas  it  done  so  ?    The 
storm  has  come,  the  winds  have  blown,  the  rains  have  beaten  on 
that  house,  but  it  has  not  fallen,  and  why  ?    Because  it  was  founded 
on  the  Bock.     What  are  the  facts  of  the  case  ?     Some  of    onaflm 
us  were  there  in  the  capital  during  the  time  of  the  war.    foundation. 
When  the  French  began  to  bombard  the  ports,  there  was  a  large 
nnmber  of  French  subjects  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital.    If 
those  Frenchmen  had  been  murdered  in  cold  blood  we  should  not 
have  been  surprised.     I  think  it  was  a  wicked  thing  for  the  French 
nation  thus  to  tempt,  as  it  were,  the  Malagasy  Government.     But 
what  did  the   Government  do?      Did  they   allow  the  TheKaUgaty 
French  to  be  murdered?     No,  they  collected  them  to-*»d*J^»F'«ach. 
gether  and  sent  them  under  a  strong  guard  to  the  coast,  and  very 
nearly  into  the  lines  of  the  French  at  Tamatave ;  and  when  the 
French  officer  saw  them  he  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes,  and  he 
added,  "  The  Hovas  cannot  be  quite  the  barbarians  we  have  taken 
them  to  be." 

It  was  interesting  to  notice  how,  during  the  war,  the  preachers 
tnmed  to  the  Old  Testament  history — the  attacks  made  by  the 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians  on  the  Jewish  nation,  and  they  seemed 
to  believe  that  Gtxi  would  interfere  for  them  as  He  did  for  the  Jews  of 
old.  Did  He  not  interfere  ?  I  believe  He  did.  I  believe  in  prayer, 
and  I  believe  the  Malagasy  Church  and  nation  were  saved  by  prayer. 
The  centre  of  the  island  may  be  said  to  have  been  at  Their  reUance  on 
that  time  almost  one  large  prayer  meeting.  What  have  p«yer. 
I  seen?  I  have  seen  a  young  man  kneel  down  in  the  pulpit,  and  I 
kiTe  heard  him  pray,  with  tears  running  down  his  cheeks,  that  God 
^ould  be  pleased  to  do — what  ?  To  destroy  all  the  French  soldiers  ? 
^0,  but  that  God  would  be  pleased  to  take  the  French  soldiers  back 
again  safe  and  sound  to  their  wives  and  children  in  France.  I  do  not 
niean  to  say  they  did  not  pray  that  God  would  help  them  to  conquer 
the  French ;  but  they  did  also  in  some  degree  carry  out  the  words  of 
the  Saviour  when  He  commanded  them  to  "  love  their  enemies." 

In  fatare  years,  when  that  war  is  looked  back  upon  by  the  Malagasy 
People,  what  will  they  say  ?  They  will  say  thL?s,  that  it  was  during  tho 
y®*^  of  the  war,  when  the  French  were  committing  all  kinds  of  atrocities 
^^  the  coast,  that  the  Sunday  school  movement  in  Antana- 
'^^vo  took  firm  hold  of  the  people.  I  think  that  is  something  ^^^^^  •'^^^* 
^  thank  Gkxl  for.  I  cannot  go  into  theories  as  to  how  that  was  brought 
***^Ut,  but  I  do  believe  that  Grod  was  speaking  to  the  young  men  and 
*^^en  by  the  bombs  of  the  French,  and  telling  them  that  they  had  some 
J*'^i'k  to  do  for  Him.  And  now  the  Sunday  school  movement  in  the  capital 
i^  become  almost  as  much  an  institution  as  it  is  in  London.  The  Hovos 
^  the  capital  have  a  Home  Missionary  Society,  established  fourteen  or 
J^teen  yeai's  ago,  and  I  suppose  sixteen  or  seventeen  hundred  pounds  have 
"^n  nosed  by  the  natives  themselves  for  sending  out  Missionaries  to  other 
^^^^ts  of  the  island.    When  you  pan  buy  a  chicken  for  threepence  and  a 
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pound  of  beef  for  a  penny,  you  will  understand  that  money  goes  very 
much  further  there  than  it  does  here.  I  was  for  many  years  treasurer 
Their  Horn*  ^^  ^^^  Association,  and  on  one  occasion  during  the  war,  at 
xuuoiuxy  a  meeting  of  more  than  a  thousand  people,  I  had  to  tell  them 
^^^^*  that  the  treasury  was  empty,  and  that  unless  they  produced 
more  money  the  Society  would  collapse.  Although  the  war  was  going 
on  one  after  another  said,  "  We  won't  let  the  Society  die ; "  and  in  a  very 
short  time  ^120  was  paid  in,  and  the  Society  has  never  looked  back  since. 
A  very  short  time  before  Mr.  Cousins  and  myself  left  the  island  a  large 
meeting  was  held  in  the  capital,  a  meeting  of  one  thousand  four  hundred 
people,  and  four  young  men  stood  up  and  bade  good-bye  to  the  people 
because  they  were  going  to  distant  parts  of  the  island  as  Missionaries  to 
spread  the  Gospel.  I  think  I  have  proved  my  case,  that  the  Church  of 
God  in  Madagascar  is  stronger  and  more  robust  in  every  way  than  it 
was  before  the  war. 

With  regard  to  the  slavery  question,  about  which  inquiry  has  been 
made,  I  admit  that  is  a  very  diflBcult  matter,  but  we  must  always 
remember  this,  that  in  Madagascar  every  person  may  be  said  to  be  a 
CtoverBBMiit  slave  of  the  Queen,  and  he  has  to  go  whither  the  Prime 
MTviM.  Minister  in  her  name  likes  to  send  him.  We  find  that 
with  regard  to  this  enforced  Government  service,  that  very  often  the 
slave  is  better  off  than  the  free  man.  I  do  not  mean  that  that 
justifies  slavery, — far  from  it — because  I  think  it  is  a  woful  case  for  any 
country  when  it  can  be  said  that  the  free  men  are  worse  off  than  the 
slaves.  But  this  I  do  say,  that  these  two  things  are  so  interwoven 
together  that  it  is  sometimes  diflicult  to  say  which  is  the  greater 
evil ;  and  many  of  us  believe  that  when  the  Government  service  goes, 
as  I  believe  it  will  go,  slavery  will  go  with  it. 

I  spoke,  dear  friends,  of  this  wonderful  work  that  is  going  on  in 
Madagascar.  I  wish  I  could  transplant  every  one  of  you  there  so 
that  you  might  see  it  with  your  own  eyes.  We  are,  I  believe,  mould- 
ing that  nation  for  God ;  and  I  ask  you  to  join  your 
*^^  *  prayers  with  ours  that  this  work  may  go  on  until  from 
the  north  to  the  south,  from  the  east  to  the  west,  it  may  be  said 
that  all  the  people  know  the  one  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
He  has  sent,  and  that  the  time  may  come  when  in  that  great  island 
Jesus  Christ  may  see  of  the  travail  of  His  soul  and  be  satisfied. 

Eev.  A.  Boegner  (Secretary,  Paris  Missionary  Society,  from 
Basutoland)  :  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — Fifty  years  ago  the  chief  of 
Origin  of  tha  o^e  of  the  tribes  of  South  Africa  received  the  visit  of  a 
Batato  Musion.  Griqua  merchant.  That  man  sold  to  him  the  first  gun 
which  was  introduced  into  the  country.  After  the  matter  was  settled, 
the  merchant  said  to  the  chief,  "  There  is  something  better  to  buy 
than  that  gun ;  it  is  the  thuto "  (that  is  to  say,  the  doctrine,  the 
Gospel).  "And  what  is  that?"  said  the  chief.  "Oh I  it  is  some- 
thing which  brings  with  it  the  best  good ;  this  gun  brings  death, 
but  that  thuto  brings  life."  "  And  how  may  I  purchase  it  ?  "  "  You 
must  send  to  Philipolis^and  ask  for  Missionaries."    The  chief  did  so; 
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is  message  was  brought  to  three  young  Frenchmen,  descendants 
'  the  persecuted  Huguenots,  Casalis,  Arbousset,  and  Gosselin,  who 
id  just  arrived  from  Capetown,  and  who,  in  answer  to  that  message, 
me  and  began  that  blessed  Missionary  work  among  the  Basutos  of 
oshesh,  which  has  been  from  that  day  carried  on  by  the  united  forces 

the  whole  of  French-speaking  Protestantism,  which  it  was  my 
ivilege  to  visit  five  years  ago,  and  on  which  I  am  invited  to  say 
mething  this  evening. 

As  the  following  speaker,  my  respected  friend  M.  Appia,  will 
ive  an  opportunity  of  saying  something  about  the  special  features 

the  Mission,  and  about  what  may  be  called  the  elements  of  its 
.ccess,  I  shall  only  dwell  on  the  results  which,  by  God's  blessings, 
ive  been  granted  to  our  eflforts.  The  first  result  weiheirnatiwuaity 
ive  obtained  is,  the  preservation  to  this  day  of  a  pwienred. 
itionality  which  is  called  by  God  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
BBtinies  of  South  Africa.  No  doubt  that  the  geographical  situation 
r  Basutoland,  which  makes  it  a  natural  stronghold,  and  also  the 
ction  of  England,  have  both  had  their  share  in  that  important  result, 
tut  that  action  itself  would  not  have  been  sufficient  without  the 
iresence  of  the  Missionaries,  who  have  more  than  once  saved  the 
ribe  from  destruction  by  their  advice  and  by  their  intervention. 
W^ithout  that  intervention  the  Basutos  would  long  ago  have  been 
mingled  with  that  dust  of  broken  nationalities  which  covers  a  large 
portion  of  South  Africa.  Both  the  Government  in  official  publications 
and  the  Basutos  themselves  have  acknowledged  the  fact,  and  during 
the  days  of  the  half-century's  jubilee  of  the  Mission,  one  of  the  sen- 
«nces  I  heard  the  most  frequently  from  the  natives  was,  "  You 
J^ve  saved  our  nation  from  destruction ;  we  bless  your  name." 

On  the  side  of  education  the  result  is  nearly  eighty  elementary  schools, 
*ving  together  4,666  pupils;  one  normal  school  with  fifty-six  pupils,  of 
hoin  a  good    number   obtain    every  year  the  Government 
^acher's  Certificate,  and  some  of  them  with  honours;   ^^^tJ^^^m^ 
gher  girls'  school,  which  has  had  thirty  op  forty  pupils  and 

tiow  reorganLied  after  some  years'  interruption;  one  industrial  school 
th  fifteen  pupils,  who  have  recently  given  proof  of  their  ability;  one 
l>lical  school  for  catechists  with  thii'ty-six  pupils,  and  one  theological 
tiool,  recently  foimded,  and  now  in  a  flourishing  condition.  And,  finally, 
^  spiritual  progress  realised  by  our  ministry  will  be  shown  by  the  fact 
^t  we  have  now  in  Basutoland  fifteen  stations,  ninety-four  out-stations, 
Ueteen  Missionaries,  136  native  workers,  6,029  communicants,  and  3,412 
Xechumens. 

What  shall  be  the  future  of  that  work  ?  Pessimism  has  also  its 
presentatives  among  us,  and  sometimes  we  hear  about  the  coming 
Jstruction  of  the  tribe.  Still  it  has  happened  that  when  the 
tnation  eeemed  to  be  the  worst,  God's  deliverance  came  so  as  to 
ake  us  ashamed  of  our  little  faith  and  our  want  of  hope.  Let  me 
st  point  at  three  recent  facts  in  which  that  deliverance  very  clearly 
)pears.  Some  years  ago  the  disarmament  war  brought  the  national 
:istence  of  the  Basutos  into  a  great  danger ;  but  the  danger  is  over, 
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>nr?  ! >*-  r;';  ^r  :y  -Li*  *scizsi'.-p^  Tse-  ■>£  ihfiir  temtorr  and  their  on 
■rrijf:::r  rn.  '^l*  r=-  .-Ftr«»*ir:r.  "ije-  .ianor  Taific  had  begrm  to  exert  i 
;,w»>,KNi,  -f  ."TtT-.j^s  .n  -L*  oxrzrr^.  -nreatKiing  both  the  moral  an 
=•■•••»*•  -:-.#^  .-."iic^u  _ife-  if  "ne-  Tibe.  The  Missionaries  wamc 
'  *>  .rf»rr,  p.  -i.d*  l.-ircniw  Trs.rpd.  anr  "hen  i  wonderful  improvemei 
fT.r,^ir.>r!  -tTr..-r.^  "iii*  :ianTPa  "hemseivea:  a  emHide  against  stron 
fr-r, ,-  r',a  xrir!f>.  in.i  "ill? -?s^«iiTr"T3a  .*onqnered.  The  danger  van i she 
:'*- 1-  ,  ■  :rr..»  T'-.e  ..-uir  :.r^»L::^  I  liire  "o  refer  to  is  the  greatest  of  al 
;jnrT-.  /  -!.P  rijit  -••nr  xnti  :iaa  ^nmrett  to  diat  Mission — in  answer  t 
/^riiA--*  ->rrfr-*»r — -m  inrifTPST^if  renvai  iTnongst  the  heathen.  In  th 
♦  i-rr^*  ^f  on#»  iTiinon,  iToniia.  3iore  Than  ieven  hundred  inqnirei 
,,'^-.  t,  r/irr\  *.-,p:r  naoutf.  imi  m  "iie  Thoie  .xinntrv  there  has  been  i 
.'^  V-r  mr.ntr.*  m  uiiiirion  rt  Jil-^  jomnmnicanrs.  and  of  1,167  catc 
-!.iirn*-Tt5».  "^'^  pmi5e  'ind  :br  lil  "ht^^e  Tokens  of  His  protection,  ant 
ro   -Jiv^  *;-i^  ^^r^Pt^'.z  aope  ".lar  "hi*  Buauro  Mission  may  bring  grea 

*>ir  ^\\rjr\  ror  '*ar.ivhi.srij  in  Mbm;a  has  pupils  from,  the  Cape  Colonj 
Tr  .ni  *he  Ot-^h  cp>  Fr^p  ??r.irt»,  rnm  "Jiat  DLunond  Fieiiis.  and  from  difieren 

r^f^x^^  %i  the  Trazgrini.  .imt  erfai  on  the  banks  of  the  Uppe 
'*2l!!2*'    ZftTTiiv^i  'her^  ar*  Eiksin  ..•arefhibts  wcpkina:  with  our  Missioc 

Ar**<»,  Af-  «l.:ii'.;ir'i  ;irLii  his  fi?ilu^-wrjrkBrs.  Oar  onlv  care  oomc 
fr'-^m  *hA  ;*#^tiat  coc^r'v  -if  Baauc.:ianiL  Some  vears  aeo  the  i^rork  c 
'*"  if!7.'i-.vftti/-,n.  'Th'.<*h  h;i»i  !')*»en  carriet  jn  by  natiYe  eatechists^  was  entirel 
»'"'' ''Mpry,r*{ri7;  *h<5  rcilet,-tii:r:s  of  the  chmxhes  produced  nearly  £\fi{M 
T . . *  fi  ^-  M'  '^ .H nr. ^ .  Ti"*i»r»  ■'i ; vr. r.-j  '. iir«t«  Tt::i r <  the  mirvi^sft  failed.  Last  vc ar 
t  ,-■  v'/'y;  v.t  £^^  j;rotar-i].  -rh ich  wi^  oalLdd  r.jrmeriy  the  granary  of  Scut 
A  f.'y.i,  hn^  rv*  r>ki.  t^ij  •.-,  .^-rxr*  its  crain.  and  is  gr»:wing  po^rrer  and  pocre 
»//  hi'-  *^;.^  ^/.ii<';/'t;or.H  srlTirri  I;i5t  vear  LaTe  amiciiiiced  to  cnlr  jf640  instea 
^f  ./»///;.  ^rri  ^h^  ''.tl.^'r  fi-V.  the  ?cho«:l  grants  paid  by  the  Govemmer 
^  ft  '»'.'■-  ^ryr /]:./■/.  of  fhe  fax  Lave  been  very  mnch  reduced,  so  that  we  aa 
f,/,v/  f.\,\,2(f\  u,  fjy  U>T  h^Ip.  Persons  *ay  acmetimes  to  ns,  **  In  Basutolan 
y"i  ,'1^^  ^'iU'.T.^  irr  lrA.^\^rAr  We  answer.  ''Xo.  we  are  working  fc 
f),f\'^."  ^f,,\  ^t'.  think  that  we  have  aright  to  expect  some  assistanc 
U'Ut  f>nt  Kr.j^li.i-h  bi^.'thren.  We  have  never  made  collections  in  England 
^^^    >/iit  th^  moment  is  ccme  when  seme  help  is  necessary.     Othc 

ftTf(f^ut  diitif*s  are  pres&ing  upon  as,  and  we  can  no  more  do  a. 
n,hf.  'r<  ftu/tfifttry  ft/r  fh^  present  needs  of  Basatoland.  This  we  are  oblige^ 
/'iO.//nj/h  fliirt^i Fitly,  to  Kay  to  yea.  That  country  is  under  your  rule 
/'  tf.t  fr/tr ttt,t\  )i#'|j>  iifi,  that  wc may  bring  to  its  aid  the  noble  and  beautifi 
v.niU  ¥/iiit}i  Horl  iiuH  granted  us  to  do  for  the  glory  of  His  name. 

lUv.  0.  Appia  (Paris  Missionary  Society):  Allow  me,  sir,  t 
f»'|/iri  ¥f'il)i  f  liMnk  iiig  you  for  the  way  in  which  you  introduced  a  Frenct 
i.#rHi«xiraftii    "»Mri.      When  Louis  XIV.  made  a  law  that  no  Frenc 

Wiitinrrit.  iVofr-KfiiTit  Hhould  ever  instruct  and  baptise  a  heathe 
tfifin  h«'  lilllpi-xjifrli'd  Umt  two  representatives  of  the  French  Missior 
nry  HnvMy  ^oiiM  coirH'  here  to  this  meeting  to  speak  of  six  thousan 
l«i|»llM»'fl  I'dnviTlH  iti  HuHutoland,  and  that  they  would  have  met  wi* 
fjiinptu  fviMi  ii>(iiinMt  Homun  Catholic  Missions. 

I  iijjpriir   lipfnic  you  us  a  member  of  a  Society  which  Grod  h.^ 
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honoured  in  giving  it  a  special  field.  The  South  African  Mission- 
fields  are  popular  in  France,  I  believe,  because  our  God  has  given 
us  those  fields.  We  had  not  the  strength  to  pave  the  xhe  societj'i 
way  with  graves  as  the  Moravians,  and  as  the  noble  »p«tt*iaaid. 
Church  Missionary  Society  and  others  have  done.  We  were  a  small 
band,  and  God  gave  us  the  most  healthy  place  in  all  Africa.  That  is 
a  wonderful  thing.  We  have  never  lost  one  Missionary  in  that  field 
from  disease.    That  is  the  wisdom  of  God. 

When  the  three  young  unmarried  Frenchmen  who  went  out  to  the  Cape 
left  Gravesend  on  the  11th  November,  1832,  they  might  have  been  asked, 
**  Where  are  you  going  1  What  is  your  object  1  '*  They  would  have  answered , 
"  We  follow  the  star  as  the  wise  men  did :  we  follow  the  promise  of  God  to 
Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  and  we  are  called  to  go  over  to  South 
Africa."  And  God  pointed  out  with  his  own  finger  the  Basuto 
tribe.  Now  if  you  had  asked  them,  "  What  is  your  intention  ?"  ^"^^^^ 
I  think  they  would  have  answered,  "  Not  to  propagate  Anglo- 
Saxon  influence  nor  the  influence  of  the  old  world,  nor  to  propagate  French 
influence,  nor  to  propagate  Dutch  influence,  but  we  go  to  preach  Christ." 
After  six  years  they  had  not  one  soul  converted,  but  sometimes  they  went 
oat  and  worked  out  and  cried,  "  Jesus,  Jesus,  Jesus,  let  the  echo  resound !" 
and  that  was  their  comfort  though  they  saved  no  souls.  They  went  and 
preached  Christ  crucified ;  and  one  day  after  attending  the  chapel  a  man 
^rcntout  and  wept,  and  when  the  ministers  asked  him,  **  What  do  you  weep 
forr  the  man  answered,  **  Because  you  said  the  Son  of  man  was  on  the  cross, 
and  no  man  was  there  to  help  Him."  That  was  the  first  convert.  We  go 
into  tho  field  without  any  special  political  or  national  object.  I  was  in  the 
district  where  Dr.  Mofiat  Avas,  and  when  I  asked  him  to  preside  at  any 
Missionary  meeting  he  did  so,  and  spoke  in  favour  of  the  Mission,  because 
it  had  no  national  or  poHtical  view. 

When  our  dear  brother  Malan  went  to  South  Africa,  a  little  band 
of  twenty-two  negroes  and  three  white  men  went  to  the  Zambesi.    One 
rfthem,  a  poor  ox-driver,  died  of  fever ;  and  when  Mrs.  Collier  put  him 
'mdemeath  the  waggon  she  said,  "  Now,  dear,  you  are  dying ;  shall 
^c  pray  together  ?  "  when  he  answered,  "  No,  I  prays,"  and  he  died. 
Another  went  to  the  Zambesi,  and  there  we  happened  to      Dying 
*^e  that  the  Makololos  were  nothing  but  Basutos.    All  our  te«timoniei, 
^ninslations  were  understood  by  them,  and  one  black  man  died.    Mr. 
Oilier  asked  him  before  he  died,  "  Do  you  not  feel  sad  to  leave  your 
^uniTj?"  but  he  said,  "No,  heaven  is  near."     Now,  I  think,  Mr. 
Collier,  his  wife,  his  nephew,  his  niece,  and  two  Waldensian  youn-* 
***en  carry  on  the  work  which  has  been  begun.     May  God  give  and 
'^intain  the  true  Blissionary  spirit  in  France. 

^ .  Hev.  John  Hackenzie   (L.M.S.,  from  Bechuanaland)  :  Christian 
^^^^nds, — It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  attend  the  meetings  that  are 
S^hg  on,  and  I  feel  it  an  honour  to  be  asked  to  take  cathoUcitj  of 
P^  ia  the  proceedings  this  evening.     I  am  impressed  tJ»«coiifepeM«. 
J  ^^h  the  catholic  nature  of  the  gatherings  now  taking  place,  and 
*  ^nk  that  even  the  platform  to-night  gives  a  fair  representation  of 
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the  catholic  nature  of  this  Conference.  I  may  say  that  I  am  delighted, 
not  only  to  witness  the  numbers  present,  but  especially  to  note  the 
ability,  the  earnestness,  the  enthusiasm,  and  the  freshness  of  the 
speeches  of  some  of  the  American  friends  to  whom  we  have  listened. 
I  think  that  without  being  invidious,  one  may  be  allowed  to  say  that 
the  speeches  of  our  American  friends  have  possessed  those  characteris- 
tics. There  is  a  thought  that  occurs  to  me  in  connection  with  these 
meetings  and  it  is  this, — we  must  not  think  we  are  doing  a  very  great 
thing,  or  that  it  is  a  great  matter  that  such  catholic  gatherings  are 
taking  place.  After  all,  this  is  a  time  not  merely  for  rejoicing  bat 
for  humbling  ourselves,  for  it  is  to  our  disgrace  as  Protestants,  that 
our  propaganda  is  only  one  hundred  years  old.  The  Church  which 
oauMfor  we  condemn — and  as  we  believe,  rightly  condenm — as  to 
humiuty.  its  opinions,  has  always  had  a  propaganda;  but  the  pro- 
paganda of  the  Protestants,  as  we  are  telling  one  another  just  now,  is 
only  one  hundred  years  old.  Now  that  is  a  thought  which  ought  to 
humble  us  and  make  us  prayerful,  even  in  the  circumstances  of 
rejoicing  in  which  we  are  met  together.  For  it  is  nineteen  hundred 
years  since  the  founder  of  our  religion  conceived  that  He  had  a 
religion  not  for  one  nation  only  but  for  mankind ;  since  He  said, 
"  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour,  and  I  will  give  you  rest ; "  "And 
I  if  I  be  lifted  up  will  draw  all  men  to  Myself."  It  is  also  worthy 
of  notice  that,  after  He  was  lifted  up.  His  command  was  not  to  an 
order  in  the  Church,  not  to  any  class  in  the  Church,  but  to  His 
followers  as  such — "  Go  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature." 

From  the  first,  then,  there  was  a  twofold  function  within  the  Christian 
Church — there  was  self-improvement  and  there  was  the  conquest  of  man 
kind ;  for,  from  the  very  first,  Christ  the  Founder  of  Chiistianity  conceiv 
the  idea  of  conquering  mankind  to  His  cross  and  to  Himself.  It  w 
appear  that  the  tendency  from  the  very  first  has  been  to  become  euj 
with  the  self-improvement  part  of  this  twofold  work  as  forming  the 
whole  thing.  The  first  Church  at  Jerusalem  is  a  fair  indication  of  this 
There  was  no  greater  after-triumph  of  Christianity  than  took  place  whe: 
thousands  of  men  were  led  to  believe  in  Christ,  although  but  a  short  timi 
before  lie  had  been  nailed  to  the  cross  as  a  member  of  an  inferior  race 


for  no  Roman  could  be  crucified.     In  those  cii-cumstances  the  first  ChurcKT  -h 

was  formed,  we  may  say,  from  amongst  the  very  murderers  of  our  LoriV zf. 

There  could  be  no  greater  triumph  than  that.     We  I'ead  of  three  thousand- d 

and  five  thousand  and  of  a  great  company  of  the  priests  bein     ^^g 
°"  'obedient  to  the  faith.     But  the  Church  thus  formed  deva 
itself  to  the  work  of  self-improvement  and  of  enjoying  the  Christianit 
which  it  had  just  received.     The  rude  hand  of  persecution  was  needed 
disperse  them ;  and  then  we  are  told  "  they  who  were  scattered  abro^i^d 
went  everywhere  preaching  the  Word."     Now  the  social  questions  of  tfe     le 
fiist  Church  and  the  social  questions  of  to-day  are  pretising  and  importar^^t, 
and  Christianity  is  able  and  willing  to  deal  with  them.     But  the  great^^st 
of  all  questions  is  the  conquest  of  mankind  for  Jesus  Christ.     When  tl*-  4it 
conquest  has  been  achieved,  when  the  Church  and  mankind  are  co-extensi""^re, 
the  self -improvement  of  the  Church  will  become  the  supreme  duty.    Tk^.at 
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sud  will  not  be  attained — to  use  a  modem  expression-— by  levelling  down 
^bose  that  are  elevated,  but  by  levelling  up  those  that  are  in  degradation, 
until  all  shall  attain  to  the  position  of  free  men  in  Christ  Jesus,  and 
diall  be  kings  and  priests  unto  God.  For  some  time  to  come,  the  primary 
dnty  of  the  Church  is  the  conquest  of  mankind  for  Christ. 

I  am  to  speak  for  a  short  time  this  evening  concerning  South  Africa, 
ft  ooantry  with  which  I  have  been  personally  acquainted  and  connected 
onoe  1858.  The  Moravian  Brethren  were  first  in  the  Mission-fi^ld  of  Africa. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  give  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due,  and  to  state  that 
those  brethren,  whose  labours  are  known  amongst  the  snows  of  Greenland 
ft&d  on  the  W^t  Indian  planter's  estate,  were  also  working 
laboriously  in  South  Africa  before  even  the  Missionaries  of  the  ^jjJS^ 
London  Missionary  Society  appeared  on  that  field.  The  London 
Missionary  Society,  or  as  it  was  then  called  "The  Missionary  Society," 
WQtout  its  fiiist  four  evangelists  in  1799  ;  the  Wesleyans  soon  after  that, 
in  1814,  applied  to  the  Cape  Government  for  permission  to  have  a  Wesleyan 
ekpel  in  Cape  Town,  but  they  were  forbidden.  You  see  that  we  have 
tta?elled  a  goo<l  distance  since  then.  In  1820  the  English  Government  sent 
<mt  a  number  of  colonists  to  the  Eastern  Province  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and 
with  that  body  of  colonists  there  were  Wesleyan  preachers  and  teachers. 
The  commencement  of  the  Wesleyan  work,  therefore,  should  be  dated 
from  1820.  The  Scotch  Presbyterian  work  dates,  I  believe,  from  1821.  A 
Society,  the  name  of  which  is  not  any  longer  known,  the  Glasgow  Missionary 
Society,  commenced  its  operations  then.  I  believe  that  the  United 
Resbytorian  Church  and  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  although  separated 
in  their  homes  in  Scotland,  where  there  are  so  many  separations  and  hair 
splittings,  are  united  in  South  Africa.  They  have  only  one  Presbytery 
out  there,  and,  as  it  were,  forget  to  which  Church  they  belong  when  they 
^t  to  South  Africa.  Between  1829  and  1838  the  labours  of  the  Paris 
"Missionary  Society  were  commenced,  concerning  which  we  have  had  the 
Pfeasure  of  listening  to  the  two  excellent  addresses  of  the  gentlemen  who 
^^  preceded  me.  Then  wo  have  the  Berlin  Missionary  Society,  the 
^''^oHcan  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  the  Rhenish  Missionary  Society, 
^6  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts — all  these, 
'^^een  the  years  which  I  have  mentioned,  commenced  their  labours  in 
^"^Ix  Africa.  Between  1849  and  1869  we  have  the  founding  of  the 
^''^vegian  Mission,  the  Ilermannsburg  Mission,  and  last  of  all,  although 
^  least  in  point  of  enterprise,  and  zeal  and  energy,  the  Society  of  the 
^^  Protestant  Churches  of  Switzerland.  So  much  for  the  Societies 
•^"^ring  for  the  evangelisation  of  South  Afiica. 

■^^y  predecessor  in  speaking  of  Basutoland  has  said  that  it  is  an  especially 
^*tiliy  country,  and  that  they  were  wLsely  guided  to  it.     It  would  be  very 
^^^ult  to  guide  anybody  to  an  unhealthy  count ly  in  the  southern  part  of 
^"tl  Africa.    It  is  all  healthy,  and  although  Basutoland  is 
'•Eminently  a  healthy  country,  yet  those  vast  plains  and     **^^^^* 
•^i^aux  which  are  between  four  and  five  thousand  feet  above 
^  Sea  level,  are  all  healthy,  and  you  do  not  come  to  unhealthy  regions 
txl  you  go  into  the  swampy  districts  very  much  farther  to  the  north. 
^^  the  larger  number  of  our  Missionaries  have  died  in  old  age ;  although 
^JP^  are  others  who  died,  as  we  say,  prematurely.     Mary  Livingstone  lies 
^  the  north  bank  of  the  Zambesi ;  Mr.  and  Mi-s.  Helmore  also  lie  in  the 
^^^^'^  district;   and  my  namesake  Bishop  Mackenzie  is  buried  in  that 
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countiy  also,  they  all  having  fallen  victims  to  the  fever  of  that  miAsmaiio 

region.     Indeed,  if  anyone  visits  a  Mission  station  in  South  Africa  and 

comes  upon  the  quiet  churchyard  or  burying  place  of  the 

y     jwnz,  g^^jQQ^  ^Q  ^^  Y^  g^j^  ^  meet  with  the  graves  of  those  who 

have  been  called  away  in  the  prime  of  their  days — in  early  youth,  when  their 
hands  were  strong,  their  heads  were  clear,  their  intellects  were  bright, 
and  their  hearts  were  on  fire  for  God*8  work.  There  was  one  who  fell 
in  the  district  of  Ilala.  He  died  there,,  but  his  body  is  with  us  here  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  David  livingstoue  belonged  to  Africa  as  he  lived 
and  died  for  it ;  but  he  lies  in  Westminster  Abbey  to  testify  that  the  ideal 
of  aggressive  Christianity,  to  seek  and  to  save  the  ignorant  and  the  lost^ 
is  still  dear  to  the  heart  of  England.     May  it  never  be  otherwise ! 

Now  comes  the  question,  What  kind  of  people  are  the  Missionaries 
labouring  among  in  South  Africa?  There  are  two  races  of  people 
there.  There  are  those  whom  philologists  call  the  Gariepine  people 
and  the  Bantu  people.  These  are  new  words,  but  you  had  better 
get  them  into  your  minds ;  it  will  enable  you  to  classify  the  people 
so  easily,  and  you  will  never  have  any  more  difficulty  with  reference 

Eottantou  ^  their  numerous  clan-names.  Those  who  are  called  the 
eierftted.  Gariepine  people  are  the  Hottentots,  the  Korannas,  and 
the  Bushmen ;  and  those  are  the  people  amongst  whom  the  early 
labours  of  Christian  Missionaries  were  carried  on.  What  is  their 
condition  now?  They  are  the  labouring  population  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  they  are  members  of  Christian  Churches  and  of  Christian 
congregations  in  every  village  and  town  throughout  the  Cape  Colony. 
For  instance  in  Port  Elizabeth,  where  you  land,  you  will  find  a 
native  church  and  a  native  pastor.  Both  church  and  pastor  are 
natives  trained  in  Christianity,  Christianity  having  taken  root  among* 
this  class  of  people,  who  were  the  most  degraded  in  the  country  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

You  have   heard  the  question  propounded  by  theorists  as  to 
whether  or  not  Christianity  is  able  to  raise  a  very  degraded  people.    It 
has  been  said  that  it  might  be  suitable  for  other  people,  but  it  is  doubted 
if  it  is  able  to  go  down  and  raise  the  most  degraded.     Now  it  i» 
one  thing  to  sit  in  a  study  and  spin  out  theories,  but  it  is  a  more^ 
satisfactory  thing  to  bring  forward  facts  in  the  history  of  Christianity— 
I  am  not  aware  that  human  language  could  depict  a  more  degraded- 
people  than  those  the  Missionaries  met  with  at  the  beginning  of  th^ 
present  century,  but  now  they  are  clothed  and  in  their  right  mind  r 
and  are  fulfilling  the  duties  of  citizens  in  the  Cape  Colony.     And  no"^ 
only  so,  but  they  take  part  in  the  management  of  native  church( 
thus  fulfilling  the  offices  of  good  subjects  and  good  Christians.     I  ai 
not  aware  that  I  could  say  more  on  their  behalf.     This  is  not  ^ 
theory  as  to  what  Christianity  might  or  might  not  do;  it  is  a  fa(^= 

Proved  by    as  to  wbat  Christianity  has  done  in  those  countries.     An   ^ 

results.       then  quite  in  the  spirit  of  our  meeting  I  ought  to  sjl   ^ 

that  this  has  been  done   not    merely   by   the   London   Missionair", 

Society,  which  has  had  the  greater  share  in  the  raising  of  tho^^ 

Gariepine  natives,  but  that  other  Societies — the  Rhenish  Society,  tt:B< 
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lin  Society,  the  Paris  Society — have  done  the  same  kind  of 
k  in  connection  with  those  most  degraded  people,  the  Hottentots 
he  Cape. 

Then  there  is  another  thing  which  I  have  always  great  pleasure  in 
itioning.     Of  course  the  Missionaries  when  they  went  to  Cape  Colony  in 

first  instance  met  with  opposition  from  the  colonists.     I  do 

say  they  did  so  in  every  instance.     Christ  has  always  His®^^^^^^°"* 
rles3  and  devoted  people  in  every  part  of  the  world,  but  in 
ith  Africa  the  majority  of  the  colonists  were  dead  against  having  their 
ittels  turned  into  men;  they  did  not  want  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
raid  be  brought  to  those  who  were  put  up  to  auction  like  a  horse  or  a 
r.    But  what  is  the  condition  of  things  now  ?     The  colonists,  the  mem-  * 
s  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  instead  of  opposing  Christian  Missions, 
ne  in  the  course  of  time  highly  to  approve  of  them,  and  their  sons  and 
ighters  are  now  engaged  in  the  Mission  work.     Tiio  Dutch  Heformed 
urch  of    the    Cape  Colony — a    Prosb}'terian    Church — has    its   own 
isionary  Society  now,  and  if  in  any  village  throughout  the  colony  thcro 
)uld  be  a  community  of  black  people  not  ministered  to  by  a  European 
aety,  there  you  will  find  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  at  work,  so  that 
8  Cburch  has  not  only  overcome  its  first  opposition  to  the  work 
Christian  Missionaries,  but  it  is  now  engaged  in  the  work  ^^^Jfo^'* 
iif.   The  argument  is  complete.    You  are  in  a  vice,  so  to 
ftk.    You  say  you  disapprove  of  Christian  Missions,  that  they  do  not  do 
s,  that,  and  the  other;  but  we  say.  Here  are  the  bitter  opponents  of  the 
ng  when  it  first  began,  and  they  have  been  convinced  by  what  has  taken 
i€6  in  their  own  midst,  and  not  in  a  few  years,  but  after  generations  of 
perience,  and  they  are  now  engaged  in  the  work  themselves. 

Personally  I  am  but  acquainted  with  the  Bantu  people.     Entering 
town  of  these  people  you  find  yourself  in  a  state  of  society  like  that 
Bcribed  in  the  books  of  Moses.     Pastoral  and  agricultural  in    seUgionsof 
eir  habits,  the  people  are  under  a  chief,  who  sometimes  has  8outh  African 
td  sometimes  has  not  despotic  power.     Their  religion  consists       *ri^«' 
ancestor-worship  combined  with  belief  in  charms  and  fetishes.     The 
ftkalaka  and  Mashura  in  the  north  have  idols — that  is,  a  fetish  too  big  to 

carried  about  the  person.  The  year  is  divided  by  religious  observances, 
leir  priests  perform  some  of  their  most  efiicacious  rites  on  high  places ;  at 
her  times  the  people  woi-ship  in  groves.  In  times  of  extreme  difiiculty 
6  priests  demand  a  child  to  be  handed  to  them  to  be  put  to  death  and 
fid  by  them  in  their  incantations  and  prayers.  Many  of  their  customs 
e  similar  to  those  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  being  those  of  the  surround- 
?  nations  which  Israel  was  to  avoid.     I  have  travelled  in  various  parts 

the  country,  but  especially  in  Bechuanaland.  In  these  journeys  I 
wle  close  acquaintance  with  the  Bushmen  who  subsist  on  the  produce  of 
e  chase  in  its  great  prairies,  and  the  roots  and  fruits  of  its  forests.  I 
md  that  these  children  of  the  desert  were  all  worshippers,  they  all 
peal  to  the  Unseen ;  they  all  have  rites  and  ceremonies  which  they  are 
^ful  to  observe.  From  my  own  observation,  extending  over  some  thirty 
^  among  various  native  tribes,  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
'Ural  for  man  to  wors^hip  or  appeal  to  the  Unseen ;  it  is  an  essential 
t  of  man's  nature. 
There  remains  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  consolidating  what  has 
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fc;jO  11 J  ov*^  L^fi'l:.  •_ -.T^  :■: .  i»i»i  l^*-  '.i'.'-j^q  i:-  nerre  our  p'eiit  Muter.  Ii 
'.r.jj'.vjL^ditt^  I  V. '.  ■.^:  v-^-^  -yO'  rid-li  lo  niiji  ait  iiifrififri  ii  lie  Goi|n1 
thn"u*j*.  f:.     Jt.vr-r:,-*e-*  ii :-:.":  crur  L'.^i  re'.j:iirc«Ji  erf  lie  rsf^^Pitlie  nMte 

Jwufe  hSkJd ;  **  •^.-.^  --P  'i---:;.:.^^,  T»'.»="-t5cc- — aZ*. — ^rid  Koae  folloflr  Me.   Yoi 
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patrr;:j&;.":,  n'-r  ^cjr  o'X":if';-..:-al  gif'-s.  Hf  '■•*r;is  yon  Tc<ci?€i3nes ;  and  noi 
liil  Chi-ir.tiar;  ii.'.-'Tj  ar.d  ^-.L-A-ri  in  lar^e  LTmibers  lascTi  tiii*  self-surrendw 
csij  th<r  v.ri>:  '.f  thtr  Ch:rtL  zn'^ike  rij.ii  prop^eas.  Mat  tins  be  ihekflOQ 
w1;s/:1j  hL;Jl  i/^r  j-p-prril^y  l*?in.*>i  durisg  iLe  £<e900B:id  oeiinay  of  oorRoterttti 
Pxojia^'aj.dxi. 

Bev.  A.  Kerensky  'Superintendent,  Berlin  Mifsionaiy  Society):  Mr. 
CiiainnaD,  la'iies,  and  gentlemen. — TLese  great  and  blessed  meetinp 
inojst  no  doubt  have  inspired  ui  with  the  old  truth  that  oftentimei 
the  great  work  of  God  is  going  on  silently,  and  without  even  beii^ 
ViMiou  •On- l^n^'^ni  by  outsiders.  E-pecially  is  this  the  case,  I  thinki 
tanM*ucnr*.  ^]t^f,  f },f.  ^jj^j.^  continent,  where  many  victories  have  beco 
won  in  the  dark.  May  I  be  permitted  to  refer  to  the  accounts  aboot 
the  l^^rlin  Mission  work  in  the  Transvaal,  which  were  sent  homebf 
correhix/ndentrs  accompanying  the  eij^edition  of  Lord  Wolseley  some 
yearn  ago.  One  of  my  fellow-labourers  received  a  letter  from  apro- 
uiineiji.  and  well-known  Scotch  Mifc?ionary  working  in  another  distant 
part  of  .South  Africa,  asking  whether  the  prosi)erity  of  our  moit 
lloiiriKliing  Ktation  was  altogether  a  myth  or  a  reality.  I  have  the 
great  j>l<rri:7iire  of  htating  that  the  llc^sed  work  of  the  Berlin 
Alihhionary  Society  in  South  Africa  is  not  a  myth  but  a  reality.  At 
our  for1y-;seven  stations  there  we  have  now  twenty  thousand  baptised 
peoi>le,  and  those  twenty  thousand  baptised  people  contribute  \i 
(Jliurch  and  MiH.sion  funds  more  than  £'5,000  a  year. 

J  li<-li<;v(j  that  11k;  history  of  my  stntion  may  1)0  of  some  interest  to  yon 
ttH  it  iilii:.ti;tt<:.s  in  a  >von<Nitul  ^\ay  the  «k':iliii;:  of  God  with  African  tribe 
in  our  I'luj*.  Vou  will  rcinoTiibcr  that  the  JJiora  of  the  Transvaal  ha( 
ii'fiisid  in  i'tnuuT  yt-ais  to  allow  any  Missionary  clToi-t  to  be  carried  on U 
tlu'ir  ronntiy,  uiitil  in  J8G0  wo — Ik*rliii  3lissionarics — invaded  the  couiitiy 
and  \\i;ro  p<"iiniU<'(l  to  wttlo  among  tho  Iribo  of  the  afterwards  well-ki\OT*i 
cliii'f  Sfkiikiini.     Fancy  my  astonishment  when  in  the  towi 

Su.  "°  *  *'*  *"^  fatlHT,  where  no  IMissionaries  ever  had  preached  tb 
(j<  spel,  1  found  four  natives  who  had  for  some  time  pa* 
uniU'd  in  ])rayer  for  iM  issionaries.  Two  of  these  natives  had  been  con 
verl«Hl  in  tlio  old  colony,  and  the  others  had  been  touched  by  listening  t< 
their  aceountn  (»f  (.■hristian  tribes.  Sincro  Sfkukuni  became  king  hebfl^ 
been  well  known  by  his  wais  against  the  Boeis  and  the  English.  Thu 
chief  has  been  u\y  chief  for  years,  and  ho  permitted  the  preacliing  of  tlw 
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in  hu  oonntry,  and  almost  day  by  day  the  Lord  added  to  our  flock 
hat  were  to  be  saved.  On  one  Sunday  when  the  king  was  out  on  a 
y  expedition,  I  was  permitted  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  eight  thousand  of 
triors,  and  the  king  himself  was  standing  at  my  side  under  his  waving 
s  of  ostrich  feathers.  At  another  time  there  came  a  young  chief  with 
of  his  warriors,  and  all  of  them  asked,  *^  What  must  I  do  to  be 
*  The  women  of  the  court  sat  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  one  of  the 
brothers  became  a  Christian.  But  Sekukuni  was  a  superstitious 
nd  at  last  their  freedom  to  listen  to  Christian  truths 
ken  from  them.     Their  stores  of  com  and  their  cooking  "^ 

B  were  destroyed  by  the  order  of  the  king,  with  the  exclamation, 
nil  see  if  your  Crod  will  save  you  from  starvation ; "  but  they  took 
Y  the  spoiling  of  their  possessions. 

m  came  the  most  bitter  cup.  Thirty  of  our  Christians  were  sur- 
d  by  order  of  the  king  by  warriors,  and  fearfully  beaten  with  clubs 
cks,  some  of  them  within  an  inch  of  death.  When  the  executioners 
ched  them  they  all  knelt  down  and  received  their  bruises  for  the 
'  Christ.  Then  all  the  Christians  were  driven  out  of  the  country, 
oot  speak  about  my  own  tiials,  nor  of  those  of  my  dear  wife,  nor  of 
nger  when  at  last  we  were  compelled  to  leave,  but  I  Bitterly 
like  to  impress  upon  you  the  faithfulness  of  our  black  peneoutosthe 
m  during  the  persecution.  During  this  heavy  persecu-  ««"wrte. 
ne  of  the  members  of  my  little  band  renounced  the  faith.  When  I 
monstrated  with  Sekukuni,  and  entreated  him  to  have  mercy  on  the 
K>ple,  he  gave  me  the  answer,  *^  Well,  I  am  furious  because  if  I  tell 
foar  Christians  that  he  must  throw  away  his  God,  he  will  say,  *  King, 
our  poor  dog ;  there  is  a  piece  of  wood ;  take  it  and  kill  me  if  you 
tt  I  cannot  forsake  my  Saviour.' "  One  day  some  heathens  tried  to 
Uie  king  for  the  benefit  of  a  Christian  woman,  and  told  him  that 
d  renounced  her  faith ;  but  he  drove  those  men  away,  swearing  at 
ind  saying,  **  You  tell  me  a  falsehood.  I  know  that  of  those  baptised 
not  one  will  do  what  you  say."  After  we  had  left  his  country  we 
with  our  poor  followers  at  a  place  afterwards  called  Botsabelo 
mi's  people  flocked  there  by  hundreds,  and  to-day  there  lives  there  a 
^tlon  of  twelve  hundred  members.  The  king  was  conquered  after- 
as  you  know,  and  his  town  was  destroyed  and  he  himself  was  taken 
r,  but  after  the  Transvaal  was  given  up  to  the  Boers  he  was  released 
nt  back  to  his  country,  and  was  killed  by  one  of  his  brothers. 
a  his  country  was  opened  to  the  Gospel,  and  where  his  town 
txxxi  there  is  now  a  Christian  village.  Those  who  suffered  under 
e  now  evangc'lists  in  his  country.  One  is  an  ordained  pastor, 
is  a  station  of  his  own.  The  Lord  has  blessed  his  Trogttn 
ill  over  the  country.  Our  Mis.<ionaries  have  in  the  ©'the  work, 
aal  alone  twenty-three  stations,  with  five  thousand  members, 
together  there  are  about  twenty-five  thousand  native  Chris- 
n  the  Transvaal.  Polygamy  has  never  been  tolerated  among 
This  custom  and  all  other  heathen  customs  have  dwindled 
before  the  power  of  the  Word  of  God  ;  and  some  years 
n  the  farthest  northern  part  of  the  Transvaal,  a  petty 
a  member  of  our  Church,  suffered  death  from  the  hands 
3  heathens    on   accoimt   of  his   Christian   faithfulness.      So 
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we  see  that  not  only  on  the  shores  of  African  Wk«,  Valtt 
FaithfaiBeM  Other  patts  of  Africa,  black  followers  of  Christ  tali 
ofoonTMU.  been  faithful  unto  death.  The  dark  continent  ringaiitk 
the  triumphant  cry,  "  They  overcame  the  old  serpent  because  rftkj 
blood  of  the  Lamb ;"  and  they  are  ready  even  to  endure  ^"'^^fl 
Christ's  sake.  And  I  trust  that  in  Africa,  as  has  been  the  case  mS 
where,  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  will  be  the  seed  of  the  ChuidL      i 

Rev.  E.Creux  (French-Switzerland  Free  Church  Mission,  Transnd): 

I  belong  to  the  youngest  Society  now  working  in  South  Africa, iuM| 

a  tribe  whicli  it  may  be  but  few  of  you  have  ever  heard  ot    liM 

the  Ainatouga  tribe,  which  extends  from  Zululand  to  the  ^^^'^j^ 

xiuiontothe  along  the  east  coast  of  Africa.     We  were  sent  first rfjB 

AmatonffM.   as  auxiliaHos  to  the  Paris  Mission  in  Basutoland,  and  M. 

Berthoud  and  myself  worked  there  for  two  and  a  half  years.    Thenfj 

were  sent   by  the  Paris  Mission,  along  with   M.  Berthoud  •^^ 

Coillard,  to  see  if  something  could  be  done  towards  the  north.  T» 

Government  of  the  Boor  Republic  would  not  allow  a  French  Mil 

sionary  to  work  in  the  Transvaal,  and  it  was  then  seen  that  it  n 

God's  will  that  the  Swiss  people  were  sent  out.    Being  Swiss,  th 

Boer  Government  allowed  us  to  work  first  of  all  among  the  Amatoog 

races  in  the  north  of  the  Transvaal.     When  we  arrived  there  we  ai 

to  one  another,  "  We  have  never  before  heard  the  name  of  thei 

people,  and  we  do  not  know  the   language."    I  told  my  W^ 

Berthoud  that  I  had  never  seen  the  name  of  the  tribe  even  in  w 

about  Africa ;  but  after  a  few  months   we  found  that  they  w« 

refugees  from  all  the  tribes  of  the  east  coast,  who  had  been  driv* 

from  their  country  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Zulu  chiefs.     And  we  beg 

to  work  among  that  tribe,  trying  to  learn  the  language  and  to  tni 

late  the  Bible;  and  we  have  been  working  there  from  1875  until t 

present  time.     We  have  now  the  New  Testament  translated  intot 

language. 

We  have  seven  hundred  baptised  and  adherents,  and  we  have  begoi 
line  of  ^lissionary  stations  going  from  the  Transvaal  to  the  Portugo 
possessions.  Wo  ai-o  now  working  in  Delngoa  Bay,  as  w  oil  as  in  the  Tra 
vaal.  If  I  have  admired  anything  in  that  district,  it  hus  been  the  faith 
ness  of  God  and  the  work  of  the  native  evangelists.     We  have  among  ti 

a  band  of  devoted  Christians,  who  have  year  after  year 
•mge^.    ^^*^^^  homes  and   houses,  fannyards  and  fields,  for  tho  « 

of  Clirist,  and  have  laboured  among  tl>eir  countrymen 
faithfully  that  a  gieat  revival  has  been  going  on  duiing  these  last 
years  near  the  coast,  and  now  all  around  l3elagoa  Bay  there  is  a  goodv 
going  on.  During  tho  last  year  we  have  rccc»ived  one  hundred  converts 
the  Church.  It  is  a  work,  however,  that  is  onlv  kno^vn  to  these  who  iuU 
themselves  in  it.  I  can  say  that  our  American  brethren,  who  art*  'vv'or 
at  Inhambane  in  the  same  tribe,  can  see  that  God  had  prepai-cd  those  ti 
from  Zululand  to  the  Zambesi  to  receive  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  I 
glad  to  be  hero  as  tho  delegate  of  our  Swiss  Churches  to  thank  the  g 
Societies  for  haying  invited  us,  wjio  are  the  smallest  anpong  the  smal 
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enjoy  these  oonf erences,  and  to  take  back  to  our  Swiss  Churches  a  little  of 
tlkd  spirit  that  has  animated  you. 

Sev.  Jamei  Scott  (Free  Church  of  Scotland  Zulu  Mission) :  I 
podace  from  my  pocket  three  or  four  full  dresses  of  a  Zulu 
girl.  These  are  actually  the  dresses  that  are  "worn,  and  they  are 
sufficient  to  show  you  the  social  and  moral  state  of  those  I  labour 
imoDg.  You  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  dark  cbntinent,  and 
I  would  not  have  come  on  this  platform  to  say  a  word  about  it  if  I 
eonld  not  have  told  you  most  glorious  news — news  of  the  workia 
Holy  Spirit  being  poured  out  in  that  comer  of  the  con-  zniuiand. 
tinent  in  which  I  have  been  engaged  for  ten  years.  During  the 
int  years  I  got  occasionally  one  and  another  to  come  forward  and 
be  baptised,  but  during  the  last  year  they  have  been  pouring  and 
emshing  in ;  they  have  been  coming  from  all  the  out- stations — ten 
converted  there,  twenty  converted  here,  and  thirty  converted  in 
mother  place.  I  have  baptised  during  the  last  six  months  one 
hundred  adult  Zulus.  I  have  also  assisted  at  the  baptism  of  about 
another  hundred  converted  —  by  whom  ?  By  those  Boers  who 
destroyed  the  stations  of  Livingstone,  and  interfered  with  the  work 
of  our  French  brethren. 

Thes^  Dutch  farmers,  two  or  three  years  ago,  received  an  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  now  they  are  gathering  their 
Zulu  8er\'ants  together,  and  are  themselves  preaching  the  Boen  btcome 
Gospel  of  Christ  to  them.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  read  ewifeHtu. 
the  letters  I  have  received.  I  have  received  letter  after  letter  asking 
for  evangelists;  I  have  gone  myself,  spending  a  week  at  a  time 
amongst  them,  and  whenever  I  arrived  the  largest  wnggon .  shed  was 
cleared  out,  and  the  Dutch  farmers  came  along  with  their  Zulu 
aen'ants  to  listen  to  the  preaching  of  the  GrospeL  When  native 
preachers  could  not  be  got  in  sufficient  numbers,  I  said  to  them, 
"You  understand  the  language  of  the  Zulus,  and  you  have  the  Bible, 
"^preach  to  the  people  j^ourselves ; "  and  they  are  doing  it.  Those 
whose  fathers  a  few  years  ago  called  the  natives  "  dogs "  are  now 
preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  those  natives,  and  giving  them 
that  greatest  of  all  gifts.  Eiding  home  from  these  tours,  although 
I  have  no  music  in  me,  and  do  not  sing  a  note,  yet  in  my  heart  I 
^ng  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,"  and  thanked  and  praised  God 
that  to  the  dry  bones  life  had  been  given. 

Kr.  B.  A.  Hacfie  (formerly  of  laverpool)  :  I  was  a  director  more 
than  fifty  years  ago  of    the  Glasgow  Missionary  Society,   whose 
sphere  of  operations  was  South  Africa.     The  name  of  Lovedale  is  a 
memento  of  a  specially  honoured  name  among  its  founders.    ^^  ^^ 
So  much  by  way  of  introduction.     The  text  on  which  I  helping  the 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  is,  "  We  that  are  strong  ought  to      ^"*^* 
bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak."     We  have  now  been  hearing  of 
those  who  are  very  strong  in  the  faith,  but  are  weak  in  numbers  and 
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in  political  influence.  May  we  not  apply  this  principle  laid  down  t 
the  great  Apostle,  and  avow  that  the  greater  nations,  such  asEnglan< 
have  responsibilities  which  it  is  legitimate  for  ns  to  exercise  on  beha 
of  those  smaller  communities. 

Here  we  are  met  together  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  especial] 
from  Europe  and  North  America.  Gould  we  not  take  advantage  < 
the  presence  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  who  dwell  on  both  sides  of  tb 
Atlantic,  and  of  the  Germans,  who  are  of  the  same  blood  as  ourselve 
and  confer  how  we  could,  without  threatening  war  or  saying  anythin 
AnmiiMmL  '^^^^^^j  brfug  such  iutcrcst  to  BcaT  as  to  prevent  sue 
*******^  horrors  as  I  will  not  name  ?  It  may  be  our  own  country 
to  blame  in  the  past,  for  doing  things  that  are  unjust  and  unrighteon 
Africa  has  been  a  fearful  place  for  wrongdoing  by  the  powers  < 
Europe.  The  United  States  are  clear  from  that  blame.  Thos 
States  have  risen  to  be  a  great  power  on  the  earth.  Surely  the: 
ought  to  be  an  affinity  of  some  kind  manifested  among  the  Gre^ 
Powers,  calling  in  the  Germans  who  have  done  so  well,  and  wil 
whom  we  so  sympathise  at  this  moment,  and  supporting  our  Frenc 
brethren  who  are  looking  to  us  for  some  aid.  I  throw  out  tfa 
suggestion  at  the  present  time  in  order  that  it  may  be  Mr 
considered. 

The  Doxology  was  then  sung,  and  the  meeting  closed. 
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Ninth  Meeting. 

THE  TdRKISH  EMPIRE  AND  CENTRAL  ASIA. 

(Tuesday  evening,  June  I2th,  in  tJie  Lower  HaU.) 

Biihop  W.  F.  Mallalieu  (U.S.A.)  being  absent,  the  chair  was  taken 
by  the  Eev.  David  Cole,  D.D.  (of  New  York.) 
Acting  Secretary,  Mr.  Henry  Morris. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Eev.  J.  Thomas. 

The  Chairman:  No  one  can  more   sincerely  regret  than  I  do, 
beloved  Christian  friends,  the  non-appearance  of  the  distinguished 
American  Bishop  who  was  to  have  presided  on  this  occasion.    I  feel 
it  somewhat  my  duty  to  strike  the  key-note  of  the  evening,  but  I  am 
not  a  specialist  in  this  subject,  interested  in  it  greatly  though  I  am. 
I  will  only  remind  you  that  we  are  just  now  in  wonderful  surround- 
ings.   We  become  growingly  so  in  this  Conference,  which  is  so  well 
fiilfiUing  its  early  signs  of  promise,  and  the  inspiration  with  which  it 
began.    The  Tx)rd  Mayor,  when  we  visited  him  to-day,  told  us  some- 
thing which  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  by  any  of  us.  1^,^  Mayor's 
He  said  singularly  enough  and  we  none  of  us  could  see  to    metaphor, 
yhat  he  was  leading — that  he  had  always  taken  great  interest  in 
institutions  for  the  blind;  and  then  he  himself  remarked,  "You 
perhaps  may  be  surprised  that  I  make  this  allusion."     He  explained 
himself  by  saying,  *'  This  is  the  reason  why  I  take  interest  in  you, 
because  you  are  appointed  and  called  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind 
through  the  whole  earth."     What  a  wonderful  thought — to  open  the 
blind  eyes.     That  that  thought  should  have  come  from  the  highest 
Municipal  officer  in  the  city  of  London,  whom   the  world  might 
^^ect  to  find  only  a  politician,  was  to  me  a  wonder.    The  Lord  must 
*^ve  put  those  remarkable  words  into  his  lips.     Then  I  repeat  that 
^®  are  passing  through  wonderful  surroundings.      Going  back  over 
^be  short  addresses  that  were  delivered  and  the  longer     inspiriiif 
Papers  that  were  read  during  this  day,  we  have  come    »Mtinf». 
®^^cely  less  recently  from  that  vibration  which  still  beats  in  our 
^^  of  Dr.  Pierson's  magnificent  oration  with  which  last  night's 
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T:,fi:irur.^  in  tfcft  Larje  HaH  was  close!    OIu  how  wonderfol  are  tb 
inspirations  wLich  we  are  new  catching !    May  we  carry  them  horn 

wlr,;-.  ca! 

I>tt  me  try  to  say  something  that  wQl  be  left  upon  your  ears  an< 
upon  yonr  memories  when  yoa  go  &om.  this  place.  Let  me  remini 
voa  that  there  are  at  leaat  fonr  cGn:^iderationd  which  ooght  to  nerv 
j'MTie^vriac  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  g^*^^  ilii^ionary  interest  which  is  now  pressinj 
4— ^anci— <■  npon  OUT  minds.  In  the  first  place^  the  word,  *'  Go  y 
into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,"  comes  t 
X2A  and  Tf^tji  npon  U3  with  its  weighty  authority  and  force.  It  is  ; 
^r/Tnmand  of  Him  whom  we  acknowledge  as  a  Master.  Secondly,  th 
Word  1.4  foil  of  promises,  from  the  great  promise  in  Eden  that  th 
iteed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent,  all  aloD] 
the  line  of  the  promises  which  relate  to  the  King  and  the  kingdom 
down  to  the  time  when  the  New  Testament  closes  with  the  predictioi 
tliat  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  on 
I»rd  and  of  llxsi  Christ. 

Tlie  third  consideration  is  that  these  promises  have  been  undei 
going  inch  rapid  fulfilment.  Undoubtedly  what  we  are  moving  t 
now  IS  scarcely  so  much  faith  as  it  is  sight.  Look  at  the  promises  c 
the  Old  Testament,  how  they  have  been  fulfilled  in  the  coming  c 
Christ,  and  in  the  spread  of  His  kingdom  over  the  earth. 

The  fourth  consideration  is  the  facts  which  stare  us  in  the  £bic« 
The  Centenary  of  Modem  Missions  is  upon  us  with  all  its  preciou 
memories  and  thoughts.  We  look  all  over,  and  we  see  every  part  « 
the  world  ojKin.  And  then  think  of  the  jx)wer  of  the  Anglo-Saxa 
race,  and  the  power  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language.  And  think  < 
the  MisHionarv  Societies,  and  think  of  the  Missions. 

And  now,  dfrar  brethren  and  sisters,  we  come  to  the  special  their 
of  the  evening — Turkey  and  Central  Asia.  On  this  theme  tt 
f<peci,'i lists  of  this  evening  are  to  speak.  We  wait  impatiently  i 
hear  them.  I  have  no  disposition  to  detain  you.  You  are  read 
and  I  am  ready,  and  gladly  will  I  fall  back  now  and  listen  to  tt 
Kev.  Dr.  Kruce,  who  will  be  the  first  speaker  of  the  evening. 

Rev.  Eobert  Bruce,  DJ).  (C.M.S.,  from  Persia):  Mr.  Chairma 
Christian  friends, — I  had  not  the  slightest  expectation  that  I  shoa 
hi\  called  upon  so  soon.  I  know  that  there  are  a  great  many  presei 
who  agree  and  I  daresay  many  more  dear  brethren  and  sisters  in  tl 
Ix)rd  who  disagree  with  me  in  believing  that  Mission  work  is  pr 
Prtparinf  th«  J>aring  the  way,  and  rapidly  preparing  it,  for  the  comir 
way  of  th.  Lord.of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  But  I  think  tb; 
whichever  oiiinion  we  may  hold,  we  in  reality  agree  at  the  bottom  : 
b(^lieving  that  the  great  means  of  hastening  our  Lord^s  comirm 
and  of  hastening  that  day  when  God  Himself  will  wipe  away  eve: 
tear  from  every  eye,  is  Mission  work.  "  This  Gospel  shall  1 
preached  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations  ;  '*  and  then  the  end  of  tt 
diHpensation  shall  come.     In  other  words,  Christ  Himself  will  cooa 
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Now  I  firmly  believe  that  Christ  will  not  come  to  do  what  some 
people  think. 

I  believe  that  some  people  think  that  He  will  come  to  take  His  bride 
to  Himself y  and  send  all  the  rest  of  the  world  to  heU— ^ight  hundred  and  fifty 
fflillioDS  of  heathen,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of  Mohammedans. 
If  I  thought  that  Christ  was  coming  to-morrow  to  send  them  all 
to  heU,  I  would  pray  that  He  might  delay  His  coming.    But    ^*,^^ 
I  firmly  believe  that  He  is  coming  to  save  them.     I  believe 
that  He  is  coming  to  do  a  greater  Mission  work  than  all  the  Missionary 
Societies  and  all  the  Churches  in  the  world   can  do  together;  and   I 
believe  that  Mission  work  at   pi'esent  is  the   one   means   of   hastening 
that  glorious  day  when  the  Lord  will  come  to  take  His  bride  to  Himself, 
and,  alas!  to  pour   out  the   vials   of   Gkni's   wrath   upon  all  lukewarm 
CSuistianSy   and    to     take    the     heathen     to    Himself    for     His     in- 
heritance,  and    the    uttermost    parts  of  the  earth  for  His  possession. 
I  have  the  special  privilege  of  speaking  to  you  this  evening  on  Mission 
"work  as  a  witness  preparing  the  way  for  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.     And  what  a  wondrous  glory  and  honour  it  is  to  tliink  that 
"we  all  may  be  f eUow-labourers  with  Him  in  hastening  that  glorious  day, 
and  bringing  about  that  glorious  time !     And  how  loudly  our 
songs  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  ought  to  go  up  when  we^^^^^S!** 
tliink  how  far  that  witness  has  already  been  given  to  the  world 
in  the  last  eighty  years;  when  we  think  of  fifty-one  Missionary  Societies  in 
India, — net  fifty-one  Missionaries,  as  they  were  some  years  ago,  or  not 
even  that  number;  but  fifty-one  Missionary  Societies, — thirty-four  Mis- 
sionary Societies  in  China,  and  thirty-four  Missionary  Societies  in  Africa. 

It  is  for  this  reason  I  ask  you  especially  to  turn  your  attention  to 
those  parts  of  the  world  where  that  witness  has  not  yet  been  borne, 
and  where,  not  only  that,  but  in  many  of  them  there  is  a  false 
witness  of  a  false  and  corrupt  Christianity  which  has  to  be  counteracted, 
I  believe,  before  the  witness  of  a  true  and  pure  Christianity  can  bring 
forth  fruits ;  I  mean  all  those  Moslem  lands,  and  more  particularly 
those  parts  of  Moslem  lands  to  which  it  is  my  privilege  especially  to 
turn  your  attention — Arabia  and  Persia. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  my  honoured 
friends  the  American  Missionaries  of  Armenia  and  the  north  of 
Persia,  until  a  few  years  ago  no  Society,  and  even  then  AmbUMid 
^0  British  Society,  took  the  initiative  of  sending  the'«^ »•»!•«*«*• 
^pel  either  to  Arabia  or  Persia ;  and  Mission  work  was  begun  in 
^fi  of  those  two  lands  by  two  young  men,  each  of  whom  had  taken 
^  highest  honours  at  Cambridge,  and  was  sent  out  by  no  Society, 
'^t  Went  at  his  own  charges ;  and  each  of  whom  in  God's  mysterious 
providence  died  within  a  year  or  little  more  of  entering  on  his  work. 
*  mean  Henry  Martyn  and  the  Hon.  Ion  Keith  Falconer. 

It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  in  the  last  twenty  years  to  have  a  small  parish, 
|J*«  of  which  is  inhabited  by  Persians,  and  the  other  half,  or  nearly  half, 
^  Arabs.      I  do  not  think  there  is  any  part  of  the  world 

*t  least,  none  occupied  by  Missionaries — which  brings  before  ^^'^Jate.^*** 
r*  JJiore  vividly  the  condition  of  things  where  the  witness  has  not 
^^  been  borne.     In  1869,  after  having  spent  ten  years  in  India,  when 
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I  was  going  back  I  happened  to  pass  throngb  Persia^  and  it  would 

quite  impossible  for  me  now  to  mention  the  providential  guidances  by  whictirr: 

God  kept  me  there,  and  led  the  Church  Missionary  Society  to  take  up  th^^ 

Mission.    One  of  these  was  a  great  famine  which  came  while  ^i^ 

•  w»yopeii»d.^^g  g^^j  there,  and  during  the  months  of  the  famine,  in  answesa^  ^ 

to  a  prayer  which  was  offered  with  the  expectation  or  with  the  very  wea'  1 
hope  indeed  of  getting  one  or  two  hundr^  pounds,  God  sent  us  Jgl6,0te  < 
in  the  eight  months  that  the  famine  lasted ;  and  as  soon  as  the  Missic 
was  taken  up,  the  American  Missionaries  having  moved  to  the  north 
Persia,  the  whole  of  the  southern  half  of  Persia,  to  which  afterwarc^s 
Babylonia  was  added,  became  the  parish,  or  district,  ia  which  for  a  gresuMt 
many  years  I  was  labouiing  alone.  This,  which  I  call  my  parish,  thou^^h 
•  V  ^  ^™  thankful  to  say  I  have  now  two  brother  MissionarL^ss 
yptntn.    ig^j^Q^piQg  {j^  i^^  contains  an  area  of  five  hundred  thousasirMd 

square  miles.     It  contains  three  of  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  the  Bible, 

the  whole  of  Babylonia,  the  whole  of  £lam,  and  the  whole  of  the  ancie:^at 
kingdom  of  Persia, — the  whole  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  a  good  slice  of 
Arabia ;  and  in  the  whole  of  this  district  for  a  great  many  years  whil&  X 
was  in  it  I  was  the  only  minister  of  the  Gospel,  with  the  exception  of 
priests  of  the  Eastern  Churches,  who  make  no  effort  to  give  the  Gospel  "to 
the  natives.  When  first  I  went  there,  and  we  were  led  to  take  up  o-^jlt 
abode  in  Julfa,  which  is  a  subuib  of  the  ancient  capital  Ispahan,  I  fouisnd 
myself  surrounded  by  Eastern  Christians  immediately,  and  a  large  popuH  ^- 
tion  of  Persians,  and  also  a  great  many  Jews  in  our  neighbourhood.  JFV>r 
the  first  two  or  three  years  I  had  numbers  of  Mohammedans  coming  ^o 
see  me,  and  I  avoided  in  every  possible  way  receiving  proselytes 
the  Eastern  Churches.  Perhaps  in  a  word  or  two  I  should  say  that  I 
not  receive  even  conveits  from  the  ancient  Armenian  Churches,  or  even  f  roxa 
the  Roman  Catholics,  whom  I  had  next  door  to  me,  because  I  thought  tti-»t 
our  work  was  entirely  for  the  Mohammedana 

And  this  leads  me  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  God's  purposes  wit>h 
respect  to  those  ancient  Churches.     I  think  that  all  Christians  shorxld 

The  Eastern  take  the  vcry  greatest  interest  in  the  Armenian  and  other 

Churches.     Eastcm  ChuFches,   which   have  been  scattered   tbroug^h 

Persia  and  Turkey  for  the  last  twelve  hundred  years.     A  few  yea^TS 

ago — in  fact,  at  the  time  that  I  went  to  Persia  twenty  years  ago a 

Christian  was  by  a  Mohammedan  always  regarded  as  a  dog,  aiad 
as  a  mark  of  contempt  no  Christian  was  ever  allowed  to  enter  a 
Mohammedan  city  on  horseback  or  mounted  on  any  beast ;  and  on 
a  wet  day  no  Christian  was  allowed  to  enter  a  Mohammedan  town  fit 
all;  or  if  he  lived  in  a  Mohammedan  town,  he  was  obliged  to  stay  ^t 
home.  This  was  not  because  Mohammedans  were  afraid  that  Chris- 
tians would  catch  cold  if  they  went  out  in  the  rain,  but  it  was  becaiase 
a  Christian  is  a  '*  dog,"  and  a  dry  Christian  is  a  dry  dog,  and  a  ^'^t 

Xohammedui  t'hristian  is  a  wet  dog,  and  they  thought  that  dry  do^ 
•uperttiUonanddid  not  pollutc  them,  but  that  wet  dogs  did.     And  tlx^y 

pcrtecution.  j^^^j  ,^  great  many  other  ways  in  which  they  tried  to  brix^g 
over  the  Christians  to  their  faith.  One  was  that  if  any  Christ!  ^i^ 
became  a  Mohammedan — and  this  sometimes  happened  with  the  v^  ij 
poorest  of  the  people— he  would  very  soon  get  an  order  from  the  pri^^st 
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or  governor  to  take  away  the  property  of  his  relatives.  They  never 
themselves  paid  the  Christians  for  becoming  Mohammedans,  but 
they  gave  them  the  property  of  their  uncles  and  aunts  or  other 
Christian  relatives,  and  it  is  a  very  wonderful  thing,  I  think,  that 
Christians,  Jews,  and  Parsis  have  endured  this  state  of  persecution 
for  the  last  twelve  hundred  years,  and  that  any  of  them  have  still 
remained  faithful  to  their  religion. 

I  am  thankful  to  say  that  this  state  of  things  has  entirely  passed  away 
now.     In  the  centre  of  Pei'sia  where  we  live  not  only  are  the  Christians  no 
longer  persecuted,  but  the  Mohammedans  are  oppressed  by  the 
governors,  and  the  Christians  are  never  oppressed  by  them;  ^^^^^ 
and  I  think  that  the  time  is  coming  when  we  sliall  see — indeed, 
I  think  that  we  can  already  see — the  purpose  of  mercy  which  God  had  in 
allowing  these  Christians  to  be  scattered  througli  these  two  Mohammedan 
lands  up  to  the  present    time.     In  Julfa,  where  we  live,  there  is  an 
Armenian  Archbishop,  and  there  are  about  sixteen  Armenian  Priests. 
There  were  two  monks  when  I  went  there,  but  they  wei-e  both  drunkards, 
and  they  are  both  gene  now.     In  our  neighbourhood  we  have  about  eighty 
Armenian  villages.     In  these  villages  the  priests  are  simply  tillers  of  tho 
soil.     They  have  not  only  no  education,  but  they  have  nothing  that  can  bo 
called  even  instruction.  The  priest  is  simply  one  of  the  chorister 
boys,  who  leamt  from  the  old  priest  before  him  to  repeat  the   ^^^chi^SiM?^ 
prayers  and  ritual  of  his  Church  in  the  ancient  dialect,  just 
as  in  the   Roman  Catholic  Church  they  do  in   Latin.     And  then,  if  he 
can  put  together  eight  or  ten  pounds,  he  bribes  the  Bishop,  who  makes  a 
Priest  of  him.     When  I  went  to  Julfa  there  was  an  old  Bishop  there  who 
was  driven  out  by  tho  people  two  years  after  I  went  there  because  he  made 
so    many  priests  at   tho  rate    of   £10   a   head,  and   was  iiooding    the 
poor  villages  with  priests.       Then  another  Bishop  came,  and   was  there 
for  fifteen  years,  and  to  my  certain  knowledge  he  never  put  his  foot  in 
one  of  the  eighty  villages  which  contained  these  poor  native  Christians, 
scattered  among  tho  Mohammedans  like  sheep   without  a  shophord.     I 
just  mention  these  things  to  show  you  the  state  of  the  Christian  Cliiiidics 
in  the  midst  of  the  Mohammedans.     But  there  is  a  very  much  brighter 
light  in   which   we   may  regard  them.      Wo  have   got   now   a  school 
in  Julfa  with  two  hundred  Armenian  boys  and  a  hundred  ghls,  and  we 
have  also  had  an  orphanage  since  the  famine,  and  we  have  got  a  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association;   and  out  of  theso  wo  are  able  to  raise  up 
native  labourers,  and  I  can  say  sincerely  that  I  never  saw  more  faithful 
labourers  than  tho  Armenians  arc. 

My  chief  object  in  speaking,  of  which  I  would  remind  you  again, 
is  just  to  put  before  you  such  a  district  as  that  with  an  area  of  500,000 
square  miles,  and  three  kingdoms.  There  are  at  present  only  labourera 
two  European  male  labourers  and  two  ladies.  One  of  these  ^"itad. 
is  ill.  The  other  has  not  yet  leamt  the  language  ;  but  I  am  thankful 
to  say  that  we  have  most  faithful  native  labourers,  whom  God  has  raised 
up,  and  who  are  the  means,  under  the  care  and  patronage  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  of  scattering  the  seed  of  God's  Word  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  But  we  do  want  more  Europeans 
— men  and  women  to  enter  on  the  work,  and  help  us  in  it. 
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Bev.  B.  W.  Oilman,  D.D.  (Secretary,  American  Bible  Society): 
Mr.  Chairman, — I  regret  very  much  that  the  programme  of  the  evening 
could  not  be  carried  out,  so  that  we  might  have  had  the  privilege 
of  listening  to  Dr.  Edward  Kiggs,  who  was  to  have  been  one  of  the 
speakers  of  the  evening,  but  who  seems  to  have  been  detained  in 
coming  to  the  Conference.  In  taking  his  place,  I  must  take  np 
Bible  Society  somc  thoughts  which  are  familiar  to  me  in  connection 

''»^'  with  the  Bible  work  of  the  British  and  Foreign  and 
American  Bible  Societies  in  the  Turkish  Empire.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  in  lands  where  the  Scriptures  were  first  written  by  inspired 
men,  and  where  the  first  translations  of  the  Scriptures  were  made 
under  the  auspices  of  Christian  Churches,  the  Bible  long  ago 
became  a  sealed  book,  and  the  call  now  comes  to  us  to  revive  the 
life  of  those  decayed  Churches,  and  plant  the  seeds  of  Divine  truth 
by  translating  the  Scriptures  again  into  modem  tongues,  and 
giving  them  a  wide  circulation.     It  is  the  instinct  of  thoughtful 

■Written     ^®^  ^^  ^'^  lands,  I  believe,  to  ask  for  a  written  statement 
testimony     of  truth  relating  to  salvation.     It  is  true,  as  one  of  our 

"••*^'  American  writers  has  tersely  said,  that  "  Christianity  did 
not  begin  as  a  volume,  but  as  a  voice ; "  but  between  the  voice  and  the 
volume  comes  the  word.  The  voice  must  be  articulate,  using  tone, 
inflection,  and  emphasis  in  order  to  communicate  and  express  th 
truth.  And  then,  for  permanence,  every  word  must  be  recorded 
the  volume  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  overlaid  by  tradition,  an 
that  in  other  lands,  and  in  other  generations,  the  original  utterance 


may  be  verified  and  confirmed.     After  a  long  conversation  with  Dr. 
Henry  M.  Sciidder,  when  a  Missionary  in  India,  a  Brahman  of  ncut 
intellect  and  noble  form,  said  to  him,  "  Have  you  not  some  book  i 
which  I  may  read,  in  order,  the  things  concerning  which  we  hav 
been  speaking  ?  " 

In  tho  Taikish  Empire  there  is  a  great  variety  of  languages  an^ 
dialects,  somo  of  them  cultivated,  some  of  them  rude  and  barbarous.    Z 

hold  in  my  hand  a  little  map,  which  I  have  cut  out  froi 
xiridS'lmpbe.  ^^*®  ^Vort  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.     It  i 

designed  to  convey  to  the  eye  at  a  glance  some  idea  of  th 
distribution  of  langimges  throughout  the  Empire.  The  whole  of  Egyi 
and  Arabia  and  Mesopotamia  is  tinted  yellow,  to  indicate  the  large  previ 
lence  of  the  Arabic  tongue.  The  greater  part  of  Turkey  itself  and 
Asia  Minor  is  green,  to  indicate  there  the  prevalence  of  the 
language,  although  there  should  be  spots  of  another  colour  to  indicate  t] 
presence  of  the  Armenian.  Along  the  margin  of  the  coasts  in  Turkey 
on  the  islands  are  spots  of  red,  indicating  the  presence  of  Greek  merchanUr^=^'^ 
Avho,  with  the  activity  and  enterprise  of  their  race,  have  gone  to  c&rxrz^^''^ 
on  their  trade,  and  have  carried  with  them  the  language  of  their  countr^jir''^' 
Albania  has  another  tint ;  Bulgaria  another ;  Persia  another ;  RoumanKT  -^=iia 
another ;  and  along  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Oroomiah  is  a  little  patch  ^  ^f 
colour  indicating  the  presence  of  a  few  small  communities  of  TTnitmin^K""^" 
Christians,  who  use  the  modern  Syriac.  Now  this  map  is  an  objt^  ""^^ 
lesson  in  itself.     I    am  very  thankful  to  the  Society,  and  to  Dr. 
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for  the  publication  of  this  map ;  it  has  been  a  help  to  me  in  my  study  of 
the  whole  question. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  in  these  lands 
grows  out  of  the  variety  of  alphabets  used  to  convey  to  men  the  same 
language.     Some  time  ago  I  passed  through  the  city  of      variety  of 
Prague,  and  in  the  market-place  was  a  tall  tower  on      »ipixab«u. 
which  were  two  clock  dials.     One  of  them  was  very  familiar.     It  had 
the  numeration  which  we  have  borrowed  from  the  Roman  alphabet, 
going  in  what  we  think  is  the  proper  way,  from  left  to  right,  and  from 
one  to  twelve — I.  to  XII.     But  the  other  was  very  different.     It  had 
the  Hebrew  alphabet,  and  the  hands  went  round  the  wrong  way,  and 
thus  the  standard  of  time  recognised  the  fact  that  in  that  community 
there  were  men  accustomed  to  read  in  different  directions.     That  is 
an  illustration  of  what  we  have  in  Turkey.     The  Turkish  Bible,  if 
prepared  for  circulation  among  all  classes  of  people,  must  ti,, 

be  printed  in  three  different  forms  of  type.  The  Arme-  Turkish  Bible, 
nian  begins  to  read  at  one  end  of  the  book;  the  Turk  begins  to  read 
at  the  other;  the  Greek  reads  in  the  way  in  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  read  ;  and  in  case  a  preacher  standing  in  the  pul^^it  should 
'^ad  the  Turkish  Bible,  the  people  before  him  might  need  to  have 
^Ixree  different  sets  of  books  in  order  to  confirm  by  their  eyes  what 
*-lxey  heard  with  their  ears  and  what  all  understood. 

Bible  distribution  in  those  oriental  lands  comprises  three  different 
^^partments,  each  one  calling  for  patient  labour  and  wisely  directed 
^^ergy  through  long  periods  of  time.    It  is  required  first      nifflouitie. 
^o  get  the  Bible  out  of  its  original  tongues  into  modem    tobeoyeroomo. 
'orms  of  speech ;  next,  to  put  it  into  proper  material  shape ;  and 
^ext,  to  distribute  it.     In  other  words,  the  Bible  must  be  translated 
printed,  and  circulated.     From  Constantinople  as  a  centre  the  Bible 
is  distributed  in  about  thirty  different  languages,  but  to  accomplish 
this  has  required,  for  fifty  years,  an  immense  amount  of  scholarly 
\rork  of  which  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  form  a  conception,  and 
"^hich  it  is  not  easy  to  describe. 

I  am  not  competent  to  speak  of  the  work  done  by  Henry  ]\Iartyn 
5ind  Dr.  Bruce  for  Persia ;  but  I  must  refer  to  another  work  of  great 
importance,  destined,  as  we  believe,  to  exert  a  great  influence  on  the 
^orld — the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Arabic       xheBiWe 
language  by  Dr.  Eli  Smith  and  Dr.  Van  Dyck.     Among      in  Arabic. 
"the  early  memories  of  my  childhood  is  the  name  of  Dr.  Eli  Smith. 
In  1879  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting   at  Beyrout  a  little  upper 
chamber  where  he  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  engaged  busily  on 
the  Arabic  version  of  the  Bible.     He  did  not  live  to  see  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  but  his  no  less  gifted  successor,  Dr.  Van  Dyck 
took  it  up  and  carried  it  through  to  a  result  which  left  nothing  to 
^ye  desired. 

Next  to  the  making  of  a  version  is  the  printing  of  it — a  work  largely 
mechanical,  we  are  tempted  to  say.  Yes,  but  wlien  yon  say  tliat  it  is 
Ifirgely  mechanical  your  phrase  means  perhaps,  a  great  deal  more  than  you 
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think.  A  ^rork  that  is  largely  mechanical  calls  for  money,  and  a  great  dea 
of  ity  for  machines  do  not  run  without  funds.  It  also  calls  for  brains.  I 
is  certain  not  to  be  done  unless  somewhere  there  is  executive  ability.     Thi 

manufacture  in  Constantinople,  of  say  fifty  thousand  volumei 
▼fittmM^iTyejtt.^^  the  Scriptures  a  year, — a  thousand  volumes  a  week, — ^meani 

a  great  deal  in  a  land  where  inventive  faculties  are  dull  and  thi 
conditions  of  life  are  mediaeval.  Dr.  Jessup  tells  a  story  of  a  Syriac  farme: 
with  whom  he  had  some  conversation,  who  was  engaged  in  a  job  of  thrashing 
that  was  going  to  take  him  three  months.  Dr.  Jessup  said,  "  At  home  ii 
America  we  have  machines  that  can  do  that  job  in  three  days.''  Th< 
farmer  looked  at  him  with  something  of  incredulity  and  perhaps  of  dismay 
and  showed  what  he  thought  of  labour-saving  inventions  by  saying,  "  Whai 
do  they  do  the  rest  of  the  time  Y*    Now,  what  prospect  is  there  of  enlistin( 

such  men  as  that  in  the  management  of  steam-engines  an< 
^^<m!^   printing-presses?    The  manufacture  of  Bibles  calls  for  a  Bible 

house;  but  in  oriental  lands  the  tenure  of  land  is  peculiar 
The  trustees  of  the  Bible-house  in  Constantinople  have  a  very  fine  buildin| 
there,  and  they  have  some  rights  in  adjacent  property.  On  one  side  ther 
is  a  lot  of  land  on  which  they  have  a  right  to  build  a  structure  of  one  stor 
only.  When  they  have  done  that  somebody  else  has  a  right  to  come  ani 
build  a  second  and  a  third  story  upon  that.  We  can  i*eadily  believe  the] 
that  the  manufacture  of  books  will  be  attended  by  untold  compHcations,  t 
say  nothing  of  the  opposition  of  ecclesiastics  and  civilians.  Then  comes  th« 
great  work  of  putting  the  Scriptures  into  the  hands  of  the  people  throug] 
that  vast  Empire ;  a  work  which  is  being  done  successfully  by  those  twi 
Societies  which  are  working  side  by  side  in  perfect  harmony,  and  in  con 
nection  with  the  Missionaries  of  our  own  and  other  lands  who  are  doing  & 
much  for  the  evangelisation  of  the  world. 

Sev.  Alexander  Thomson,  D.D.  (6.F.B.S.,  from  Constantinople) 
^Ir.  Chairman, — I  have  been  for  the  last  forty-two  years  of  my  life  ii 
Constantinople — the  first  fifteen  as  a  INlissionary  to  the  Spanish  Jews 
and  the  remainder  in  the  honoured  service  of  the  British  and  Foreigi 
Bible  Society.  As  in  the  Jewish  Jlission  meeting  last  night  ther< 
Spaaiah  Jewi  ^^s  nothing  Said  about  the  Spanish  Jews  particularly— 
in  Turkey,  but  they  have  been  referred  to  just  now  as  a  portion,  o 
the  population  of  Turkey — I  may  speak  a  very  few  words  about  them 
First  Dr.  Schauffler  revised  and  published  the  old  Spanish  translatioi 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  next  Dr.  Christie  published  an  idiomatii 
Spanish  version  of  the  whole  Bible  for  these  Jews  in  the  East.  Thes< 
Jewish  refugees  are  the  descendants  of  those  who  were  expelled  fron 
Spain  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  the  very  year  that  America  wa 
discovered — 1492,  just  about  four  hundred  years  ago.  On  thei 
expulsion,  France  refused  to  receive  them,  Italy  would  not  hav< 
them,  even  the  North  of  Africa  refused  them,  and  in  despair  thej 
went  eastward,  and  the  Sultan,  who  had  some  years  before  taken  Con' 
stantinople,  received  them  with  open  arms,  and  they  are  to  this  daj 
spread  through  all  the  principal  towns  of  Turkey.  We  have  a  diffi- 
culty in  knowing  how  many  there  are  in  Constantinople,  but  thci] 
number  is  computed  at  above  fifty  thousand.     Salonica  is  almost  s 
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'Jewish  town.  In  Smyrna  there  may  be  fifteen  thousand  Jews.  In 
almost  all  the  towns — especially  of  European  Turkey,  and  partly 
also  of  Asiatic  Turkey — there  are  Jewish  colonies.  I  am  happy  to 
By  that  through  the  operations  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  and  of  the  Keligious  Tract  Society,  good  wor-k  has  been  done 
amoDg  these  people.  The  Spanish  language,  instead  of  being  viewed 
as  a  mere  stepping-stone  to  the  Hebrew,  has  been  made  of  late  the 
vehicle  for  diffusing  useful  Christian  information,  and  the  schools  that 
have  been  established  by  the  different  Missions — ^the  London  Jews 
Society  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Scottish  Missions,  both  of 
the  Established  Church  and  of  the  Free  Church — have  work  done  in 
been  and  are  doing  a  very  noble  work  there.  I  shall  not ■"»»<«  ••^««i»' 
ny  more  about  them,  but  shall  turn  to  the  dominant  race — the 
Turkish  race. 

From  1822,  when  the  Turkish  Bible  was  fii*st  printed  in  a  large  and 
costly  form,  till  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to 
get  the  Turkish  Bible  into  circulation ;  but  whatever  other  objects  God 
may  have  had  in  view  in  that  war,  I  believe  that  one  of  the  principal  of 
them  was  to  open  the  door  to  the  Turkish  population  for  the  circulation 
of  His  Word.  In  view  of  the  approaching  war,  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  printed  a  considerable  number  of  ^JSttaSe! 
volumes— the  Book  of  Genesis  and  the  Psalms,  tlie  New  Testa- 
ment, the  Gospels  and  Acts,  and  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  a  small  poi*table 
form ;  and  during  the  two  years  of  that  war  Christian  officers  both  in  tho 
armj  and  in  the  navy,  and  Duncan  Matheson  and  his  friends  distributed 
copies  of  the  Bible,  or  parts  of  the  Bible,  right  and  left  among  their  Turkish 
neighbours ;  and  the  Turks,  as  a  matter  of  civility,  could  not  refuse  these 
boob  from  men  who  had  come  to  shed  their  blood  in  their  defence,  and 
*t  a  great  expense  to  tho  British  nation.  And  so  in  this  way,  gratuitously, 
&  large  nxunber  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures  (it  is  supposed  about  four  thousand) 
were  circulated  during  the  two  years  of  that  war. 

1  was  then  a  Jewish  Missionary,  and  took  an  interest  in  the  general 
circulation  of  tho  Scriptures,  and  I  believe  that  I  have  the 
honour  to  have  been  the  first  to  ofTer  the  Turkish  Scriptures      ci,c^ti<m. 
for  sale  in  the  streets  of  Stamboul.     Well,  after  tho  war  the 
practice  of  selling  the  Scriptures  was  at  once  introduced,  and  for  this 
reason — that  had  we  attempted  to  give  them  away  gratuitously  we  should 
^ve  been  accused  of  prosclytism ;  but  when  they  woi-e  sold  at  a  very  small 
price  this  charge  fell  to  the  giound.    Tn  the  year  after  tho  war  there  wore 
only  260  copies  sold ;  since  then  the  sale  has  been  gradually  increasing* 
specially  since  the  publication  of  the  new  Tiukish  version  of  the  entire 
Bible,  and  now  last  year  our  sales  of  Turkish  Scriptures— either  the  eiitiro 
Bible  or  portions — rose  to  3,500  copies.     And  tliis  does  not  exhibit  tho 
^bole  cuxjulation,  because  for  tho  last  twenty-fivo  years  the  American  Biblo 
°^iety  has  shared  with  us  the  whole  expense  of  the  number  of  copies  of 
^*ch  Turkish  edition,  and  they  have  circulated  just  as  many  as  wo  have 
done  during  these  years ;  so  that  tho  circulation  at  tho  present  time  in 
^^  Turkish  language   and   Arabic  character,  and   theieforo 
*niongst  Mohammedans,  is  between  6,000  and   7,000  copies  ^J^^'Jt^^ 
yearly.    Now  I  think  that  this  is  an  extremely  interesting 
♦*ct.    Xhe  Word  of  Gkxi  is  circulated  largely,  and  it  is  read;  and  I 
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could  mention,  did  our  time  permit,  several  interesting  incidents  that  shoir 
that  the  Turks  are  a  thoughtful  people,  and  that  they  are  reading  and^ 
pondering  the  Word  of  God.     The  parables  take  hold  of  the'p  imagiiiatioi^^ 
to  a  wonderful  degree.     So  also  do  the  miracles  of  our  Lord,  and  so  d 
such  a  passage  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  and  still  more  those  bl 
declarations  of  grace  and  mercy :  **  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour  an 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest ; "  "  Tliis  is  a  faithful  eajang,  ani 
worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  sav< 
sinners,  of  whom  "  (says  Paul)  "  I  am  chief."     My  dear  friends,  there 
no  such  passages  as  these  in  the  Koran ;  and  a  Turk  ivas  heard  to  say 
one  occasion,  "  You  Christians  have  got  a  better  book  than  we  have." 


[Here  tit  ere  was  a  speech  hy  Dr.  Kalopothakes,  of  Athens,  on  the  introdudu^ 
of  the  principle  and  practice  of  self-svpport  in  tJie  Greek  Churches  form 
under  Modern  Missions  in  Athens.      As  the  subject   was  aliogei 
unsuited  to  the  occasion  hut  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  Report y  we  have 
it  as  an  Appendix  to  the  meeting  on  the  Organisation  and  Govemmc^  ^ 
of  Native  Ghicrclies, — Ed.] 

Eev.  0.  E.  Post,  M J).  (Syrian  Protestant  College,  Beyrout) :  Tt=»e 
subject  which  has  been  assigned  to  us  this  evening  is  a  8omewh^3t 
broad  one — ^Turkey  and  Central  Asia ;  and  I  suppose  that  in  so  gres^t 
a  field  as  that  one  can  make  a  selection  of  his  portion,  and,  furthe:*:- 
more,  if  that  selection  should  be  curtailed  in  one  direction,  it  ma, 
perhaps,  be  extended  somewhat  in  another.     I  propose  to  you 
change  slightly  the  terminology  of  this  title,  and,  with  the  permissic^n 
of  the  honourable  Chairman  and  of   the  audience,   I  propose  *>o 
address  you  on  Syria  in   its  relations  to  Central  Asia  and  Centr^ 
Africa.     With  your  permission,  I  shall  take  that  as  my  theme. 

Two  religions  contend  for  the  mastery  of  the  world.     I  know  th^t 

Fetishism  is  not  yet  eradicated,  by  far,  from  Africa;  I  know  th».t 

Great  conflict  Coufuciauism  is  not  eradicated  from  China;  I  know  tho-t 

between  Islam  Buddhism  and  Brahmauism  are  by  no  means  conquered 

and  chriatianity.  •  j^  jjj  jjj^  j^jj^j  Qeylon,— but  I  belie ve  that  the  decadence 

of  these  religions  has  already  begun,  and  progressed  far  towards  its 
consummation ;  and  I  believe  that  it  will  not  be  a  single  generatioxi, 
or,  I  hope,  not  many  generations,  before  they  shall  become  things  of 
the  past.  But  after  the  Rig-Vedas  have  become  mouldy,  after  ttx« 
books  of  Confucius  have  become  worm-eaten,  after  the  Zendavesi:^ 
has  become  a  forgotten  classic  of  the  past,  the  Koran  will  still 
be  read,  and  the  followers  of  the  false  proi)het  will  still  range  them- 
selves in  deadly  array  to  contest  with  Christianity  the  supremacy  <3f 
Why  the  Koran  the  world.  And  this  is  because  the  Koran  contaix3S 
wiu  endure,  within  it  Self  a  considerable  body  of  divine  revelation.  3t 
contains  within  itself  some  of  the  essential  principles  extracted  froxn 
the  Old  Testament,  and  also  a  portion  of  the  essential  principles  of  tto^ 
New ;  and  it  is  this  salt  in  the  Koran  which  is  preserving  the  hcxij 
politic  of  Islam,  and  which  is  fitting  it  to  be  ap  enemjr  worthy  of  tl3^ 
steel  of  Christianity. 
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0  books  alone,  then,  will  contend  finally  for  the  suffrages  of  man- 

These  are  the  Koran  and  the  Bible.     In  the  providence  ^ 

two  great  races  stand  at  the  head  of  these  great  roli-  ^^^^|j^*^* 
At  the  h^d  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  its  pure  and 

3d  shape,  is  our  own  Anglo-Saxon  race.     This  is  conceded.     This 
athering  is  an  international  gathering ;  but  in  an  emphatic  sense — 

which  is  admitted  by  all  who  are  present — it  is  an  Anglo-Saxon 
ng.  And  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  laid  to  a  large  extent  the 
ibility  of  maintaining  and  spreading  Evangelical  Christianity.  At 
d  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  is  the  Arabic  race.  All  other  races 
ive  embraced  it  are  of  less  importance  in  the  past,  in  the  present, 

the  future,  than  the  Arabic  race.  In  the  first  place  it  is  because 
abic  race  originated  this  religion;  in  the  second  place,  it  was  in 
ngtiage ;  and  in  the  third  place,  they  have  retained  it  in  its  purest 
its  most  aggressive  form. 

?  it  is  very  remarkable  that  these  two  races  have  certain  common 
eristics.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  great  colonising  races ;  in  the 
place,  they  ai-e  migratory.  Ibey  are  not  contented 
Ionising  on  their  mere  borders,  but  they  spread  all  over  c^^Jjf^^^ 
pld;  and  they  are  great  conquering  races — military 
inclined  to  conquest.  Wherever  they  put  their  feet  they  stay; 
lerever  they  stay  they  hold  the  country  with  a  grasp  of  iron.  It  is 
markable,  also,  that  they  share  the  empire  of  the  world  in  a  very 
•  manner.  Look  at  the  continents  of  the  world.  You  will  find  that 
^lo-Saxon  race  is  priigjipally  engaged  with  the  borders  of  these  con- 
In  the  case  of  the  two  old  and  mysterious  continents  of  the 
isia  and  Africa,  the  Arabic  race  occupies  the  great  interior.  There 
h  which  the  fowl  of  the  air  does  not  know,  and  which  the  vulture's 
not  seen,  which  the  lion's  whelp  has  not  trodden,  and  the  strong 

not  entered.  There  is  one  of  the  gi-eat  lion's  whelps  of  England 
ame  is  associated  with  the  exploration  of  that  dark  continent, — ^the 
d  Livingstone — and  yet  he  had  threaded  but  few  of  its  mysterious 
^^s ;  and  finally,  he  died  far  away  in  the  recesses  of  the 

1  groves  of  the  lake  districts  of  Africa.     And  there  is  ^^^'^^^j^*^ 
I  from  the  American  nest,  who  is  now  hovering  over 

d  waters  of  the  Congo,  in  some  unknown  place;   and  we  do  not 
bether  the  intrepid  Stanley  lives  or  has  died. 

these  two — the  eagle  from  the  American  branch  of  our  race,  and 
from  the  British  branch — stood,  as  it  were,  alone.  But  thoso 
liich  they  do  not  know,  and  which  other  intrepid  explorers  of  our 
ve  not  found,  are  familiar  te  the  Arabic  race.  On  his  swift 
ry,  on  his  mettlesome  steed,  he  has  gone  into  the  depths  of  tho 
Qtinents  of  Asia  and  of  Africa.  He  knows  every  pathway  of  tho 
hara ;  he  knows  every  devious  maze  of  tho  Soudan,  and  of  the  lako 
tnd  of  the  Upper  Nile.  Ho  knows  the  great  deserts  of  Arabia, 
ave  never  been  trodden  by  a  European.  He  has  carried  his  con- 
legions  away  across  the  Indus,  and  up  into  the  interior  deserts  of 
tic  continent. 

n,  two  great  languages  have  been  prepared  by  God  for  these  two 
ces,  our  own  composite,  flexible,  Anglo-Saxon  language  of  command 
ommerce — a  language  which  has  been  fitted  to  the  character  of  ■ 
le,  and  which  has  been  made  the  vehicle  for  the  carrying  of  science 
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and  of  religion  throughout  the  world ;  and,  on  the  other  hand^  the 
language,  a  pure  and  original  speech,  of  the  greatest  flexibility,  with  an 
onormouB  vocabulary,  with  great  grammatical  possibility,  fltted  to  .oonvey 
^  .. J,  ^,^   theological,   and   philosophical,   and  scientific  thought  in  a 
AntUo      manner  not   to   be    excelled  by  any  language,   except  tha 
l*'*'^'****'    English,  and  the  little  group  of  languages  which  have  been 
cultivated  so  happily  by  Christianity  in    Central    Europe.     These  two 
languages  have  been  fitted  by  Qod  to  convey  the  message  ol  the  Gkxspel  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.     Have  you  any  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  Arabic 
language  ?    When  the  morning  sun  rises  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  eager  eyes 
are  straining  from  the  minarets  of  China  to  catch  the  first  beams  of  that 
sun ;  and  as  they  rise  out  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  song  goes  up,  "  Then 
is  no  God  but  God ; "  and  that  song  is  caught  up  and  carried 

^^■iTy^  froDi  minaret  to  minaret,  across  the  whole  breadth  -of  China. 
It  resounds  in  the  valleys  of  the  Himalayas ;  its  echo  is  heard 
all  over  the  plains  of  India.  It  sounds  out  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  It  is  caught  up,  and  echoed  back  across  Persia,  far  along  from 
peak  to  peak,  among  the  mountains  of  Persia  and  Armenia  and  Nestoria 
and  Lebanon.  It  is  carried  down  into  the  great  Arabian  peninsula,  and 
then  it  is  taken  up  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  It  is  carried  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  Nile,  the  great  lake  region,  and  it  sweeps  across  the  Soudan 
and  the  Sahara,  and  not  until  the  sun  has  set  in  the  Atlantic  are  its 
last  echoes  overcome  by  the  roar  of  the  surf  of  that  Western  sea.  It  is  a 
language  more  extended  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  which  has  had 
more  to  do  with  the  destiny  of  mankind  than  any  other,  except  English. 

And  now  mark  the  providence  of  God.    God  has  brought  the 

Arabic  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  races  side  by  side  in  the  very  centre 

Saxon  and    of  their  joint  possessions  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  and  at 

Arabionoei.  the  lowcr  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Is  it  for- 
tuitous that  in  these  days  of  the  revival  of  Missionary  activity  Ged 
should  have  brought  the  English  branch  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  and 
given  it  a  hold  of  the  two  wrists  of  the  Arabic  power  ?  You  have 
planted  your  standard  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  you  have  planted  it 
in  Alexandria  and  along  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  you  hold  the 
Arabic  race  in  the  very  centre,  the  very  keystone  of  its  power  and 
influence,  and  you  control  its  forces.  That  alone  would  be  remark- 
able ;  but  without  any  such  plan  as  this,  and  feeling  the  leadings  of 
the  providence  of  God,  the  Americans  have  been  led  to  plant  Mission 
stations  along  that  Syrian  coast,  from  Mersin  down  to  the  borders 
of  Palestine,  and  originally,  also,  throughout  Palestine, — for  the  first 
Missions  to  Jerusalem  were  by  Americans, — and  also  in  the  valley  of 

EnfUnd't  grip  the  Nile.  The  English  hold  the  hands — the  physical 
oniiUm.  forces;  and  God  has  given  to  the  other  branch  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  untrammelled  by  your  political  complications,  8 
control  of  the  brain  and  of  the  heart.  We  have  been  made  the 
educators  and  the  evangelisers  of  that  people.  It  happens  that  your 
peculiar  position,  your  peculiar  political  complications,  might  make 
it  diflScult  for  you  to  fulfil  that  mission.  God  knew  that  before  we 
knew  it,  and  He  put  us  there  into  the  evangelistic  and  educational 
work  because  we  could  do  it.    And  then  in  the  fulness  of  time,  aod 
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when  His  pnrposes  were  ripe,  He  brought  you  with  your  fleets,  and 
with  your  cannon,  and  with  your  physical  forces  to  hold  these  people 
until  they  could  be  educated  and  evangelised.  Do  I  read  aright  the 
purposes  of  God's  providence  in  reference,  then,  to  Syria  and  to  Egypt 
in  their  relation  to  the  great  Arabian  race  in  Asia  and  in  Africa  ? 

Now  there  may  be  some  present  (I  trust  that  there  are  none  in 

this  room),  or  there  may  be  some  whom  you  will  meet  afterwards  who 

will  say  to  you,  "  What  is  all  this  worth ;  why  should  we  expend  our 

lesoorces  for  Missions?"    I  will  not  stop  to  argue  with  any  such 

person  in  favour  of  our  spiritual  plan,  because  I  am  afraid  such  a 

person  would  not  be  able  to  comprehend  me ;  but  I  will  turn  upon  him 

audi  will  say  to  him,  "  It  is  a  fight  for  life.     We  have  got  to  conquer 

them  or  they  will  conquer  us."    The  Christians  in  the  eastern  portion 

of  the  Boman  Empire  were  settled  on  their  lees.    They  were  satisfied. 

They  sat  within  the  hills  of  Constantinople.     They  saw  Aiaiton  fnm 

the  beautiful  Bosphorus.     They  were  surrounded  by  their     the  pot 

impregnable  hills.     They  had  a  tradition  of  a  thousand  years  of 

empire,  and  they  thought  that  they  were  the  orthodox,  that  they  had 

overcome  all  the  heterodox,  that  they  had  put  down  heresy,  and  that 

they  were  safe.     And  from  out  those  shifting  sands  of  Arabia  came 

I  whirlwind  that  in  a  hundred  years  swept  away  all  the  early  seats  of 

Christianity. 

The  Mohammedans  conquered  Jerusalem  and  Damascus  and  Antioch. 
They  spread  into  Egypt,  across  Tripoli  and  across  Tunis  and  Algeria  and 
Morocco,  and  they  swept  away  the  scats  of  four  hundred 
CSmstian  bishoprics,  and  they  held  that  country  in  a  grasp  "^^J^jJ^ 
g(  iron  which  the  crusaders  could  not  unclench,  and  which  the 
power  of  modern  Europe  has  but  begun  to  loosen  to  this  very  day.  We 
»w  a  specimen  of  their  power  there  in  Central  Africa  only  a  few  years  ago 
when  the  British  power  was  set  at  defiance,  when  a  British  army  of  thirty 
thousand  troops,  or  an  army  headed  by  British  officers  and  with  the  bone 
Mid  sinew  of  British  troops  in  it,  was  destroyed  utterly  by  a  supposed  horde 
of  harbarians.  There  are  unknown  possibilities  in  that  great  continent. 
Wien  Rome  was  at  its  height  possibilities  of  that  kind  overwhelmed  the 
Boman  Empire  from  Central  Asia.  Who  knows  what  the  force  of  Central 
Asia  may  yet  be  stored  up  for  the  future  ?  Hear  the  pai-able  of  the  locusts. 
When  tiie  locust  appeai-s  in  the  desert  he  is  at  home.  He  *  ^^. 
is  contented  usually  with  its  barrenness.  Ho  lays  his  eggs  ?*»«•• 
!  in  the  sand.  He  hatches  his  young  and  they  eat  the  bitter  and  unpalat- 
ftWe  herbs  that  grow  in  the  few  moLst  spots  of  the  wilderness ;  but  at  certain 
*one8,  under  the  influen'ce  of  unknown  causes  which  science  cannot  fathom, 
theee  locusts  take  upon  them  to  fly  over  the  cultivated  fields  and  the  fair 
provinces  of  the  empire.  At  such  a  time  there  is  nothing  for  the  farmer 
}f^  do  but  to  go  out  and  find  the  places  where  they  have  laid  their  eggs 
^  the  soil.  They  dig  a  hole  a  few  inches  in  depth,  and  they  deposit  a  bag 
containing  over  a  hundied  eggs.  Every  egg  is  a  locust,  and  every  locust  can 
P^uce  one  hundred  eggs,  and  these  locusts  sweep  like  a  devouring  prairie 
nre  all  over  the  country,  leaving  nothing  but  dead  vegetation  and  wailing 
'^  behind  them.  We  must  go  down  to  the  locusts*  homo ;  we  must  go  into 
^Ka]  we  must  go  into  the  Soudan;  we  must  go  into  Central  Asia;  and 
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we  most  Ghnstiamse  these  people,  or  they  will  march  over  their  deeerti 
and  they  will  sweep  like  a  fire  that  shall  devour  our  Christianity  an 
lestroy  it. 

One  word  and  I  have  done.     If  you  were  about  to  conduct 

commercial  operation  in  that  country,  what  would  you  do  ?     Woul< 

i^^jj^^^     you  attempt  to  send  one  hundred  or  one  thousand  or  tei 

enterpriMiika  thousaud  merchants  from  this  country  into  the  interior 

Mnnincnriai.   jj^.  y^^  would  seize  some  strategic  point,  some  coign  c 

vantage,  and  you  would  plant  a  factory,  and  you  would  engage  nativi 
talent  about  you.  You  would  strike  out,  and  you  would  draw  yon 
lines  of  influence  all  over  that  country,  and  you  would  establie 
branch  houses  through  native  agency.  I  have  heard  some  things  c 
this  floor  that  seem  to  me  rather  extraordinary.  There  is  an  id« 
that  we  are  to  send  Missionaries  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  "W 
do  not  want  them.  They  could  not  do  the  work.  Select  for  i 
picked  men  and  picked  women,  exactly  the  ones  who  are  fitted  t 
inculcate  the  principles  of  Christianity  and  implant  them  in  tL 
native  mind.  Support  them  by  your  money,  by  your  prayers,  b; 
your  solicitude  at  the  Throne  of  Grace,  and  trust  the  natives  in  thoa 
countries  to  carry  the  Gospel  all  over  the  world. 

Eev.  John  Sharp  (Secretary,  B.F.B.S.) :  We  have  been  hearing  this 
evening  about  Syria,  about  Greece,  about  Turkey,  and  about  Penda; 
Th«  Bible  in  but  there  is  a  part  of  Central  Asia  more  central  still  about 
Turkeiua.  which  We  have  heard  nothing.  We  have  heard  about  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race;  but  there  is  another  great  force  in  Central  Asia, 
and  that  is  the  Sclav  race — the  Eussians.  1  want  to  carry  your 
thoughts  for  a  few  minutes  up  to  Turkestan,  to  the  north-east  froia 
Persia.  Russia,  we  were  told  this  afternoon,  is  tolerant  of  the  Bible. 
I  have  here  a  letter  received  within  the  last  few  days  from  Central 
Asia,  where  the  Russians  now  hold  sway,  in  which  the  writer  says 
that  no  words  can  be  too  strong  to  express  the  kindness  and  courtesy 
which  he  has  received  from  Prince  Dondukoflf  down  to  the  humblest 
Russian  soldier-porter  on  the  railway.  And  that  is  the  sort  of  testi- 
mony we  get  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  continually 
Themearoreof  from  our  Agents  in  Russia,  provided  that  we  do  one  thing", 
EuMiAniiberty.and  that  is  that  we  keep  carefully  within  the  limits  of  the 
liberty  allowed  by  Russian  law.  The  Russians  admit  us  to  a  great 
deal  of  liberty  in  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Russo-Greek 
Church  honours  the  Scriptures,  and  reads  the  Scriptures  in  all  its 
services,  as  I  have  myself  seen.  But  if  we  were  to  begin  to  encroach 
beyond  the  liberty  allowed  by  law,  and  circulate  tracts  about  which 
they  are  doubtful,  as  many  are  circulated  of  a  socialistic  tendency, 
or  if  we  were  to  preach  something  which  might  be  deemed  unadvisabl© 
by  the  Russian  Church,  then  we  should  fall  into  trouble  and  get 
turned  out. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  endeavours  to  restrict  itself  i^ 
V.  e  Russian  territory  to  its  own  legitimate  sphere,  which  is  to  circulate  thp 
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Word  of  God.     Russia  has,  as  you  know,  within  the  last  seven  or  eight 
j.'earR  been  making  great  progress  down  through  Central  Asia,  appropri- 
ating land  there ;  and  as  it  has  gone  on  it  has  opened  up  for 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  opportunities  of  circulat-  f^^^^SSon. 
ing  the  Word  of  God,  for  which  we  are  very  thankful.     In  the 
year  1881-82  our  North  Kussian  agency  from  St.  Petersburg  began  to 
-work  down  through  Northern  Siberia  to  Tashkend  to  make  it  a  new  centre, 
jmd  to  establish  a  dep6t  there,  and  from  that  dep6t  something  like  four 
€xc  five  thousand  copies  of  the  Scriptures  are  each  year  being 
odld.    The  colporteurs  from  that  dep6t  have  gone  north-east  ^•^^^•»*'*»^ 
toVemoie,  and  near  to  Kulda,  touching  close  upon  China  in  that  direction. 
They  have  gone  also  to  the  south-east  to  Khokand,  far  on  the  way  to 
Kashgar,  and  overlapping  the  longitude  of  the  Indian  Empire.     And  then 
from  our  South  Russian  agency,  which  has  its  headquarters  at  Odessa,  and 
sab-agents  at  Tiflis,  our  colporteurs  have  from  1881-82  been  crossing  the 
Caspian,  and  making  their  way  along  the  country  as  Russian  progress 
(ifieDed  it  up  more  easily  than  before,  especially  by  the  new  railway  which 
IB  being  laid  down.    The  first  colporteur  who  crossed  the  Caspian  only  got 
t  little  way,  and  then  he  came  across  a  rec^ion  which  is  all  desert  sand,  with 
not  a  blade  of  grass  to  be  seen,  but  through  that  the  railway  has  now  been 
etmed ;  and  the  letter  that  I  have  received  to-day  is  from  our  Agent  in 
Sooth  Russia — Mr.  Morrison.    He  is  at  this  moment  on  a  tour  along  the 
railway  which  has  only  just  been  laid  down.     He  has  got  as  far  as  Bokhara, 
from  wliich  the  letter  comes ;  he  has  been  to  visit  Samarkand, 
which  is  now  only  fifteen  days  from  London  1     I  remember    '^JJf"***" 
listening  to  Dr.  Joseph  Wollf  in  my  early  school  days,  telling 
08  of  his  hazardous  visit  to  Bokliara.     Now  one   of   the  Agents   of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  can  live  in  Bokhara  beside  the 
BnsBian  Resident,  M.   Tcharakoflf— an  excellent  fellow,  courteous  and 
ho^table,  who  was  himself  educated  at  the  Edinburgh  High  School,  and 
■peaks  English  as  well  as  we  do  ! 

I  will  not  trench  beyond  my  time;  but  I  will  ask  you  to  take 
encouragement  from  these  great  openings  to  go  forward  with  this 
Missionary  work,  and  not  to  forget  that  there  are  lands  where  no 
Missionary  can  go,  but  where  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
can  do  true  Missionary  pioneering  work  by  the  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures. 

Dr.  Baedeker :  Mr.  Chairman, — I  felt  moved  just  to  give  a  few  words 
of  testimony  about  the  Tartars.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  visiting 
8ome  parts  of  Russia  where  the  Tartars  reside,  and  I  have  w«rk  amonr 
never  seen  a  finer  race  of  men  than  these  men  are.  To  tii»Tarun. 
eome  amongst  the  Tartars  is  just  like  going  back  three  or  four 
thousand  years.  They  have  been  left  untouched  by  civilisation. 
Itey  live  in  the  same  style  as  the  Patriarchs  lived.  There  you  can 
^  them.  There  you  can  see  their  caravans.  You  can  see  their 
^bitations.  But  there  is  one  thing  that  struck  me  very  much — 
tkat  is,  the  scattered  little  companies  of  Armenian  Christians  amongst 
the  Tartars ;  and  I  believe  there  is  a  Divine  hand  ordering  their  lot. 
I  have  been  with  these  Armenians.    Dear  people  they  are ;   and 
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some  of  them  are  revived  Christians ;  but  whatever  they  have  of  li 
they  do  not  keep  it  to  themselves.  They  at  once  communicate 
to  the  Tartars.  In  some  of  these  places  in  the  Caucasus  it  has  giv< 
my  heart  great  joy  just  to  speak  a  word  to  these  Armenians,  thouj 
I  could  only  speak  by  an  interpreter.  They  did  not  keep  the  tra 
to  themselves,  but  at  once  they  sought  to  distribute  that  which  th 
received. 

A  Kussian,  Count  Zaremba,  began  this  work  amongst  the  Armenie 
and  the  Tartars  in  1821,  and  carried  it  on  until  he  was  forbidden.  I 
had  received  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament,  and  after  he  had  read  it 

could  not  remain  where  he  was,  but  resigned  the  place  whj 
^''"^t^Sr^  '^®  held  at  the  Imperial  Court,  and  left  Russia  to  trai 
through  Germany.  He  wanted  to  find  a  man  who  Hved  by  t 
New  Testament.  At  last  he  came  to  Basle,  and  there  he  found  SpiUc 
whose  name  is  well  known,  and  he  remained  with  him,  and  these  U 
had  communion;  he  was  taught  there,  and  ended  by  going  into  tl 
Mission-house  in  Basle.  After  a  little  while  they  sent  him  out  to  Armmn 
and  there  he  left  footprints  behind  him, — the  httle  communities  ( 
Christians  there  are  traces  of  where  this  man  has  been.  He  went  t 
Schuscha,  not  very  far  from  the  borders  of  Persia.  I  saw  the  house  vfhk 
he  built  there,  and  where  he  established  schools  for  the  Tartars ;  bat  fa 
was  driven  away.  He  was  forbidden  to  continue  the  work,  but  the  wor 
remains;  and  they  have  men  now  who  trace  their  life  to  the  teachiD 

n  M  ^^  *^  ^^*"*  ^^^  ^^^  ^®  worked  amongst  them.  And,  ol 
*"*  '  what  a  flfeld  there  is  looking  across  these  plains  !  I  only  pi 
my  foot  over  the  border  of  Siberia.  To  see  these  people  swarming  aboi 
you,  the  finest  race  you  can  look  on — the  most  beautiful  men,  physical! 
speaking.  These  men  I  have  seen  in  the  prisons.  I  have  seen  thei 
under  the  power  of  the  law.  When  they  touch  anything  that  is  coi 
trary  to  the  law  of  the  Christians,  the  Christian  law  puts  them  int 
prison ;  but  the  Christians  have  not  given  them  the  Gospel.  Oh,  det 
friends,  it  is  a  cruel  thing  to  let  people  come  under  the  law  of  ChristioD 
and  withhold  the  Gospel  from  them  !  I  want  you  to  sympathise  "wit 
the  friends  who  have  gone  out  to  those  parts,  and  to  bear  them  upi 
your  prayers.  There  is  a  large  field  all  across  Asia,  all  across  Siberia 
Bussia.  The  Tartars  are  found  in  swarms  scattered  over  thousands  i 
miles,  and  they  need  the  Gospel. 

Eev.  William  H.  Belden  (New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  formerly  A.B.C.F.1 
Missionary  to  Bulgaria) :  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,- 
It  seems  to  me  a  pity  that  in  an  evening  which  is  devoted  to  tl 
Turkish  Missions,  the  name  of  Bulgaria  should  be  left  out.  Thei 
has  been  hardly  any  point  touched  to-night  which  is  not  responde 
to  in  the  case  of  Bulgaria.  If  we  speak  of  Bible  translations,  it 
XiMioasto  ii^  the  land  which  the  Bulgarians  now  occupy,  where  tl 
Buifftru.  Scriptures  of  God  have  been  translated  for  the  peopl 
three  distinct  times,  and  twice  out  of  those  three  times  not  only  hi 
the  Scripture  been  translated  for  the  people,  but  a  written  language  h 
been  invented  by  the  Missionaries  in  order  that  it  might  be  done.  It 
to  American  Missionaries  that  the  third  translation  of  the  Scripture 
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is  due.    That  book  is  now  in  use  not  only  by  Protestant  Christians, 
bat  sometimes  even  in  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  old  Greek 
Church,  where,  alas !  the  old  Sclavic  text  and  the  Sclavic  Bible  itself 
cannot  be  discovered,  as  I  have  known  myself  by  observation. 

If  we  speak  of  strategic  points  for  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel, 
^irhat  strategic  point  has  there  ever  been  or  is  there  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth  more  notable  and  more  precious  than  the  territory  of  Bulgaria  ? 
I  cannot  repeat  precisely  that  beautiful  metaphor  of  Mr. 
CHadstone,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Bulgarian  people  as  the        ugtS^ 
sand  of  the  sea,  much  pulverised,  but,  Hke  the  sand  of  the    XohammMUA* 
sea,  keeping  back  the  waves  of  Mohammedanism  from  middle-  ^'^ 

aged  Europe;  but  I  ask  your  sympathies  on  behalf  of  Bulgaria.  If  it 
is  trae,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has  said,  that  that  territory  was  the  rampart  and 
potection  of  Europe,  it  is  also  true  that  it  is,  as  another  has  described  it, 
the  rampart  for  Constantinople;  for  the  Danube  is  the  moat  and  the  Balkan 
is  the  fortification,  and  the  Bulgarians  hold  both — at  least,  by  their  valour 
tnd  knowledge  of  the  region,  and  by  that  acquaintance  and  practical  use  of 
it  which  was  shown  in  the  late  Busso-Turkish  war.  Our  American  Board 
and  American  Methodists'  Board  occupy  almost  all  the  territory. 
Our  American  Methodists'  Board  have  felt  for  years  that  the  i^o^ii^idi 
Bolgarian  Mission  is,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  of  all  their 
problems;  and  every  year  the  question  comes  up,  "What  shall 
we  do  with  Bulgaria  ? "  And  whenever  anybody  whom  I  meet  in  the 
Methodist  Church  knows  that  I  have  been  a  Missionary  in  Bulgaria,  he 
always  asks  me  that  question :  "  What  shall  we  do  with  Bulgaria  ? "  A 
few  years  ago  the  Methodists'  Board  of  America  ventured  to  assign  a  new 
fond  on  behalf  of  that  Mission,  and  they  are  now  sustaining  and  pushing 
an  enterprise  which  they  have  carried  on  there  with  a  new  energy,  which 
I  think  is  recognised  and  repaid,  throughout  the  whole  denomioation. 
The  American  Board's  work  is  also  prospering  and  thriving. 
I  have  letters  in  my  hand  which  I  shall  not  venture  to  read,  ^JjJViJSJj"' 
hut  I  shall  give  figures  to  show  that  their  work  in  the  last 
decade  has  increased  tenfold.  There  are  now  in  that  difficult  field  some 
thirty  out-stations  and  four  stations,  and  there  are  ten'  Missionaries.  This 
is  of  the  American  Board  only.  And  there  are  eight  organised  Churches. 
Ten  years  ago  there  was  no  work  by  the  Bible-women  (so  called).  Now 
^ere  is  a  work  that  is  covered  by  the  labours  of  ten,  who  are  specially 
attending  to  that  service.  There  are  thirty-four  places  of  worship.  There 
are  something  like  seven  hundred  scholars.  There  have  been  about  eight 
hundred  Church  members,  and  there  are  six  hundred  and  fifty  now  living. 
^  contributions  of  the  people  amount  to  nearly  eight  hundred  Turkish 
"W8.  This  is  a  work  which  is  now  prospering  and  thriving  in  the  country. 
The  promise  in  both  Missionary  fields  is  that  the  work  will  continue  to 


Sev.  Sr.  Oilman  closed  the  nxeeting  with  prayer* 
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{Wednesday  evening ,  June  13^A,  in  the  Large  HaU) 

Alexander  HoArthnry  Esq.,  H.P.,  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Mr.  George  Smith,  CLE.,  LL.S. 

Sev.  Cavaliere  Frochet,  D J).  (Italy),  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman  :  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — We  are  favoured  durin 
this  week  by  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  highly  esteeme 
friends  from  America  and  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  who  hav 
come  to  London  in  order  to  attend  this  great  Missionary  Conference 
to  give  us  information  respecting  the  various  Missions  they  represem 
and  to  devise  means  for  promoting  and  extending  the  work  in  ai 
of  which  we  are  assembled.  Under  existing  circumstances  you  wil 
I  doubt  not,  agree  with  me  that  it  would  be  alike  unbecoming  an 
injudicious  were  I  to  occupy  many  minutes  of  your  valuable  tim< 
Allow  me  to  say,  however,  that  it  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  mee 
you  on  this  most  interesting  occasion,  and  that  I  think  we  shoul 
all  esteem  it  both  an  honour  and  a  privilege  to  be  in  any  WJ 
identified  with  a  cause  so  benevolent  in  its  origin,  so  comprehensi^ 
in  its  designs,  and  so  glorious  in  its  results  as  the  cause  of  Christis 
Missions  to  the  heathen  world  ;  and  whether  we  reflect  upon  the  pai 
survey  the  present,  or  anticipate  the  future,  we  have,  I  thin 
abundant  reason  to  thank  God,  to  take  courage,  and  go  forward. 

We  rejoice  also  to  know  that  we  are  here  to-night,  not  to  speJ 
of  defeat  or  failure,   but  thankfully  to  hear  of  and  gratefully 
acknowledge  the  progress  that  has  been  made.     But  while  we  rejoi 
Buooeu      i^  the  success  that  has  attended  Missionary  labours 
Attimttius.    various  parts  of  the  world,  let  us   remember   that  tl 

work  is  only  in  its  infancy.  It  is  true  that  when  we  look  at  t: 
heathen  world  we  can  discern  here  and  there  some  lovely  sp< 
of  beauty  and  verdure,  upon  which  it  is  pleasing  for  the  eye  to  x& 
where  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  places  have  been  made  gl* 
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and  the  desert  rejoices  and  blossoms  like  the  rose ;  yet  what  a  vast 
moral  wilderness  presents  itself  to  view.  Truly  the  harvest  is  great, 
but  the  labourers  are  few.  Let  us,  therefore,  earnestly  pray  the 
lord  of  the  harvest  that  IJe  may  send  forth  more  labourers  into  Hi» 
vineyard,  and  that  the  result  of  this  Conference  may  be  to  enlarge 
oar  sympathies,  to  stimulate  our  zeal,  and  to  increase  our  liberality 
on  behalf  of  those  who  are  famishing  for  lack  of  knowledge.  I 
most  not,  however,  enlarge  upon  this  subject. 

But  you  are  aware  that  some  of  the  opponents  of  Missions  who  are 
opposed  to  all  Christian  work,  endeavour  to  disprove  the  reports  given  by 
our  Missionaries;  and  the  remark  is  frequently  made,  "Oh,  it  is  their 
business ;  they  are  interested  parties,  and,  of  course,  they  will  give  glow- 
ing reports ! "  Well,  I  hope  you  will  not  regard  it  as  egotistical  on  my 
part,  if  I  say,  as  a  layman,  that  I  have  visited  many  parts  of 
the  world,  that  I  have  seen  more  of  Christian  Missionaries,  "^^jjjjjjjjjj** 
and  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged  than  most  men, 
and,  speaking  as  an  independent  and  impartial  witness,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  stating  it  as  my  honest  conviction  that  Christian  Missions  are  one 
of  the  most  powerful  agencies  for  good  now  in  existence.  I  believe  that 
the  advancement  of  civilisation,  the  extension  of  commerce,  the  increase 
of  knowledge  in  art,  science,  and  literature,  the  promotion  of  civil  and 
religions  liberty,  the  development  of  countries  rich  in  undiscovered 
mineral  and  vegetable  wealth,  are  all  intimately  identified  with,  and,  to 
a  much  larger  extent  than  most  people  are  aware  of,  dependent  upon  the 
success  of  C^iristian  Missions.  .  I  hold,  therefore,  that,  even  apart  from  the 
higher  and  most  strictly  religious  advantages  with  which  they  benefit  and 
Wess  the  heathen  world,  they  deserve  the  sympathy  and  support,  not 
only  of  the  Christian  Churches  and  the  religious  portion  of  the  community, 
hot  that  they  should  have  the  support  of  every  true  philanthropist 
vho  wishes  to  ameliorate  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  his  fellow 
jnen.  We  are  far  from  wishing  to  disparage  or  undervalue  political 
institutions,  art,  hterature,  or  science ;  on  the  contrary,  we  rejoice  in  this 
progress,  and  hail  them  as  valuable  auxiliaries. 

We  are  convinced  that  our  Christian  Missions  have  done  more 

to  civilise,  to  benefit,  and  to  bless  the  heathen  world  than  any,  or, 

indeed,  one  might  almost  say  than  all  the  other  agencies  ohristumity  the 

that  have  been  employed.     It  is  a  well  established  fact  true  dTiiiMr. 

that  wherever  Christian  Missionaries  have  laboured  there  civilisation 

^  made  the  most  rapid  progress,  and  our  merchants  and  manu- 

^turershave  had  opened  up  to  them  fresh  markets  for  the  extension 

^^  our  commerce.     Missions  have  also  rendered  valuable  service  to 

*^ttniaiiity  by  endeavouring  to  suppress  the  crime  of  infanticide,  by 

^^^^g  young  widows  from  being  consumed  on  the  funeral  pyre  •»f 

their  departed  husbands,  by  raising  woman  from  the  degraded  and 

^'^tched  condition  in  which  she  is  usually  found  in  heathen  lands 

t^   occupy  the  position  which  Providence  designed  her  to  occupy  as 

^^^  companion  and  comforter  of  man,  by  enjoining  care  for  the  aged 

^d  infirm,  by  preventing  war  and  bloodshed  among  savage  nations, 

*^d  by  inculcating  and  encouraging  habits  of  peacefiiil  industry.    We 
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hold,  therefore,  that  Christian  Missions  deserve  onr  sympathyy 
confidence,  and  onr  liberal  support,  and  we  trust  the  result  of 
Conference  will  be  to  enlarge  our  sympathy,  to  stimulate  our  zeal, 
to  increase  our  liberality. 

Bishop    Stuart,    D.D.    (of  Waiapu) :   The    part  of  the   Mi8si< 
field  of  which   I  am  to  speak   to-night  is  New  Zealand,  and 
BewZeaUnd  work    of  the    Church    Missionary    Society   among 

**«*«"•     aborigines  there,  who  are  called  in  their  own  tonj 

Maoris.  I  must  say  at  the  outset  that  the  history  of  the  Mission^ 
New  Zealand  is  almost,  I  might  say,  unique,  for  it  is  distinguisbi^e 
in  two  particulars.  Other  Missions,  perhaps,  have  exhibited  onfe  o 
these,  and  others  the  other ;  but  I  know  no  other  part  of  the  Mission- 
field  in  which  the  two  particulars  of  which  I  shall  presently  sp^ai 
are  seen  in  combination  except  in  New  Zealand.  Now  the  firsb  of 
these  particulars  is  this,  that  the  work  of  Christian  Missions  there  up 
to  a  certain  period  was  a  complete  success.  New  Zealand  as  a  mat^ter 
of  fact  was  evangelised. 

After  a  period  of  apparently  abortive  effort,  in  which  the  patience 
of  the  Missionaries  was  tried  as  perhaps  it  was  never  tried  in  any  other 
country  except  Africa,  at  last  the  movement  began,  the  Gospel  spread, 
and  it  was  what  I  have  sometimes  called  a  gregarious  conversion  of 
the  people.     There  are  some  countries,  like  India,  where  we  have  to 
gather  converts  one  by  one.     The  high-caste  natives  of  India  have  thus 
been  gathered  in;   but  even  there  there  are  some  tribes  like  the 
Santhals  and  the  Karens,  where  you  have  them  flocking  over  to  make 
at  any  rate  a  nominal  profession  of  Christianity.     Then  it  is  the  work 
of  the  Missionary  to  work  on  those  people ;    to  elevate  them  not 
merely  to  a  nominal  profession,  but  to  a  real  hearty  understanding 
of  the  religion  which  they  desire  to  embrace.    In  New  Zealand,  when 
once  Christianity  took  root,  it  spread  rapidly.     It  was  almost  like  a 
bush  fire. 

Our  settlers  go  there  and  cut  down  the  trees  and  wait  for  the  dry 

season,  and  then  try  to  have  a  good  "  burn  '* ;  but  a  great  deal  depends 

upon  circumstances  whether  they  have  it  or  not,  and  if  the  wind  does  not 

blow  strong  enough,  or  if  rain  should  set  in,  the  labour  of  months  is  lest 

for  tho  time.    In  New  Zealand  there  was  that  period  of  prepara- 

^^mS     *°^y  labour;  there  was  a  cutting  down  of  tho  jungle,  and  then 

God  sent  firo  from  heaven  and  there  was  a  conilagiation,  and 

it  spread  rapidly,  so  that  when  the  illustrious  Bishop  Selwyn  arrived  (sent 

out  as  he  was  partly  at  the  charge  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  to  be 

tho  first  Bishop  of  New  Zealand),  he  found — what  1    He  traversed  a  country 

which  a  few  years  before  had  been  the  home  of  the  most  barbarous  and 

savage  race  of  cannibals  known;  he  traversed  it  throughout  its  length  and 

breadth,  and  he  wrote  home,   "  Everywhere  I  see  the  people  eager  for 

instruction,  meeting  for  daily  prayers,  keeping  the  Sabbath,  learning  to 

d  the  portions  of  God*s  Word  translated  into  their  language :  in  shorty 

said,  *•  I  seem  to  see  a  nation  bom  in  a  day."     That  was  the  testimony 

Bishop  Selwyn,  who,  after  other  men  had  laboured,  came  to  enter  into 
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their  labours ;  that  was  his  generous  and  honourable  testimony  to  the 
work  he  found  had  been  done.     The  nominal  profession  of  Chi-istianity  was 
muTersal  throughout  the  island  at  that  time.    Then  came  a  change.     I 
^  not  go  into  that  chapter,  a  chapter  blotted  with  tears  and  ^^^^ 
stained  with  blood  in  the  annals  of  England's  wars — wars  «"»!•• 

which  brought  no  honour  to  us,  and  wars  which  wrought  terrible  devasta- 
tion amongst  a  people  whom  even  those  who  fought  against  them  confessed 
to  be  a  noble  race  and  a  generous  foe.  But  the  end  of  all  that  was  that 
t  check  came  to  Missionaiy  efifort. 

When  I  first  visited  New  Zealand  it  was  simply  a  ease  of  holding 

on  to  a  desperate  cause,  but  now  what  have  I  to  tell  ?    A  wonderful 

tiansformation  has  taken  place  in  the  period  I  have  Atnmsfoteatioa 

mentioned.    I  have  seen  it  take  place  under  my  own  eyes,    witaawed. 

The  number  of  native  clergy  at  present  labouring  in  New  Zealand  is 

quite  three  times  what  it  was  when  I  first  visited  the  country.    I  may 

mention  that  just  before  I  left  I  had  the  pleasure  of  adding  three 

well-known  young  men  to  the  body  of  thirteen  native  clergy  in  my 

own  diocese  alone.      And  these  native  clergy   are  in  every  case 

•upported  by  the  contributions  and  endowments  raised  by  their  own 

people.    I  do  not  know  whether  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the 

brethren  here  it  is  quite  safe  to  speak  of  an  endowed  Church,  but  I 

<^ajQ  say  these  endowments  are  all  on  the  voluntary  principle,  and 

•omehow  or  other  the  Lord  does  still  provide  the  funds,  Libendity  of 

^   modus  vivendi,  even  for  a  voluntary   Church.     The      Xwrk. 

^^laoris  often  seem  conscious  that  they  are  a  decaying  race.     They 

•peak  of  it  sometimes  in  a  pathetic  way,  but  this  I  heard  from  my 

^ght  rev.  brother  the  Bishop  of  Auckland,  and  I  can  confirm  it.    A 

■Aclaori  chief,  making  over  a  portion  of  land  as  an  endowment  for  the 

^lative  pastorate,  said,  "  It  will  possibly  not  be  long  needed  for  that 

I^astcrate ;  but,  never  mind,  if  it  does  not  benefit  the  Maori  it  will 

l^nefit  the  Church." 

Only  two  days  ago  I  received  a  letter    from  Archdeacon   Samuel 
\V^illiams — the  son,  I  may  mention,  of  the  ilhistrious  Henry  Williams,  the 
first  ordained  Missionary  who  laboured  in  New  Zealand.     The  venerable 
Samuel  Williams,  a  Missionary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  is  stiU, 
t;hank  God,  strong  and  hearty  in  the  work.     In  this  letter  he  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  public  funeral  of   a  very  remarkable  native 
fdiief,  who  has  lately  died  in  Hawke's  Bay.     The  aged  chief  for  years  had 
Capported  Christian  work  in  every  way;  and  as  I  had  occasion      a  native 
"to  mention  at  a  Missionary  meeting  yesterday  at  Winchester,     Chiistuui 
3   was  present  in  Norfolk  Island,  the  headquarters  of  the  i*ii*a*i»«>pi«t 
Melanesian  Mission,  when  a  Melanesian  boy  was  baptised  by  Bishop  John 
Selwyn  by  the  name  of  Benata,  because  that  chief  was  supporting  him,  as 
he  had  supported  for  many  years,  by  a  subscription  of  dBlO  a  year,  a  boy 
in  Bishop  Selwyn's  school.     There  is  the  Missionary  spirit  showing  itself 
amongst  the  Maoris. 

When  I  went  to  Norfolk  Island  to  the  consecration  of  the  church 
erected  in  memory  of  Bishop  Patteson,  who  may  be  truly  said  to  have  died 
in  the  cause  of  -jbland  evangelisation,  I  was  accompanied  by  two  Maori 
dergymen  as  my  chaplains,  and  you  should  have  seen  the  wonder  with 
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which  the  MelaneHans,  who  are  untumally  short  men,  looked  op  to  these 
fctalwait  Maorui.     ^\licn  we  went  back  they  voluntarily  made  ooilectionB  to 
take  the  Gospel  to  the  ishinds  beyond,     lliere  was  no  passing  the  plate 
without  patting  something  into  it  there,  I  can  assore  yon.     I  might  tell  yoa 
of  other  things.     I  might  tell  you,  for  instance,  how  the  Maoris,  hanng 
given  endoi^ments  for  the  support  of  boarding  schools,  to  give 
thrb'iifhTTiff^  *  thorough  education  to  their  children,  are  now  making  good 
use  of  those  schools,  so  that  we  cannot  take  in  all  the  children 
who  seek  admission.     The  boys  pass  the  sixth  standard  at  Te  Aute,  and 
even  the  matriculation  examination  of  the  University.     The  Maoris  are 
also  taking  their  place  in  political  life.     As  one  outcome  of  those  un- 
gracious wars  which  we  forced  upon  them,  we  have  found  out  at  last  a 
better  way,  namely,  to  admit  them  to  some  share  of  political  privilege; 
and  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  fcur  electoral  districts  in  the 
northern  island,  each  of  which  returns  its  Maori  member,  and  they  sit 
along  with  their  fellow  members  in  our  House  of  Assembly. 

I  fear  I  have  exhausted  the  time  I  could  fairly  claim,  but 
still,  I  think,  what  I  have  now  stated  will  at  any  rate  serve 
to  show  what  I  meant  when  I  said  that  the  history  of  Missions  in 
New  Zealand  was  almost  unique.  There  was  this  particular,  that  up 
to  a  certain  point  it  wais  an  almost  thoroughly  successful  Mission; 
and  the  second  particular  was  this,  that  when  the  widespreading 
tree  had  been  cut  down,  when  nought  seemed  to  remain  but  the 
ijfe  stump  in  the  ground,  through  God's  goodness  there 
«at  of  death,  sprang  up  from  that  a  fair,  stately,  strong  stem,  with  wide- 
spreading  branches  and  dependent  fruit.  That  shows  to  my  mind 
there  was  vitality  in  the  work  of  the  early  Missionaries,  and  if  you 
ask  me,  "  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  "  I  say  it  was  this,— the 
first  Missionaries  went  with  an  open  Bible  in  their  hands ;  it  was 
that  Bible  which  has  been  the  seed  of  life  amongst  them,  and  now, 
in  the  providence  of  God,  we  see  the  Church  revived,  and  we  rejoice 
in  the  hope  that  it  is  a  work  which  God  will  continue  to  bless,  for 
"  the  Word  of  the  Lord  it  standeth  and  endureth  for  ever." 

Eev.  James  Calvert  (Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  from  Fiji  Islands) » 
Mr,  Chairman,  and  dear  friends,— Of  all  the  many  Oceanic  Missions 
in  tho  Pacific,  I  am  here  to  represent  but  one,  in  which  a  great  par^> 
of  my  life  has  been  spent, — the  Mission  to  Fiji.     This  large  atid 
bcuuliful  group,  which  lies  eighteen  hundred  miles  north-east  from 
Sydney,  and  twelve  hundred  miles  north  of  New  Zealand* 
Thtryi        •'tH>n8i8t4«  of  some  two  hundred  and  twenty  islands  a^d 
i8h»tH,  eighty  of  which  are  inhabited.     The  two  largest  are  ninety 
miloH  in  length.     The  islanders  are  a  fine  race,  of  fair  intelligence, 
and,  according  to  the  measure  of  their  own   simple   wants,   very 
industrious.    Having  been  left  to  themselves,  and  to  the  undisturl:>^^ 
innitnU  of  bad  inllucnces  in  all  the  past,  they  became  extremely  vil* 
and   dogmdiMl.      (^inniMism   was  a  recognised  institution  ama^fi 
thonu  they  somotimos  cooking  at  one  time  as  many  as  a  hundx;^5^ 
huniau  beings*      One  man,  notorious  above  all  the  rest  of       *' 
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Doontxymen,  gloried  in  his  shainCv  and  put  down  a  big  stone  for  each 
one  that  he  partook  of  from  the  time  when  he  became  a  man  to  his 
death,  and  it  was  found  he  had  eaten  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
two.  This  cannibalism  was  practised  to  a  fearful  extent.  Infanti- 
cide was  a  general  custom,  and  the  burial  of  sick  persons  before 
death  was  common.  Cruelty  of  all  kinds  abounded,  and  polygamy 
VBS  established  throughout  the  group. 

The  conditions  and  claims  of  Fiji  were  originally  brought  before 
the  Christian  people  of  England,  and  particularly  before  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Churches,  about  fifty  years  ago.    Already,  at  that  time, 
two  white  Missionaries  were  doing  noble  and  most  encouraging 
pioneer  work  in  the  islands.    The  Missionaries  were  reinforced  from 
time  to  time,  but  they  never  exceeded  thirteen  at  any  one  sacaitofflfty 
time.    Now  there  are  only  nine,  and  this  number  will  ywwofwwk. 
probably  be  still  further  reduced,  the  work  being  carried  on  chiefly 
and  successfully  by  agents  raised  up  among  the  people  themselves. 
Happily,  we  Missionaries  have  always  been  heartily  one,  so  that  our 
prayers  and  labours  have  not  been  hindered  but  greatly  helped. 
Segalar  weekly  English  worship,  and  the  class  meetings  among  the 
fiunilies,  were  of  the  utmost  value  in  keeping  our  souls  alive.    We  have 
bad  the  right  men,  none  of  them  extraordinary,  but  suitable,  well 
adapted, — making  little  of  difficulties,  dangers,  and  afflictions,  but  the 
best  of  everything  and  everyone ;  and  all  our  work,  and  the  training  of 
Dative  agents,  has  always  been  in  the  Fijian  language,  and  interpreters 
are  not  employed.     On  a  recent  visit  to  Fiji  my  heart  was  gladdened  by 
finding  the  same  stamp  of  men,  supplied  by  Australia,  carry-  AMtndU: 
ing  on  the  work  successfully.     A  very  great  help  to  our  pro-  «>ppiji»f 
gress  was,  I  believe,  that  we  had  the  whole  field  to  ourselves,  and  our 
iabours  were  not  interfered  with  by  any  other  Protestants.    The 
fioQxanists  happily  came  too  late  for  success,  after  we  had  gained  a  good 
footing  and  supplied  the  Scriptures,  so  that  they  have  never  succeeded 
^  a  large  extent,  and  they  are  now  losing  ground,  though  they  have  zeal 
^^d  self-denial  worthy  of  the  best  of  causes.     The  vital,  experimental, 
^d  practical  truths  of  God's  Word  were  explained,  applied,  and 
^forced.     Christ,  the  loving  Saviour  of  all,  especially  of  them  that 
^Ueve  to  the  saving  of  the  soul,  was  shown  to  be  able  and  willing 
^  Save  to  the  uttermost  all  who  came  to  Him :  the  Divine  Personal 
Pirit  in  all  His  glorious  energy  and  saving  power,  was  prominently 
'^  forth,  and  He  was  ever  present,  convicting  of  sin,  of  righteous- 
*88,  and  of  judgment.     Great  numbers  from  the  beginning,  and, 
^nkGod,  to  the  present  time,  were  thoroughly  awakened   Athwoufh 
f  the  truth  and  by  the  Spirit.     They  sorrowed  after  a  »w«keiuiig. 
^ly  sort,  turned  from   sin,  and  turned  fully  to  God  through  Christ 
•One.    Such  penitents  in  large  numbers  have  during  the  whole  history 
^  the  Mission  found  peace  through  believing,  and  have  shown  to 
l  the  evidences  of  a  life  renewed  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness. 
Id  things  passed  away :  behold,  all  things  became  new.     On  several 
^casions  on  many  islands  there  have  been  special  outpourings  of  the 
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Divine  Spirit,  when  considerable  nmnbers  were  saved,  and  all  weie 
quickened  into  life  and  prosperity. 

The  spirit  in  which  they  endared  trials,  persecutions,  loss,  and  martyr- 
dom, proved  the  truth  and  depth  and  excellence  of  the  religion  they 
experienced  and  practised.  Many  of  the  converts, — ^new  creatures  in 
Christ — quickened  and  raised  into  newness  of  life,  began  to  speak  and 

testify,  and  entreat,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance.     It 

'^^^Ill^Sb^  ^^  moi-e  than  meat  and  drink  to  them  to  spread  among  their 
relatives  and  countrjrmen  the  religion  which  was  such  a  reality 
and  boon  to  themselves.  Thus  the  saving  truth  and  grace  of  God  spread 
from  one  to  another,  from  village  to  village,  from  island  to  island.  None 
could  gainsay  or  resist  their  testimony  in  holding  forth  the  Word  of  life. 
Our  Mission  needed  no  better  or  stronger  commendation.  These  real  con- 
verts are  manifestly  declared  to  be  the  epistle  of  Christ,  known  and  read  of 
all  men,  and  by  their  agency  a  most  substantial,  most  blessed,  and  extensive 
work  of  God  has  been  wrought  in  all  directions  throughout  Fiji.  On  my 
last  visit,  in  company  with  the  Bishop  of  Nelson  (New  Zealand),  I  was 
delighted  at  the  grand  sight  I  witnessed  at  the  District  Training  Institution, 

where  I  found  109  fully  devoted  men,  sejected  from  the  insti- 
pjjjjj^^**  tutions  in  each  circuit,   under  training  as  preachers  of  the 

Gospel — fine  strong,  hale,  hearty  men,  who  cheerfully  sur- 
rendered themselves  to  the  cause  of  Christ  in  Fiji  and  elsewhere. 

For  the  oversight  of  this  vastly  important  branch  of  our  work,  one  de- 
voted Missionary  and  his  assistant,  a  native  ministeif,  are  specially  qualified 
and  adapted.     Since  my  return  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  these  students, 
to  hazard  their  lives  and  health  to  labour  in  the  unhealthy  climate  of  New 
Guinea,  where  Fijians  have  already  been  sacrificed.     Fifteen  were  asked 
for,  forty  volunteered.     Christian  work  must  mainly  be  done  everywhere 
by  the  converts  themselves.     The  foreigner  is  an  expensive  agent,  with  the 
many  real  and  imaginary  wants  of  himself  and  his  family.     He  can  never 
manage  the  climate  and  the  customs,  and  find  out  and  adapt  himself  to  the 
native  character  as  well  as  one  of  themselves.     The  native  agent  was  well 
Living    i«ti«a  ^^^^^^  before  the  glorious  change  which  has  renewed  him  on 
"^'"**'        the  spot  before  their  eyes,  and  he  is  a  living  specimen,  well 
studied,  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  to  transform  the  character.       He 
is    already    there,    without    any    expense ;      he    can    be    employed    at 
small   cost,   and    that   raised    mainly,   if   not    altogether,  by    those    for 
whoso   benefit    he  labours.       Wi^h  only   9   white  Missionaries   we    have 
3,005   native  preachers,   56    of  them   ordained  as  native   ministers,  who 
take  full  pait  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  with  the  English  ministers.   Then 
there  are  47  catechists,  983  preachers  separated  to  the  work,  and  1,919 
ordinary  local  or   lay  preachei-s.      There    are   1,268    chapels  and  other 
preaching  places,  28  English  Church  members,  27,097  fully  accredited  native 
Church  members,  with  4,264  on  trial  for  Church  membership.      These 
oiorionB     uit.    ^^^^^  carcd  for  by  3,480  devoted  class  leadei-s.     There 

40,718  scholars  in  our  1,735  day  and  Sunday  schools,  tauglrxti 
by  2,526  teachers;  and  101,150  in  attendance  on  public  worship.  Tkxe 
jubilee  of  the  Mission  was  lately  held.  Fifty  yeai-s  previously  there  was  CM.ot 
a  Christian  in  all  Fiji :  now  tli(?ro  is  not  an  avowed  heathen  left.  Can^czki- 
balism  has  for  some  years  past  been  wholly  extinct,  and  other  memorakn^lc 
customs  of  barbarity  and  cruelty  have  disappeared.     Behold,  what 
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Gtod  wrought  I     Instead  of  the  briar  there  has  sprung  up  the  myrtle  tree ; 
and  it  is  to  the  Lord  for  a  name,  an  everlasting  sign  that  shall  not  be  cut  off. 
Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  Mission  the  printing-press  was  brought 
into  use.     When  our  printer  failed  we  were  placed  in  a  great  dificulty,  aa 
anew  edition  of  the  New  Testament  and  other  books  were  urgently  required. 
We  ordered  a  man  from  London  who  would  rou^'h  it,  but  such  a  man  waa 
not  found.     Then  it  came  to  pass  that  a  French  count,  an 
infidel,  who  was  wrecked,  was  deeply  awakened,  and  sought  and  ^  ^^^^l^!?*** 
found  mercy  and  saving  grace.     He  was  completely  reformed. 
I  taught  him  printing  and  bookbinding,  and  just  when  we  were  in  our 
deepest  need  he  became  a  most  efficient  labourer  with  us.     Ho  would  mako 
our  sails,  splice  a  rope,  floor  a  house,  put  in  windows,  make  a  door  and  put 
it  in.     He  became  a  school  teacher  and  local  preacher.     The  people  felt  ho 
loved  them,  and  the  best  of  our  converts  from  any  part  of  Fiji  were  ready 
to  settle  down  and  work  with  him.     A  new  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  of  the  books  we  required,  were  well  done  and  quickly  supplied,  helping 
on  the  work  amazingly.     A  whole-hearted  and  capable  man  like  that  was 
beyond  price. 

We  printed  innumerable  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  Catechism, 
one  especially  which  consist^  of  passages  of  Scripture  only  in    .      ,  .,^ 
answer  to  questions,  and  that  was  invaluable.     There   was      8oriptaz«a. 
also  an  excellent  system  of  theology  prepared  by  the  eminent 
John  Hunt,  and  a  superior  dictionary  and  grammar  provided  by  David 
Hazlewood,  a  man  unknown  to  fame,  but  whose  record  is  on  high. 

God  intends  to  save  our  race,  and  will  do  it.     "  The  glory  of  the 

Lord  shall  be  revealed^  and  all  flesh  shall  see  it  together :  for  tho 

month  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it."    Let  us  then  go  forth  in  faith,  and 

preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  feeling  that  we  have  the  strongest 

ground  for  the  utmost  hope  in  Him  who  has  said,  "  All  authority  hath 

been  given  imto  Me  in  heaven  and  on  earth.     Go  ye  therefore,  and 

make  disciples  of  all  the  nations,  baptising  them  in  the  name  of  the 

Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  theto  to 

observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  commanded  you ;  and,  lo  I  I  am  with 

yon  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

Eev.  S.  Macfarlane,  LL.D.  (L.M.S.,  from  New  Guinea)  :  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  dear  Christian  friends, — ^These  meetings  have  reminded  me  of 
a  carved  post  that  I  saw  in  a  cannibal  village  at  the  east  end  of  New 
Croinea,  a  few  years  ago.     It  was  something  like  the  Latin  deity 
Janus,  with  two  faces.     One  had  a  wild,  weird,  sad,  haggard  expres- 
won  to  me,  although  it  might  not  have  appeared  so  to  the  natives, 
booking  away  to  the  east ;  while,  on  the  other  side,  there     i^^^ 
^^   an  expression  of  unutterable  sadness  as  it  looked  backwards  ana 
^^^y  to  the  west,  where  the  spirits  are  supposed  to  go    '"f^'*'^* 
J|*'hen  they  leave  the  body.     That  post  seemed  to  me  to  be  looking 
^^cfewards  and  forwards ;  and  that  is  what  we  are  doing  here,  looking 
f^^kwards  in  order  to  review  our  plans, — searchingly,  I  hope,  into 
^^^  past  and  hopefully  into  the  future. 

We  are   met  together  as  a  portion  of  the   Lord's  army,   and  we 
here  to  review  our  plans,  to  lift  them  up,  so  to  speak,  in  the  presenco 
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of  God,  as  well  as  of  each  other,  and  to  see  if  we  cannot  improve  th^ 
and  get  some  fresh  inspiration  for  the  coming  conflict.  I  have  had 
so  much  to  do  with  Mission  vessels  and  boats,  that  I  suppose  I  may  be 
regarded  as  part  of  the  Lord's  navy ;  and  while  I  have  b^n  in  England, 
and  even  at  these  meetings,  I  have  been  reminded  of  positions  in  which 
I  have  been  with  natives ;  when  one  man  would  say,  "  I  believe  there 
is  a  reef  there ;"  and  another  would  be  equally  confident  that  it  was  yonder. 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  did  under  those  circumstances.  I  shortened  sail,  and 
kept  the  lead  going.  That  is  to  say,  I  moved  cautiously,  and  tried  to  find 
out  for  myself.     And  we  must  keep  the  lead  of  prayer  going,  and  study, 

and  try  to  find  out  for  ourselves.     I  have  often  wished  there 
^^•^^•.^••^  was  among  my  crew  a  sort  of  marine  pope,  upon  whom  I  might 
^^*        have  relied,  but  I  knew  there  was  not. 

Now  we  are  here,  pre-eminently,  as  the  people  of  the  Bible.  What  we 
want  to  know  as  Missionaries  and  Christians,  is  what  that  Bible  says ;  and 
we  do  not  care  who  tells  us ;  we  do  not  care  from  what  country  or  section 
of  the  Church  he  comes.  And  although  it  may  not  be  the  best  book  to 
teach  us  about  the  sciences,  it  is  the  best  book,  and  it  is  the  only  book  to 
teach  us  about  Gk)d  and  the  future,  and  our  relation  thereto.  I  often  think 
what  old  Galileo  said  when  they  were  persecuting  him.  When  they  thought 
that  his  idea  of  the  planetary  system  was  unscriptural,  he  said,  "  The 

Bible  was  not  given  us  to  teach  us  how  the  heavens  go,  but  to 
^^iSbto.*  ^  t«ach  us  how  to  go  to  heaven."     And  we  are  here  to  consider 

what  has  been  the  effect  of  that  teaching  in  Polynesia  during 
the  last  ninety  years. 

I  am  here  to  represent,  as  you  know,  the  London  Missionary 
Society.  I  am  not  going  to  give  you  a  history  of  that  Society — do  not 
fear  that;  but  I  want  to  take  you  back  to  1796,  when  the  London 
Missionary  Society  sent  out  its  first  band  of  Missionaries,  and  to  bear 
in  mind  what  sort  of  transformation  has  come  over  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  as  well  as  other  places,  since  that  time.  And  to  remind 
you  also  that  in  those  times  not  only  the  directors  of  our  Society,  but 
Wrong  ideal  of  Christian  men  generally,  thought  that  civilisation  must 
oTuigoiiMtion.  precede  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 

That  is  shown  very  clearly  by  the  sort  of  men  that  were  sent  out;  and  it 
won't  take  a  minute  if  I  read  over  a  list  of  that  extraordinary  band  of 
Missionaries: — **Four  ordained  Missionaiies,  five  carpenters,  two  shoe- 
makers, one  buckle  and  harness-maker,  two  shopkeepers,  one  gentleman's 
servant,  who  subsequently  turned  tin-worker,  one  whitesmith,  a  gardener, 
a  surgeon,  a  brazier,  a  cooper,  a  cotton  manufacturer,  an  Indian  weaver, 
a  hatter,  a  linen  draper,  and  a  cabinet  maker."  The  youngest  was  sixteen 
months,  and  the  oldest  was  sixty-four  years.  But  whilst  there  may  be  some- 
thing very  striking  in  the  contrast  between  the  men  sent  out  to-day  and  then, 
there  is  also  a  very  striking  contrast  in  the   instructions  they  received. 

Those  pioneers  were  advised,  among  other  things,  **to  procure 
Infftfflfftfwii.   ^^^^  pipes  of  the  best  wine  at  Rio,  to  be  put  into  hogsheads,  and 

paid  for  by  a  draft  on  the  London  Missionary  Society."  The 
secretaries  do  not  give  such  instructions  in  these  days  !  The  report  does 
not  say  how  many  teetotaleis  there  were  amongst  them,  nor  does  it  say  to 
whom  the  secretary  referred  when  he  said  the  wino  was  to  be  put  into 
hogsheads.     However,  we  find  that  these  men  did  a  glorious  work  in  their 
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tiind.  The  Mission  spread  from  Tahiti  right  away  down  to  Kew  Guinea. 
Hie  Qospel  has  gone  on  from  island  to  island,  and  mainly  by  native  agents ; 
whereas  the  first  men  who  went  to  Tahiti  were  some  twenty  long  years 
before  they  heard  of  any  convert,  the  native  teachers  have  not  been, 
perhaps,  so  many  weeks  without  hearing  of  some  good  result. 

When  we  went  to  New  Guinea,  in  1871,  there  was  nobody  to  intro- 
luce  us.  We  did  not  know  anything  of  the  language  of  the  people,  or 
Lhey  of  ours.  It  is  all  very  well  to  go  and  find  a  language  vewOninM 
reduced  to  writing,  and  Missionaries  there  with  native  iai87i. 
converts  ready  to  receive  you;  but  in  1871  it  was  very  diflferent. 
There  were  special  difficulties  in  starting  a  Mission,  peculiar  to  New 
Gruinea.  In  the  South  Seas,  where  Mr.  Calvert  has  been,  one  lan- 
guage generally  prevails  throughoht  an  island  or  a  group  of  islands, 
but  in  New  Guinea  there  are  numerous  languages  and  dialects 
spoken.  One  village  receives  you,  and  the  people  of  the  next  place 
declare  and  make  war  upon  it  because  it  is  not  sufficiently  important 
to  receive  the  foreigner.  There  is  no  superior  chief.  But  over  and 
above  all,  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  we  have  had  to  contend  with 
is  that  of  climate.  We  have  had  over  one  hundred  deaths  since  1871 
in  that  New  Guinea  Mission.  Do  not  suppose  because  you  see  me 
looking  healthy  and  well  that  we  do  not  get  fever  and  Mui7dMitha,irat 
ague !  But  although  we  have  had  these  deaths,  there  ▼©inatwiwadj. 
are  hundreds  of  volunteers  ready  to  take  up  the  work  at  any  moment. 

But  there  is  another  thing.  Even  when  we  manage  to  gain  the  confi- 
dence of  these  people  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  live  amongst  them,  do  not  suppose 
we  can  go  straight  to  work  and  show  to  them  at  once  what  a  glorious  thing 
Christianity  is!  I  can  tell  you  from  expeiienco,  that  it  takes  often  many 
years  to  make  these  nations  know  that  you  are  their  friend.  I  have 
been  three  or  four  years  myself  before  they  have  realised  that.  A  captain, 
coming  up  to  our  house,  said, "  Wliat  do  you  think?  These  native  chiefs  want 
to  know  who  and  what  you  are ;  they  can  understand  us  because 
we  come  to  buy,  but  they  have  the  idea  that  you  must  have  done  JStiS^peoSef 
something  in  your  own  country  so  that  you  dare  not  go  back." 
I  remember  on  one  occasion  the  natives  regarding  us  as  cannibals,  they  looked 
into  our  cask,  which  had  only  two  or  three  pieces  of  salt  beef  in  it.  There 
was  quite  a  congregation  around  the  cask,  and  after  serious  looks  and 
whispering  a  regular  stampede ;  they  jumped  into  their  canoes  to  get  away 
from  the  ship.  When  looking  into  the  cask  they  had  said,  "  That  is  not 
kangaroo ;  it  is  not  pig ;  it  must  bo  human  beef."  Thinking  we  were  can- 
nibals, they  thought  it  time  to  clear  out,  bacauso  the  cask  was  nearly  empty. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties,  we  have  been  able  to  get  at  them, 
as  is  proved  by  the  simple  fact  that  we  have  opened  up  six  hundred 
miles  of  coast  line,  formed  seventy  stations,  reduced  six  of  the 
languages  to  writing,  and  translated  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament  into  one  dialect,  and  portions  of  Scripture  into 
others,  and  formed  six  Churches  containing  nearly  seven  hundred 
Church  members,  and  they  do  not  easily  get  into  aKeroiuinipite 
Church  there.  I  left  sixty  young  men  preparing  for  native  of  dimcuitiefc 
teachers.    We  had  sent  out  from  the  Papuan  College  twenty-three 

TOL.  I.  aa 
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before  I  left,  none  of  them  without  four  years'  training;  and  th( 
people  so  soon  as  ever  the  Gospel  lays  hold  of  them  want  to  send 
to  the  people  beyond.  The  inhabitants  of  New  Guinea  did  not  kn* 
what  money  was  in  1871,  but  just  before  I  left  there  was  a  coUecti 
at  my  own  station  amounting  to  £64  lOs,  Let  us  go  from  the 
meetings  determined  to  do  something  more.  What  are  the  subscri 
tions  or  the  time  that  some  of  us  are  giving  ?  We  must  make  soi 
new  departure  if  we  are  going  to  overtake  this  work.  You  will  f 
with  me  that  these  are  stirring  times.  The  great  wave  of  democrc 
is  coming  on  us,  and  you  cannot  stop  it,  and  many  in  this  room  wo^ 
not  stop  it  if  they  could:  but  we  claim  Jesus  Christ  as  the  gr 
Leader  of  democracy.  Look  at  the  naturalists,  look  at  scientific  m 
all  around  us ;  whilst  they  are  discussing  about  fluids,  and  atoi 
and  the  age  of  human  bones,  let  us  see  to  it  that  we  are  doing  i 
work  that  Jesus  Christ  has  sent  us  to  do.  If  we  do  our  part,  C 
will  do  His.  If  we  did  that  we  should  soon  have  the  world  brought 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Bev.  E.  W.  Oilman,  D.D.  (Secretary,  American  Bible  Societj 

It  has  been  our  privilege  thus  far  to  listen  to  men  who  have  h; 

experience  on  the  field.     I  am  sorry  I  can  bring  no  personal  tesi 

mony  of  observation  or  work  among  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  but 

j^jjj^j^j^^    seems  desirable  that  something  should  be  said  to-nigl 

XiMioiuin    about  American  Missionaries  in  that  part  of  the  gre; 

PMiiio.  Mission-field.  The  islands  north  of  the  Equator  hai 
fallen  to  the  province  of  the  American  Board,  and  I  will  speak  brief 
of  a  few  incidents  connected  with  their  work.  Prominent  among  tl 
Missionary  interests  of  the  past  is  that  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Tl 
Hawaiian  people  were  ready  for  the  Missionaries  before  they  appeare 
having  cast  away  their  idols.  A  generation  passed  away,  and  tl 
Hawaiians  had  become  a  Christian  people,  and  as  the  natural  result 
their  conversion  to  Christianity  they  sought  to  see  what  they  cod 
do  in  telling  the  same  glad  tidings  to  other  people  in  the  regie 
beyond.  So,  in  the  year  1852,  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  with  the  he 
and  co-operation  of  the  American  Board,  determined  to  establi 
stations  in  the  far  south  and  west,  among  groups  of  islands  soi 
three  thousand  miles  away,  and  nearly  on  the  Equator, — about  ha 
way  round  the  globe  from  here.  These  islanders  were  all  pagans,  a: 
amongst  the  islands — the  Caroline,  the  Marshall,  and  the  Gillx 
Islands — there  was  a  population  estimated  at  from  seventy-fi 
thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand  people.  One  generation  t 
passed  away  since  the  commencement  of  these  Missions,  and  the 
have  been  gathered  at  the  forty-six  stations  ten  thousand  adherei 
of  Christianity,  of  whom  more  than  five  thousand  are  Chur 
members.  Besides  those  there  are  three  thousand  pupils  receivii 
instruction  in  Mission  schools. 

These  islanders  live,  many  of  them,  hundreds  of  miles  from  th< 
aeighboorSi  and  they  speak  different  dialects.    Of  course  the  first  work 
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the  Uissionaries  was  to  reduce  to  writing  those  unwritten  tongues,  to  mako 
focabolaries  and  grammarsy  and  then  to  translate  into  these    ThtAmeriean 
itntnge  tongues  the  Scriptures  which  we  prize.     These  trans-    BiU«  Sooioty's 
lations  have  been  made.     The  American  Bible  Society  has         ^*^ 
printed  the  entire  New  Testament  in  four  of  these  languages. 

In  1852  the  occupants  of  these  islands  were  the  most  degraded  and 
r^mlsive  of  savages.     Sanguinary  wars,  often  due  to  scarcity 
of  food,  had  reduced  the  numbers  of  the  people.     One  of  the  ^•^JjJJ^T' 
petty  kings  objected  to  Christianity  >rith  its  tendency  to  peace, 
because  where  food  was  scant  wars  were  needful  to  keep  down  the  popu* 
ktion. 

For  twenty  years  foreigners  were  excluded.     Only  fifteen  years  ago  a 
teacher  was  allowed  to  enter  Apemama.     What  has  been  accomplished  ? 
In  the  autumn  of  1882  the  King  Binoka  dispatched  an  open  boat  con- 
taining nine  men  and  three  women  to  one  of  the  neighbouring  islands  on 
Bome  business.     In  returning  the  current  drifted  them  to  the  west,  and 
they  found  themselves  on  the  wide  ocean,  without  compass,  with  a  few 
gallons  of   water  and  a   small  supply  of  food.      Six    weeks  later  seven 
had  died  of  thirst  and  exposure.    On  December  9th  rain  fell,  and  they 
caught  the  water  in  their  mats.     On  December  10th,  1882,  seven  hundred 
miles  away  from  Apemama,  the  Northern  Light  merchant  ship  from  New 
York  hove  in  sight,  and  rescued  the  five  survivors.     The  captain  says: 
"A  more  devout  band  of  Christians  I  never  met.     When  first  hauled  out 
of  their  cheerless  cockleshell,  more  dead  than  alive,  and  placed  safely  on 
board  a  comfortable  ship,  a  man  who  appeared  to  bo  the   ^j^    ^^ 
leader  gave  thanks  to  Qod  with  becoming  reverence.     They  of  the  Ootp«i 
then  fell  on  the  deck  in  a  state  of  utter  exhaustion.     Brandy  iniutraud. 
and  other  stimulants  were  administered,  but  their  leader  refused  them, 
repeating  his   only  words  of  English,  'Mo  Missionary.'"    These   waifs 
^ere  taken  first  to  Yokohama,  thence  to  San  Francisco,  and  then  to 
Honolulu,  so  that  in  three  nations  they  might  be  seen  as  illustrations  of 
the  power  of  the  Gospel  over  the  hearts  of  the  heathen,  and  the  value  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  most  benighted.      "  They  have  with  them  a  copy  of 
the  Gilbert   Islands  New  Testament,  well   thumbed,  and  stained   with 
'^ter,  which  two  of  them  can  read ;  they  worship  together  morning  and 
^T^ning,  and  decline  to  eat  food  until  a  blessing  has  been  asked ;  and  they 
suig  what  is  supposed  to  be  their  version  of  the  hymn, '  Majestic  sweetness/ 
to  a  tune  resembling  *  Ortonville.' "    But  are  they  fair  specimens  of  their 
people?    Mark,  that  they  come  from  Apemama,  an  island  of  seventeen 
i^dred  people,  which  only  in  1873  received  a  teacher,  and  he  a  native  of 
^'^other  of  the  islands ;  and  that  they  live  in  as  much  obscurity  as  if  in 
^^tral  Africa.     Once  in  twelve  months  the  Morning  Star  brings  word 
^^^^  Gilbert  Islands ;  and  I  have  looked  back  to  see  what  the  record  has 
^^^tL    In  1881  the  report  was:  "Always  before,  the  natives  had  been 
T^^Udng  about  the  decks  nearly  naked,  singing  heathen  songs,  and  asking 
'**  tobacco.    Those  on  board  now  are  asking  if  we  have  plenty    ^^^^^^^ 
^  Testaments  to  sell.     They  are  all  covered  with  clothing,  and   prrfemd  to 
*•  they  sit  on  the  decks  we  hear  them  humming  out  familiar      tobtooo, 
^^^Us.    A  white  flag  was  seen  on  canoes  and  houses,  and  this  was  to  show 
T^^  were  on  the  Lord's  side.     On  Sunday,  August  15th,  a  church  was 
'c^lrmed  of  seventy-one  persons  that  day  baptised ;  the  Lord's  Supper  was 
^'^tuinistered  for  the  first  time;  and  thirty-one  couples  were  united  in 
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maniago."     In  1882  the  repoi-t  was  :  "At.  Apemama  the  good  w 
continues.     The  king  of  that  island  has  put  away  all  but  one  of  hi 

wives,  and  to  that   one  he  has  been    married.       S 
^J^     members  have  been  added  to  the  Church."    And  i 

the  report  said :  *'  The  king  and  three  hundred  of  his 
are  undergoing  exainination  for  admission  to  the  Church." 

Behold,  then,  what  God  hath  wrought !  These  are  spe 
illustrations  of  the  power  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord  over  the  m 
nighted  and  ignorant  nations  of  the  earth.  And  what  the 
has  done  for  them  it  can  do  for  all  peoples,  and  the  Saviour 
will  rejoice  when  the  isles  that  have  waited  for  His  law  a 
Gospel  receive  the  glad  tidings  and  bow  before  Him  as  their  ] 

The  Bishop  of  Waiapn  pronounced  the  Benediction. 


•^ 
( 
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Eleventh  Meeting. 

AMERICA  :  NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

(Monday  evening ,  June  ISth^  in  the  Lower  Hall.) 

Sir  T.  Fowall  Buxton,  Bart.,  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Sev.  H.  C.  Mabie,  D.D.  (U.S.A.) 

« 

Xr.  Henry  Morris  offered  prayer. 

I 

The  Chairman :  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — ^I  think  we  must  acknow* 
ledge  with  all  thankfulness  that  the  Conference  which  has  been  hold- 
^g  its  meetings  during  the  last  week  has,  so  far  as  we 
can.  judge,  been  well  sustained,  has  been  full  of  interest,  "**^* 

^d.  has  done  a  great  deal  to  spread  information,  and  I  think  we 
ttiust  all  unite  in  hoping  that  up  to  the  very  last  day  that  influence 
^ay  be  sustained,  and  that  a  very  rich  blessing  may  rest  upon  every 
Dieeting. 

I  come  this  evening  to  take  this  chair  with  a  very  strong  sense 

of  the  duty  of  a  Chairman,  both  towards  the  audience  and  towards 

th^  speakers,  and  I  am  sure  the  very  first  duty  that  rests  upon 

tbke  Chairman  is  not  to  occupy  any  time  himself  beyond  what  is 

dissolutely  necessary.     Now  I  have  to  make  an  admission  :  I  have  to 

^^rnit  that,  of  the  departments  of  Missionary  work  which  have  been 

pirought  before  us,  perhaps  the  subject  of  our  gathering  this  evening 

^^  "the  one  about  which  I,  at  all  events,  have  known  least,  naayifnorMit 

^^d  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  my  ignorance  is  shared  »'*^«  object 

^^   others.      It  is  not  so   primarily  attractive  and  interesting  a 

7*  *^ld,  perhaps,  as  Africa  or  India.      If  I   turn  for  information  to 

^^at  most  interesting  volume  lately  published  by  Mr.  Pearson  of 

"^Xnerica,  I  find  the  North  American  Missions  receive  no  attention 

^liatever;   they  are  left  out  of  sight.     We  shall  therefore,  if  my 

^STiorance  is  not  monopolised  by  myself  alone,  come  this  evening 

^ith  a  very  earnest  hope  of  learning  about  that  of  which  we  ought  to 

^Xiow  more.    I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  we  have  several 

^l)eaker8  among  us  who  no  doubt  will  be  able  to  contribute  largely 
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to  our  knowledge.  We  propose  to  call  first  upon  those  speaki 
Oricr«f  00  three  or  four — who  will  speak  about  the  Missions  in  North 
■••^"f'  America ;  then  we  shall  take  those  two  or  three  who  will 
address  us  concerning  the  southern  di\ision  of  the  great  continent. 
The  first  I  shall  call  upon  is  Mr.  Wigram,  of  the  Church  ilissionary 
Society.  You  know  that  he  has  only  lately  returned  from  a  visit 
which  was  undertaken  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  and 
investigating  the  Missions  in  North  America. 

Bev.  F.  E.  Wigram  (Hon.  Sec.,  C.M.S.) :  Yon  must  bear  with  me, 
for  I  am  honestly  Lere  as  an  emergency  man.  About  two  hours  ago, 
when  struggling  with  my  letters  in  Salisbury  Square,  I  received  an 
intimation  that  I  was  wanted  here,  and  I  have  not  had  leisnre  to  put 
my  thoughts  together,  and  therefore  I  propose  just  to  tell  yon  a  little 
Pcnoui  of  what  I  saw  when  I  was  visiting  the  Missions  in  North 
•»i^«»^  Amenca.  I  will,  before  doing  so,  say,  I  only  wish,  if  yon 
want  to  have  your  hearts  kindled  in  sympathy  and  love  for  those 
poor  Red  Indians,  that  the  Bishop  of  Minnesota  could  be  here.  I 
nad  the  prinlege  of  hearing  him  at  Cambridge  the  other  day,  and  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  intensely  he  does  stir  one's  interest  for  what  he 
calls  the  finest  race  of  wild  men  in  the  world.  He  is  known  as  the 
father  of  the  Red  Indians.  I  believe  he  did  really  stand  between 
them  and  destruction  when  the  United  States'  policy  would  have 
swept  them  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  He  is  very  much  valued  and 
appreciated  by  them. 

When  I  landed  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  I  spent  the  Sunday 
in  that  place.  Bishop  Ridley  and  some  of  the  Missionaries  were  also 
there,  and  they  managed  that  Sunday  afternoon  to  gather  together  a 
little  body  of  Cliristians  representing  four  different  tribes  of  Indians, 
very  distinct  indeed  in  their  physiognomy.  It  was  very  interesting 
Worktmoiifrt^  ^^^^  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  amongst  the 
theHyd«ht.  Hjdahs.  I  remember  the  account  sent  to  us  by  their 
Missionary  of  how  the  little  church  which  he  had  built  for  them  had 
got  so  crammed  that  he  set  up  a  ladder  and  sent  the  young  men  to 
hit  upon  the  rafters,  and  the  rafters  were  beginning  to  bend,  and  he 
made  this  a  strong  ground  of  appeal  for  further  help. 

I  will  not  tell  you  much  about  them,  because  we  only  had  a  gathering 

of  them  on  tho  Sunday  afternoon.     We  had  a  little  prayer,  and  I  said  a  few 

words,  Mr.  Hall,  our  MLssionaiy,  interpreting.     I  must  hasten  over  the 

Rocky  Mountains.    The  first  place  where  we  really  sought  to  see  any  of  our 

own  work  was  among  the  Blackfeet  Indians,  not  far  from 

n«mM]^Mt  Oalgany.     There  our  Missionary,  Mr.  Tims,  had  lived  himself 

into  their  confidence,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  he  may  ere 

long  be  able  to  tell  us  of  tho  fruit  of  his  labours.     Ho  took  us  into  the 

lodges, — that  is,  tho  tents, — some  poles  put  up  and  covered  with  canvas, 

with  a  great  hole  for  tho  smoke  to  go  out  at  the  top,  and  there  we 

had  conferences  with  two  or  three  different  chiefs  or  subordinate  chiefs. 

And  one  thing  that  pained  me  was,  how  ready  they  were  to  talk  about 

anything  till  you  came  to  touch  spiritual  things,  and  then  they  seemed  to 
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dint  up.    It  was  partly,  I  daresay,  ignorance.    There  was  a  school  going 

on  there,  and  certainly  I  never  witnessed  sach  a  school, — a  very  queer 

thing  altogether.     The  schoolmaster  goes  out  bell  in  hand,  and  tries  to  get 

in  his  scholars  as  best  he  can.    He  sometimes  jumps  in  the  river  after  some 

of  them,  and  tries  to  get  them  into  school  in  that  way.     It  is  a  beginning, 

but  I  think  it  is  a  good  beginning.   As  soon  as  they  heard  I  was  come  they 

sent  fifteen  miles  round  the  prairie  after  their  chief :   he  came  over  in 

a  four-wheel  buggy,  accompanied  by  a  powerful  Red  Indian  on  horseback, 

carrying  a  gun,  as  his  body-guard.     We  had  a  very  interesting  meeting ; 

sixty  or  seventy  of  the  men  of  the  place  gathered  in  the  schoolroom,  and  I 

had  a  very  long  conversation  with  them,  and  then  the  chief 

gave  them  an  address,  and  he  cheered  the  hearts  of  the^*"®^^*^ 

Missionaries  by  his  speech.     He  said  to  them,  "Now,  my     "* 

children,  what  has  been  said  to-day  is  very  right  and  true,  and  you  must 

do  what  you  have  been  told,  and  come  and  hear  what  these  Missionaries 

have  to  say ;  and,  above  all,  what  you  have  to  do  is  to  send  your  children 

to  school,  that  they  may  be  taught."    The  Missionaries  had  never  got  so 

much  out  of  him  before.     Here  we  saw  the  first  preliminary  stage  of  the 

work;  will  you  pray  that  the  Divine  Spirit  may  come  down  with  quickening 

power  to  turn  the  hearts  of  many  of  those  poor  men  to  the  living  God  1 

You  can  hardly  realise  what  the  condition  of  the  Red  Indian  is ; 
it  is  such  that  Government  has  been  obliged  to  intervene  poTerty  of  th« 
for  his  support.  The  Government  is  obliged  to  treat  him  B^indi»M. 
as  a  child.  The  old  mode  of  life  is  impossible,  the  bafifalo  has  gone ; 
they  have  been  pressed  into  reserves  of  land,  instead  of  being  able 
to  wander  everywhere  free,  so  that  the  Government  have  been 
obliged  to  find  them  rations  twice  a  week,  or  the  poor  fellows  would 
have  to  go  the  whole  week  without  food.  When  they  get  the  three 
days*  rations  they  eat  them  up  all  at  once,  and  they  have  to  do  the 
two  next  days  as  best  they  can. 

Coming  to  Dynevor,  the>  old  Red  River  Settlement,  I  was  received 

hy  dear  old  Archdeacon  Cowley,  our  veteran  Missionary.     There  he  was, 

P^^ssing  the  closing  days  of  his  life,  still  at  work     He  was  called  to  his 

J^  and  reward  some  three  weeks  after  I  was  there,  living  amongst  the 

5pple,  all  Christians,  occupying  neat  little  houses.     He  had  such  a  delight- 

™1  congregation  on  Sunday,  and  there  was  such  a  gathering  of  men 

^tside,  to  present  me  with  an  address  before  service.     I  preached  to  them 

?^  that  Sunday,  and-  afterwards  there  gathered  round  the 

^rd's  table  with  me  some  hundred  and  twenty  or  hundred   ^'^j^U^** 

^^d  thirty  of  these  Red  Indians.     Oh,  it  was  something  to 

^^GT  one !    It  was  the  last  Sunday  I  had  amongst  our  converts ;  my  first 

o^Uday  amongst  any  of  them  was  ten  months  earlier,  when  I  landed  at 

^^oinbo,  and  there  I  had  partaken  of  the  Holy  Commimion  with  Tamil 

po^ Verts,  and  it  does  give  one  such  an  idea  of  the  common  bond  that  there 

*^tween  all  nations  and  tongues  when  one  joins  in  that  most  blessed 

^^ice  in  such  a  variety  of  languages,  amongst  such  a  variety  of  people, 

^  it  was  my  privilege  to  do  during  my  tour  round  the  world.     In  at  least 

^ozen  difierent  languages  I  must   have  partaken  of  the  Holy   Com- 

^^^on  with  converts  of  as  many  different   nationalities.      There  the 

??J^J)le  are  getting  on  very  well;  they  seem  to  be  prospering;  they  are 

^^^^g  their  land,  and  getting  into  a  much  more  independent  condition. 
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What  I  saw  made  me  feel  the  extreme  impoitaiioe  of  gettL 
hold  of  converts  from  all  these  different  ooontries,  who  may 
trained  and  taught,  so  that,  by  God's  grace,  they  may  go  back  fu 
famished  to  be  the  pa^stors  of  their  own  coontrymen.    At  Winnie 

wu^u     "^^   ^^  All  exceedingly  interesting  gathering.    I  la 

"^^"■■^PH.    the  privilege  of  preaching  the  sermon  at  the  Frovin^ 

Synod.    We  had  a  Missionary  Conference,  with  representatives  fc 

each  portion  of  the  vast  province,  at  which  each  Missionary  M 

something  of  the  work  the  Lord  was  doing  in  his  parts. 

Sometimes  we  are  blamed ;  it  has  been  said  to  myself,  "How 
you,  with  the  teeming  millions  of  China  and  India  waiting  ton 
evangelised,  go  and  take  your  men  away  for  that  little  scattiE 
handful  of  people  in  North  America?"  Of  course,  the  answ^, 
simple.  The  command  is,  "Preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature;"  a 
here  were  these  poor  creatures  who  were  perishing  for  lack  of  knc 
ledge.  I  can  only  say  this,  I  do  not  believe  you  can  put  your  fin  j 
on  any  Mission  work  throughout  the  world  that  God  has  so  awm 
and  blessed  as  the  Missionary  work  amongst  these  Bed  Indians.  Iw; 
talking  with  Mr.  Nevitt,  who  is  working  in  the  diocese  of  Moosonc 
(Hudson's  Bay),  and  was  asking  about  his  work  among) 
the  heathen.  "  He  said,  "We  have  got  no  heathen,  the 
are  Christians  I  am  working  amongst."  The  Eskimos  in  that  dioce 
need  still  to  be  evangelised ;  but  the  mass  of  Bed  Indians  a 
evangelised.  So  it  is  elsewhere.  In  the  Mackenzie  Biver  diocese  ^ 
have  four  thousand  on  our  roll,  many  of  them  catechumens,  many 
them  baptised ;  some  half  of  these  are  amongst  the  Tukudh  Indiar 
who  may  not  perhaps  see  a  Missionary,  or  hear  any  Pastor  whatev 
for  eighteen  months  or  two  years;  the  distances  are  so  great,  ai 
they  are  so  scattered ;  but  they  have  formed  themselves  into  litl 
bodies  with  a  clan  leader,  and  each  clan  leader  is  trying  to  keep 
front  of  them,  and  to  lead  them  on  in  the  knowledge  of  He 
Scripture  which  he  possesses. 

I  remember  being  so  very  much  struck  with  good  Bishop  Bomp 
account  of  his  second  visit  to  them.  He  said  there  was  such 
TAt.^  Mid  Um  advance.  The  first  visit  he  paid  to  them  they  had  coi 
seriptoTM.  xnitted  certain  passages  of  Scripture  to  memory,  a: 
they  were  teaching  them  one  to  another ;  but  the  second  visit 
said  they  had  got  jwrtions  of  Holy  Scripture  printed,  and  could  re 
them,  and  so  they  were  very  much  advanced  in  that  respect.  I  a 
that  you  will  seek  to  get  to  know  a  little  more  than  I  am  able  to  t 
in  this  hasty  way  of  the  wonderful  work  the  Lord  is  certainly  doi 
amongst  these  jxwr  scattered  tribes,  that  you  will  remember  tht 
in  your  prayers,  and  especially  ask  a  blessing  upon  our  work  amonj 
the  "  poor  Eskimos." 

Eev.  B.  La  Trobe  (Secretary  of  Moravian  Missions) :  If  you  look 
the  map  before  you,  you  will  see  the  field  committed  to  my  charge, 
Greenland,  the  great  land  stretching  down  out  of  unknown  Arci 
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I     Dominion  of  Canada  towards  it;  the  Dominion  of  Canada  where 

f      ^' North"  passes  across  the  map,  and  then  away  to  Alaska,  the 

great  land  that  formerly  belonged  to  Kussia,  and  now  is  part  of 

the  United  States — ^that  is  the  land  committed  to  my  charge  in  my 

original  commission. 

America  is  precious  to  oar  Heavenly  Father,  and  He  has  laid 
it  upon  the  hearts  of  some  of  His  people.  Did  not  He  lay  it  upon 
the  heart  of  Allen  Grardiner  ?  I  have  in  my  own  posses-  xruiceUMtiaii 
gion  a  letter  breathing  the  spirit  of  that  grand  man  who  ot  Amnion 
laid  down  his  life  at  the  southern  extremity.  Has  not  He  laid 
America  and  Africa  upon  the  heart  of  a  good  man,  who  is  worthy 
to  be  named  at  this  Conference, — Arthington  of  Leeds, — who  made 
a  magnificent  offer  for  work  upon  the  heart  of  the  great  river  of 
South  America,  which  I  hope  will  take  a  practical  form. 

Now  let  us  come  northward  to  the  Bed  Eivor  Settlements.     I  was  very 
p:l  ad  indeed  when  the  proof  programme  of  this  Conference  came  into  my 
nand,  and  I  saw  the  magic  letters  "  C.M.S./'  written  down  for 
t^liis  meeting,  for  then  I  knew  someone  of  the  grand  sister  "JJ^JJ^^* 
Hfissionary  Society  would  speak  and  tell  us  of  the  stations 
studded  all  over  it.      The  Wesleyan    Methodists  of  Canada  are  also 
lahoaring  and  doing  right  good  work  there. 

What  a  history  it  is,  that  Ked  Indian  Mission !     It  is  divided  into  six 
oonnnous  Missionary  dioceses,  of  whose  Bishops  we  have  heard  this  evening. 
'What  sort  of  Bishops  are  they  ?    Overseers  of  vast  districts,  traversing  the 
Gountry  placed  under  their  spiritual  overseership,  and  not  in    ABUlup't 
first^ass  carriages  of  railway  trains,  but  in  dog  sledges,  sleeping      p«i*o«. 
many  a  night  in  the  open  air,  or  in  a  snow  hut.     Let  mo  give  you  a 
description  of  an  Episcopal  Palace.    Here  it  is.   Bishop  Young's,  the  Bishop 
of  Athabasca  :  a  house  28ft.  by  40ft.,  built  of  thin  logs,  caulked  with  moss 
and  madded  inside  and  out,  with  a  temporary  roof ;  and  there  he  was 
hoping,  with  his  wife  and  child,  to  pass  a  very  comfortable  winter. 

Just  one  word  about  the  Indians.  What  can  move  and  touch  and 
Gamble  the  proud  heart  of  an  Indian  ?  A  Missionary  shall  give  us  the 
wiswer.  "It  is  very  diffictdt,  by  reasoning  or  by  reproving,  to  bring  them 
to  a  sense  of  guilt  and  shame.  The  effectual  way  is  to  point 
*o  the  Cross  of  Christ  and  show  them  the  Saviour  suffering  ^SlTimtiTM. 
WtLse  of  their  sin.  This  breaks  down  a  hard  man  when 
^^ooght  else  will ; "  and  then  he  says,  "  Pray  for  us  Missionaries,  that  wo 
P^y  keep  close  to  the  crucified  Saviour,  the  ever-living  Saviour,  for  this 
!>  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  unto  every  one  that  believeth."  That 
^  the  conviction  of  a  veteran  Missionary  who  has  served  in  Australia,  in 
•Alaska,  in  Canada ;  it  is  the  conviction  that  he  inherited  from  his  mother 
^bo  served  in  the  Mission-field ;  it  is  the  conviction  shared  by  his  sister 
who  is  labouring  at  this  moment  in  Thibet;  and  by  his  brother  who 
j*boured  for  many  a  year  in  South  Africa ;  that  is  the  conviction  shared 
Y  all  Missionaries  who  have  preached  the  living  Gospel  as  the  Gospel  of 
the  Hying  Savioiur. 

Bo  you  know  there  is  a  special  reason  why  a  Moravian  should  stand 
^pon  this  platform  and  speak  of  Greenland  to-night  1    It  is  just  one 
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hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  this  month  sinoe  an  incident  oocnrred  whidi 

Thtflrrt     ^  familiar  to  all  the  readers  of  Missionary  history, — since 

eonTcrtiB    after  five  years  of  fruitless  labour  the  first  Greenlander  stepped 

OrMsiABd.    ^p  1^  Q^j.  Missionary  Beck,  who  had  been  telling  him  of  the 

sufierings  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  Gethsemane  and  Calvary,  and  said 

to  him  these  memorable  words,  ''Tell  me  that  again,  for  I  too  wish  to 

be  saved."     And,  dear  friends,   history  repeats    itself.      In    1886  the 

very  same  words  were  heard^  at  Frederiksdal,  for  along  the  east  coast  of 

Greenland  there  are  heathens  stOl. 

Last  year  two  of  our  Missionaries  were  at  Frederiksdal  in  Greenland. 
The  word  came,   **  The  heathen  have  come  from  the  east  coast  to  the 
neighbouring  island,"  and  there  they  were.    The  Mii^sionaries  rowed  over  as 
soon  as  they  could,  and  found  them,  wild-looking,  fierce,  dirty, — still  they 
were  good  humoured.     They  gathered  them  into  the  church,  and  preached 
to  them  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  showed  them  pictures  of  the  life  of  our 
Eaviour,  and  as  they  showed  them  those  they  wei*e  received  with  intense 
interest,  which,  as  the  Missionary  writes,  "reminded   us  of 
^'»2^*''    the  days  of  Kayamak."     And  then  one  of  the  native  helpers 
was  eloquent  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  his  countrymen,  and 
gathered  the  names  of  these  Greenlanders  who  had  come  in  their  boats 
from  the  east  coast;  and  fifty  were  found  willing  to  remain  at  Fredeiiksdal, 
and  there  they  are.     I  have  been  looking  eagerly  for  news  from  Green- 
land, but  none  has  come.     We  have  heard  nothing  whatsoever  from  those 
fields  since  last  autumn ;  they  arc  still  ice-bound. 

To  pass  to  Labrador,  which  is  colder  though  more  southern.  Is  it  the 
will  of  God  that  we  should  work  still  along  such  a  coast  as  that  ?  There 
are  six  stations  along  the  northern  coast  of  Labrador;  is  it  the  will  of 
God  ?  It  was  God  who  put  it  into  the  heart  of  Jens  Haven 
uS^.  before  1770.  When  he  heard  of  the  death  of  the*  first  Mis- 
sionary who  went,  and  whom  the  Eskimos  had  murdered,  the 
conviction  burnt  into  his  heart,  "  I  must  go  to  that  land."  Of  Greenland 
he  dreamt  again  and  again,  and  it  was  as  though  his  Lord  and  Master  said 
to  him,  "  You  shall  go  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  a  people  that  have  never 
heard  of  Me."  The  people  that  have  never  heard  of  Him  are  dear  to  His 
heart  as  well  as  the  others,  and  so  he  went.  The  Eskimos,  seeing  this  holy 
man,  said,  "Here  is  our  brother."  When  they  heard  him  speak  their 
language  they  welcomed  him,  and  ho  was  able  to  find  his  way  to  their 
hearts  and  homes,  and  founded  tho  Mission  of  which  we  are  speaking  just 
now.  And  has  the  Lord  still  favour  to  that  Mission,  including  some  1,032 
Eskimos  ? 

This  is  one  of  the  grandest  facts  in  the  history  of  Missions.    For 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  years  the  Missionary  vessel  that  will  leave 
Ix)ndon  next  Saturday, — not  the  same  vessel,  but  a  succession  of 
vessels, — has  passed  across  the  Atlantic  in  order  to  take  provisions 
and  reinforcements  for  our  Missionaries  upon  that  shore,  and  has 
never  failed  to  reach  them.     And,  thank  God,  we  have  no  wreck 
through  all  the  long  history  I  am  speaking  of.     For  one  hundred  and 
Mitaiont     eighteen  years  the  Lord  has  permitted  that  vessel  to  go 
in  Alaska,     in  safety.    And  now  to  Alaska,  the  great  land ;  thank  GoA» 
He  has  laid  that  upon  our  hearts  too.     I  would  I  could  tell  yo»* 
of  the  splendid  work  the  Presbyterians  are  doing  there  through  ~ 
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&heldon  Jackson.  I  would  I  could  tell  you  of  the  grand  work  of  a 
Greek  Missionary,  Veniaminoff.  Along  Alaska  there  are  Moravian 
Missionaries  as  well,  and  others  are  looking  at  that  great  land. 
What  was  the  spirit  in  which  one  of  our  Missionaries  went  ?  He 
nid,  "  You  ask  me  whether  I  have  any  hesitation  in  going  to  this 
unknown  land,  and  I  can  tell  you  plainly  I  have  not.  I  go  forth 
following  the  Lord,  assured  that  this  work  is  His,  and  that  in  this 
case  also  the  victory  will  be  His  too."  In  concluding,  let  me  hand  to 
you  that  motto  which  he  consciously  or  unconsciously  quoted  there. 
It  is  the  motto  on  the  Episcopal  seid  of  the  little  Church  I  repre- 
sent: "Our  Lord  conquered;  let  us  follow  Him" — Missionaries 
foUowiDg  Him  who  has  gone  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer ! 

Bev.  A.  F.  Beard,  DJ).  (Secretary,  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion):  Id  the  year  1620,  and  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  of  England, 
the  Pilgrims  came  to  the  country,  which  they  named  New  njePiipini 
England.  As  they  left  their  little  ship,  which  had  been  Fathenin 
fce^hted  with  the  destinies  of  a  continent,  and  faced  the  »«^=°«i«*- 
perils  of  a  wilderness,  they  met  at  the  outset  a  strange  people,  who 
had  lived  in  America  as  long  as  we  have  any  historical  record.  The 
motive  of  these  early  settlers  of  New  England,  which  took  pre- 
cedence over  all  others — as  they  declared — was,  "-i  desire  to  advance 
iht  Gospel  in  these  remote  parts  of  the  world,  even  if  they  should 
behutds  steppmg  stones  to  those  who  were  to  follow  themJ'  Finding 
these  barbarous  tribes  here,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  bartered  with  them 
for  peaceable  possession,  which  they  did  not  always  secure.  As 
civilisation  encroached  upon  barbarism,  the  colonists  kept  their 
homes  often  only  by  the  defences  of  war.  But  peace  was  in  the 
hearts  and  purposes  of  the  early  settlers. 

As  early  as  1643  the  Rev.  John  Eliot,  who  had  been  educated  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  England,  and  who  had  come  to  Boston  in 
Mttsachusetts,  in  1630,  wrote  that  be  "had  been  through 
'Mieties  of  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  and  had  many  ^^^'j^j^J**^*^ 
•denrn  discourses  with  all  sorts  of  nations  of  them."  It  was 
hb  theory  that  they  were  the  descendants  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel  (and 
there  are  some  strong  reasons  for  this  belief  of  Eliot^  He  acquired  their 
Itnguage.  It  was  an  arduous  undertaking,  but  he  said,  "  Prayer  and  pains, 
through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  will  do  anything."  In  1660  he  had  visited 
*llthe  Indians  in  the  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  colonies  and  preached 
the  Gospel  to  them,  and  the  first  Indian  Cliurch  was  formed.  In  1661 
he  had  translated  the  New  Testament  into  the  Indian  tongue,  and 
hi  1663  the  Old  Testament.  This  Indian  Bible  was  published  at 
Cwnbridge,  near  Boston,  and  was  the  only  Bible  printed  in  America  until 
*  nmch  later  period.  Besides  this,  Eliot  instituted  schools,  and  induced 
*fge  numbers  to  give  up  their  savage  customs  and  habits,  and  to  form 
themselves  into  civilised  communities.  The  zeal  of  Eliot  quickened  that  of 
^^hers,  and  in  1674  there  was  a  circuit  of  fourteen  villages  and  eleven 
J^Mwired  praying  Indians.  At  this  same  date,  through  the  self-sacrificing 
"hours  of  Mr.  Thomas  Mahew  and  his  son,  there  were  fifteen  hundred 
P^^yiag  Indians  in  the  Island  of  Martha's  Vineyard  and  vicinity. 
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The  next  year  came  blighting  war — King  Philip's  war.     It  meant 

extermination  of  the  whites,  or  conquest  of  the  red  men.     Civilisation  waa 

too  strong  to  be  resisted  by  barbarism,  and  then  began  the 

^^^t^lj^f*  long  catalogue  of  organised  Indian  miseries.     The  General 

Court  ordered  the  removal  of  the  conquered  Indians,  and  they 

were  pushed  away  before  the  aggressive  steps  of  a  stronger  race. 

In  1743  the  Kev.  David  Brainerd  was  propagating  Missions  among 
the  Indians,  with  success  in  various  places.      Idolatrous  sacrifices  were  ' 
altogether    abolished;     many    heathen    customs    lest    their 
^"^S^^   sanction,  and  sincere  converts  were  made,  whose  pious  lives 
and  peaceful  deaths  atttested  to  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  ' 
of  God  in  their  hearts.  j 

At  this  period  of  history  the  Moravian  Church  began  Missions  in  ^ 
Pennsylvania  among  the  Dela wares.      Christian  Kauch  soon  won  the 
confidence  of  the  savages,  and  excited  their  astonishment.    On  ' 
^5^2^^^  observing  him  asleep  in  his  hut,  an  Indian  said :  "  This  man 
cannot  be  a  bad  man.     He  fears  no  evil.     He  does  not  fear  as 
who  are  so  fierce ;  but  he  sleeps  in  peace,  and  puts  his  life  in  our  hands." 
There  was  a  remarkable  acknowledgment  of   this  Mission  in  converted 
souls.   The  Moravian  Missions,  in  various  sections  of  the  country  from  tW 
early  date  of  1740  until  now,  have  been  characterised  by  courage,  activitj,    • 
humility,  and  devotion.     In  the  midst  of  the  scenes  of  devastation  and    ] 
murder,  the  Moravian  Missionaries  have  wandered  in  deserts,  in  mountains,    j 
in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth,  never  relinquishing  their  purposes,  and   j 
they  have  obtained  a  good  report  through  faith.  ] 

The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  (consisting  : 
at  that  time  of  the  Congregational  and  Presbjrterian  Churches),  which 
began  its  existence  in  1812,  adopted  measures  for  carrying  tha 
work'^^8?5.  ^^P^^  to  the  Indians  in  1816.     One  hundred  thousand  of  thea© 
people — as  untamed  as  when  the  Pilgrims  met  them  in  Ply- 
mouth, as  ignorant  in  most  respects  and  as  truly  heathen  as  were  their 
fathers  centuries  before  them — were  then  supposed  to  be  living  east  of  tha 
Mississippi  river. 

The  Missionaries  were  subject  to  increasing  hindrances  from  renegade 

whites,  who  are  always  on  the  borders  of  civilisation,  and  have  usually 

been  the  enemies  of  Missionaries.     But  among  the  Cherokees,  no  year 

passed  without  conversions.     Those  who  appeared  to  the  Missionaries  S9 

wild  and  forbidding  that  they  were  received  with  fear,  came  under  th« 

Gospel  power  and  were  clothed  and  in  their  right  mind.    la 

C]!««£a!k*  ^  years  the  Church  had  largely  increased.     Indians  travellei 

a  score  of  miles  to  attend  the  services.     As  yet  there  was  n<» 

Cherokee  written  language.     This  Mission  was  eight  years  old  when  tha 

four  Gospels  were  translated  into  the  Cherokee  tongue,  and  in  three  or  four 

years  more,  one-half  the  nation  could  read.     There  were  now  among  th© 

Cherokees  and  the  Choctaws  eighteen  Missionary  stations.     In  1826  the 

Board  began  work  among  eight  other  tribes  in  diiierent  parts  of  the  country. 

It  next  took  charge  of  the  Stockbridge  tribe,  whose  ancestors  had 

enjoyed  the  ministry  of  the  celebrated  theologian  and  minister.  Dr.  Jonathan 

Edwai-ds.    They  were  originally  in  Massachusetts.     They  were 

Edwirdi^     pushed  back  hundreds  of  miles  to  Central  New  York;  then 

pushed  further  back  hundreds  of  miles  to  Indiana ;  then  pushed 

still  further  back  hundreds  of  miles  to  Michigan;  and  finally  pushed 
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Imck  onoe  more  and  allowed  to  rest  in  the  remote  West — in  Minnesota. 
During  all  these  cruel  removals  they  had  themselves  kept  alive  a  school, 
and  had  among  them  exemplary  Christians. 

Everywhere  the  fruits  of  the  Missions  among  the  Indians  were  abun- 
dant. Kg  more  docile  pagans  were  ever  approached  with  the  Gospel  than 
some  of  these  peoples.  Nevertheless,  from  this  period  of  time  Indian 
MisBiGns  cease  to  be  successful  for  a  generation.  The  Mission  to  the  Chicka- 
Mws  was  abandoned  in  1834 ;  that  to  the  Osages  in  1836 ;  to  the  Stock- 
bridge  tribe  in  1848 ;  to  the  Choctaws  in  1859 ;  those  to  the 
TosoLroras  and  Clierokees  in  1860,  until  at  last  only  a  single 
Mission  remained — ^that  among  the  great  Sioux  tribe  or  the 
I  Dakotas.  Twelve  Missions  and  forty-five  Churches,  which  reached  about 
.  one  hundred  thousand  Indians,  abandoned  in  twenty-six  years. 

The  question  now  asks  itself,  *^Why  were  not  these  hopefal  Missionary 
efforts  to  these  pagan  tribes  more  permanent  ?  What  turned  the  tide  of  saccess 
lad  left  the  Mission  stranded  ?  *'  Here  comes  the  story  of  dishonour.  The 
Indian  was  here  when  the  white  man  came.     Christian  white  at  thi. 

Bien  recognised  the  Indian's  right  of  occupancy  as  a  right.  They  ^^^^ 
did  not  hold  that  half  a  million  savages  had  a  right  to  dispute 
ttie  ultimate  sovereignty  of  civilisation,  but  they  agreed  that  when  civilisa- 
iioa  should  move  forward  and  barbarism  Hhould  retreat,  the  Indian  shoald 
IttTB  Christian  justice  and  not  un-Christian  wrong.  He  should  not  be 
mressed.  He  should  be  treated  equitably.  His  rights  should  be  acknow- 
iH^ged ;  and  if  the  demands  of  the  ^eater  number  and  the  greater  life  asked 
lor  a  surrender  of  his  rights  as  original  occupant,  then  there  should  be  a 
fur  consideration,  compensation,  and  honesty.  It  may  be  the  Providence  of 
God  that  barbarism  shslL  be  crowded  out  by  civilisation, — that  the  Indian's  hunt- 
ing grounds  shall  yield  to  the  railway  and  the  marts  of  commerce.  It  may  not 
be  nght  that  a  continent  of  eight  millions  of  sq^uare  miles,  more  than  twice  the 
~~  A  all  Europe, — ^&ir,  and  beautiful,  and  rich  m  resources, — should  be  kept  for 
,e  preserves  for  half  a  million  of  savages.  It  is  right  that  the  forests  should 
to  make  room  for  New  England  villages,  with  their  churches  and  school- 
lioiuesand  industries.  The  rude  ago  of  existence  must  make  way  for  a  higher. 
Bat  the  higher  has  no  rieht  to  be' wicked  in  its  onward  movement.  It  has  no 
Qght  to  rob  or  cheat.  It  has  no  right  to  make  compacts  and  violate  them.  It 
mM  no  right  to  break  its  faith  with  the  weak.  It  has  no  right  to  outrage  the 
principles  of  justice. 

The  histoiy  of  Indian  wrongs  by  the  whites  in  the  inevitable  advances  of 
eirilisation,  I  will  spare  myself  from  reciting  here.    Unscrupulous  greed  has 
bovered  about  the  Indian  reservations   as  waiting   buzzards  hover  near  the 
voonded  creature  upon  whose  flesh  they  would  fatten.    Lands 
curanteed  to  the  Indian  were  encroached  upon  by  uliite  people.    Jl?^^ 
These  encroachments  resisted  led  to  war.    Savage  nature  wrought      -JrwSfc 
up  with  a  sense  of  injustice,   and  burning  for   revenge,  swept 
down  upon  guilty  intruder  and  innocent   settler  alike,   with  indiscriminate 
BUMsacre.    Then  the  Government  called  ou  t  its  soldiery,  and  Indian  wars  with 
lees  than  one-half  a  million  savages,  have  cost  the  United  States  8600,000,0€0. — 
£100,000,000  sterling, — enough  to  plant  Missions  among  all  the  heathen  tribes 
of  the  world. 

At  length,  after  the  cruel  wars  which  followed  the  Minnesota  massacre,  the* 
Dakota  Mission  began  a  new  life  among  their  tribes.  By  the  wonderful  and  strange 
Providence  of  God,  there  had  been  prepared  in  prison  native  MiMina 

teachers  and  preachers,  and  the  wav  was  opened  for  expansive       j^^JSt** 
work.    After  a  period  of  ten  years  of  succcAsful  Missionary  work, 
the  American  Board  transferred  its  Indian  Missions  to  the  American  Missionary 
Anociation,  which  I  have  the  honour  to  represent  to  you.    There  are  now  in  the 
United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  247,701  Indians.    Our  Missions  are  chiefly 
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«auMi9  lattf  ^baamad  of  Urn  Simz  or  Dakotai  triiM; — in  Hub  great  IM 
^zucn — aauMig  the  PoneM  in  Sfebtaaia.  md  the  Gm  Tentrca  *»Mi 
on  che  ^Torthm  XiMonri  at  Fort  BerthokL 

Aa  yet,  mie-half  of  them  axe  clinging  to  their  barbarian.  "So  oo 
not  been  among  them  can  rmagrne  the  nxdeneaa  of  their  IiTes.  XnA 
the  manifeat  obataelea  of  wars  and  of  remoyala,  of  the  distrast 
peoplsT  which  tiieae  have  fostered,  a  Christian  ciTilisatzoE 
ing  its  way.  About  eighty  thousand  Indians  are  now  < 
civilned  dress.  Sixty  thnnssnd  more  haTe  partly  ad 
garaaents  of  eiriliaatioo,  and  nearly  thirty  thoosand  are  liTing  in  honae 
are  thirtf -wren  thooaand  Indian  children  in  schools,  and  between  ti 
thirty  tnonsand  children  for  whom,  aa  yet,  there  are  no  schools 
llttztT'eight  tribes  are  still  withoat  a  chnrch«  a  school,  or  a  Missions: 
InteijT  destitute  of  Christian  light.  Hence  Missionary  work  sometii 
slow  in  progress,  bat  it  is  slowly  gaining  npon  this  almost  dead  past 
eentory,  Kineteen  Xissiociary  Boards,  representing  different  Chr 
Dominations,  are  now  pressing  forward  to  teach  them  the  Way,  tl 
and  the  Life.  Last  year  $305,000  were  expended  on  these  Missiona 
£61,000  sterling. 

The  doors  are  wide  open  aa  never  before.  The  hearts  of  tb 
are  friendly  aa  never  for  two  hundred  years.  If  the  majority 
show  aa  yet  no  deep  desire  for  that  which  Christianity  brings,  the; 

^__^  in  this  dissimilar  from  other  heathen.  But  this 
jfiJitTittff  growinff'  The  Government,  at  last,  is  seeking  to  re 
past.  It  has  appropriated  reservations  of  land^  and  i 
to  the  Indian  tribes.  Less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  tbousanc 
have  guaranteed  to  them  one  hundred  and  eight  reservations,  t 
tract  of  land  being  larger  in  square  miles  than  the  whole  Germar 
i  mention  this  to  ^ow  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  under  this  tard> 
ledgment  of  Indian  rights  by  the  Government,  has  a  gr^at  cause, 
the  future  is  more  hopeful  for  the  Christianisation  of  these  aborigi 
of  heathen. 

The  Mipsion  which  I  represent  to  you,  is  to  raise  up  teachers,  j 
interpreters,  and  a  native  agency  that  shall  work  for  the  regene 
their  own  people.  It  means  a  good  deal  to  teach  t 
tJwl'tinr^hfw,  ^^^^™®  to  us  in  moccasins  and  blankets,  arithmetic,  alg 
elements  of  geometry,  physical  geography,  natural  pi 
and  mental  science.  It  means  much  to  give  them  an  industrial 
that  shall  show  them  how  to  live  rightly,  and  enable  them  to  do 
nl)ovo  all,  in  all,  and  through  all  this,  is  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  wh 

{K)wer  of  God  to  their  salvation.  Perhaps  no  Missions  to  the  lieat 
KM»n  more  blessed  than  many  of  these  are  now  to  the  wild,  paintec 
TliouHands  of  those  who  are  barbarians  in  heart  and  in  deed,  are 
diH<'ipl(*s  of  Clu-ist.  Where  heathenism  held  its  revels,  now  the  ch 
vnWn  1\ah\  men  to  prayer,  and  the  war-whoop  is  exchanged  for 
OhriNiinn  praise.  Wigwams  are  being  transformed  into  homes,  a: 
and  vrxuA  iHH)plo  aro  illustititing  home  piety  and  virtues.  \Vh< 
Alt)  rejoicing  in  social  and  spiritual  renovation. 

Tho  prnyors  of  God's  people  have  been  well  directed,  and  there 
ronmni  why  they  sliould  be  mcreased,  the  wilderness  and  the  solitj 
being  maclo  glad  for  them.  Tho  faith  of  those  who  are  Missionarit 
^^^  thorn  accepts  the  promise,  that  Qod  will  make  for  thei 

XtfiAdiiffis.  ^^^  ^  highway,  that  sliall  be  the  way  of  holiness,  and 

ndoomod  ihall  walk  there  and  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall 
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km  'witli  joy  and  gladness.  Recent  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
;  the  XJniteid  States  makes  this  still  more  hopeful.  That  will  be  a  great 
ransformation  from  what  has  been,  and  now  is,  but  wc  are  confident  that 
re  are  in  the  dawn  of  this  glorious  day. 

Professor  fi.  B.  Welcli,  LL.D.  (Auburn,  New  York) :  When  I  was 
Qvited  to  speak,  a  few  hours  ago,  North  America  and  South  America 
rere  mentioned  to  me,  and  I  was  not  aware  to  which  I  was  specially 
x>  direct  my  remarks.  North  America  is  referred  to.  I  remember  a 
fear  ago  about  this  time  being  at  Omaha  at  a  General  Assembly.  We 
rere  of  course  far  west  beyond  the  Mississippi  river,  and  indiani  Mm 
re  saw  Indians  about  us ;  and  every  now  and  then  Indians  **  Omahm, 
rare  coming  through  the  city  of  Omaha,  and  we  became  somewhat 
Euniliar  with  their  appearance.  They  seemed  orderly,  quite  as  orderly 
IB  a  good  many  people  that  were  about,  and  who  professed  high 
civilisation. 

In  the  course  of  our  General  Assembly,  which  lasted  a  week  or 
two,  at  one  of  our  great  mass  meetings,  in  one  of  the  largest  halls  in 
Omaha,  which  would  hold  from  3,000  to  6,000  people,  we  were  in- 
farmed  that  we  were  to  have  a  live  Indian  with  us  who  Aeonvwted 
fould  sing  songs  of  praise,  who  would  lead  us  in  prayer,  »*»»*  Indian, 
md  would  probably  make  some  remarks ;  and  it  was  said  among  other 
things  that  he  was  one  of  the  giant  Indians,  one  of  the  largest  Indians 
ia  all  the  west.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  he  sang  in  the  Indian 
tongue  three  hymns.  Then  he  led  us  in  prayer  in  English,  and  it 
was  a  beautiful  prayer :  it  was  humble,  it  was  grateful,  it  was  hopeful, 
it  was  full  of  fellowship  with  God  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  brought  tears  to  many  an  eye.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  he  made  some  remarks,  and  in  all  that  he  did,  that  great 
giant  Indian,  who  could  have  been  a  chief,  he  showed  himself  a 
humble  devoted  follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

We  have  some  wondrous  cases  of  self-sacrifice  in  these  Indian  Missions. 
Ihere  is  a  Mission  far  beyond  the  Mississippi  river  that  has  been  entered 
upon  by  two  young  ladies  from  the  east, — ^young  ladies  of 
fine  culture,  of  fine  genius,  beautiful  writers,  fine  poets.     They       5^?^^ 
write  for  one  of  our  foremost  papers  often  and  often,  and  write 
poems  every  now  and  then  for  the  ^ew  York  Independent,  and  their  style  is 
most  finished,  and  they  show  in  every  respect  high  culture.   They  have  gone  to 
in  Indian  Mission,  gone  as  pioneers  to  that  Mission,  and  they  have  described 
the  whole  thing.     They  have  gone  into  those  little  miserable  huts,  gone 
into  the  very  work  of  scrubbing  the  floor  and  arranging  for  themselves  a 

tto  stand  and  sit  and  live  in  and  open  a  school ;  and  while  this  has 
going  on  with  their  hands  and  industry,  the  Indian  children  and 
women,  and  the  men,  have  come  round  and  looked  on,  and  they  have  been 
nrprised  and  impressed  by  this  delicacy,  by  this  cultured  love  that  Christ 
pves.  When  the  little  room  was  ready  for  a  school  the  teacher  writes  that 
the  children  came  in  and  filled  the  house ;  and  she  describes  that  school,  so 
tAteative,  so  trustful,  so  responsive  \  and  the  women  came  and  brought  their 
Wmb,  and  would  sit  in  the  room  and  try  to  learn.     One  of  these  ladiee 
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Writes  that  she  was  never  so  bappy  in  her  life  as  in  this  self-denjing  irark 
for  Jesus.  Oh,  soch  work  carries  with  it  its  reward  now,  bat  it  shall  haTs 
great  reward  in  heaven  1 

There  is  another  element  of  Mission  work  in  North  America  that 
we  cannot  forget.  It  is  not  Indians  alone,  it  is  the  coloured  people  of 
the  sooth*    There  are  eight  or  nine  millions  of  coloured  people  to 

whom  liberty  has  been  given,  under  the  protection  of  the 
*flti"i!iiii''    Crovemment  of  the  United  States ;  and  they  have  been 

thrust  upon  us  as  a  great  people,  and  we  are  to  look  after 
their  interest.  Eight  or  nine  millions  of  these  people  might  turn  the 
balance  of  empire  for  liberty  or  for  ruin,  for  religion  or  for  irreligioo, 
and  it  becomes  us  to  be  awake  as  citizens  of  that  Bepublic  to  see  to 
it  that  they  be  educated,  that  they  be  Christianised.  Their  tendency 
is  toward  Christianity ;  but  they  need  education,  and  we  are  hastening — 
all  our  denominations,  all  our  Christians,  are  hastening — if  possible  to 
give  them  the  light  and  blessedness  and  education  of  religion,  and  8» 
secure  their  interests  in  favour  of  liberty.  And,  mind  you,  Bomanists 
are  on  the  alert  to  plant  their  doctrines  and  influence  among  these 
millions  that  are  in  the  very  heart  of  the  South,  and  who  at  any  da^ 
might  change,  as  I  said  before,  the  balance  of  empire,  Ifrom  tha 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic. 

It  is  in  that  direction  that  our  interest  in  Missions  is  tending  with  great 
earnestness ;  and  yon  have  heard  of  this  sphere  to-day  from  one  of  thosa 
Southern  men  who  was  a  Secretary  of  Missions  from  the  Southern  States  to 
Africa.     From  our  seminary  we  have  sent  a  good  many  young  men  quite 

recently  to  South  America.  We  have  sent  four  or  five  into  Cliili ; 
uS^iauiiM.  ^®  have  sent  there  last  winter — he  was  called,  so  that  we  could 

not  help  but  let  him  go  into  Bolivia,  twelve  thousand  feet  high, 
on  that  splendid  mountain  table-land  near  the  capital — we  have  sent  a 
young  man  with  his  wife,  leaving  our  seminary  and  going  at  the  call  of 
that  country  to  establish  an  institution  and  make  it  a  college  and  a  univer-  j 
sity.  As  I  camo  away  from  Philadelphia,  two  and  a  bulf  weeks  ago,  I 
heard  a  minister  there,  who  had  just  come  to  Massachusetts  to  secure 
teachers  for  Brazil,  say  on  the  floor  of  the  assembly :  ''  We  have  organised 

Presbyterians  in  Brazil  to  have  a  Sjrnod  there ;  and  wo  are 
Smd iniSi^  proposing  to  have  a  General  Assembly,  and  we  are  the  firsfc 

daughter  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  the  United  States  of  America 

Mr.  Alfred  £.  Pite  (South  American  Missionary  Society):  The 

South  American  Missionary  Society  has  been  called  by  the  grace 

jj^        of  God  in  these  last  days,  to  direct  the  attention  and 

South  Amaioft  efforts  of  the  Christian  Church  to  South  America,  which  is 

***^'     one  of  the  largest  continents  in  the  world,  and  in  area 

twice  the  size  of  Europe.      The   history,  rise,  and  progress  of  the 

South  American  Mission  savours  of  the  heroic,  as  the  tragic  end  of 

its  founder  and  his  six  companions  by  starvation,  startled  the  world 

in  the  first  Great  Exhibition  year,   1851,  and  has  shed  a  halo  of 

melancholy  interest  on  its  history  ever  since.    Again,  the  senteuce 
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of  death  seemed  to  be  passed  upon  the  Mission  in  1859,  when  the 
Mission  schooner  was  seized  by  the  Indians,  and  the  Missionaries, 
captain  and  crew,  were  massacred,  one  of  the  ship's  company  alone 
escaping  to  tell  the  mournful  story  of  repulse,  with  all  the  horrors  of 
the  catastrophe. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  peculiar  difficulties  confront  the  operation 
of  all  Protestant  Evangelical  Missions  in  South  America  from  the 
mixed  nationalities,  whose  independent  Governments  are  the  out- 
growth of  European  colonisation.  These  communities  having  origin- 
ally formed  camping  grounds  for  commercial  enterprise,  occupy  with 
bat  few  exceptions  the  whole  coast  lines,  east  and  west,  of  this  vast 
continent.  Taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  ^^the  land  pourteea 
m  are  called  upon  to  go  up  and  poaaesa  for  Chriat "  and  MtiontutUk 
His  Church,  we  observe  there  are  no  less  than  fourteen  nationalities, 
viz.,  the  three  Guianas  (English,  French,  and  Dutch),  Venezuela, 
Grenada,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chili,  Brazil,  Paraguay,  Uruguay, 
the  Argentine  Confederation,  with  Patagonia  and  Tierra  del  Fuego. 
The  population,  considering  the  magnificent  variety  of  climate,  is 
eomparatively  small,  being  estimated  at  twenty-seven  millions ;  three- 
foorths  of  whom  are  professed  Roman  Catholics,  the  remainder 
heathen. 

From  these  foreign  colonial  inroads  it  can  easily  be  understood  how  it 
18  that  the  aboriginal  tribes  have  been  driven  inland  to  the  forests  and 
vilds  of  the  interior;  the  southern  peninsula  of  Tierra  del 
Fq^,  and  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers  Amazon,  Orinoco,  '^^^f'"* 
md  La  Plata,  being  at  present  their  only  recognised  territory. 
Ihe  Indians  for  the  most  part  itinerate  in  large  tribal  groups  within  a 
given  radius,  but  are  numerically  few,  and  only  to  be  found  periodically 
lasembling  for  barter  and  commerce  in  the  border  districts  of  civilisation. 
These  Indians  we  have  from  time  to  time  overtaken,  and  the  Missionary 
has  domiciled  with  them  for  months  to  learn  their  language  and  mode  of 
firing ;  and  such  caravans  or  groups  must  still  be  followed  into  Patagonia, 
Araucania,  the  Gran  Chacos  of  La  Plata,  Paraguay,  Peru,  BoHvia,  and  the 
Amazons,  if  they  are  to  be  effectually  reached.  It  is  a  matter  of  unmiti- 
gsated  sorrow  to  our  Missionaries  that  the  Indians,  of  the  southern  provinces 
particularly,  have  fallen  victims  to  the  bloodthirsty  poHcy  of  a  ruthless 
extermination ;  which  in  God's  righteous  judgment  must  eventually  recoU 
on  the  heads  of  the  evil-doers,  who  in  the  madness  and  fury  of  vile  passions 
and  bitter  warfare,  usurp  all  the  Indian  territorial  rights  by  the  rifle  and 
the  sword.  Under  such  conditions,  the  open  doors  for  Missionary  enter- 
prise have  been  often  closed  to  organised  efforts,  and  when  secured  have 
been  maintained  under  strong  opposition  from  national  codes  of  law, 
Embarrassing  the  free  progress  of  the  Gospel  messenger,  who  **  goes  forth 
ch  I  keeping,  bearing  precious  seed  in  the  hope  of  returning,  ere  long  rejoicing, 
arJ  Winging  his  sheaves  with  him."  i 

t^        Turning  now  to  the  facts  of  what  has  been  accomplished  for  these 
43  4  Indian  tribes,  the  first  pioneer  visit  of  a  Christian  Missionary  was  made 
_  by  Captain  Allen  Gardiner  just  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  year  1838.     Deeply 
^  f.  HJSect^  by  tho  desolate  and   degraded  condition  of  these  scattered  and 
'     tierifihing  sheep,  ho  resolved  to  make  an  cHoit  to  reach  them.     This  took 
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effect  on  his  return  to  England  (after  visiting  other  lands)  by  his  assembling.' 
four  or  five  brothers  in  Christ  for  a  special  prayer  meeting.     This  was 
held  at  a  friend's   house  in   Brighton,  and   Tvhich   occasion 
^^''fctety?*  virtually  became  the  birthday  of  this  Society.     It  is,  therefore, 
impossible  for  us  to  doubt,  but  rather  always  to  believe,  that 
Qod's  purpose  is  to  bless  the  humble  efforts  of  His  servants  in  this  Mission. 
The  result  was,  that  in  the  year  1 845  Captain  Gardiner  and  Mr.  Hunt 
mado  an  attempt  to  concentrate  a  Mission  for  the  Indians  of  Patagonia,  at 
Gregory  Bay.     This,  however,  was  finistrated  on  the  spot  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  Koman  Catholic  priests  from  Port  Famine,  so  that  they  sorrowfully 
returned  to  England.     Nothing  daunted  by  this  apparent  failure,  another 
expedition  was  fitted  out  in  1848,  and  proceeded  under  the  same  leader  with 
five  companions,  to  Banner  Cove,  Picti^n  Island,  Tierra  del  Fuego,  but  this 
was  found  too  weak  to  confront  such  inhospitable  regions,  where  the  com- 
mon necessaries  of  life  were  hard  to  obtain,  and  the  native 
m!>di^al   Indians  most  difficult  of  access.     The  indomitable  courage  rf 
Captain  Gardiner  enabled  him  with  increased  energy  to  confer 
with  his  praying  friends  in  England,  that  the  throne  of  grace  should  be 
appealed  to  for  extraordinary  help  in  this  hour  of  need ;  and  a  third  and 
final  expedition  was  made  in  1850,  when  he  in  company  with  fdx  others, 
comprising  a  surgeon  catechist,  an  evangelistic  catechist  of  the  Toung 
Men's  Christian  Association,  a  carpenter,  and  three  Cornish  fishermen,  aU 
of  one  heart  and  mind  in  winning  souls  for  Christ  in  the  Mission-field; 
like  the  apostolic  fishermen  of  old,  they  launched  out  again  into  the  deep 
to  toil  through  a  night  of  suffering,  stai*vation,  and  death.     The  reconk 
of  their  sufierings  borne  with  unparalleled  foi*titude,  as  one  by  one  tlie^ 
guccumhed  to  circumstances ^  on  the  beach  of  Spaniard  Harbour,  but  with 
the  trumpet   sound  of  victory  in  death,  September  1851,  still  echoes  in 
our  hearing.     The  dying  words  of  the  heroic  leader  of  the  band,  who  wa« 
first  to  land,  and  last  to  expire,  have  formed  the  basis  of  this  Society's 
constitution.     He  said  :  "  Fuegia  and  South  America  wiU  not  he  abandon^. 
Missionary  seed  has  been  sovm  her  e^  and  the  Gospel  message  ought  to  follow!' 
The  two  objects  indicated  in  the  d}dng  wishes  of  our  friend,  are  the  two 
divisions  of  our  work,  viz.,  Missionary  to  the  heatlien,  and  Ministerial  to 
cur  own  people,  with  evangelistic  work  among  the  varied  nationalities  oj 
South  America. 

I  shall  now  only  invite  your  attention  to  one  illustration^  as  a  sample  of 
the  South  American  Missionary  Society's  labours.  First,  for  Missionary  work 
tmong  the  Indians  let  us  look  at  the  Southern  Mission  to  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
in  the  actual  locality  where  the  first  pioneers  laid  down  their  lives  for  Christ. 
Among  the  millions  of  heathen  in  the  world  the  Fuegians  as  a  race 
the  woS!  *  ^^®  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  are  a  very  feeble  folk,  but 
**  God  hath  chosen  base  things  of  the  world,  and  things  which  are 
despised,  to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are,  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  His 
presence.'*  These  impoverished  Indians  have  attracted  considerable  attention, 
from  their  apparently  helpless  and  hopeless  condition,  being  considered  by 
•ome  beyond  the  reach  of  any  moral  or  spiritual  influence,  and  utterly  incapable 
of  being  Christianised  or  civilised  ;  but  all  these  hasty  conclusions  have  been 
displaced  by  the  mighty  power  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  second  volume 
in  the  history  of  the  Mission  was  also  a  dark  one ;  it  opened  with  bright  pros- 
pects under  the  superintendence  of  the  Hev.  G.  Pakenham  Despard  in  1854, 
but  ended  in  the  fearful  disaster  of  the  massacre  of  the  Missionaries  he  sent  to 
Woolya  Island  in  1859,  when  they  and  the  crew  of  the  Mission  vessel  wer^ 
rathlessly  murder^  and  the  ship  ransacked.    Meanwhile  Eeppel  Islandi  om 
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rf  ihe  Falkland  group,  bad  been  secured  as  a  basis,  to  support  and  protect  the 
IGnion ;  so  that  land  was  brought  into  cultiyation,  and  flocks  and  herds  supplied 
the  necessaries  of  life,  while  a  Mission  School  and  Industrial  Home  was  set  on 
foot  for  the  education  of  the  natives.  This  effort  by  God's  mercy  has  been 
Qowned  with  great  success,  so  that  in  1863,  the  next  expedition  to  the  main- 
kid,  headed  by  the  Bey.  W.  H.  Stirling,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  foot- 
yd  on  the  soil  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  planted  the  banner  of  the  Gospel  at 
Ooflhooiay  living  among  the  natives  in  a  hut  for  many  months.  We  see  now 
tiiese  people  raised  from  their  degraded  condition,  to  one  of  wondrous  contrast. 
"Old  things  have  passed  away,"  and  in  many  respects  all  things  have  become 
aew ;  for  the  desert  is  seen  to  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  peace  and  happiness 
abonnd. 

At  the  present  time,  not  only  a  Christian  Mission  station  exists  with  daily 
Qipnised  services,  and  well-attended  schools,  church,  and  orphanage,  but  the 
ligwam  life  has  given  way  to  substantial  dwellings,  surrounded  by  ^-wt.  «f  «» 
ittl-oiltivated  gardens,  and  illustrates  in  no  little  degree  the  ^l^^^^aS^uc^md, 
:  of  I  thriving  Christian  community.  Looking  at  their  secular  con- 
ation, the  people  have  been  raised  as  by  a  miracle  in  the  social  scale ;  and  the 
anltB  in  ttiis  respect  make  us  tremble  for  their  future,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
irmg  under  the  Argentine  Republic — the  Government  recognising  their  improved 
midition,  having  now  made  our  Mission  station  one  of  their  points  for  civil 
nd  military  administration.  Whether  these  highly  civilised  conditions,  as  the 
aitonl  odtgrowth  of  our  work,  will  survive  or  not,  it  is  difficult  to  predicate. 

Again,  looking  at  results  that  cannot  be  gainsaid,  when  we  consider 
ttat,  but  a  few  years  ago,  the  Yahgan  language  of  these  Indians  was 
altogether  uninteQigible,  and  described  by  some  travellers  to  be  but  a 
KKoeesion  of  guttural  groans  and  grunts,  with  little  or  no  articulation ;  we 
lee  now,  by  the  wondrous  grace  of  God,  that  their  tongue  has  not  only  been 
nduoed  to  an  intelligent  basis,  but  rendered  easy  and  clear  in  its  diction,  being 
embodied  in  dictionary  and  grammai',  and  also  embalmed  in  Hie  Word  of 
lb  living  God ;  for  which  work  the  Kev.  Thomas  Bridges  was 
nised  up,  and  qualified  to  translate  portions  into  the  Yahgan  ^JJiruiS* 
toDgne,  which  through  the  munificence  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
KWe  Society,  have  been  presented  to  these  perishing  heathen  in  true  Gospel 
farm,  without  money  and  without  price ;  and — marvel  of  marvels — those 
whom  a  late  eminent  philosopher  adjudged  to  be  on  a  lower  scale  than  our 
ftdinary  humanity,  and,  as  he  then  thought,  incapable  of  civilisation,  are 
llow  found  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  clothed,  and  in  their  right  mind,  and 
Mlow-heirs  with  us  of  the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith. 

Another  great  Missionary  field  of  labour  has  just  opened  to  the  Society 
toong  the  Gran  Chaco  Indians  of  Paraguay,  whore  a  friendly  Govern- 
Iftent,  and  a  large  territorial  interest  by  English  bondholders,      A«e-i- 
^flbrds  us  great  encouragement  to  believe  that  in  those  distant   amongst  tho 
I^Qgions  of  the  earth  the  message  of  the  Gospel  is  about  to  be  ^^^^  chaco 
iPvodaimedy  for  a  great  door — and  efiectual,  wo  trust — is  now      ^      *' 
ftieing  opened,  and  we  have  sent  out  three  qualified  and  experienced  men  to 
L^fereach   Christ  to  these  distant    tribes ;    so,   fulfilling,   in  measure,   our 
liOrd's  last  mandate,  to  preach  His  Guspel  as  a  witness ;  and  '^  then  shall 
)^  end  come." 

[The  second  part  of  Mr.  Pite's  speech,  giving  an  account  of  the  im- 

t  work  carried  on  by  the  Society  among  our  own  countrymen,  as 

comes  under  the  head  of  Colonial  Missions  wo  leave  out  with  reluct- 

feeling  as  we  do  how  much  Missions  to  the  heathen  are  hindered  or 

bjr  t£e  character  ana  conduct  of  merchants  and  traders  in  heathen 
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lands.  It  w  a  subject  which  meiits  a  Ornrercnce  to  it>'clf.  VTe  coul 
ffpare  it  two  sefsicna  oat  of  the  furty-tlve  nhich  were  held,  and  the» 
dealing  with  principles.  As  an  iIli:>tiation  of  the  unicn  cf  the  F* 
and  Colonial  Missicn  in  healthy  comlir^ticny  we  insert  two  brief  es 
from  the  speech. — £d.] 

Looking  at  the  other  iphere  of  this  Society's  operations — ^the  Mini 
■eirices  to  oar  own  countrymen,  and  the  eTacgcll:^tic  efforts  brought  to  b 
the  nationalities  of  that  Tast  Continent — I  will  only  refer  in  brief  terms 
station  by  way  of  illostration.  Thousands  of  Englishmen,  principally  frc 
middle  classes,  seek  in  South  America  by  conunerdaf  enterp 
^itlLSdk"'  amass  wealth,  and  on  an  average  tm  years  is  the  extent  of 
-^"?"ifctf.  '^idcnce.  so  that  it  is  a  most  difficult  class  cither  to  compasi 
trol,  or  permanently  influence  for  ;n>od.  Rottario,  one  of  the 
of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  on  the  River  Plate,  in  the  year  18G8  hi 
a  population  of  sixteen  thousand,  and  about  one  hundred  English ;  this  ha 
ri^en  to  thirty-five  thousand  and  four  hundred  English,  while  in  the  large 
farms  of  the  district  of  one  thousand  sqnarc  miles,  isolated  families  are  i 
within  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  of  between  two  and  three  hundred 
English.  All  these  would  be  utterly  destitute  of  the  means  of  grace,  hi 
the  ministerial  efforts  of  this  Society  in  seeking  and  looking  after  these  troni 
iheep — English,  Welsh,  and  Scotch.  In  answer  to  many  urgent  appeals 
home  and  abroad,  we  sent  out  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Coombe  in  18G8  to  Rosarii 
he  laboured  there  most  successfully  for  ten  years  till  1878,  when  he  entere 
his  rest,  having,  however,  established  at  Rosario  a  Church  organisation  of 
souls.  In  conclusion,  I  would  simply  refer  to  the  difficulties  of  the  dual  w( 
this  Society.  We  have  one  hst  of  friends  who  urge  on  us  the  Missions  i 
Indians,  and  another  who  equally  urge  us  to  send  aid  and  help  to  our  wane 
countrymen,  and  from  these  competing  elements  within  the  circle  of  on: 
supporters  it  is  most  difficult  to  satisfy  the  many  claims  thousands  of  miles 
from  home.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  deep  thankfulness  that  we  are  a 
report  that  in  the  limited  period  of  our  existence  we  have  opened  at  vi 
points  and  with  varied  success  $ix  Missions  to  the  heathen  and  more  than 
fixed  and  itinerating  chaplaincies  to  our  own  people,  who  in  every  case 
some  proportion  of  the  expense.  In  the  review  of  the  whole  we  give  Gc 
praise,  and  exclaim,  '*  What  bath  God  wrought  ?  "  and  still  claim  to  foUo 
Lord's  double  injunction,  *'  This  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leai 
other  undone." 

Bev.  E.  Van  Orden  (Brazil) :  A  short  time  ago  I  was  looking 
I)icture  in  Bethnal  Green  Museum.  It  was  a  picture  of  that  { 
Anti-Slavery  meeting,  held  in  this  building,  more  than  forty  years 
I  gazed  at  the  faces  of  the  persons  represented  there — the  Allans 
Gurneys,  the  Frys,  the  Buxtons — and  I  remembered  that  this  i 
army  of  men  and  women  were  determined,  so  far  as  they  were 
cerned,  that  the  slave  should  be  free.  A  few  weeks  after  I  had 
BUrery  ^^^^  picture  the  telegraph  flashed  the  news  that  sla 
ftboiiahedia  was  aboUshed  in  Brazil.  At  a  stroke  of  the  pen  t 
BraxiL  miUions  of  slaves  received  their  unconditional  free( 
I  low  was  that  obtained  ?  It  was  not  through  the  Church  of  R 
The  Church  of  Rome  has  had  control  for  three  hundred  years  ove3 
Flave,  and  left  him  a  slave  still.  It  was  through  the  Missionaries 
the  United  States,  with  the  open  Bible  in  their  hands,  aided  by 
Bible  Society,  and  by  the  Societies  of  London,  who  had  scati 
inillions  of  copies  of  God's  Word  \  and  bad  so  taught  the  peop 
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Brazil  that  they  should  love  their  neighbour  as  themselves.  That 
•entence  has  brought  a  revolution  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
Brazilians.  The  Government  could  not  stop  the  abolition  movement, 
and  80,  in  fifteen  days  from  the  day  that  the  Government  presented 
the  Bill,  the  slaves  were  free. 

Three  years  ago  I  sent  telegrams  to  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  as  a 
eorresponcLing  member  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  of  London,  con- 
gratulating his  Majesty  on  the  liberation  of  the  slaves  in  one  of  the 
provinces  of  Brazil.  The  Prime  Minister  sent  me  a  telegram  back, 
thanking  me  for  the  message  that  I  had  conveyed  to  his  Majesty,  on 
behalf  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society.  In  that  telegram  I  xheBnaiUan 
nid  to  his  Majesty  that  I  prayed  God  that  He  would  spare  Zmperor  and  th« 
hiB  precious  life,  so  that  he  might  see  the  entire  abolition  *>»iitioa. 
of  riavery  within  his  dominions.  My  prayer,  thanks  be  to  God,  has 
been  heard.  His  Majesty  is  still  there,  and  he  knows  that  all  his 
subjects  are  free,  and  entitled  to  the  same  political -rights.  My  duty 
as  corresponding  member  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  of  London  has 
oome  to  an  end,  thanks  be  to  God ;  and  now  we  must  educate  these 
people  to  enable  them  to  fill  the  position  that,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  they  have  now  obtained.  We  must  have  schools  lor  them ;  we 
nrnst  have  teachers  for  them.  Already  in  the  fifty  churches  which 
we  have  in  Brazil,  with  the  three  thousand  converts  from  Bomanism, 
ve  have  many  a  negro.  In  the  church  in  Bahia  I  preached  to  a 
congregation  of  blacks,  all  converted,  and  they  were  very  Eduoationof 
lespectable  negroes.  They  are  teachable ;  they  are  willing****  fr»^  •!*▼«•. 
to  be  led  to  the  Throne  of  Grace ;  they  will  throw  away  Bomanism 
and  heathenism,  and  accept  the  simple  story  of  the  Gospel  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

There  is  another  problem  in  Brazil ;  the  handwriting  of  Qod  has  des- 
tined that  continent  to  great  purposes.    Ho  has  reserved  it  as  a  reservoir 
fcp  the  surplus  population  of  the  world.     In  New  York,  a 
Miasionary  from  Japan,  the  Rev.  W.  Macaulay,  said  to  us  in  p»M«m. 

the  Union  Theological   Seminary   that   the   Japanese    are  thinking  of 
cnugrating  to  Brazil.     Their  country  is  too  small  to  contain  them  all,  and 
hence  in  that  beautiful  country  on  the  table  land,  where  the  climate  is  so 
pare  and   healthy,  God  is  preparing  a   place  for   the  reception   of  the 
Aoropean  and  Asiatic   nations;   and  in   His  providence  He  has  given 
^  liberty  of  religion.     Wo  can  preach  what  we  want ;  we  can  go  where 
^  please;    we  can  publish  what  we   please;   we  have  freedom  of  the 
proas,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  conscience.     The  Government  pro- 
***  us,  and  there  is  no  hindrance  to  the  efforts  for  the  glory  of 
jW.  I  speak  here  from  sixteen  years'  experience.     Missionary  ^^J^^  ^ 
lahonr  is  no  longer  a  romance  to  me,  but  a  reaUty;  I  know 
^hat  I  speak  of,  and  I  say  that  if  you  will  give  us  the  same  number  of 
J*u  you  send  to  Japan  and  to  India,  we  will  have  as  many  chuitjhes  in 
"raril  as  there  are  to-day  churches  in  Japan.     Brazil  is  willing  to  receive 
the  Gospel ;  we  do  not  know  what  to  do. 

^  Last  year,  in   August,  we  had  an  annual  meeting  (seventeen 
Diinigters  of  the  Gosi)el);  we  were  there  for  five  hours;  we  did  not 
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make  speeches,  bat  we  were  wrestling  with  God.  Men  came  firo: 
the  coast  to  say,  "Send  us  preachers  and  teachers."  1!^ 
^***^  "*^  cannot  find  the  men,  and  churches  spring  up,  and  coi 
gregations,  where  no  preacher  has  ever  been,  through  the  reading  < 
the  Bible,  and  through  the  distribution  of  tracts  and  papers.  In  tt 
congregation  I  have  been  permitted  to  raise  together  in  Sio  Grand 
I  have  nine  members  brought  to  the  truth  in  this  way.  We  ha^ 
now  self-supporting  churches  in  Eio  Janeiro,  and  in  San  Paulo,  an 
in  other  places,  and  if  we  had  but  the  men  we  should  have  as  mar 
churches  as  there  are  cities  and  villages  on  that  great  continen 
Mr.  Chairman,  our  converts  are  liberal ;  our  three  thousand  conver 
LabenOityof  tb«  ^t  year  Contributed  £2,500  sterling  to  the  cause  of  tl 
wmrviM.  Gospel.  We  teach  them  not  only  to  give  10  per  cen 
of  their  income,  but  we  teach  them  to  give  10  per  cent,  of  the 
capital;  and  they  do  it  cheerfully  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  becauj 
He  has  given  His  life  for  them. 

Now  they  have  a  Bible  of  which  they  have  been  ignorant  ti 
twenty-eight  years  ago.  "Where  were  your  fathers?"  said  oi 
Brazilian  to  a  colleague  of  mine;  "  Where  were  your  fathers  that  nc 
father  died  without  having  seen  the  Bible?"  And  my  coUeagi 
answered,  "  We  could  not  bring  the  Bible  into  Brazil  because  it  wi 
a  prohibited  book."  But  to-day  the  country  is  open,  there  are  i 
Thapeopu  hindrances;  the  people  are  begging,  waiting,  beseechin 
plead ioriwip.  ^g ;  " Who  will  come  and  help  us?"  I  have  preache 
in  theatres,  buildings  larger  than  this,  night  after  night  to  crowde 
houses,  with  my  colleagues ;  and  these  men  have  asked  me,  "  Sen 
us  preachers ;  teach  us  and  our  children ! "  We  have  not  the  mei 
and  till  to-day  no  man  has  been  sent  there.  And  if  I  may  jiu 
plead  with  you  to-night, — it  is  the  last  speech  I  shall  be  permitted  t 
make  in  England  before  lea\dng  again  for  Brazil, — I  beseech  you  t 
help  a  country  which  is  destined  in  the  providence  of  God  to  be  on 
of  the  brightest  jewels  in  the  crown  of  Jesus. 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  Benediction. 


PART  in. 


nOIAL  MISSIONARY  SUBJECTS  AND   VALEDICTORY 

MEETING. 

I  MISSIONS  TO  THE  JEWS. 

[I.  MEDICAL  MISSIONS. 

\L  WOMEN'S  MISSION  TO  WOMEN. 

V.  THE   CHURCH'S   DUTY  AND   A  NEW   DEPARTURE    IN 
MISSIONARY  ENTERPRISE. 

VALEDICTORY  MEETING  AND  ADDRESSES  ON  THE 
BIBLE  AND  CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE  IN  THE  WORK 
OF  MISSIONS. 

ADDITIONAL  MEETING  FOR  THE  PASSING  OP  RESO-! 
LUTIONS  ON  THE  OPIUM  TRADE  WITH  CHINA— THE| 
LIQUOR  TRAFFIC  IN  AFRICA— GOVERNMENT  LIOENOB( 
OF  VICE  IN  INDIA. 


SPECIAL  MISSIONARY  SUBJECTS. 


FiBST  MEETINa. 

MISSIOJ^S  TO   THE   JEWS. 
{Monday  evening y  Jutis  Wihy  in  the  Lower  HaU.) 

James  E.  Kafhieson,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Hr.  B.  Broomhall. 

Br.  Elder  Cxunming  (of  Glasgow)  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman:  I  remember,  beloved  firiends,  that  at  the  great 
Missionary  Conference  held  ten  years  ago  at  Mildmay — a  gathering 
nmilar  in  character,  though  not  in  extent,  to  the  present  one — ^the 
only  reference  to  the  work  of  God  amongst  His  ancient  people  was, 
I  think,  confined  to  a  portion  of  the  closing  meeting.     The  whole 
Conference  had  been  passed  over  without  any  reference  The  Jtwt  net- 
whatever  to  Jewish  Mission  work.     I  recollect  that  on  that  i^tedia  lam 
occasion  my  heart  burned  within  me  with  a  good  deal  of  indignation 
that  this  matter  had  been  put  into  such  a  distant  comer  of  the  Con- 
ference programme,  and  I  uttered  a  word  or  two  from  Psalm  Ixvii., 
which  distinctly  intimates  to  us  that  the  blessing  of  the  world  is  to 
come  through  the  greater  blessing  descending  upon  God's  ancient 
&Qd  beloved  people.    My  dear  friend  Dr.  Schwartz,  who  has  been  taken 
home  long  ago  and  gone  in  to  see  the  King,  used  to  m^^j^^^^ 
^y,  "  You  Gentile  Christians  take  all  the  sweet  promises  thepromiMs  and 
®f  God  to  Israel  for  yourselves,  but  you  leave  all  the  i«^theJewi 
^J^s  to  the  poor  Jews."  ""**** 

.  In  the  great  ecclesiastical  gatherings  which  have  just  taken  place 
^  the  north  of  this  kingdom,  in  which  I  used  to  take  part  in  former 
JJ^rs,  and  of  which  there  are  some  distinguished  representatives  here 
''Ws  evening  on  the  platform,  they  close  the  meetings  by  standing — 
^^^ery  unusual  posture  in  Scotland,  for  there,  when  people  praise, 
'^^y  usually  sit — but  to  mark  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  they 
^txd  and  sing  the  last  verses  of  Psalm  cxxii.:  "  Pray  for  the  peace  of 
^^^^Usalem ;  they  shall  prosper  that  love  thee.  Peace  be  within  thy 
^^Is,  and  prosperity  within  thy  palaces,"  etc.    But  they  do  not 
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mean  Jerusalem,  and  they  do  not  mean  the  Jews ;  they  mean  {ha* 
Established  Church  and  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  Is  not  thif^ 
something  like  "  robbery  for  burnt  oflFering  "  ? 

Since  1878  there  has  been  a  great  advance  along  the  line  in; 

regard  to  Mission  work,  and  notably — praise  be  to  the  God  of  Israel 

— there  has  been  a  great  advance  in  the  interest  of  the  true  believing 

Better  dayifttp  People  of  God  in  many  Churches,  concerning  His  ancient 

^■"•i*  and  beloved  people ;  and  it  may  console  the  hearts  of  the 
true-hearted  in  Israel,  and  those  who  love  Israel,  to  know  that  not 
one  promise  shall  fail  of  all  the  good  things  He  has  promised  concern- 
ing His  ancient  people.  We  may  be  sure  of  that ;  and  now  in  these 
days  we  are  seeing  the  beginning  of  the  accomplishment  of  blessed 
and  glorious  things  for  His  ancient  people.  I  shall  not  stay  to  refer 
to  the  Mission  work  that  is  going  on.  We  have  an  abundant  supply 
this  evening  of  able  and  devoted  workers  amongst  the  Jews,  who  will 
tell  us  of  the  present,  past,  and  future  of  Jewish  Missions,  though  it 
may  not  be  exactly  in  these  terms  that  the  successive  speakers  will 
address  you.  I  have  now  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  calling  upon 
a  representative  of  the  great  Church  Society,  the  London  Society  for 
Promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews,  which  has  had  an  existence 
now  of  nearly  eighty  years,  having  been  formed  in  1809. 

]MissioNS  TO  THE  Jews  in  the  Past. 

Bev.  W.  Fleming,  LL3.  (Secretary,  London  Society  for  Promoting 
Christianity  among  the  Jews) :  Mr.  Chairman  and  Christian  friends^ 
— Before  such  a  meeting  as  this  it  is  unnecessary  to  urge  the  duty  oC 
speak  of  the  privilege  of  preaching  Christ  to  the  Jews.  The  Christiaim 
who  accepts  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture  on  this  subject  exclaimSy 
^'  Necessity  is  laid  upon  me,  and  woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  tho 
Gospel "  to  the  Jew  iirst.  Without  either  preface  or  apology  I  pass 
at  once  to  the  subject  assigned  to  me. 

In  proclaiming  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews  the  Moravian  takes  a  fore- 
most, if  not  the  foremost  place.     The  celebrated  Count  Zinzendorf 

KoravUn     co-opcratod  with  Sabbi   Samuel  Lieberkiihn,   who  had 

XiMioneto    labourcd  amongst  the  Jews  in  Pomerania  and  Prussis. 
^•^•-       In   1735   the  Kabbi  joined  the  Church  of  the  United 
Brethren,  and  four  years  later  he  was  appointed  Jewish  MissionaiJ 
to  Amsterdam.     Everywhere  he  won  the  esteem  of  the  Jews,  and  not 
long  since  a  gift  was  sent  to  the  Moravian  Church  at  Hermhut  by  a 
Jewish  family  who  cherished  the  traditions  of  blessing  through  Babbi 
Lieberkiihn  last  century.      On  October  12th,  1739,  being  the  day 
of  atonement,    Zinzendorf   himself   exhorted  the  congregation  of 
Moravians  to  be  instant  in  prayer  for  Jews.     The  Count's  interest 
continued  to  the  close  of  his  life  in  1760,  and  the  text-book  of  the 
following  year,  which  contained  his  "farewell  blessing,"  had  this 
text  marked  for  the  Day  of  Atonement,  *'  The  children  of  Israel  shall 
abide  many  days  without  a  king,  and  without  a  prince,  and  without 
a  sacrifice.    Afterwards  shall  the  children  of  Israel  return  and  seek 
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the  Lord  their  God."  In  an  appendix  to  this  Beport  will  be  found, 
taken  from  ''  Eondschun,"  the  names,  with  date  of  formation,  of  the 
various  Missionary  Societies  which  have  laboured  amongst  the  Jews. 
The  summary,  subject  to  correction,  may  be  thus  given :  In  England 
8,  Scotland  5,  Ireland  1,  together  employing  312  agents;  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  27,  employing  31  agents ;  America  7,  employing 
34  agents.  Thus,  apparently,  48  Jewish  Missionary  Societies  send 
377  agents  to  God*s  ancient  people  Israel. 

Tmning  more  directly  to  the  London  Society,  I  speak  only  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  others.  During  the  eighty  years  of  its  existence  this 
venerable  association  has  well  thought  out  and  studied  inherited 
the  best  way  of  working  among  the  Jews.  We  inherit  tradiuon*. 
the  traditions  of  such  men  as  Lewis  Way,  McCaul,  Ayerst,  Ewald, 
Becker,  Barclay,  Burtchaell,  and  Stem.  We  possess  the  experience 
ofEppstein,  Wolkenburg,  Cassell,  Ellis,  Bachert,  Ginsburg,  and  many 
others  devoted  to  the  cause.  I  should  have  much  preferred  one  of 
these  veterans  addressing  you  had  I  not  been  informed  that  I  was 
to  fulfil  the  duty.  As  the  result  of  consultation  with  my  beloved 
brother  delegate,  Dr.  T.  Chaplin,  twenty-five  years  our  honoured 
Missionary  physician  at  Jerusalem,  I  now  desire  to  enumerate  the 
means  by  which  the  London  Society  has  striven  in  the  past  and  still 
endeavours  to  promote  Christianity  amongst  the  Jews. 

L  By  striving  to  win  tlieir  confidence  by  removing  prejvdice. 
The  deep-rooted  prejudice  of  the  Jewish  mind  against  Christianity 
has  been  the  universal  experience  of  Missionaries ;  and  it  needs  but 
a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  Jews  to  account  for  its 
existence.  How  is  this  to  be  replaced  by  confidence  ?  By  proving 
that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  the  spirit  of  love,  and  that  the  teaching 
of  Christ  denounced  persecution  in  every  shape  and  form;  in  a  word, 
by  presenting  to  the  Jew  Christianity  in  its  true  character.  In  aiming 
&t  this  the  following  means  have  been  steadily  advocated  in  the  past : — 
(a)  By  never  speaking  against  Jews  in  word,  or  injuring  them  by 
deed;  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  always  showing  gentleness  and  kind- 
ness in  dealing  with  them.  (6)  By  always  manifesting  deep  sympathy 
with  them,  both  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals.  The  most  successful 
Missionaries  have  been  the  men  whose  own  hearts  have  been  moved, 
nay  rather  bled,  when  they  have  read  of  the  past  persecutions,  or 
witnessed  the  present  suflFerings  of  a  down-trodden  people,  (c)  By 
Medical  Missions,  a  branch  of  the  work  to  which  our  Society's  hospital 
at  Jerusalem  bears  witness  in  Palestine,  as  well  as  the  personal  efforts 
of  Eppstein  at  Smyrna.  These  Missions  commend  the  practical  love 
of  Christianity,  and  the  Society's  Mission  at  Safed  is  a  most  en- 
couraging illustration. 

XL  To  preach  the  Oospd  as  the  Apostles  preached  it, — ^proving 
firom  their  own  Scriptures  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  and  Saviour  of 
sinners.  This  has  been  done,  where  permitted,  in  the  synagogues, 
as  in  Persia  and  other  parts  of  the  East ;  or  in  assemblies,  where 
sach  can  be  collected,  as  in  Holland,  Germany,  France,  and  recently 
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in  a  remarkaUe  degree  in  connection  with  cor  Warsaw  Mecto'     _ 
(See  this  year's  Annoal  Beport.)    Also,  preaching  from  hoose    ^^^^ 
hoofey  in  shops,  or  visits  to    the  Missionary's  home.      Onr  bo^>^ 
depots,  the  hospital  at  Jerusalem,  the  waiting  rooms  for  patiez^f^ 
have  proved  nsefol  places.    The  able  and  eloqaent  Apollos  leariQf; 
the  way  of  God  more  perfectly  by  visiting  the  home  of  a  tent-maker 
and  his  wife. 

III.  To  encourage  an  irddligent  and  prayerful  investigation,  of 
Holy  Scripture.    Here  the  Jewish  Mission  stands  in  remarkable  con- 
trast with  the  Gentile  Mission.    To  the  heathen,  Gtxl's  Word  must 
be  imported  as  something  new;  with  the  Jew,  we  appeal  to  that 
which  is  essentially  his  own  by  right  and  by  inheritance,  pressing  as 
we  preach  onr  sense  of  gratitude,  since  it  is  firom  him  and  throagh 
him,  as  God's  appointed  agent,  we  have  received  the  oracles  of  God. 
A  world-wide  dissemination  of  Holy  Scripture,  by  sale  nsnally,  by 
gift  in  exceptional  cases,  has  been  a  leading  feature   in  Jewish 
Missions.     The  foremost  place,  therefore,  has  been  given  to  tho 
preparation  and  circulation  of  God's  Word,  written  in  the  Hebre^^ 
tongue.     "  It  works  silently  and  without  oflfence ;  it  penetrates  wher^ 
the  Missionary  can  find  no  access ;  it  is  concealed  in  the  bosom,  aad 
read  in  the  closet ;  and  he  who  has  the  fears  and  scruples  of  Nicodemas 
may  eujoy  his  privilege  and  converse  in  secret  with  Him  of  whom 
Moses  in  the  law  and  the  prophets  did  write."    To  these  eloquea* 
words  of  the  committee  of  sixty-three  years  ago,  the  committee  of 
to-day  ^ve  their  unqualified  endorsement. 

IV.  To  educate  Jewish  children  in  Christianity,  In  the  institntioii 
of  the  passover,  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  the  stones  set  up  by  Jordan, 
God  provided  for  future  generations.  When  children  asked,  "  What 
mean  ye  by  these  things?"  then  were  they  to  be  instructed  in 
what  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  had  done  for  their  fathers.  Where  this 
principle  has  been  applied  in  the  Mission-field,  God's  promise  has 
proved  true,  "  When  he  is  old  he  shall  not  depart  from  it."  Of  the 
five  hundred  and  ninety-five  Jewish  boys  who  have  passed  through 
the  Society's  school  at  Palestine  Place,  5  per  cent,  at  least  have 
taken  holy  orders;  whilst  a  large  number  have  become  Christian 
teachers  and  professional  men.  The  present  master,  in  twenty-eight 
years'  experience,  does  not  know  a  single  instance  of  a  scholar  who, 
having  completed  his  course,  relapsed  into  Judaism. 

V.  To  provide  young  Jews  with  some  practical  mode  of  earning 
an  honest  livelihood.  This  has  been  found  to  be  a  work  both  of 
delicacy  and  diflSculty.  To  confess  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is,  as  in 
Apostolic  days,  to  be  cast  out  of  the  synagogue,  repudiated  by  the 
family,  and  dismissed  from  occupation. 

If  tho  proselyte  is  provided  for,  he  is  taunted  with  sinister  motives, 
whilst  tho  Missionary  is  exposed  to  the  charge  of  bribery.  If  no  helping 
hand  is  held  out,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  indifference  with  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  and  the  teaching  of  Him  who  said,  "  Give  ye  them  to  eat.*' 
The  London  Society  has  felt  compelled  to  reserve  its  fund  for  pnrely 
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spiritual  purposas.  With  tho  two  exceptions  of  the  Hospital  and  House 
of  industry  at  Jerusalem,  no  temporal  aid  is  pennissible  to  an  adult  Jew. 
In  London,  however,  this  important  branch  is  undertaken  hy  wMiad 
a  distinct  Society,  the  Operative  Jewish  Converts'  Institution  "  ''^'^^ 
in  Palestine  Place.  Those  who  peruse  the  London  Society's  publica- 
tions, The  Jewish  IiUeUigencer,  The  Jewish  Advocate,  and  the  numerous 
tracts,  will  be  ready  to  admit  the  accuracy  and  excellency  of  printing 
executed  by  Jewish  hands. 

VI.  The  training  of  'promising  young  men  aa  Misaion/iriea. 
"Faithfully  and  wisely  to  make  choice  of  fit  persons  "  for  this  purpose 
is  the  most  sacred  and  responsible  study  of  Missionary  Societies. . 
Constant  prayer  for  the  right  judgment  to  select  those,  and  only  ? 
those,  who  are  moved  by  and  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  lies  at  the 
root  of  all  spiritual  success. 

The  difficulties  in  Jewish  Missions  are  special  and  considerable. 
The  London  Society  have  tried  to  grapple  with  these  difficulties  by 
special  training.  Tlie  Hebrew  Missionary  College  in  Palestine  Place  was 
founded  in  1840.  During  its  first  twenty  years,  fifty-two  students  entered, 
of  whom  forty-eight  passed  into  the  service  of  the  Society,  a  large  pro- 
portion devoting  their  Hfe  to  the  work.  In  1860  the  College  was  sus- 
pended, and  training  in  colleges  or  with  pnvate  individuals  substituted. 
This  was  tried  for  sixteen  years,  but  out  of  thirteen  students  thus  pre- 
pared four  remained  at  the  work,  and  two  of  these  only  for  five  years. 
In  1876  the  college  was  resuscitated,  and  during  six  years  seventeen 
students  entered,  of  whom  fifteen  remained  with  the  Society  in  1882, 
when  these  statistics  were  taken. 

Such  are  a  few  facts  rapidly  compressed  together  to  fit  the  time 
allowed.     We  do  not  pretend  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  but  if  I 
catch  aright  the   object  of  this  great  Missionary  Con-     object  in 
ference  it  is  to   elicit  information,  to   invite  brotherly     mMiting. 
counsel  and  so,  as  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  to  deepen  each  other's 
interest,  and  strengthen  each  other's  hands  in   preaching  Christ 
throughout  the  nations  of  the  earth.     My  last  word,  therefore,  must 
be  on  behalf,  and  in  the  name  of  that  dear  Society,  whose  servant 
I  am,  to  solicit  your  loving  criticism,  to  listen   to  your  friendly 
advice,   to  plead  for  your  earnest  prayers,   and  to  assure  you  of 
the  cordial  Christian  co-operation  of  our  committee  in  every  eflFort 
to  exalt  the  name  of  Jesus  before  that  ancient  nation,  now  scattered 
in  God's  purpose  and  as  God's  witness  amongst  the  many  nations  of 
the  world. 


MoDEim  Christian  Movements  among  the  JEvva 

Eev.  John  Donlop  (Secretary,  British  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  among  the  Jews) :  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and 
gentlemen, — ^The  various  Jewish  Societies  at  home  and  abroad  are 
specific  and  Divinely  approved  instances  of  the  general  law  of  a 
multiplicity  of  operations  in  harmonious  combination.  Their  chief 
Mission  may  be  most  surely  accomplished  by  the  combination  of 
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several  sets  of  liviDg  agencies,  including  Managers,  Collectors,  Mis- 
sion deputies,  and  Missionaries,  all  working  together,  even 
^''■^*^"'**^  as  part  works  together  with  part  in  the  many-membered 
human  body.  These  various  agencies  must  work  into  each  other^s 
hands.  As  zinc  and  copper  must  be  brought  into  direct  com- 
munication through  an  efficient  connecting  bath  in  order  to  the 
production  of  a  powerful  galvanic  current,  so  our  Missionaries  at  a 
distance  and  our  friends  here  must  be  brought  into  direct  contact, 
that  there  may  be  successful  working,  praying,  and  giving  on  the 
part  of  all. 

The    Jewish   Societies    founded  in   England    are    eight,  with 

294  agents,  55  stations,  and  an  income  of  £59,394.    In  Scotland 

there  are  five  Missions,  with  71  Missionaries,  17  stations,  and  an 

income  of  £12,631.    There  is  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Mission,  with 

27  Missionaries,  9  stations,  and  an  income  of  £3,634.    There  are 

HnmWof    twclve    German    Associations,   with    13  Missionaries,  6 

Hiisionito    statious,  and  an  income  of  £3,188.    There  is  the  Basle 

Jews.      Friends  of  Israel  Mission,  Switzerland,  with  1  Missionary, 

1  station,  and  an  income  of  £518.    There  are  three  Dutch  Societies, 

with  3  Missionaries,  2  stations,  and  an  income  of  £888.    There  is 

Pastor  Kruger's  Mission  in  France  with  an  income  of  £60.      In 

Sweden  and  Norway  there  are  five  institutions,  with  6  Missionaries, 

4  stations,  and  an   income  of  £1,440.     There  are   seven  North 

American  Missions,  with  34  Missionaries,  33  stations,  and  an  income 

of  £5,680.     The  Jewish  Societies  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are 

fourteen,  the  agents  392,  the  stations  81,  and  the  annual  income, 

£75,659.     The  total  number  of  Societies  is  47,  the  certified  workers 

457,  the  fields  of  labour  132,  and  the  total  annual  income  upwards  of 

Kumberof    £90,000.      Dc  lo  Roy,  who  has  considered  the  subject 

converts    of  rcsults  vcry  carefully,  is  convinced  that  a  hundred 

thousand  Jews  and  Jewesses  have  been  baptised  during  the  last 

seventy-five  years ;  and  that  these  proselytes  and  their  descendants, 

if  taken  together,  would  number  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

We  are  here  to-night  to  bear  our  testimony  to  Jewish  Missions 
as  the  result  of  our  personal  inspection  of  the  chief  fields  in  foreign 
ingpection  of  lands.  It  is  only  a  little  while  since  it  was  our  great 
the.Muuoni.  privilege  to  pass  through  nearly  every  European  country, 
and  to  have  our  hearts  cheered  by  what  we  saw  of  the  able  and  faith- 
ful Missionaries  connected  with  our  own  and  kindred  Societies.  We 
discovered  that  their  work  is  more  thorough  than  we  judged  it  from 
their  reports,  and  that  they  work  under  a  constant  sense  of  the 
presence  with  them  of  the  Highest. 

Sometimes  soldiers  amid  the  smoke  of  battle  can  see  but  little  until  the 

battle  is  over.     Sometimes  the  passengers  in  a  ship  can  see  no  progress  as 

they  toil  through  the  dark  and  the  storm,  but  the  spectators 

^*^t».'     from  a  height  on  the  shore  see  that  real  progiess  has  been 

made,  and  that  soon  the  passengers  will  reach  their  desired 

haven.    This  was  our  vantage  ground  in  viewing  the  work  of  the  Mia- 
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oonaries  abroad ;  and  now  we  are  able  to  bear  our  testimony,  not  only  to 
the  reality,  but  to  the  progress  of  Jewish  Missions.  We  have  learned  that 
never  before  have  they  occupied  such  an  influential  position  as  now,  and 
that  they  ought  to  be  carried  on  on  a  hundredfold  wider  scale.  There  is 
a  picture  in  the  frontispiece  of  Wycliffe's  Bible  in  which  there  is  a  fire 
spreading  rapidly,  representing  Christianity.  Around  the  spreading  flames 
ttiere  are  seen  congregated  the  chief  of  the  evil  powers  of  earth  and  per- 
dition. Satan  is  thare— the  president  and  convener  of  the  assembly.  The 
pope  and  a  few  of  his  cardinals  are  there,  standing  close  by.  Mohammed- 
anism and  scepticism  are  represented  there,  etc.  The  purpose  of  the 
asBembly  is  to  devise  means  for  the  extinction  of  the  flame.  It  is  unani- 
moosly  resolved  that  a  combined  eflbrt  should  be  made  to  put  it  out  by 
blowing.  And  now  around  the  spreading  fire  all  stand  with  swollen  cheeks 
blowing  witb  all  their  might.  But  instead  of  putting  it  out  they  increase 
it,  and  blow  themselves  breathless.'  So  was  it  in  the  days  of  Wycliffe,  and 
80  is  it  still.  The  fire  of  Grospel  truth  is  spreading  among  Jews  as  well  as 
among  Gentiles.  It  is  burning  up  the  stubble  within  and  around  us  and 
others.  The  sacred  flame  is  enlightening,  purifying,  and  cheering  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  thousands  of  Jews  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Austria, 
Gtermany,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  Russia. 

During  our  first  visit  to  Russia  we  were  divinely  led  to  Kischinew, 
where  we  had  the  great  joy  of  taking  part  in  a  very  remarkable  Conference. 
Pastor  Ealtin,  who  presided;   Mr.  Faber,  Secretary  of  the 
Lutheran  Mission  to  Israel,  Leipzig ;  Dr.  Benzion,  the  British    o^J^^ 
Society's  Missionary,  from  Odessa ;  Mr.  Edwards  and  myself, 
from  London,  were  present  as  representatives  of  the  various  branches  of 
the  Protestant  Christian  Church.     Joseph  Rabinowitz,  the  Jewish  patriot 
and  reformer,  Mr.  Friedman,  now  the  British  Society's  able  Missionary  in 
"Wilna,  and  other  Jews,  attended  in  order  to  confess  their  faith  in  Christ, 
and  express  their  desire  to  be  constituted  and  recognised  as  a  Hebrew 
branch  of  the  Christian  Church.     It  was  the  most  remarkable  Conference 
"we  had  ever  attended.     There  seemed  to  gather  round  the  movement 
inaugurated  that  night  the  momentous  issues  of  a  commencing  eternity. 
The  formation  of  the  Hebrew  branch  of  the  Christian  Church  would  not 
have  taken  place  at  the  time  it  did  had  not  the  treasurer,  the  secretary, 
and  one  of  the  Missionaries  of  the  British  Society  been  1©^  ^    ^    . 
to  visit  Kischinew.     It  was  because  of  their  visit  that  the     ^ 
Conference  was  held  at  which  the  new  Church  was  proposed,  and  the 
new  movement  inaugurated.     Thus  by  Christian  prayer  and  parable 
the  new  movement  was  begun,  which  has  been  noticed  by  the  Times  and 
the  chief  journals  of  many  lands,  which  has  been  placed  before  the  world 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "  The  First  Ripe  Fig,"  by  that  venerable  and  noble 
lover  of  Israel,  Professor  Delitzsch,  of  Leipzig,  which  has  been  specially 
referred  to  in  an  admirable  address  entitled,  "  The  Everlasting  Nation," 
delivered  and  published  by  our  esteemed  honorary  secretary,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Saphir;  a  movement  which  has  spread,  not  only  to  other  parts 
of  Bessarabia,  but  even  to  Siberia.     A  Polish  Jew,  Jacob  Zebi^^^'sibiS. 
Scheinmann,  who  was  unjustly  condemned  and  banished  to 
Siberia  in  1874,  got  hold  of  Rabinowitz's  "Confession  of  Faith,"  began  to 
correspond  with  him,  to  receive  and  read  his  writings,  and  to  expound 
Mi—iiiTiin  truth  to  Ids  brethren  at  Tomsk,  and  the  r^nilt  is  that  some 
tliirty  of  fham  iMTe  i?iUk  him  adaumledged  tb0  OhrU 
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and  Saviour.  In  one  of  Scheinmann's  published  letters  he  most  eamestJ/ 
counsels  his  bi  ethrcn  thus :  **  Take  up  ihe  New  Testament^  the  true  Tliondiy 
which  Je£us  the  Son  of  God  and  our  Master  has  taught  w^  and  give  your- 
selves to  the  study  of  it  day  and  night." 

About  fifty  years  ago,  Dr.  McGaul  published  ''The  Old  Paths,*  in 
which  he  exposed  the  errors  of  the  Talmud,  and  unfolded  the  truth  in 
Christ.  This  book  has  been  useful  to  many  a  Jewish  inquirer, 
*^  and  lately  to  a  cultured  and  Tenerablo  fiabbiy  named  lichten- 
stein,  who  lives  in  a  quiet  place  called  Tapio-Ssele,  about  tuo 
hours'  ride  by  rail  from  Buda-Pei^  in  Hungary.  Babbi  lichtenstein  read 
the  book,  and  then  resolved  to  answer  it.  He  sat  down  to  write  a  paper 
in  order  to  defend  the  Talmud,  and  if  possible  to  degrade  the  teaching  d 
the  Christ ;  but  he  rose  from  the  task  a  changed  man.  Binoe  then  he  lias 
been  led  to  call  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  **  that  sweet  evangeL"  He  has  pub- 
lished three  remarkable  pamphlets,  addressed  to  his  brethren  throughout 
all  lands,  in  which  he  calls  them  to  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
Messiah  of  Israel,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  The  pamphlets,  through 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Schonberger  and  others,  have  already  been  widiely  orcn- 
lated,  and  their  contents  well  known  all  over  the  Continent;  so  that  a 
movement  has  begun  which  bids  fair  to  be  far  reaching  in  its  influence  and 
momentous  in  its  issues. 

One  of  the  signs  of  the  times  is  the  position  which  the  Jewish  cause  hai 
received  in  connection  with  this  Conference.  Jewish  Missions  had  no 
jcwiafc  y»t«^«  place  at   all   in  the  Conference  at  Nuremberg,  until  Dr. 

•t  this  Delitzsch,  at  the  very  last  moment,  in  the  spirit  of  astonish- 
c«BfertB«t.  ment,  sorrow,  and  reproof,  rose,  and  in  burning  language^ 
reminded  the  assembly  of  the  great  omission,  and  Israers  transcendent 
claims.  This  meeting  to-night  demonstrates  that  we  have  made  some 
progress  since  then.  Jewish  Missions  have  not  only  a  place  here,  but  a 
first  place ;  and  yet  we  must  express  our  regret  that  an  entire  week  should 
be  devoted  to  Gentile  Missions  and  only  throe  hours  given  to  the  subject  of 
Jewihh  Missions,  which  the  Holy  Ghost,  through  Paul,  teaches  us  are  of 
supreme  importance.  Listen:  "For  if  the  casting  away  of  them  is  the 
reconciling  of  the  world,  what  shall  the  receiving  of  them  be  but  life  from 
the  dead?" 

"  There  are  times,"  said  Benjamin  Franklin,  "  when  an  artist  can 
scarcely  distinguish  between  a  rising  and  a  setting  sun."  Happily 
this  is  not  our  position  in  regard  to  Christianity.  Those  who  are 
best  acquainted  with  its  progress  among  Israel's  sons  and  daughter^ 
are  firmly  persuaded  that  Christianity  is  not  a  setting  but  a  rising 
sun,  and  that  solely  on  account  of  this  there  is  a  golden  future  for 
them,  and  through  them  for  the  world.  Nothing  can  be  more 
^^  certain  than  that  which  is  past.     Just  as  sure,  then,  bB 

'  the  events  which  happened  yesterday,  the  supreme 
Mission  of  the  Jewish  nation,'  namely,  the  evangelisation  of 
humanity,  will  be  realised  by-and-by,  through  faith  in  a  crucified^ 
living,  loving,  coming  Christ.  If  it  be  absolutely  certain  that  the 
children  (f  Israel  have  experienced  sufferings  inexpressibly  severe,  it 
is  no  IcFs  certain  that  they  will  sing  for  joy  the  "song  of  Moses  and 
the  Lamb "  on  Mount  Zion,  and  all  the  nations  round  about  will    I 
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dng  with  them.  Let  ns  then  listen  to  these  voices  from  Holy 
Scripture  and  from  the  various  Mission-fields,  such  as  England, 
Gennany,  Austria,  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Palestine,  summoning  us  to 
greater  sympathy,  prayerfulness,  liberality,  and  exertion ;  telHng  us, 
as  with  trumpet  tongue,  that  the  reasons  for  maintaining  and  ex« 
tending  the  Jewish  Missionary  enterprise  were  never  before  so  strong 
as  they  are  at  the  present  moment ;  that  it  is  our  solemn  duty  and 
our  unspeakable  privilege  to  increase  the  number  of  the  Missionary 
stafif  by  hundreds,  inasmuch  as  thereby  we  shall  be  helping  all  the 
more  to  bring  nearer  the  time  '^  when  Israel  shall  blossom  and  bud 
and  fill  the  face  of  the  world  with  fruit,"  and  the  coronation  anthem 
shall  be  heard,  '^  The  kingdom  of  the  world  is  become  the  kingdom 
of  oar  Lord,  and  of  His  Christ;  and  He  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever. 
Hallelujah !  salvation,  and  glory,  and  power  belong  to  our  God." 

What  can  and  ought  to  be  done  in  Evangelisinq  the  Jews. 

Eeiv.  John  Wilkinson  (Mildmay  Mission  to  the  Jews) :  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  Christian  friends, — My  purpose  is  not  so  much  to  plead  for 
any  Society  or  Mission  as  to  seek  by  Divine  guidance  to  know  the 
mind  of  God  as  revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  on  this  subject,  and 
to  direct  the  thought,  prayer,  and  effort  of  the  Church  of  ThexeUa 
Christ  to  the  line  of  the  Divine  plan ;  since  the  power  Di^inepUa. 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Church — and  that  is  amazing  power — 
is  available  only  on  the  line  of  plan,  as  the  fullest  blessing  lies  along 
tile  line  of  obedience  to  Him  we  call  Ix)rd.  Is  it  true,  or  is  it  not, 
tiiat  God's  power  lies  along  the  line  of  plan,  and  that  God's  blessing 
is  the  result  of  obedience?  If  true,  let  us  ascertain  the  plan,  work 
along  it,  and  wield  the  power ;  and  let  us  search  out  the  commands 
of  our  Lord,  yield  obedience,  and  get  the  blessing.  God's  promise 
to  Abraham  was,  "I  will  bless  thee,"  "I  will  bless  themThepromiMto 
tiiat  bless  thee,"  "  and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing,"  and  "  in  Ai»r»h»m. 
thee  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed.** 
And  our  Lord  said,  "  Salvation  is  of  the  Jews."  God  says  by  Isaiah, 
"This  people  have  I  formed  for  Myself;  they  shall  show  forth  My 
praise."  But  since  the  nation  of  Israel,  as  such,  is  not  to  be  con- 
verted until  after  the  restoration  and  the  return  of  the  Lord,  it  may  be 
asked,  "  What  is  the  relation  of  the  Jew  to  the  present  dispensation, 
wd  what  the  duty  of  the  Christian  Church  towards  him  now  ?  What 
can  and  ought  to  be  done  ?  That  can  be  done  that  God  has  said  is 
^  be  done ;  and  that  ought  to  be  done  that  Christ  has  commanded. 
"Preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,"  surely  incliides  the  Jew! 
Obedience  to  this  command  only  in  the  interest  of  the  Mohammedan 
^  the  heathen  is  not  obedience  at  all. 

"Yes,"  say  some ;  "  but  the  Jews  are  so  blind  and  stubborn,  and  there 
tt  so  little  to  encourage  in  the  Jewish  field ;  we  have  more  hope 
<rf  8000688  among  the  Gentiles."    What  does  God  say  ?    He  says  oeltiTet^e. 
ti    digfcinctly,  without  qualification,  "  There  is  no  difference  between 
i     the  Jew  and  the  Greek,  for  the  same  Lord  over  all  is  rich  unto  all  that 
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call  upon  HiTn ;  for  whoGoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
saved."  Qod  says,  ''No  difference."  Let  the  ban  of  the  Church  be  re- 
moved from  the  Jew,  and  when  she  makes  no  difference  she  will  soon  see 
that  with  God  there  is  none.  If  we  make  a  difference  in  favour  of  the 
Qentile  to  the  neglect  of  the  Jew,  we  must  accept  the  responsibility  of  the 
results  of  the  difference  we  ourselves  make.  God  says  there  is  no  difference 
with  Him.  At  the  peril  of  incurring  our  Lord's  dLspleasure  we  must  make 
none.  We  now  go  a  step  further,  and  urge  "To  the  Jew  first,"  as 
still  in  force  as  a  matter  of  order,  though  not  of  pre-eminence.  Le 
us  see  if  we  cannot  get'  into  clear  light  by  starting  at  the  beginning.  Oar 
blessed  Lord,  during  His  ministry,  called  twelve  Jews  to  be  near  Him  and 
to  receive  instructions  from  Him.  He  said  to  them.  Listen  to  your 
To  the  Jew  Master ;  don't  go  to  the  Gentiles ;  don't  go  to  the  Samaritans; 
flnt  but  go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.  Do  yon 
hearf  Tes,  Lord.  After  the  death  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord  other 
instructions  are  given,  just  before  the  Ascension.  He  not  only  said,  "  Go, 
•  •  .  and  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations;"  ''Go  ye  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  whole  creation ;  "  "  That  repentance 
and  remissions  of  sins  should  be  preached  in  His  name  unto  all  the  nations, 
beginning  from  Jerusalem;"  but  He  promised  them  the  needed  power, 
told  them  to  wait  till  they  got  it,  and  then  gave  further  details  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  to  carry  out  His  instructions.  "  Behold,  I 
send  forth  the  promise  of  My  Father  upon  you  ;  but  tarry  ye  in  the  city, 
until  ye  be  clothed  with  power  from  on  high."  "  Ye  shall  receive  power, 
when  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you ;  and  ye  shall  be  My  witnesses, 
both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judioea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  utter- 
most  parts  of  the  earth."  These  were  the  last  instiiictions  of  cur  risen 
Lord,  and  should  be  carefully  noted,  for,  **  when  Ho  had  said  these  things, 
as  they  were  looking,  He  was  taken  up,  and  a  cloud  received  Him  out  of 
their  sight."  They  waited  for  the  promised  power  in  simple  obedience, 
and  they  got  it,  and  then  began  at  Pentecost  to  carry  out  the  Lord's 
instructions  by  beginning  at  Jerusalem.  The  disciples  were  on  the  line  of 
plan,  and  thus  on  the  line  of  power.  They  were  on  the  line  of  obedience, 
and  thus  on  the  line  of  blessing.  One  sermon,  preached  in  Jerusalem  by  a 
Jew,  whose  lips  a  few  days  before  had  been  stained  with  oaths  and  curses 
in  the  denial  of  his  Lord,  now  brings  three  thousand  Jews  and  Jewesses  to 
Jesus  for  salvation.  A  little  further  on  the  number  of  the  men  is  stated  as 
about  five  thousand,  and  as  in  all  genuine  revivals  there  are  as  many 
women  impressed  as  men,  we  may  faii'ly  infer  ten  thousand  Jews  and 
Jewesses.  A  little  further  on  we  have  the  statement,  "  multitudes,  both 
of  men  and  women,"  plainly  showing  that  the  five  thousand  men  meant 
only  males. 

Although,  by  a  bitter  persecution,  all  the  believers  were  scattered 
abroad  except  the  Apostles,  and  they  that  were  so  scattered  went  every- 
where preaching  the  Word,  still  they  preached  the  Grospel  to  none  but  the 
Jews  only,  and  still  lingered  within  the  boundaries  of  Palestine.     Now 

Saol'ieoB-    '^^  E^  ^  ^®w  depaiture.     God  converts  the  ringleader  of  the 
ToreioB  a  new  persecutors,  Saul  of  Tarsus,  of  whom  Ho  wiys,  **  He  is  a  chosen 

^'P*'^*'*"*  vessel  unto  Me,  to  bear  My  name  before  the  Gentiles  and  kings, 
and  the  children  of  Isrfeel,"  for  those  believers  who  wei-o  scattered  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Palestine  preached  'Hhe  Word  to  none,  save  only  to  the 
Jews " ;  thinking,  probably,  that  as  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews, 
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the  UeflBings  of  the  Gospel  were  intended  only  for  Jews.    Now  we  have 
Saul  and  Barnabas,  separated  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  sent  forth  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  the  work  to  which  He  had  called  them.    They  go  down  to 
Seleocia,  sail  for  Cyprus,  and  at  Salamis  ''they  proclaimed  the  word  of 
God  in  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews."    Indeed  Paul  never  entered  town  or 
dty  during  his  laborious  life  but  he  sought  out  the  synagogue^   and 
proAched  the  Gospel  "  first  to  the  Jew."    Was  this  course  pursued  simply 
as  a  patriot,  or  was  he  guided  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ?     We  affirm  the  latter, 
because  he  was  separated  and  sent  by  the  Holy  Ghost.     Many  have  said, 
''  Tes,  this  was  the  order  in  the  beginning  of  Paul's  mimstry,  but  it  was 
afterwards  changed  because  the  Jews  refused  the  Gospel,  contradicting 
and  blaspheming."    They  refer  to  what  took  place  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia, 
as  recorded  in  Acts  ziii.,  when  the  Apostles  said,  ''  Lo,  we  turn  to  the 
Gentiles."    But  the  Apostles  turned  only  from  those  blasphem- 
ing Jews  to  the  waiting  Gentiles.    They  did  not  turn  from  all   Jj^J^ 
the  Jews  then  living,  much  less  from  millions  unborn,  for  on 
leaving  Antioch  for  Iconium  we  find  them  observing  the  same  order. 
Acts  ziv.  1  says,  ''  And  it  came  to  pass  in  Iconium,  that  they  entered 
toge^er  into  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  and  so  spake,  that  a  great  multi- 
tude both  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  Greeks  believed."    This  Divine  order  was 
always  observed  by  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  simply  because  it  was 
obedience  to  a  Divine  command.    He  who  wrote,  by  Divine  inspiration, 
"to  the  Jew  first "  three  times  over  in  the  two  first  chapters  to  the 
Bamaos,  observed  strict  obedience  to  the  Divine  command  during  his 
whole  life.     His  obedience  would  not  have  been  complete  if  he  had 
neglected  the  Gentile.    The  command  was,  *'  And  also  to  the  Gentile." 

The  Church  of  Christ  has  changed  this  order.    And  why  ?    We  suggest 
that  when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  by  Titus  in  the  year  a.d.  70,  when  the 
temple,  sacrifices,  and  priesthood  were  all  swept  away,  and  ftad'tndn 
the  Jews  scattered,  the  Christians  began  to  regard  the  Jews  zmrened,  Aad 
aa  done  with,  rejected  of  God  spiritually  as  well  as  nationally,      '•■n^^ 
and  that  they  might  first  neglect  them  and  then  x)ersecute  them. 

Obedience  to  the  Divine  order  was  followed  by  marvellous  blessing  to 
Jews  and  Gentiles ;  a  reversal  of  the  order  in  disobedience  to  God  has  been 
bUowed  by  the  dark  ages  and  very  limited  blessing. 

Is  it  too  late  to  induce  our  Missionary  Societies  to  examine  this  question^ 
And  BO  to  modify  their  plans,  as  that  in  all  lands  where  Jews  are  located 
they  will  obey  this  Divine  precept  and  follow  the  Apostolic  precedenty  '*  to 
the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Gentile?  " 

Suppose  for  a  moment  they  are  willing  to  do  this,  the  following  facts 
are  most  encouraging.    The  Jews  are  in  all  lands ;  they  have  access  to  all 
people;  they  are  familiar  with  the  manners,  customs,  and 
i     IsBgoages    of    all   nations;   and  have  physical  constitutions ^JJJJ^^JJ^* 
MUmatised  to  all  countries.    They  believe  three-fourths  of 
oar  BiUe,  on  which  rests  the  remaining  one-fourth.    They  believe  in  the 
one  true  God.    They  are  waiting  for  a  Messiah,  and  we  can  show  them 
that  the  Messiah  of  prophecy  is  the  Jesus  of  history.     Surely  in  the 
interests  of  millions  of  unevangelised  Gentiles,  the  Church  of  Christ  in  her 
Voveign  Missionary  enterprise  might  give  the  Jew  that  place  in  her  prayers 
^  ^ort  which  God  has  given  him  in  fiis  revealed  piirpose.     We  aro 
Mft^  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  the  Gospel  to  overcome  Jewish 
jrejodioe  and  to  save  Jewish  souls.    Some  of  the  finest  samples  of  grace 


; 
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have  been  vxui  from  lh«  Jevish  r&ce  both  under  the  Old  Corenant  m 
the  New. 

Ma^  I  be  penaitted  to  etty  a  word  on  the  impoitance  of  distribatu 
widely  and  freely  the  New  Testament  Scripturex  amongst  the  Jews  > 
over  the  world  1  Some  say,  "  Yes ;  distribute  by  sales,  bnt  d 
Fn*  UitriboUenby  gifta,  for  people  value  what  they  pay  for,  but  do  not  vah 
''"'™fc*'^  that  which  costs  nothing."  Nerer  was  there  a  greater  fallac 
People  do  not  value  what  they  pay  for  because  they  pay  h 
it,  but  they  pay  for  what  they  value.  Suppose  a  person  gives  tweot 
lihillings  for  an  article  worth  no  more  than  half-a-crown.  Does  he  vali 
it  nt  twenty  shillings  because  he  paid  that  amount  for  it  1 

Giod  has  in  a  marvelloua  way  enabled  me  to  purchase  one  hundn 
thout^aud  Hebrew  New  Testaments,  to  be  given  to  the  Jewish  peq> 
throughout  the  world.  We  have  already  sent  our  Missionati 
to  distribute  them  in  Fomeranin,  Austria,  Hungary,  fiohemi 
Galicia,  Roumania,  North  Africa,  and  Russia.  The  Jei 
have  been  wonderfully  impressed  by  the  generosity  of  English  Christiai 
We  have  also  given  some  thousands  to  the  Missionaries  of  various  Societi 
and  to  individual  Christians  interested  in  the  Jews,  who  have  distribat> 
them  discrimiuately  in  all  parts  of  the  ivorld.  Two  thounj 
^^^  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  were  sent  by  post  to  as  mai 
Jewish  Rabbis.  Voluntary  help  is  being  given  by  abo 
three  hundred  Lutheran  pastors  in  Russia,  who  have  been  led  by  t 
influence  of  a  stirring  circular  from  Pastor  Gurland  of  Mitau,  voluntar 
to  aid  in  the  distribution  of  the  Hebrew  New  Testament  amongst  the  Je" 
in  their  own  neighbourhoods.  There  are  nearly  four  million  Jews  in  t 
Russian  Empire.  Wilna  is  a  sort  of  Russian  Jerusalem.  There,  Jewi 
cabmen,  porters,  and  common  tradesmen  read  Hebrew  well,  and  there, 
the  permission  of  the  Russian  authorities  and  under  the  signature  and  t» 
of  the  local  governor  we  have  permission  for  three  years  to  carry  aa  t 
work  of  distributing  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

How  is  it  proposed  practically  to  carry  out  this  Scriptural  pk 

"  To  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  GeDtile  "  ?     We  answer,  Let  t 

j[„^„„jj^  earnest  Christian,  willing  to  be  guided  by  the  Word 

thtsiTiu    God,  and  obedient  to  Him  we  call  Lord,  settle  the  qu< 

'''"'       tion  at  once, — Is  this  order  in  force  still,  or  is  it  not  ? 

not,  let  the  candid  mind  be  satisfied  by  the  Word  of  God  alone. 

it  id  (and  we  believe  it  ia),  let  as  act  accordingly.     As  the  .Fews  i 

put  first  in  chastisement  for  disobedience  in  Komans  ii,,  and  no  o 

disputes  their  title  or  desert,  why  should  they  not  be  first  in  blessii 

according  to  the  same  chapter?    Let  the  Jew  then  be  first  in  c 

prayers,  first  in  our  contributions,  and  first  in  our  efibrts  to  evangeli 

1  our  evaDgeli.stic  efforts,  let  us  go  first  to  the  Jews,  wherever  t 

WB  are  foand.     We  can  gain  access  to  the  Jews  with  the  Gospel 

oge  parte  when,  it  is  most  difficult,  if  not  almost  impossible,  to  g 

I  the  Gentiles,  as  amongst  Mohammedans  and  amongst  Greeks  a 

toman  Catholics.     London  is  a  wonderful  field  for  Jewish  ^lissioj 

■ews  flock  here  from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  numbers  pass  through 

^ther  countries,  and  mauy  stay  with  us.    Including  my  three  yea 

■course  fif  stadj — 1851  to  1854 — prejarotory  to  Misaign  work  amo' 
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the  Jews,  I  have  had  thirty-seven  years  of  blessed  toil  for  Christ  on 
Israers  behalf.  The  work  is  increasingly  interesting.  The  Church 
of  Christ  seems  to  have  no  idea  of  the  loss  she  sustains  London  m* 
from  lack  of  interest  in  Israel.  It  is  not  at  all  impro-  iOMi«n-fldd. 
hable  that  the  secondary  cause  for  closing  this  dispensation  in 
connption  and  judgment,  on  the  completion  of  the  Church,  and  the 
return  of  the  Lord,  will  be  the  culpable  neglect  of  the  Jew  by  the 
Church  of  Christ.  "  To  the  Jew  first,"  as  an  individual,  all  through 
this  dispensation,  seems  to  us  the  mind  of  God ;  '^  and  also  to  the 
Gentile  "  to  complete  the  Church ;  then  the  Jewish  nation  blessed 
when  the  Sedeemer  comes  to  Zion  to  turn  away  ungodliness  from 
Jacob ;  then  it  will  be  also  to  the  Gentiles  as  nations,  for  in  Abraham 
and  in  his  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed.  Let  us, 
then,  be  obedient  to  our  Lord,  and  go  "  first  to  the  Jew,"  and  we 
shall  find  the  line  of  plan,  the  line  of  power,  and  the  line  of  obedience, 
the  line  of  blessing.     "  Whatsoever  He  saith  unto  you,  do  it." 

Eev.  Theodore  Meyer  (English  Presbyterian  Mission  to  the  Jews) : 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  Christian  friends, — ^We  have  heard  what  has  been 
done  and  what  is  doing  in  Jewish  Missions.   There  is  at  present  scarcely 
an  Evangelical  Church  that  does  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  interest 
herself  in  Jewish  Missions,  and  exert  herself  on  behalf  AuchuroiiM 
of  IsraerB  conversion.     The  zeal  may  not  be   all  that  have  xisaion* 
^e  desire,  the  exertions  may  in  many  cases  be  very  in-       ^Jtw^ 
significant,  the  great  bulk  of  people  connected  with  these  Churches 
niay  be  very  indiflFerent  in  this  cause,  and  only  a  few  of  the  more 
spiritual  members  may  be  moving  in  this  direction ;  nevertheless  the 
fact  remains  that  after  the  extinction  of  the  CoUenberg  Institution 
Jn  1791  up  to  the  establishment  of  the  London  Society  for  Promoting 
Christianity  amongst  the  Jews  in  1809,  the  claims  of  the  Jews  were 
^ot  realised,  but  altogether  disregarded   by  the  Churches,  and  no 
agency  existed  for  bringing  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews.     Now  the  claims 
^f  the  Jews  are  universally  admitted,  and  exertions  more  or  less 
^^gorous  are  put  forth  in  their   behalf.     May  and  must  we  not 
'^^iognise  in  this  fact  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  who,  when  the     ^^ 
"ilness  of  time  has  come  for  bestowing  new  blessings  and   preptrod  for 
Mercies  on  the  Church,  first  excites  an  eager  desire  after     ^'^••^»' 
them,  that  drives  to  earnest,  believing  prayer  ;  that  again  stirs  up  to 
*^al  and  energetic  action,  and  then  the  blessing  comes  down.     So  it 
"^as  at  the  time  when  the  Son  of  God  came  down  on  this  our  earth  ; 
®^  it  was  at  the  time  before  the  Eeformation,  when  the  cry  for  a 
reform  in  head  and  members  was  heard  from  one  end  of  Christendom 
^  the  other.     Are  we  wrong  in  thus  interpreting  this  phenomenon 
m  reference  to  Jewish  Missions,  and  in  drawing  from  it  the  inference 
^^t  the  day  of  Israel's  redemption  is  drawing  nigh  ? 

Par  be  it  for  me  to  assert  or  insinuate  that  what  hitherto  has  been 
^^e  on  behalf  of  Israel  has  remained  without  results.  That  assertion  is 
^teti  heard,  but  none  could  be  more  groundless  and  unsupported.    De  to 
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Boy,  formerly  a  Jewish  Missionary,  now  pastor  at  Elberf elde,  latdy  cil* 
dilated  from  official  statements  that  since  the  beginning  of  this  oentoiy 
more  than  100,000  Jews  were  by  baptism  received  into  the  Ohurdi  of 
Christ.  These,  with  their  descendants,  would  now  be  more  than  250,000 
— a  greater  number  in  proportion  than  have  been  added  to  the  Ghurch 
from  among  the  heathen  during  that  period.  If  we  are  in  any  degree 
heavenly-minded  we  cannot  but  rejoice  over  so  many  souls  from  among 
God's  ancient  people  that  have  responded,  and  to  whom  the  once  despised 
Kazarene  has  become  precious.  We  are  thankful  for  the  blessing  granted 
to  our  feeble  efforts  to  lead  Israel  back  to  its  rejected  Messiah,  bat  oar 
desires  are  larger,  our  aims  higher,  our  expectations  bolder. 

What  we  desire  and  wish,  what  we  aim  at,  pray,  work,  and  labour  for 
is  and  must  be  that  all  Israel  be  saved.  AU  Israel :  but  the  one  hundred 
thousand  of  Jews  converted  during  this  century,  where  are  they  f  TbiBf 
have  been  absorbed  by  the  existing  Christian  Churches.  Against  soA 
an  absorption  the  Jewish  mind  instinctively  protests  and  rebels, — and  I 
must  add,  rightly  protests  and  rebek.  Taking  our  stand  upon  the  Woird  of 
God, — and  is  there  any  other  foundation  for  Missionary  work  at  allf— tre 
say  it  is  the  national  conversion  of  Israel  which  we  must  aim  at,  labour 
toTf  and  may  surely  expect ;  and  as  a  natural  sequel  to  it  also  the  natkm 
restored.     I  know  the  arguments  brought  forward  against  this 

^^JjSSiu"  ©^qpectation,  but  they  are  rather  specious  than  weighty.    They 
rest  either  on  prejudiced  and  false  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
or  on  unbelief,  which,  in  the  sight  of  the  great  difficulties  which  oppose 
themselves,  considers  the  whole  matter  as  impossible.    These  difficulties  I 
see  as  clearly  as  any  one.    But  what  about  that  f    Is  anything  too  hard 
for  the  Lord  ?    Is  the  Lord's  hand  shortened  that  it  cannot  save  f    Hatb 
He  said,  and  shall  He  not  do  it  ?    Or  hath  He  spoken,  and  shall  He  npife 
make  it  good  ?    That  the  prophets  announce  the  apostacy,  fall,  and  scatter- 
ing of  literal   Israel  is  generally  admitted.      I  suppose  because  it  ii» 
impossible  to  explain  it  away.     That  they  predict  also  a  conversion  and 
restoration  of  Israel,  and  the  blessings  which  Israel  shall  enjoy,  and  th^ 
great  part  which  it  is  to  perform  in  the  establishment  of  the  langdom  of 
God  on  earth, — that  likewise  is  admitted ;  but  in  this  case  Israel  is  no^ 
God's  ancient  people,  but  the  Church.     Now  is  it  compatible  with  the 
principles  of  sound — that  is,  rational — exegesis  to  claim  for  the  same  word 
in  the  same  context  two  distinct  significations. 

When  is  this  national  conversion  to  take  place  1  and  how  is  it  to  be 
brought  about  1  you  ask.     I  have  no  answer  but  that  given  by  the  Lord 

"The time »»    Himself  to  a  similar  question  put  to  Him  by  His  Apostles :  "  It 

of  restoration  is  not  f  OF  yoii  to  know  the  times  or  the  seasons  which  the  Father 
unknown,     ji^g  p^^  [j^  jjjg  q^^  power  j  but  ye  shall  receive  power,  after 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you ;  and  ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  Me, 
both  in  Jerusalem  and  in  all  Judaea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  utter- 
most part  of  the  earth." 

In  Central,  Northern,  Western,  and  Southern  Europe,  and  in  America, 
it  is  indeed  difficult  to  say  what  Judaism  really  is ;  the  Jews  are  rapidly 

An  unsettled  l^psing  into  infidelity  more  or  less  thinly  veiled.      An  un- 

•utoin      wUlingness  to  give  up  the  Jewish  name,  a  feeling  that  they 

****^^«      are  and  must  remain  a  distinct  race,  and  that  as  sudi  tliey 

gtill  have  a  high  Mission  in  the  world,  is  the  only  thing  which  unites 

them;  but  along  with  this  there  are  aching  hearts  and  the  feeling  of  a 
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mi  which  nothing  human  can  satisfy ;  and  more  and  more  distinctly  we 
hear  the  cry,  "  What  is  truth  1  Who  will  show  us  any  good  ] "  Hence 
there  is  more  readiness  to  listen,  more  of  a  spirit  of  inquiry^  and  more 
frequent  conversions  from  among  the  better  classes;  and  hence  in  refer- 
eooe  to  this  class  of  Jews  the  time  seems  to  have  come  when  we  ought  to 
be  bolder  in  our  efforts  to  bring  them  to  Christ. 

In  the  East,  too  (and  it  is  in  the  East  that  the  greater  number  of 
Jews  are  to  be  found ;  Kussia  and  Qalicia  alone  contain  more  than  three 
mOliGns),  Rabbinism  is  losing  its  power  and  vitality.  Wher- 
ever there  is  a  contact  with  the  outer  world,  with  Western  ^Jjjj^* 
civilisation,  old  orthodox  Babbinism  will  begin  to  wither  and 
decay,  and  its  death  is  merely  a  question  of  time ;  and  it  is  thus  that  the 
AUiance  UhiverseUe  Israelite  of  Paris,  and  the  Anglo- Jewish  Association  of 
London — Societies  expressly  got  up  for  counteracting  Missionary  operations 
—are  virtually,  by  their  sdiools,  preparing  the  way  for  the  preaching  of 
the  Qospel.  In  the  meanwhile  we  know  that  in  Kussia,  Galicia,  and  other 
coimtries,  there  are  everywhere  circles  of  people  who,  although  outwardly 
itiU  conforming  to  Eabbinical  Judaism,  still  inwardly  are  dissatisfied. 
Babbinism  does  not  satisfy  the  craving  of  their  hearts,  and  they,  for  them- 
ttlves,  search  the  Scripture  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  get  an 
answer  to  the  question.  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  f  Even  in  Palestine 
and  Byria  the  colporteur  meets  with  a  ready  sale  of  Scriptural  and  Chris- 
tian literature ;  the  agents  which  Brother  Wilkinson  sent  to  Kussia,  etc., 
bear  witness  to  the  spiritual  hunger  and  thirst  existing,  and  to  the 
ttgemess  and  joy  with  which  the  New  Testament  is  received.  Kabbi 
lichtenstein  of  Tapio-Szele,  in  Hungary,  is  a  fair  example  or  type  of  such 
■erioos  inquirers;,  Joseph  Kabinowitz  of  the  converts  which  we  may 
ttpect  from  among  the  latter,— converts  who,  whilst  fully  acknowledging 
Christ  Jesus  the  God-man  as  their  Messiah,  as  tJie  Prophet,  Priest,  and 
^Bg,  lay  emphasis  on  His  title,  "  King  of  the  Jews,"  and  wish  to  main- 
^  their  Jewish  nationality. 

I  have  purposely  avoided  quoting  any  passages  of  Scripture  which 

give  us  some  intimation  of  the  times  and  seasons,  because  that  would 

bring  in  controverted  matter.     The  Lord  has  spoken  to  us  in  His 

Word ;  He  is  speaking  to  us  no  less  in  His  providence ;  and  all  signs 

of  the  times  show  that  there  is  a  shaking  of  the  dead  and  dry  bones. 

Let  us  go  on  prophesying  upon  them,  and  pray  that  the  Spirit  may 

come  and  breathe  upon  these  slain.     And  He  will  come,  c«ntoi»banr 

and  will  breathe  upon  them,  and  they  shall  live,  for  the      iah©pe. 

lord  has  promised  it.     Let  that  which  has  been  done,  and  is  doing, 

and  which  the  Ix)rd  has  promised  to  do  to  and  for  Israel  stir  up, 

renew,  and  increase  our  zeal  for  Jewish  Missions ;  let  us  reorganise, 

better  distribute,  and  greatly  increase  our  agencies  ;  let  us  improve 

our  methods,  and  seek  more  than  hitherto  to  influence  the  nation  as 

distinguished  from  individuals  ;  and  truly  miraculous  results  will  be 

witnessed,  even  the  conversion  and  restoration  of  Israel  as  a  nation. 

To  bring  them  about  Divine  agency  is  required,  and  that  is  promised. 

Our  duty  is  simply  more  incessantly  and  fervently  to  pray,  and  more 

vigorously  and  earnestly  to  prophesy,  upon  the  dead  bones  of  the 

bouse  of  Israel.    May  He  give  us  grace  to  do  so ! 
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Discussion. 

Dr.  David  Toung  (Rome) :    Although  I  had  not  the  least  inteDiion  of 
speaking,  I  must  have  the  joy  of  expressing  in  this  meeting  what  the 
Lord  has  done  for  us  in  the  little  work  in  the  Ghetto.     One  of  the  most 
touching  things  in  Home  is  this,  that  while  so  many  of  all  nationalitiei^ 
and  especially  Englishmen,  have  been  seduced   by  the  Jezebel  of  the 
Book  of  Revelation,  I  do  not  know  a  single  Jewish  brother  or  sister  who 
has  entered  the  Church  of  Rome.    They  are  a  separate  peoj^e, 
Work  uMiif  the  finger  of  God  is  upon  them,  and  they  have  been  kept  from 
*^»ffm."   *^*  seduction  which  at  this  moment  is  doing  so  much  to 
hinder  the  work  of  the  Chui*ch  of  Christ.     In  the  Ghetto  we 
have  made  known  to  them  that  we  seek  two  things — to  win  them  to 
Christ,  and  to  help  them  in  every  possible  way  in  times  of  distress. 
Having  made  known  those  two  facts  in  the  past  four  years,  on  no  occa- 
sion have  we  been  asked  for  anything.     Frequently  when  my  two  lady 
workers  have  been  going  around  the  Ghetto,  and  have  been  in  some  of  the 
more  lonely  parts  of  it,  where  many  would  be  afraid  to  go,  I  have  known 
several  of  the  Jewish  people  form  themselves  into  a  kind  of  body-guard,  to 
see  that  no  harm  came  to  them  whilst  they  were  prosecuting  their  work. 
I  do  not  know  any  other  people  that  would  have  shown  a  chivaliy  more 
tender  and  genuine  than  this.  ^ 

Bev.  V.  Snmmerbell,  D.D.  (American  Christian  Convention) :  I  shall 
not  presume  to  speak  more  than  a  few  words.     God  knows  I  love  tho 
children  of  Abraham.    I  have  now  preached  for  fifty  years,  and  all  throng 
my  ministry  I  have  had  friendship  shown  me  by  Jews,  and  I  believe  tha^ 
fiiome  have  died  in  the  faith  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Clirist  just  because  thejT 
were  brought  to  think  seriously  about  Christianity  by  my  loving  them  ani 
they  loving  me.     All  our  Scriptures  were  Jewish  Scriptures ;  our  Ijordl^ 
Prayer  was  said  to  the  Jews  first ;  our  dear  Saviour  was  borr»- 
Jjjf  ^J^  of  the  Jews,  as  far  as  the  flesh  is  concerned ;  our  religiois- 
'  comes  from  the  Jews ;  the  first  Churches  were  composed  of 
Jews ;  the  first  fourteen  Bishops  of  Jerusalem  were  all  Jews.     We  trac^ 
our  religion,  not  back  to  Rome,  but  above  Rome,  up  to  Jerusalem.    Th^ 
first  history  of  the  Church  is  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  it  is  a  histox^^ 
of  Jewish  preachers,  Jewish  churches  and  Jewish  councils. 

Oh,  let  us  pray  for  the  Jews  !  If  Jesus  could  weep  over  them,  if  H^ 
could  speak  so  lovingly  to  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  as  He  was  going  t^> 
His  Cross,  why  should  we  not  work  in  that  spirit  ?  The  Jews  have  suffere^3i- 
more  persecution  from  the  Christians  than  the  Christians  have  suireretf9> 
from  all  the  pagan  nations  together.  The  reason  why  the  Christian^^ 
turned  so  violently  against  the  Jews  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalei^^ 
was  that  the  Jews  were  disgraced  and  destroyed,  a  great  portion  of  thertf* 
murdered,  five  hundred  of  them  hanging  on  crosses  at  once  before  JerusalenB-^ 
and  many  thousands  made  galley  slaves.  It  was  a  disgrace  to  be  called 
Jew.  The  Gentile  Christians  ignored  them.  They  made  a  fatal  mistak< 
God  bless  you !     Pray  for  the  children  of  Abraham  ! 

Hr.  William  E.  Blackstone  (Hon.  Secretary,  Hebrew  Christian  Missioxs^* 
Chicago)  :  Mr.  Chairman,  brothers,  and  sisters, — Representing  perhaps 
the  youngest  Hebrew  Christian  Mission  there  is  in  the  fraternity  now,    I 
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biiog  you  greeting.     We  have  rented  a  room  in  Chicago,  and  begun  in  a 
small  way,  going  out  among  the  people  and  beginning  to  work,  yet  in 
sach  a  way  as  to  be  pronounced  against  by  the  Rabbis.     Since 
I  came  away  our  first  convert  has  been  baptised,  and  God  ^  jjjjjjj*^ 
has  thus  graciously  answered  our  prayers  in  giving  us  one 
of  the  sons  of  Israel  as  a  star  for  the  Saviour's  cUadem.     One  of  the 
htft  things  I  had  to  do  was  to  help  to  get  seven  hundred  Hebrew  Testa- 
ments, which  we  are  going  to  scatter  among  the  people  in  the  city  of 
Chicago.     We  are  loading  up  with  books  and  pamphlets  and  periodicals 
for  distribution.     We  want  to  give  a  Testament  to  every  IsraeUte  in 
Chicago,  in  order  that  we  may  do  it  before  the  £x>rd  shall  come,  and  we 
hope  and  trust  there  will  be  much  precious  and  glorious  fruit.     Our 
work  is  being  sustained,  and  God  is  making  it  a  blessing  to  the  Gentiles 
and  also  to  Israel.     Pray  for  our  little  Mission,  for  God  is  going  to  use 
08  yet. 

Sev.  Abraham  Herschell :  The  only  reason  why  I  wish  to  say  a  word 
is  this, — I  am  not  a  Missionary,  nor  connected  with  any  Missionary  Society, 
and  my  word  may  be  of  some  weight.     You  must  remember 
that  this  is  a  dispensation  of  an  election  from   among  all  ^jJ*2eS^" 
nations.    I  I'ead  in  that  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Johnston's  that  whilst 
there  are  so  many  millions  converted  during  this  century — numbering  only 
^u«e  millions — that  there  are  two  millions  of  heathen  and  Mohammedans 
ftdded  each  year  to  the  population  that  need  conversion, — as  if  it  were  a 
yetj  new  revelation.     It  was  not  new  to  me  for  this  had  always  been 
my  opinion.     I  hear  people  talking  of  Mission  work  as  if  it  would  be 
converting  all  the  nations,  as  if  the  nations  were  standing  still,  and  did 
&ot  propagate  and  progress  in  population.     I  should  have  b^n  very  much 
&xmraged  if  I  did  not  believe  that  God  does  not  intend  in  this  dispensa- 
tion to  convert  nations  as  nations,  but  that  He  intends  that  the  Gospel 
Bhoold  be  preached  as  a  witness,  and  a  people  gathered  out  for  His  praise 
and  glory  from  all  the  corners  of  the  earth.    I  have  never  been  discouraged 
hecanse  I  take  the  scriptural  view  of  the  state  of  things.    This  is  the  dis- 
pCDfiation  also  for  the  gathering  out  of  God's  people  for  God's  praise  from 
the  people  of  Israel.     Nothing  more.     National  conversion  will  take  place 
hy-ead-by  when  the  Lord  Himself  shall  appear.     Now  you  cannot  realise 
the  fact  that  in  reality  the  gathering  out  of  the  remnant  according  to 
^  election  of  grace  is  quite  as  great  among  the  Jews  as  it  is  among 
"Utiles.     I  havo  never  been  disappointed,  therefore,  because  I  have  not 
^ted  for  anything  else.    And  in  reality  when  one  considers  what  small 
^P^^'Hs  have  been  made,  one  is  perfectly  astonished  how  in  every  part  of 
k  ^®^^<^  ^^  ^^3  ^^  ^^^^  among  Israel.     I  remember  asking  Dr.  Moffat 
'"^©li  he  came  back  from  Africa  and  was  a  member  of  my 
^^^igregation,  "  Did  you  come  across  any  Jews  in  Africa  ? "     ^"^^  *' 
jj  "^©U,"  he  said,  "  I  came  across  three  Jewish  converts  from 

7     Helena."     Just  think,  from  St.  Helena !     One,   Saul   Solomon,   he 

p*^>  became  a  very  eminent  man,  in  the  legislative  assemblies  of  the 

i^l>«;  two  others  became  ministers,  and  had  large  congregations.    And 

^*^.  Moffat  said,  "  I  want  you  to  give  me  some  books  suitable  for  Jews.   I 

^^t  them  to  send  out  to  Africa.     At  the  station  in  Bechuana  where  we 

^^^  there  were  two  Jewish  families,  the  only  intelligent  people  with  whom 

^    lad  intercourse " — though  they  had  to  travel  nine  weeks  by  waggon 
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to  reach  their  station,  yet  these  two  Jewish  families  from  the   Rhine 
were  living  there.     If  God  should  touch  this  nation  by  the  Spirit  you^ 
will  have  Missionaries  without  number  among  the  nations  among  whoxi% 
they  live. 


Mr.  Hayward:  I  only  wish  to  say  that  I  think  we  do  wrong  i: 
asking  Jews  to  join  a  Gentile  Church.     I  will  teU  you  why.     Mai^- 

years  ago  when   I  heard  Adolph  Saphir  preach,   he  mac^lj 
^^^wfc*^  a  great  impression  on  my  mind,  saying,  "  Don't  you  imagi^:^ 

that  when  we  accept  the  Messiah  to  be  our  Saviour  v^^, 
join  you;  we  simply  come  back  to  the  faith  of  our  fathers,  and  '^vi 
rejoin  the  religion  of  Abraham,  and  Moses,  and  David."    And  the  woxx 
'*  Gentile  "  is  to  the  Jew  the  most  offensive  term  that  you  can  employ.       J 
was  studying  Hebrew  for  a  short  time  under  a  Jew,  and  my  professor  said, 
**  We  are  not  so  impolite  as  to  call  you  *  Gentiles,*  although  you  call  your- 
selves so."     "  Gentile "   simply  means  heathen ;   in  the  New  Testament 
the  word  Gentile  always  means  heathen.     The  German  has  no  such  word. 
I  once  said  to  a  German  friend,  <*  Tell  me  in  your  language  that  I  am  c^ 
Gentile ; "  and  he  said,  "  I  cannot,  unless  I  say  you  are  a  heathen."    Thd 
Jews  have  utterly  rejected  the  Old  Testament,  and  what  we  have  to  ga<^ 
them  to  do  is  to  go  back  to  it,  and  believe  in  it.    They  have  rejected  the 
Atonement,  and  they  have  rejected  the  idea  of  a  Divine  person.     We  must 
get  the  Jews  to  believe  their  own  Scriptures,  for  there  is  as  much  Chris- 
tianity in  the  Old  Testament  as  there  can  possibly  be  in  the  New.     Onod 
you  get  them  to  believe  that  Christ  is  their  Messiah,  you  get  them  con' 
verted  to  the  New  Testament.     I  hope  the  grand  work  advocated  here  will 
go  on  more  and  more. 

£ev.  Principal  Brown,  D.D.  (Aberdeen) :  I  will  not  say  what  I  intended 
to,  because  it  is  so  very  late,  but  I  may  remai^k  that  from  the  time  when 
I  fii-st  began  to  study  my  Bible  experimentally — shall  I  tell  you  how  long 
since  that  is  1  It  is  seventy  years  ago — ^I  felt  that  as  salvation  is  of  the 
Jews,  and  my  own  Saviour  was  Himself  a  Jew,  and  He  is  God  over  all 
blessed  for  evermore,  I  felt  drawn  to  the  Jews  by  ties  which  have  become 
stronger  from  that  hour  to  this.     Every  word  that  has  been 

e  Jew  lint  y^^^j.^^^  to-night  about  beginning  with  the  Jews,  beginning  at 
Jerusalem,  to  the  Jew  first,  I  not  only  echo,  but  I  practise  it.  One  word 
more.  How  many  of  you  every  Saturday  morning,  and  perhaps  on  Friday 
evening,  pray  for  Israel  when  they  come  to  keep  the  Sabbath  day  on  a  day 
when  we  do  not  keep  it,  because  they  know  not  that  the  Lord  has  risen 
indeed  ?  How  many  of  you  make  a  business  of  it  to  cry  aloud  for  the 
Jews  ?  I  suppose  in  England  that  not  one  in  a  thousand  makes  any  special 
pr  lyer  for  the  Jews  at  any  special  time,  and  I  think  that  is  a  great  pity. 

Dr.  Brown  then  offered  prayer,  which  concluded  the  proceedings. 
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Second  Meetino. 

MEDICAL  MISSIONS. 

{Tuesday  evening^  Jvme  \2thy  in  the  Large  Hall.) 

Professor  Macalister,  F.B.S.,  in  the  Chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Mr.  James  E.  llathieson. 

Se7.  Professor  Lindsay  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman:  By  the  large  meeting  that  has  assembled  here 
B  evening,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  an  interest  is  awakened  in  the 
jject  of  Medical   Missions.     There  can  surely  be  no     Btviying 
nations  of  greater  importance  in  connection  with  the     method*, 
lat  Missionary  enterprise  than  those  which  deal  with  the  methods 
ereby  we  bring  the  truths  of  Christ  before  those  who  are  not  dia- 
led by  nature  to  listen  to  them.     It  seems  strange,  nay,  almost 
omprehensible,  that  this  sabject   of  Medical  Missions   did   not 
•ner  attract  the  attention  of  the  Church,  when  we  remember  that 
'  in  whose  cause  we  are  enlisted.  He  whose  name  we  bear,  was 
Qiself  the  great  Medical  Missionary.   We  find,  when  the  Evangelist 
itthew  is  summing  up  the  elements  of  the  work  of  the  Master,  he 
JS  80  under  three  heads, — teaching,  preaching,  and  healing.     And 
en,  in  the  infancy  of  the  Church,  out  of  His  small  band 
followers  our  Ix)rd  selected  some  to  go  forth  as  the  first    *"  ^    ""  * 
ssionary  band.  He  sent  forth  His  twelve  Apostles  as  Medical  Mis- 
naries :  "  And  when  He  had  called  unto  Him  the  twelve.  He  gave 
an  commandment  and  power  to  cast  out  evil  spirits,  and  to  heal 
manner  of  sickness  and  all  manner  of  disease." 
So  much,  indeed,  is  this  work  of  healing  inwrought  into  the  early 
tory  of  the  Church,  that  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  extent  to 
ich,  in  the  ages  after  the  Apostles,  it  dropped  out  of^^^^^^^     ^^^ 
Church's  work.    When  the  Church  was  young,  when  it      inpUca 
i  in  its  early  stage,  it  was  necessary  that  great  gifts,    •'°»*"«^"' 
Jreby  the   truth  could   be   commended  to  mankind  and  could 
brought  before  them,  should  be  supematurally  communicated. 
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Hence,  we  find,  that  to  enable  the  first  band  of  Missionaries  to  preacl 
the  Gospel  in  foreign  lands  they  received  the  miraculous  gift  o 
tongues,  and  also  the  correlative  miraculous  gift  of  healing.     Bu 
-when  the  Church  grew  large,  and  its  branches  in  difierent  lands  ha(3 
grown  to  such  an  extent  that  they  could  take  upon  themselves  the 
self-denying  work  of  learning  these  languages  and  so  fitting  them- 
selves for  the  Mission-field,  it  was  right  that  they  should  also  for 
Missionary    purposes    acquire    the  power,   the   knowledge,   which 
would  enable  them  to  heal  disease.     We  know,  however,  how  far 
short  the  post-Apostolic  Church  fell ;  the  conflicts  that  arose  from 
the  early  days  of  dogmatic  theology  overshadowed  the  primitive 
philanthropy  and  "benevolence  which  was  so  largely  the  characteristic 
of  the  Church  in  the  earliest  Apostolic  times. 

The  doctrine  of  Christ  is  no  mere  system  of  metaphysics  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  is  it  a  system  of  asceticism  on  the  other.  It  is  a 
ohrut'ioare  for  religion  which  cares  for  the  body  as  well  as  for  the  soul, 
the  body.  Qur  Lord  has  shown  that  through  His  teaching;  and  in 
the  cardinal  doctrine  of  Christianity,  that  of  the  Kesurrection,  we 
have  put  before  us  in  an  objective  way  that  we  cannot  lose  sight  of, 
a  view  of  the  importance  with  which  Christianity  regards  the  body 
of  man  as  well  as  his  soul.  So  the  Missionary,  who  sees  but  the  one 
side  of  his  work,  is  only  doing  part  of  his  duty.  The  other  is  an 
equal  part.  Thus  we  can  learn  from  this  that  the  Medical  Mission 
has  a  twofold  side.  The  Medical  Missionary,  in  the  first  place,  uses 
his  medical  skill  as  a  means  towards  a  higher  end  of  affecting  the 
souls  ef  men  ;  but  there  is  also  the  lesser  side,  that  of  teaching  them 
with  regard  to  the  management  and  the  conduct  of  the  body. 

Mr.  Cochrane,  writing  in  1837  with  regard  to  the  Mission  vnth  which 

he  was  connected,  that  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  the  Hudson's 

Keriect      ^^y  Territory,  deplores  the  enormous  mortality  amongst  the 

ofphyiic&i    infants  and  children  of  the  Christian  Indians,  and  he  states 

conditiona.    ^]^^^  ]^q  j^j^g  j^q  doubt  whatever  that  that  great  mortality  was 

simply  due  to  the  injudicious  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Missionaries  to 
force  the  children  into  conditions  unnatural  to  them,  and  unsuitable  to  tlie 
climate.  It  surely  would  seem  to  us  self-evident  that  the  conditions  of  life 
must  vary  in  different  places  according  to  the  physical  environment  of  the 
place,  and  yet  this  is  often  lost  sight  of  by  the  Missionary.  I  have  been 
assuied  by  a  very  experienced  Missionary — one  who  has  spent  much  time 
in  the  islands  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago — that  he  believes  he  has 
seen  many  of  the  converts  die  from  the  injudicious  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Missionaries  to  force  Eui'opean  clothing  upon  people  in  a  climate  so  utterly 
unsuitable  for  it.     It  is  a  pity  in  this  respect  that  our  Missionaries  did  not 

profit  by  the  instructions  that  were  given  five  centuries  before 
^^^^J^^    Christ  by  Sakyamuni  Buddha  to  some  of  his  Missionaries, 

whom  he  instructed  to  fit  themselves  as  far  as  they  could  for 
the  conditions  of  food  and  clothing  to  the  places  to  which  they  went.  I 
alluded  at  the  outset  to  the  strange  neglect  of  medical  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  many  of  the  early  Missionaries.  It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  say 
that  we  find  among  some  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Missionaries  of  the  sixteenth 
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tnd  fleventednth  centuries,  that  they  used  medicine  largely  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  Mission  work.  And  here  and  there  in  the  voluniiiious  .... 
and  generally  very  dreary  records  of  the  Jesuit  and  other  *  * 
Missions  in  India,  and  China,  and  South  Ameiica,  we  find  records  of  the 
lives  of  men,  which  when  stripped  of  the  haze  that  superstition  has  so  often 
thrown  around  them  we  see  to  have  heen  simple,  earnest,  enthusiastic,  and 
pious  Medical  Missionaries,  who  tried  as  far  as  they  were  able  to  alleviate 
the  human  misery  in  the  places  to  which  they  went ;  and  many  of  these 
Roman  Catholic  Missionaries  have  given  to  us  much  knowledge  which 
in  after  years  has  been  of  such  great  importance  to  us.  We  must 
not  forget  that  it  is  to  them  largely  that  we  owe  the  use  of  cinchona, 
vhich  has  rendered  Mission  work  possible  in  fever-stricken  lands ;  and 
we  owe  to  them,  also,  ipecacuanha,  and  many  other  remedies  which  we 
probably  should  not  have  known  so  soon  had  it  not  been  for  the  labours 
of  these  men. 

Now,  however,  the  feelings  of  Missionaries  with  regard  to  medical 
knowledge  have  completely  changed ;  and,  I  think,  everywhere  the  appre- 
ciation and  importance  of  medical  knowledge  has  grown  among 
Missionaries.  When  the  late  Mr.  Keith-Falconer  determined  ^^'^*'*°"* 
to  nse  his  splendid  knowledge  of  Oriental  languages  in  the  service  of  his 
Master  he  came  and  consulted  me  as  to  how  best  he  could,  in  a  short 
time,  acquire  a  sufficient  amount  of  medical  knowledge  to  be  of  some  use 
to  him.  So  convinced  was  he  that  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  have  some  medical  knowledge,  that,  although  from  the  shortness  of  the 
time  at  his  disposal,  I  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  attempting  to  take  up 
anythbg  like  a  complete  medical  course,  yet  for  six  months  he  attended 
Addenbrooke's  Hospital  in  Cambridge,  in  order  to  learn  some  of  the 
methods  whereby  some  of  the  commoner  diseafes  might  be  treated  by  him. 

I  have  spoken  thus  of  one  side  of  the  subject  of  Medical  Missions, 
but  there  is  another  side  of  it  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning, 
which  I  would  impress  upon  any  of  my  own  profession,  who  may  be 
here  this  evening,  that  while  medicine  is  an  essentially  useful  adjunct 
to  the  Mission,  Mission  work  is,  or  should  be,  the  work  of  every 
niedical  man.     Every  medical  man  should  be,  in  his  own  sphere,  a 
ilisaionary.    The  connections  between  body  and  soul  are  so  close  that 
we  cannot  attend  to  the  interests  of  one  without  taking  the  other  into 
account.     So  self-evident  is  it,  that,  ages  long  before  our    The  doctor 
I^nl  came  to  give  us  the  fuller  light,  this  was  recognised,  »HiMioMr7- 
and  in  one  of  the  oldest  Buddhist  writings  we  find  the  expression, 
"  That  no  physician  is  worthy  of  waiting  on  the  sick  imless  he  has  five  quali- 
fications for  the  office."    Firstly,  the  skill  to  prescribe  the  proper  remedy ; 
**condly,  the  judgment  to  order  the  proper  diet ;  thirdly,  the 
niotive  must  bo  life  and  not  greed ;  fourthly,  he  must  be  content  ^^^g^' 
*^d  willing  to  do  the  most  repulsive  office  for  the  sake  of  those 
whom  he  is  waiting  upon  ;  and,  fifthly,  he  must  be  both  able  and  willing  to 
J*^,  to  incite,  and  to  glcidden  the  hearts  of  those  whom  ho  is  attending  to 
^religious  discourse.     If,  with  so  feeble  a  light  of  nature  as  that  which 
■o^ddha  had,  such  doctrines  as  these  were  taught,  it  is  incumbent  upon  a 
JJ^cal  man,  with  the  clearer  light  of  Chiistianity,  that  ho  should  practise 
^"^^  with  the  advantages  that  his  light  gives  him.     "  You  profess,"  said 
^  of  the  greatest  of  the  religious  teachers  of  the  fifth  centuiy,  St.  Isidore, 
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''  Tou  profess,  as  a  physician,  to  be  a  man  of  sdenoe,  who  heab  difleun; 
you  profess  to  heal  the  minor  diseases  on  the  part  of  those  who  come  to 
you ;  and  yet  you,  yourself,  have  not  the  power  to  bring  the  knowledge  of 
the  remedies  for  those  greater  maladies  that  afflict  you,  and  afflict  othen; 
you,  yourself,  are  failing  in  duty  to  them.  If  you  would  be  a  proper 
physician,  heal  thyself." 

I  do  not  wish,  now,  to  detain  you  from  hearing  those  who  can 
speak  from  their  practical  experience  in  the  Mission-field.     I  would 
Madicdioiurity^^^^  in  my  duty,  as  Chairman,  were  I  to  interpose  between 
th«  fruit  of   you  and  them;  so  I  will  merely  close  these  preliminaij 
^*™***"*^'  desultory  remarks  by  reminding  you  that  it  is  to  the  spreid 
of  Christianity  that  we  owe  the  great  development  of  medical  charity 
throughout  the  world.    It  is  true  that  hospitals  existed,  and  wen 
diffused,  to  some  extent  before  Christianity.    It  is  true  that  in  sevenl 
places  you  find  Buddha  exhorting  his  followers  to  found  places  where 
both  the  sick  of  men  and  animals  could  be  attended  to.    And  you  M 
that  the  great  "  King  of  Glory  "  in  Northern  India  is  said  to  have 
founded  places  where  the  hungry  were  fed,  where  the  thirsty  received 
drink,  where  the  naked  were  clothed,  where  the  weary  were  rested, 
and  where  the  sick  were  supplied  with  couches  and  remedies.     But 
we  learned,  also,  from  the  Buddhist  literature  that  it  was  mainly  to 
their  own  monks,  and  to  their  own  teachers,  that  much  of  these 
favours  were  given.    It  was  not  until  the  Master  came  that  any  moie 
general  institutions  of  charity  or  active  philanthropic  work  was  done. 
Christianity  came  and  stimulated  its  followers  to  found  hospitak 
And  so  we  find,  before  Christianity  had  been  three  centuries  old| 
The flnt  hospital  Fabiola  had  founded  a  hospital  in  Bome.     It  is  only  oa 
founded.       the  bauks  of  the  great  stream  of  grace  that  issues  fmn 
the  Throne  of  God ;  it  is  only  on  the  banks  of  that  stream  that  thezs 
grow  the  leaves  which  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.     We  hava 
here  several  who  have  been  themselves  engaged  in  active  work  in  the 
Medical  Mission-field ;  and  it  is  now  my  extreme  pleasure  to  callupoa 
these  gentlemen  to  come  forward,  and  speak  what  they  know  on  tba 
subject.     I  will  first  call  upon  Dr.  George  Post,  who  is  one  of  ths 
medical  professors  in  the  Medical  College  of  Beyrout,  and  of  who09 
work  there  I  know  much  from  many  friends  who  have  been  in  that 
part  of  the  country. 


Eev.  G.  E.  Post,  M J).  (Syrian  Protestant  College,  Beyrout) :   Mr. 
Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — I  shall  take  you  at  once  to  the 
forefront  of  the  battle.     I  shall  try  to  give  you  a  series  of  living 
Picture*  of   P^^^^^^s  of  Medical  Mission  work  in  the  field.     First^Iet 
Xedioai  Hissicnmc  ask  vou  to  imagine  yourselves  with  me  to-day  in  a 
^"^^'      room  which  will  hold  about  two  hundred  people,  in  the 
city    of   Beyrout ;    within   the   enclosure   of    the   hospital    of   the 
Knights   of  St.  John,  belonging  to   the   German  order,  of  whidi 
Prince  Albrecht  is  the  president,  and  to  which  the  Emperor  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  nobility  of  Germany  belong.    The  day  is  Christ- 
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388,  the  occasion  is  the  celebration  of  their  annual  festival  for  the 
enefit  of  the  patients  in  the  hospital.  Imagine  to  yourselves  in  the 
liddle  of  this  room  a  Christmas  tree  decked  out  as  you  deck  it  out 
Mr  your  festival  in  this  land,  or  rather,  if  you^please,  as  the  Germans, 
ith  their  exquisite  taste  and  with  their  fervent  feelings  with  regard 
)  this  day,  deck  their  Christmas  trees. 

Imagine  to  yourselves  the  patients  assembling  and  grouping  themselves 
boat  this  tree,  while  on  the  chairs  around  the  sides  of  the 
x>m  is  a  select  company  of  English,  Americans,  Germans, ^^^^'^^^  * 
Vench,  and  Arabs,  natives  of  the  country,  and  people  of  other 
Btioaalities,  gathered  to  witness  the  spectacle.      And  while  they  are 
BBembllDg  I  will  try  to  describe  to  you  the  personnel  and  the  history  of 
sme  of  those  patients.    The  first  whom  we  see  before  us  is  a  little  boy  of 
eron  years  of  age.     That  boy  is  a  Jew.     We  rarely  get  Jews  into  our 
iO^ital.     You  know  how  it  was  in  the  days  of  Christ,  that  the       . 
fews  were  attending  to  pots  and  pans  and  bi-azen  vessels, 
oA  days  and  weeks  and  months  and  years,  and  that  they  forgot  the 
idghty  matters  of  the  law.    They  forgot  the  essence  of  religion.     So  they 
oe  at  this  day ;  they  are  all  bent  upon  externals.     They  are  afraid  that 
I  they  come  to  our  hospital  we  will  give  them  uneatable  flesh ;   they 
lie  afraid  we  will  give  diem  flesh  whidi  would  be  canonical,  hut  which 
btf  not  been  killed  according  to  their  law.      This  little  boy  is  very 
ill,  he  needs  the  hospital;  he  is  so  young  that  they  think  he  perhaps 
eannot  be  harmed;   he  is  not  yet  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  religion. 
I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  there  he  is.    We  sometimes  do  get  Jewish 
duldren.     He  is  going  to  hear  about  Jesus  Chiist, — the  first  time  in  his  life 
that  he  has  ever  heard  the  Gospel  of  Christ.    Just  behind  him  sits  an  old 
man  with  a  venerable  presence,  a  long  white  beard,  a  turban, 
a  prdle  about  his  loins,  and  a  loose  flowing  robe.    Whom  do  you^  MohMBmedaa, 
suppose  that  man  to  be?     Why,  he  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  great 
Siuadin.    He  is  proud  of  his  Imeage.     But  here  he  is,  in  our  hospital, 
a  Mohammedan.      A  month  ago  if  I  had  gone  to  his  house  he  would  have 
driven  me  away  as  a  Christian  dog.     But  now,  as  he  comes  into  this  room, 
he  seizes  my  hand,  covers  it  aU  over  with  kisses,  and  bows  himself  to  my 
very  feet.     What  led  him  to  bow  down  to  that  Christian  dog  ?     That  dog 
gave  him  the  use  of  his  eyes.     He  came  there  blind,  and  now  he  sees. 
And  here  he  sits  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  with  his  eyes  opened  and  his  ears  ready 
to  receive  the  message  of  the  Gospel.     By  has  side  there  is  a  woman  with 
a  long  white  veil  over  her  face.    You  see  but  one  eye.     She 
wears  a  blue  dress.     She  has  a  little  babe  in  her  arms ;  but  ^^JJJ^JUSa,, 
look  at  her  arms :    the  hands  are  gone !     That  woman  is  a 
Drose  woman.     She  was  sitting  in  her  house  in  the  mountains,  warming 
ber  hands  over  the  fire  in  the  centre  of  the  floor.    They  have  no  chinmeys 
Jiere, — ^in  many  of  the  houses  they  have  no  windows.    They  let  the  smoke 
;d  out  at  the  door.     Well,  as  she  was  sitting  there  warming  her  hands, 
jme  earth  and  stones  and  sticks  fell  from  the  roof  and  pinioned  her 
ands  in  the  fire,  and  her  hands  were  burnt  to  a  crisp.     She  came  down 
>  our  hospital,  and  we  were  obliged  to  amputate  both  of  them.     Poor 
oman,  that  is  not  the  worst  of   it.      Her  husband  has  divorced  her. 

Druse  has  only  to  say  to  his  wife,  "Go  home,'*  and  with  no  process 
'  law  it  is  all  finished  for  her.    But  she  has  come  down  with  that  poor 
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babe,  and  we  have  been  kind  to  her ;  we  have  treated  her,  she  has  8 
those  dear  sisters  take  that  babe  in  their  arms  and  lull  it  to  sleep.  T 
have  read  the  Bible  to  her,  and  her  heart  has  been  touched.  And  now 
sits  there  before  that  tree,  which  is  the  emblem  of  the  love  of  Christy ', 
Fhe  is  going  to  hear  the  Gk)spel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Just  on  the  other  side  is  another  man  with  a  long  beard  and  a  gr 
turban.  That  man  is  a  descendant  of  Mohammed.  Where  do  you  sup[ 
he  came  from  ?      He  came  from  Hebron ;  he  is  the  guardian  of  the  sac 

tomb  of  Machpelah,  and  has  had  charge  of  the  bones 
^J^JjJj^*' Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  Sarah,  Rebecca,  and  Lc 

He  is  a  very  bigoted  Mohammedan.  He  would  ndt  let  you 
into  the  outer  predncts  of  that  sacred  tomb,  nor  let  you  look  through 
bars  where  those  blessed  ashes  repose.  No  man  has  been  allowed  to 
into  the  innermost  recesses  of  that  most  sacred  place.  The  very  boyi 
Hebron  would  stone  you  away  if  you  attempted  to  go  near  their  mosc 
What  brought  him  here?  Sickness.  He  was  blind.  He  came  to  i 
hospital,  and  the  dog  that  he  would  have  spat  upon  is  the  man  that  g 
him  the  use  of  his  two  eyes.  And  he  will  give  him  now  his  heart  and 
attention  as  he  preaches  the  €k)spel  to  him. 

Again,  off  on  one  side  there  is  a  man  clothed  in  a  long  blue  robe, 
has  a  peculiar  hat  on  his  head — a  turban  of  a  peculiar  character,  an* 
long  black  veil   trailing    down   his   back.     That   man   is  an  ArmeD 

priest.     Why,  we  sometimes  talk  about  the  Apostolic  Chui 

^^cS***  ^^*  ^^^*'  ^^^  believes  that  his  Church  is  before  the  Apost< 
Church.  He  says  they  got  their  Church  direct  from  Je 
Christ.  He  says  their  king  sent  a  message  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  recei 
a  letter  in  reply  setting  forth  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religic 
and  he  laughs  to  scorn  all  our  pretensions  of  antiquity.  His  is  the  t; 
and  ancient  Church  of  Christ?  But  here  he  is.  He  is  to  hear  o; 
Church  more  ancient  than  his,  the  Evangelical  Cluirch,  the  Church  wh 
Christ  and  His  Apostles  founded  in  deed  and  in  truth. 

On  the  right  hand  is  a  Bedouin  from  Palmyra.  He  had  a  blood  f( 
AB«^ii{  ^^^^  some  of  his  comrades,  and  they  shot  him  in  the  si 
The  bullet  entered  the  chest.  An  unskilful  native  practitio 
there  very  rightly  wished  to  keep  the  wound  open,  but  very  unskilfi 
rolled  up  a  piece  of  rag  and  put  it  into  the  wound  to  keep  it  open ;  but 
did  not  take  care  to  prevent  it  slipping  in,  and  it  slipped  in.  Then 
next  day  he  put  in  another,  and  that  slipped  in.  Then  he  kept 
putting  it  in  day  after  day,  until  there  was  a  mass  there  as  big  as 
li>t.  The  poor  man  began  to  cough  and  grow  thin,  and  ho  began  to 
They  heard  of  this  hospital  in  Beyrout,  and  they  heard  of  someb 
who  dared  to  perform  operations  on  cases  like  that.  They  brought  1 
all  the  way  from  Palmyra — it  is  four  days*  journey  from  Palmyra 
Damascus,  and  three  days'  journey  from  Damascus  to  Beyrout.  T 
brought  him  on  a  camel  to  Damascus,  and  then  on  a  mule  f] 
Damascus  to  Beyrout.  I  laid  open  his  side;  there  was  a  great  gha 
wound.  I  took  out  that  great  mass,  and  I  could  look  in  and  see 
action  of  his  lungs,  and  could  see  clear  to  the  spinal  column.  1 
man  has  got  well.  People  held  it  to  be  a  miracle,  but  it  was  n( 
miracle  of  mine,  but  a  miracle  of  modern  science,  and  modern  sci< 
is  a  miracle  of  Christianity.  That  man  never  heard  of  the  Gospe 
Christ   before.     He  was  a  Bedouin.      He   hardly  had   heard  of  CI 
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except  in  terms  of  reproach.  But  he  sits  down  here  to  hear  all  ahout 
this  Qospel. 

Here  is  a  poor  woman.  She  cannot  sit  up,  but  is  lying  on  a  bed,  and 
has  been  brought  down  on  a  stretcher.  She  had  a  brute  of  a 
husband  who  struck  her  in  the  chest,  and  disease  of  the  bone  ^ ''«""['•  k**** 
followed.  He  struck  her  right  over  the  heart,  and  the  ribs  and 
costal  cartilages  were  affected.  A  great  plate  of  dead  bone  and  cartilage 
had  to  be  removed,  and  for  the  first  and  only  time  of  my  life  I  looked 
inside  a  woman's  heart.  I  laid  the  four  fingers  of  my  hand  over  the 
pericardium,  and  felt  every  motion  of  the  mechanism  of  the  heart — a 
thing  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  before.  She  got  well.  That  was  a  miracle, 
not  of  mine,  but  of  science,  and  of  Christianity  which  underlies  science. 
&e  is  here  to  hear  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.     Shall  I  describe  them  all ) 

They  are  gathered  from  Jerusalem,  from  Baghdad,  from  Touat  in  the 
Great  Sahara,  from  Turkestan  in  Centotl  Asia,  from  the  head- 
waters of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  from  the  villages  ^^"^^Uj^"** 
in  Lebanon,  from  Palestine,  from  Cyprus,  from  Asia  Minor — 
they  are  gathered  into  this  hospital,  and  there  they  receive  the  gifts  of 
heeding.     Now  here  they  are,  gathered  about  this  Christmas  tree,  with 
these  sweet  sisters,  like  presiding  angels,  going  to  and  fro  «^^  -    ^, 
amongst  them ;  and  there  are  the  presents  on  the  tree ;  each  " 

one  has  a  garment  or  a  book,  and  the  children  some  toys,  and  the  ginger- 
bread and  candy  and  oranges  are  not  forgotten.  Everything  is  ready. 
Now  here  is  a  little  choir  of  the  Deaconess's  Orphan  School,  which  is  just 
down  the  street.  They  come  up  every  Sunday  to  our  service,  and  at  the 
time  of  our  Christmas  tree  they  come  to  sing  to  us. 

They  open  the  book  and  sing  aboat  Jesus.     Then  the  German 

pastor  gets  up  and  offers  a  prayer.    Then  the  English  pastor  makes 

some  remarks  to  the  audience  gathered  about  him ;  and  then  the 

doctor,  who  has  stood  by  their  side,  who  has  held  the  terrible  knife 

over  them — ^but,  thanks  be  to  God,  they  were  under  the  ThairfHcadth* 

influence  of  an  anaesthetic  that  robbed  it  of  its  terrors —       *•«*«• 

and  who  has  stood  by  their  bedside  and  watched  them  through  the 

crisis  of  the  fever,  and  who  has  smiled  as  he  saw  returning  health 

and  strength — ^he  stands  now  before  them  to  preach  the  Gospel  of 

Christ.    Christian  brethren,  I  do  not  believe  in  letting  down  the 

Gospel  to  anybody.      The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  made  the  Gospel  as 

simple,  as  elementary,  and  as  possible  for  every  man  to  accept  as  it 

can  be  made,  and  if  we  present  it  as  Jesus  gave  it  to  us  it  will  go 

home  to  the  heart.    I  am  not  afraid,  Christian  brethren,  to  stand  up 

before  that  Mohammedan,  that  descendant  of  Saladin,  and  preach 

Christ  and  Him  crucified. 

l^ow,  understand  one  thing,  that  under  no  circumstances  can  a  Mis- 
sionaiy,  worthy  of  the  name,  be  ever  induced  to  say  anything  that  would 
wound  the  susceptibilities  or  grieve  the  heart  of  one  of  his 
heathen  or  Mohammedan  auditors.     That  is  not  necessary.  ^'^J^jJJ^J^ 
They  tell  a  story  of  a  judge  in  Aleppo.     He  had  but  one  eye. 
A  person  was  condemned  to  prison,  as  he  thought  unjustly.     He  rose 
before  the  judge,  and  said,  *^  O,  one-eyed  judge,  I  am  imprisoned  here 
on  a  false  accusation;  and  I  tell  you,  O,  one-eyed  judge,  that  this 
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vho  hitf  tecrificd  agiunst  me  hiis  reoeiTed  a  hnbe ;  and  O,  oueejtJ  jactg^^ 
^  ,  if  I  do  not  gfft  justice,  I  will  repcTt  this  cue  to  the  Rdia  ;  att<i 

^jSm^^  if  the  P&*La<k;e:sZK/t  do  me  jnstice,  O.cnecjcd  jisd^I  viD  report 

ii  to  the  Sultan  himgelf.*'  Hie  judge  rosefnm  his  nat  in  a  rage 
and  fiaid,  **  T&ke  the  man  back  to  prison.  I  went  hear  him  plead  before  me 
azid  call  me  for  erer  a  one-eyed  judge."  WeJ,  we  cerer  go  to  these  people 
and  talk  to  them  about  the  *' false"  prophet.  TbMt  is  not  tlie  mjto 
begin.  We  do  not  say  anything  about  the  Fkophet.  Wa  pi  each  Chmt 
and  Him  crucified.  Now  we  hare  a  great  suhstratam  of  mmmnn  thought 
and  feeling  with  these  people.  Bemember  that  that  aacred  Book  ^ 
we  have  as  our  title  deed  to  heaven  is  their  sacred  Book  too.  In  a 
hundred  places  in  the  Koran  Mohammedans  are  told  that  they  mart 
revere  the  towrat  (torah),  which  is  the  law,  and  Zubor  which  is  tba 

Psalms,  and  includes  the  poetical  and  historical  booka^  and 
^«Slthe  £djU  which  is  the  New  Testament  of  Jesus  Christ.    It  a 

no  matter  if  some  of  these  people  say  that  those  books  have  bea 
interpolated  or  changed ;  that  we  need  not  eonccm  ourselves  with.  We  teD 
them  of  this  torah  which  is  spoken  of  inourBook.  Weopen  itbefoietlMB. 
Beidde  that,  ''  they  have  Abraham  to  their  father."  That  veneraUe  Emir 
traces  his  lineage  not  back  to  Saladin  alone^  but  to  Alvaham;  and  thqr 
all  hold  Abraham  and  Isaac  to  be  prophets,  and  accept  all  the  prophetoof 
the  M  dispensation ;  and  furthermore  they  hdd  the  Lord  Jesos  to  be  ott 
of  the  greatest  of  the  prophets.  They  never  pronounce  His  name  without 
saying,  '*  Our  Lord  Jesus,  upon  Him  be  peace."     We  €fp&i  that  Book  and 

begin  to  tell  them  about  Father  Abraham.     I  tell  them  be 
J^SurmUL  ^^^'^  ^^  tents  just  as  some  of  them  lived,  and  that  he  went 

to  and  fro  in  this  land  that  he  might  show  the  people  that 
he  had  no  abiding  place  here,  but  looked  for  an  eternal  city  in  the 
heavens.  Then  I  tell  them  about  Father  David,  the  great  prophet,  and  then 
about  Seidna  £.sa  (our  Lord  Jeisiis).  And  I  tell  them,  **  You  think  this  hospital 
was  built  by  the  Order  of  St.  John  from  Germany,"  and  I  say,  "  Xo;  it  WM 
built  by  the  Loi  d  Jesus  Christ  from  heaven.''  And  T  go  on  to  tell  them  how 
these  doctors  never  would  have  left  their  homes  but  for  the  love  of  Christy 
and  I  ask  them,  ''Would  you  leave  your  home,  would  you  leave  your  duldren, 
would  you  do  for  people  seven  or  ten  thousand  miles  away  what  is  being  done 
for  you  here,  unless  you  had  a  motive  for  it  ?  "  I  say  to  them,  *•  The  motive 
is  the  love  of  Christ.  Now  if  the  love  of  Christ  constrained  us  to  come  to 
,,  you  and  give  ourselves  for  you,  then  you  owe  it  all  to  Christ," 

'Jj^w***  and  you  will  see  the  tears  trickle  down  those  hardened  faces, 

and  you  will  see  those  forms  bowed  with  emotion  as  they  hear 
the  old,  old  Ftory  of  the  Cross. 

Cliristian  brethi-en,  I  will  draw  you  another  picture.  There  was  a 
Mohammedan  girl  who  came  under  my  care  many  years  ago  for  a  disease 
of  one  of  the  bones  of  the  wrist ;  and  a  portion  of  that  bone  required 
removal.  The  operation  was  successful,  but,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  the 
disease  returned  in  the  elbow.  The  elbow-joint  was  removed  and  with 
the  best  of  results.     She  was  able,  after  that,  to  pick  up  a  glass  of  water; 

she  was  ablo  to  use  her  hands  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
^2S£!    ^^  before  with  a  little  diminution  of  strength.     But  after 

that  the  disease  re-appeared  higher  up,  and  the  poor  girVa 

was  sapped  little  by  little,  and  not  long  before  I  came  away  from 

It  she  was  lying  on  what  I  suppose  wiU  be  the  bed  of  death.    I 
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mted  her  one  Sunday  afternoon  with  my  wUe^  and  we  sat  with  her, 
and  we  hrought  that  little  choir  of  children  of  the  Deaconess's  School,  and 
they  sang  sweet  hymns  in  the  corridor.  *  I  asked  her  if  she  would  like 
to  have  me  read  a  chapter  of  the  Scripture,  and  pray  with  her,  and 
the  said,  '^Yes/'  I  opened  Isaiah  liii.  Her  name  was  Fatimah.  You 
know  that  Fatimah  was  the  favourite  daughter  of  Mohammed,  and  that 
oime  is  as  sweet  to  a  Moslem  as  Mary  is  to  us.  I  said  to  her,  ^*  Fatimah, 
liu)  wrote  that  chapter?  "  She  closed  her  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  then 
opened  them  and  said,  "Allah,"  that  is  Qod.  "  WeU,"  I  said,  "about 
whom  did  He  write  that  chapter  1 "  She  closed  her  eyes  again,  and  a  sweet 
mule  came  over  her  face,  and  for  a  moment  she  did  not  answer.  I  said, 
"Fatimah,  did  He  write  it  about  Mohammed?"  "No,"  said  she,  "He 
wrote  it  about  Seidna  Esa — ^about  our  Lord  Jesus,  upon  whom  be  peace." 
Twenty-three  years  ago,  in  1865,  the  cholera  was  prevailing  in  Northern 
Sjrna.  I  happened  at  that  time  to  be  in  Mount  Lebanon.  I  was  studying 
the  Arabic  language,  and  preparing  myself  during  the  summer 
for  greater  usefulness  when  I  went  to  my  Mission-field  in  the  *"  "«•»• 
intonm.  We  had  a  community  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  Protestants 
in  the  city  where  the  cholera  broke  out.  They  became  alarmed,  and  they 
n&t  a  messenger  five  days'  journey  with  a  note  saying,  "  Our  dear  doctor, 
the  cholera  has  broken  out  in  our  city,  and  we  are  afraid  that  we  may  be 
Attacked.  Will  you  please  send  us  a  bottle  of  medicine,  and  if  you  can, 
doctor,  will  you  come  yourself  ?  We  do  not  ask  you  to  come  simply  because 
the  cholera  has  broken  out,  but  the  devil  has  got  in  amongst  us,  and  we 
Are  in  a  quarrel  with  each  other,  and  we  want  you  to  come  and 
Bettle  it."  Well,  you  may  be  sure  I  took  no  more  time  than  ^^^^^ 
Was  necessary  to  dispatch  that  messenger  with  a  bottle  of 
nedicine  suitable  as  a  prophylactic,  and  a  cure  for  cases  of  cholera,  with 
he  necessary  directions,  and  I  said  that  I  would  follow  with  all  possible 
laste.  I  took  with  me  a  young  man  who  was  a  teacher  in  the  theological 
eminary.  He  was  a  devout  young  man,  and  I  took  him  in  order  to  have 
he  benefit  of  his  counsels  in  this  affair  with  the  people.  He  was  not  a 
hysician.  Well,  we  travelled  through  the  hot  days  of  August  over  the 
lazing  plain  of  CaBle-Syria  five  days,  and  we  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 
iTe  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes.  My  companion  said  to  me. 
Doctor,  we  might  go  in  there  to-night,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  something : 
know  you  will  despise  me  for  it,  but  I  am  afraid  of  the  cholera."  He 
kid,  "  I  mean  to  go  into  that  city,  but  I  want  to  spend  this  night  in  prayer 
id  fasting,  that  God  may  give  me  strength."  I  said,  "  Why,  I  do  not 
3spise  you,  I  honour  you ;  I  know  that  fear,  but  we  doctors  get  over  that. 
do  not  despise  you  because  you  have  that  fear."  I  daresay  ^^ 
I  this  audience  I  could  pick  out  a  dozen  or  twenty  people  who  "*  **'* 
ould  be  afraid  to  go  in  a  pest-stricken  city,  unless  they  spent  a  night  in 
rayer  to  Gk)d ;  and  even  after  that  perhaps  some  of  them  would  not  go  in. 
Well,"  I  said  to  him,  "  if  you  want  to  stay  two  days,  stay."  "  No,"  he 
ddf  "  I  will  stay  to-night,  and  God  will  give  me  strength."  He  went  into 
is  tent.  He  took  no  dinner  that  night,  but  spent  the  night  wrestling  on 
18  knees.  I  spent  that  night  in  sleep.  I  needed  the  sleep,  and  I  was  not 
iraid  of  the  cholera.  The  next  morning,  when  I  woke  up  and 
one  out  of  my  tent,  I  found  that  young  man  with  his  face  ^''JJ^J^** 
owing  like  the  face  of  an  angel.  I  knew  that  it  was  all  over. 
ie  saidj "  Doctor,  let  os  strike  our  tents  and  go  into  the  city]  I  have 
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t.liiy  liutU'  iiM  "(jo<|  spijcil  *'  f)u  our  way.  Tlir-si.*,  brothi-en,  are  some  living 
jurl  iij<  ii  of  wIjsiI,  Mi.'dical  .Mi->ions  can  do  in  heathen  lands. 

Rev.  John  Lowe,  F.R.C.S.E.  rSccrotaiy,  Edinburgh  Medical  Mis- 

hloti.iiy    >^tn'u'\y) :    Mr.    CljJiinium,   nnd    Christian   friends, — This 

»<.f.i.fi'«i.i.Mit  :i(l''ino()n  I  ovTlicanl  a  conversation  in  the  drawing-room 

Mi»iii'.n«.     of  llii'  hold  wlurro  I  am  ro.siding  during  my  sojourn  in 

IjuipIoij.    Alter  <liiiner  two  young  men  were  seated  on  the   80& 
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They  were  talking  about  Missions,  and  especially  about  the  great 

Conference  now   being  held.     They  spoke   rather  disparagingly  of 

Mission  work,  but  I  have  no  time  to  tell  you  what  they  said.     One 

of  them,  however,  made  the  remark — and  I  am  sure  Dr.  Dowkontt 

will  be  greatly  encouraged   by  it — that  yesterday  his   sister  had 

attended  the  Medical  Missionary  meeting  at  this  Conference,  and 

had  brought  away  with  her  one  of  Dr.  Dowkowtt's  pamphlets  about 

ithe  Medical  Missionary  Society  in  America,  and  while  smoking,  he 

Itook  up  that  pamphlet  and  read  it.     He  said  to  his  companion, 

|"Well,  I  do  not  know  much  about  Missionary  work,  but  there  is  one 

kind  of  Missionary  work  I  would  go  in  for  heart  and  soul,  and  that  is 

Medical  Missionary  work.'*    He  told  how  he  had  come  to  know  about 

it,  and  how  deeply  interested  he  was  in  it,  and  said,  "  If  the  various 

Missionary  Societies  would  carry  on  work  like  that  they  would  be 

better  supported  than  they  are."     I  am  sorry  that  our  Missionary 

Societies  are  so  slow  in  recognising  the  value  and  importance  of 

Medical  Missions. 

We  are  indebted  to  Americans  for  the  idea  of  Medical  Missions, 
Lut  our  American  brethren  have  not  advanced  as  we  have  done; 
for  it  is  only  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  that  any  organised 
effort  has  been  put  forth  in  America  to  promote  this  great  and  blessed 
work.     In  1841,  Dr.  Parker,  a  Medical  Missionary  in  connection  with 
an  American  Society,  when  on  his  way  home  from  China  origin  of  the 
passed  through  Edinburgh,  and  while  there  was  the  guest    b.m.m.s. 
of  a  well-known  medical  man,  the  late  Dr.  Abercrombie ;  he  told  him 
of  the  work  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  what  a  power  it  was,  and 
testified  to  the  value  of  Medical  Missionary  work  in  China.     Dr.  Aber- 
crombie became  so  interested  in  the  statements  made  that  he  called 
together  a  number  of  Christian  medical  men,  and  they  talked  over 
the  matter.    The  result  was  that  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Missionary 
Society  was  formed.     For  many  years  it  went  on  without  doing  very 
much,  only  endeavouring  to  impart  the  little  information  that  was 
then  available  regarding  Medical  Mission  work  carried  on  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.     Bat  in  1853  it  commenced  to  train  Medical 
Missionaries,  and  that  work  has  gone  on  advancing  and  advancing. 
We  commenced  with  only  a  few,  now  we  have  twenty-nine  Medical 
Missionary  students  preparing  for  the  work.     We  have  j^^ .  ^^^ 
been  praying  that  God's  Spirit  may  come  down  in  power   itudtntoia 
npon  our   educated   youth    in    our  various  universities     *»*'»*^' 
throughout  the  country.     God  has  been  working  in  the  hearts  of 
many  of  our  young  men  ;  and  in  Edinburgh  especially  a  blessed  work 
of  grace  has  been  going  on  for  some  time,  particularly  among  tbo 
medical  students  in  our  university,  and  now  there  are  many  of  them 
prepared  to  go  forth  at  the  call  of  the  Church.     If  the  various  Mis- 
sionary Societies  only  realised   the  value  and  importance  of  this 
agency,  there  are  scores  of  our  medical  students,  earnest.    Young  men 
devoted  Christian  young  men,  ready  to  respond  to  the  call,      '••^y* 
**  Who  will  go  and  whom  shall  we  send  ?  "  and  to  say,  "  Here  am 
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I,  Lord,  send  me ;  **  and,  in  view  of  tliis,  a  great  responsibility  rests 
upon  oar  Missionary  Societies  and  upon  the  Church,  to  avail  them* 
selves  more  largely  of  this  blessed  Christ-like  agency.  Let  me  tell 
you  a  little  about  our  work  in  India  in  connection  with  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  especially  in  South  Travancore. 

If  I  had  time  I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  Dr.  Valentine's  work  in 
Jeypore,  and  what  a  marvellous  influence  he  gained  there  by  his  medical 
skill.     Dr.  Valentine  settled  first  of  all  in  Bewar.     God  laid 
''^*  jjJ^|^***His  hand  heavily  upon  him;  he  was  very  ill  and  was  recom- 
mended to  go  to  the  Himalayas  for  change  of  air  and  rest.     On. 
his  way  there  having  to  pass  through  Jeypore,  he  made  a  sort  of  formal 
call  upon  the  Maharajah.     The  Maharajah  told  him  that  his  wife,  thd 
Maharanee,  was  very  ill,  and  that  the  native  physicians  had  given  her  up. 
Dr.  Valentine  said  that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  her,  and  do  what  he  cooldi. 
for  her.     The  way  was  opened  up.     The  Maharajah  was  pleased,  and  ho 
arranged  that,  difficult  as  it  is  to  gain  access  to  the  women  there,  that» 
Dr.  Valentine  should  visit  the  Hanee.     I  need  not  enter  upon  details.     Tho 
result  was  that  through  God's  blessing  upon  Dr.  Valentine's  treatment,  the 
Maharanee  was  restored  to  health.     The  Maharajah  said,  "  What  can  I  do 
for  you  ?  "     He  said,  '^  Let  me  preach  the  Gospel  here."    The  Maharajaii 
said,  ''  If  you  stay  here  and  be  my  private  physician  I  shall  be 
^wmwS!^  glad."     He  said,  "  But,  I  am  a  Missionary  of  the  Gospel." 
(No  Missionary  had  previously  heen  allowed  to  settle  in  Jeypore, 
that  great  stronghold  of  idolatry,  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  strongholds, 
in  Northern  India.)     The  Maharajah  said,  "  But  you  will  be  my  private 
ph3r8ician,  will  you  not  1 "     He  replied,  "  Yes,  but  only  upon  one  condition, 
that  you  will  aUow  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  from  one  end  of  the  province 
to  the  other  without  let  or  hindrance."    The   Maharajah  agreed,  and 
Dr.  Valentine  remained  at  Jeypore  for  fourteen  years,  and  now  the  United 
Presbyterian  Chiu-ch  has  a  large  and  prosperous  Mission  there. 

I  might  tell  you  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Elmslie  in  Cashmere,  how  God 
in  His  providence  opened  up  the  way  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
Sr.ziiniUeia  iu  that  "happy  valley."  Attempts  had  been  made  over 
Caihmere.  aud  ovcr  again  to  gain  access  for  the  Gospel  in  Cashmere. 
The  most  experienced  Missionaries  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
had  attempted  to  gain  an  entrance  there.  Twice  the  Rev.  Robert  Clark 
and  Mr.  Smith  made  the  attempt,  and  as  often  were  they  repulsed. 
Then  the  Society  said,  "  Let  us  try  Medical  Missions;"  and  they  asked 
the  Edinburgh  Medical  Missionary  Society,  "Have  you  a  Medical 
Missionary  you  can  give  us  for  Cashmere  ?**  and  to  the  credit  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  let  me  say  that,  not  having  a  Church  of 
England  student  at  the  time,  and  as  Medical  Missionaries  were  not  so 
plentiful  as  they  are  now,  the  only  available  Medical  Missionary 
being  a  Presbyterian,  they  said,  "  We  do  not  mind :  we  shall  be  glad 
if  you  will  send  him  to  us." 

So  they  sent  Dr.  Elmslie  to  Cashmere,  and  he  gained  welcome  access ; 
now  the  C.M.S.  has  a  prosperous  Mission  there.  There  are  many  young 
men  present,  and  I  would  recommend  to  them  a  book  written  by  one  to 
whom  the  friends  of  Medical  Missions  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude.  Dr. 
Bums  Thompson.    I  allude  to  a  memoir  of  Dr.  Elmslie,  which  has  been 
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the  meanB  of  leading  not  a  few  yoang  men  to  devote  themselves  to  Medical 
HisRionarj  work. 

Let  me  add  a  word  or  two  with  regard  to  oar  work  in  Travanoore. 
That  Mission  was  commenced  in  1852,  but  in  1853  the  Medical  Missionary^ 
Dr.  Leechy  was  taken  suddenly  away.     He  had  been  very  busy 
for  some  weeks,  owing  to  a  great  epidemic  of  cholera  which  'jjJ^JiJ^ 
devastated  the  country.     Being  exhausted  he  went  to  Muttam, 
ft  little  sanatorium  by  the  seaside,  to  recruit  his  exhausted  energies. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  he  went  down  he  thought  he  would  like 
to  have  a  bathe  in  the  sea,  and  went  down  to  the  sea  shore,  only  a  few  yards 
from  the  door  of  the  bungalow.     He  went  into  the  sea,  and  a  big  curling 
wave  carried  him  away.    His  body  was  never  found,  and  it  was  a  gracious 
providence  that  it  was  so.     Dr.  Leech  was  so  greatly  beloved  by  the  people, 
that  when  they  heard  that  he  was  drowned  they  flocked  ^io^'^ii-^  iirfm««. 
to  the  coast  in  hundreds  and  thousands,  and  for  three  days  and^**^ 
nights  searched  every  nook  and  cranny  amongst  the  roc^,  determined  that 
if  they  fonnd  his  body  they  would  embalm  it,  and  build  a  little  temple  by 
the  sea  coast,  where  he  had  been  drowned.    They  had  two  or  three  cart« 
loads  of  bricks  brought,  and  had  actually  dug  the  foundations  of  the  temple 
which  they  intended  to  build,  wherein  to  place  the  embalmed  body  of  Uie 
Uiffiionary,  and  worship  it  as  they  worship  their  god.     Often  and  often  I 
have  seen  patients,  as  they  came  into  my  consulting-room,  looking  at  Dr. 
Leech's  picture,  which  was  hung  up  there.     They  would  ask,  ''Whose 
likeness  is  that  ?  **    At  the  mention  of  Dr.  Leech's  name  I  have  seen  them 
&11  down — that  was  eight  or  ten  years  after  he  was  drowned — and  with 
hands  uplifted  cry  out,  "Swami,"  as  they  do  when  they  worship  their  idols. 
Well,  when  I  went  toNeyoorin  1861 1  found  there  a  fine  hospital 
ready  for  occupation.     Dr.  Leech  had  collected  funds  both  amongst 
the  Europeans  and  the   natives,   and    had   built  that  .  v^^*^^^ 
hospital;  it  was  awaiting  me,  and  I  had  to  commence    "•^p"^'*'*^' 
work  at  once.    There  is  a  good  rule  enforced  by  our  Missionary 
Societies,  that  for  the  first  year  and  a  half  or  two  years,  new  Mission- 
aries should  settle  down,  not  to  work,  but  to  the  study  of  the  language. 
Good  as  that  rule  is,  I  could  not  observe  it.     I  remember  the  second 
day  after  my  arrival  at  Neyoor  about  a  hundred  or  a  hundred 
and  fifty  patients  and  their  friends  were  in  our  verandah,  seeking 
relief  for  their  wounded  and  diseased  bodies. 

The  way  we  carried  on  our  work  was  this :  The  patients  assembled  in 
the  waiting-room,  the  women  and  children  on  one  side,  and  the  men  on 
the  other.  Then  I  myself,  or  one  of  my  native  assistants, 
read  perhaps  one  of  our  Lord's  miracles,  and  then,  in  as  simple 
language  aa  possible,  we  tried  to  tell  them  the  story  of  redeeming  love. 
They  had  come  there  with  their  wounded  and  diseased  bodies,  seeking 
relief;  we  told  them  of  the  awful  disease  of  sin  that  afllicts  their  soub, 
and  we  pointed  them  to  Jesus,  the  great  Physician.  Then  one  by  one 
th^  were  brought  into  our  consulting-room,  their  cases  inquired  into, 
and  suitable  remedies  prescribed  for  them.  Tlien  they  returned  to  the 
waiting-room,  and  during  the  whole  day  a  native  evangelist  in  connection 
with  ihe  Mission  went  round  amongst  the  people,  reading  and  speaking 
with  them ;  and  I  can  safely  say  that  not  one  single  patient  came  to  our 
or  dispensary  without  having  the  way  of  Ovation  simply  and 


fukir.!T  tticx'jtlz.^1  to  Lizs.  If  I  Lad  tune  I  eonld  teQ  joa  of  veiy  many 
]i:.^rjkr>>i?t  L  vLiiL  tLfrTe  v&s  doc  och-  kcalisg  for  the  body  received  but 
ftl^  tfA^g  for  tLe  aOoL 

On«  word  more  with  regard  to  a  native  agency.  If  India  is 
to  l^  won  for  Chriit.  it  is  not  to  be  done  by  means  of  Enropean, 
bet  by  native  agencies.  Soon  after  my  arrival  at 
Xeyoor  I  saw  the  importance  of  training  natives  for 
thiJ  work.  I  selected  eight  cr  nine  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
di^vot^l  young  men  at  the  Missionary  Seminary  at  Xagercoil.  I 
pat  them  through  a  four  years'  course  of  training,  and  then  placed 
them  in  branch  dispenaaries  which  I  opened  in  populous  localities 
throughout  the  province.  Now  there  is  a  band  of  devoted  native 
medical  evangelists,  carrying  on  that  blessed  work  in  coimection 
with  the  Medical  Mission  all  through  the  province  of  Travancore. 
I>et  me  tell  you  one  interesting  point.  Those  young  men,  as  soon  as 
I  trained  them,  were  offered  four  times  the  salary  that 
we  as  a  Mission  could  give  them,  but,  to  a  man,  they  said, 
*^  No,  we  have  been  trained  for  ^lissionary  work,  and  whatever  700 
may  offer  us  we  will  not  forsake  it." 

We  want  more  men  to  train  for  this  blessed  work — ^men  filled 
with  love  to  Christ  and  with  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God,  men 
whose  watchword  is,  '^  Christ  for  me,"  and  whose  rallying  cry  shall 
be,  "  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  Cross  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  To  such  young  men  present  we  now  earnestly  appeal 
Hear  ye  not  the  voice  of  God's  Spirit  calling  you  ?  The  Lord  hath 
need  of  you  ;  who  will  go  ?  Whom  shall  we  send  ?  Are  any  of  you 
ready  to  renjiond,  "Here  am  I,  Lord,  send  me"?  It  is  a  glorioos 
work, — the  most  lionourable  work  on  earth,  and  the  reward  the  stany 
Crown. 

Dr.  William  Wilson  (China  Inland  Mission) :  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
(Ihristian  friends, — When  at  the  commencement  of  this  meeting  we 
all  joined  together,  and  sang  that  verse  of  praise  to  God,  it  seemed 
to  ine  that  there  were  two  other  voices  ringing  in  my  ears,  not  from 
iliis  room  or  platform,  but  from  the  far-off  country  of  China.  My 
mind  wandered  to  those  voices  because  they  have  a  very  direct 
bearing  upon  our  subject  this  evening,  and  I  want  every  one  in 
this  hall  to  hear  them,  especially  any  young  men  who  have  the 
AToiMfrom  prospect  before  them  of  entering  upon  medical  studyi 

^^'a*'  and  of  being  called  to  the  Mission-field.  Now  let  us  go 
back  some  nine  months,  when  it  was  necessary  to  come  home 
and  leave  our  work  in  the  heart  of  China  for  a  few  months.  Having 
made  all  the  arrangements  for  the  carrying  on  of  our  work,  as  ve 
Hailed  down  the  river  many  of  our  colleagues  and  friends  came 
to  see  us  off.  We  sang  together  in  Chinese  one  or  two  favourite 
hymns.  The  anchor  was  then  hoisted,  and  we  began  to  glide  down 
the  river.  The  last  friend  that  I  saw  there  was  my  hospital  assistant, 
a  true  Christian  maUj  and  one  of  the  earliest  who  were  converted  io 
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,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  tear  himself  away.  He 
le  riverside  with  his  head  bowed  on  his  knees,  and  his  last 
was,  "  Oh,  that  when  you  come  back  again  there  may 
doctors  coming  back  with  you  to  this  country,  to  heal  the 
preach  the  Gospel ! "  Remember  from  whom  that  comes, 
s  from  a  Chinese  Christian.  And  now  I  should  like  to 
another  voice.  This  came  from  a  veteran 
ry,  one  who  had  been  for  more  than  twenty  years 
»untry,  and  whose  prayer  to  Grod  was  that  in  some  way  or 
berest  might  be  aroused  amongst  the  medical  students  at 
d  that  the  outcome  of  that  might  be  that  twenty-five  medical 
students  might  be  led  by  God  to  devote  their  lives  to 
ry  work  in  connection  with  that  land.  Those  are  two 
)ut  there  is  need  for  another  voice.  This  evening  we  have 
er  voice ;  and  I  thought,  as  I  listened  to  those  burning 
Dr.  Post  and  Mr.  Lowe,  that  there  was  that  voice  coming  to 
g  us  of  the  practical  side  of  the  case.  Now  you  The  pnotiMa 
three  voices.  There  is  hardly  any  need  for  me  •**•• 
lything,  but  perhaps  it  may  be  interesting  if  I  narrate  a  few 
inces,  coming  as  I  do  from  far-inland  China. 
Id  the  prayer  of  that  veteran  Missionary  be  answered,  and 
lere  be  men  here  and  in  other  places  dedicating  themselves 
al  Missions,  and  going  tp  China;  they  must  not  expect  in 
►rity  of  cases  to  find  a  large  and  fully-equipped  hospital  at 
upposing  that  twenty-five  Medical  Missionaries  came  forward, 
lid  probably  ere  long  be  scattered  up  and  down  that  great 

ilthough  we  speak  of  China  as  being  opened  from  end  to  end,  let 
Brstood  that  there  are  only  thirty  or  forty  large  cities  in  China 
have  a  treaty-right  to  reside.     If  we  go  beyond  those  cities  we 
ist  to  the  treaty;  but  we  have  something  more  powerful 
t  to  the  living  God  above.    If  we  were  to  go  to  such  a  J^^JJi. 
in  Chung-fuh,  one  thousand  two  hundred  miles  from 
sh  Consul,  our  mode  of  procedure  must  of  course  differ  very  much 
it  it  would  be  under  different  circumstances.     If  we  are  in  a 
•t  there  may  be  no  very  great  difficulty;  we  set  to  work  and 
mmodious  hospital,  something  on  the  plan  of  the  hospitals  in  this 
but  to  attempt  such  a  thing  in  a  far  inland  city  during  the  early 
he  work  would  be  most  imprudent.     Before  you  had  built  many 
e  the  ground  the  place  would  be  pulled  down,  and 
d  run  the  risk  of  being  expelled  from  the  city.     In  uiaStSSrr 
ig-f  uh,  Mission  work  having  only  been  carried  on  a  few 
could  not  think  of  building  a  hospital ;  but  we  rented  the  best  and 
modious  house  that  we  could  find,  and  set  to  work  and  converted 
t  into  a  dispensary.     Let  us  imagine  that  we  are  there.     You 
d  a  large  waiting-room  for  men,  and  another  for  women,  and  a 
1  fitted  up  for  a  dispensary  and  consulting-room.     That  is  our 
^uipment.    Behind,  you  would  find  a  small  place  where  they  take 
»atients.    This  constitutes  the  hospital  and  Medical  Mission  in  iti 
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initial  sta^.    Now,  may  I  tell  yon  one  or  two  facts  about  HedioBl  MMBf^m 
work.    One  of  the  earliest  effects  produced  by  such  work  is  that  the  bus* 
pidons  of  the  people  are  disarmed  in  a  marvellous  way.   It  may  seem  fltrangv 
in  China,  where  Missionaries  have  been  working  so  long  that  there  shooU 

be  suspicions.    They  see  you  go  out  day  by  day  into  the  streel 
^^^^^     and  preach,  but  it  is  a  long  while  before  it  is  brought  home  to 

them  that  this  is  the  r^  purpose  of  your  eodstenoe  theia 
They  can  hardly  believe  that  any  one  has  come  so  far  for  soch  * 
disinterested  purpose  as  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Having  once  opened  the 
hospital,  the  patients  come  in.  You  have  more  and  more  every  day,  as  tbo 
news  begins  to  spread  amongst  the  people.  A  child  who  had  been  teniUf 
scalded  perhaps,  would  be  brought  in  for  treatment.  It  is  brought  in  day 
by  day,  until  it  is  healed ;  and  then  the  neighbours  will  begin  to  ask  about 
these  strange  foreigners,  and  thus  news  of  our  hospital  will  be  spread  al 
over  the  town,  and  the  disinterested  purpose  of  the  Missionary  beto 
understood. 

Another  advantage  of  Medical  Mission  work  is  this,  that  you  have 
an  unrivalled  opportunity  from  day  to  day  and  from  week  to  week  of 
Theo<wp«i  preaching  the  Grospel.  I  have  known  what  it  is  to  preach 
p'****^***  in  the  streets,  and  the  markets,  and  the  holy  mountainiy 
where  the  pilgrims  congregate  in  the  temples,  and  in  all  manner 
of  places  ;  but  I  do  not  know  any  place  where  preaching  is  so  enjoj- 
able  to  the  preacher  or  so  profitable  to  those  who  hear  him  as  in 
the  waiting-room  of  a  Mission  hospital. 

Supposing  we  have  some  thirty  or  forty  people  come  in ;  many  of  them 
come  ht>m  a  long  distance ;  they  are  glad  to  have  a  rest,  and  while  waiting 
their  turn,  seated  in  a  comfortable  room,  you  try  to  interest  them.    I  wiU 
illustrate  some  of  the  methods  that  we  have  adopted.    Yon 
The  c^^nu^*  have  to  realise  what  is  interesting  to  the  Chinese  mind.    Yon 
will  find  that  the  educated  Chinaman  Ls  intensely  interested 
in  the  map  of  the  world.     Their  map  of  the  world  represents  China  as 
a  great  continent,  and  all  the  other  countries  as  insignificant  islands  round 
its  shore.     They  hear  of  other  great  countries  far  beyond  the  sea:  of  , 
Japan,  India,  America,  and  England.     Somehow  they  have  implicit  faith 
when  you  show  them  a  largo  map  and  tell  them  about   those  places. 
But   it  is   not    for    the    purpose    of    a    geographical    lesson.     In   our 
waiting-room  we  have  a  map  about  five  feet  long,  and  there  are  two 
colours ;     one    colour    representing    t  he    God- worshipping    countries  of 
the  world,  in  which,  of  course,  we  have  to  include   the  Mohammedan 
countries  and  the  Greek  Church ;  and  the  other  colour  representing  the 
idol-worshipping  countries.    By  that  map  we  are  able  to  bring 
^°^p^*  the  first  fundamental  truth  before  them.     Perhaps  you  may 
spend   a  few  minutes  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  as  to  wh^re 
these  various  countries  are,  and  as  likely  as  not,  if  you  have  an  intelligent 
man  he  will  ask  you,  "What  do  you  mean  by  this  colour  and  by  that 
colour  1 "  and  then  you  can  tell  him,  and  it  will  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
to  him  to  know,  that  there  are  so  many  coimtries  in  the  world  where  idola 
are  not  worshipped.     Then  wo  tell  them  how  it  is  that  we  do  not  worship 
idols,  and  whom  it  is  that  we  worship  instead.     You  can  thus  rivet  the 
attention  of  your  audience.     Of  course,  these  people  have  come  to  he 
attended  to,  and  not  to  have  this  geography  lesson.     So  having  spoken  to 
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AfiDi  for  half  an  hour  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  the  number,  perhaps, 
ii  sufficient  to  commence  work,  and  then  they  come  in  one  by  one  into 
our  eonsnlting-room,  whilst  a  fellow  Missionaxy  continues  the 
preadiing  in  the  waiting-room,  and  thus  you  go  on  throughout  't^'^^I^T' 
the  whole  morning.     Many  of  these  people  come  from  lon'g 
distances,  and  it  may  be  years  before  you  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
those  places,  and  you  may  never  have  the  opportunity  of  starting  settled 
work  there.      These  people,  however,  hear  the  Gospel,  and  they  take  it 
iway  with  them,  and  you  pray  that  Qod  will  convey  it  through  them  to 

-   others  beyond  your  reach. 

There  b  another  effect  of  Medical  Mission  work,  and  that  is  the  won- 
derfol  way  in  which  it  wins  the  confidence  of  the  authoiitios.     Every  one 
viQ  admit  that  the  great  difficulty  is  to  come  into  contact  with 
the  npper,  and  literary,  and  ruling  classes.  Before  we  had  been  H^^^^^ 
long  at  work,  we  were  called  out  to  minor  cases,  and  cases  of 
opium  poisoning,  and  these  led  to  our  being  requested  to  attend  all  kinds 
of  medical  and  surgical  cases  amongst  the  upper  class.     Wo  soon  heard  it 

,  nuDoured  that  about  twenty-five  of  these  people  had  decided  to  club 
together  and  unite  in  presenting  the  hospital  with  a  testimonial.  This 
eostom  of  presenting  a  testimonial  is  thoroughly  Chinese.  On  a  certain  day 
(we  were  warned  beforehand,  and  were  ready  to  receive  them)  a  procession 
ptssed  through  the  streets,  with  two  men  carrying  a  long  bamboo 
pole  with  a  tablet  on  it  eight  feet  long,  and  four  feet  wide,  handsomely 
tdomed  with  Chinese  gold  characters.  This  procession  came  to  the 
hospital,  preceded  by  a  band  of  music;  they  passed  into  the  reception- 
room,  and  the  spokesman  made  a  long  speech,  presented  the  * -«-j,_j^ 
loemorial,  and  bowed.  After  replying,  we  all  united  and  sang 
words  of  praise  to  God. 

We  have  now  many  opportunities  of  being  brought  into  contact  with 
»U  classes  of  society,  and  in  every  case  we  do  our  utmost  to  bring  the 
Gospel  before  them,  as  we  tell  them  the  real  purpose  of  our  coming  to 
their  land.  I  do  appeal  to  you  all  that  if  you  ai-e  free  to  devote  your 
Wents  to  the  Lord's  service,  do  not  shrink  for  one  moment  from  doing 
*);  for  the  most  glorious  work  that  you  can  have  is  the  privilege  of 
pleaching  the  Word  of  Qod  amongst  the  heathen. 

Er.  J.  I.  Maxwell,  MJ).  (Secretary,  Medical  Missionary  Associa- 
tion, London) :  Before  separating,  I  should  like  to  bring  you  back 
fiom  Syria  and  India  and  China — although  China  is  very     London » 
dear  to  me — and  remind  you  that  there  is  round  about  us,t»iamK»ohooi. 
here  in  London,  a  vast  Missionary  field,  and  that  we  do  not  fill  up  the 
true  view  of  Medical  Missions  unless  we  also  remember  that  Medical 
Missions  have,  in  the  home  field,  a  very  wide  sphere  in  which  they  are 
foand  to  operate  with  the  greatest  success.     There  are  in  London  now 
some  oases  of  this  kind  in  the  desert — ^in  St.  Giles',  in  Bethnal  Green, 
and  in  Whitechapel  amongst  the  Jews.     If  you  were  to  go  down  to 
those  places  you  would  be  astonished  to  find  what  opportunities  are 
i^riven  in  connection  with  these  dark  districts  to  preach  the  blessed 
jrospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  poor  and  degraded  people,  who,  perhaps, 
lever  enter  church  or  chapel.     The  dispensaries  in  London,  of  course, 
we  better  off  than  in  China.  Dr.  Wilson  has  been  describing  something 
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of  the  dispensary  'vrork  in  China.    He  knows,  and  I  know  too,  tlia^ 
difficulties  of  learning  the  language,  and  dealing  with  a  people  in  sudii 

ita  ttdvutftMft.  ig^^"^^  ^f  ^^®  terminology  of  Christianity  as  the  I 
*^'"^^**'  Chinese  are.  There  is  so  much  to  occupy  their  minds  m 
various  ways  that  you  cannot  readily  get  at  the  hearts  of  the  people; 
but  here  in  London  you  have  a  congregation  who  understuid  tbe 
words  you  are  speaking,  and  are  acquainted  with  the  fundamental 
truths  of  Christianity.  Just  as  truly  as  it  is  the  case  in  China  that 
God  honours  Christian  love  and  Christian  work,  when  it  is  brought 
home  in  this  combination  to  the  hearts  of  men,  so  it  is  true  here  ii 
I^ndoQ  and  Edinburgh,  and  others  of  our  great  cities.  In  dealing  vith 
these  poor  and  degraded  classes  God  does  honour  His  own  Word,  and 
He  is  bringing  at  this  time  many  souls  out  of  darkness  into  light,  in 
connection  with  these  Missions.  What  I  have  to  say  to  you  is  thii 
— Do  please  remember  that  we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  this  vodc 
in  London,  and  we  cannot  stop  until  we  have  a  ring  of  Medial 
Aiinu  of  x«di-  Missious  rouud  about  London.  There  are  young  medical 
ml  MiMisM.  men  here,  I  know — men  who  are  contemplating  going  to 
the  foreign  field.  I  can  tell  them  this,  that  there  is  no  bettor  inik 
that  they  can  give  themselved  to  than  to  have  a  year  of  work  down  it 
the  slums  of  London,  among  the  very  poorest.  Prove  the  power  of 
the  Word  of  God  here,  and  then  you  will  go  forth  with  joyful  heuti 
to  prove  the  power  of  it  in  the  foreign  field. 

Bev.  Dr.  Taylor  closed  with  prayer. 
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Third  Meetino. 
WOMEN'S  MISSION  TO  WOMEN. 

(Thursday  evenrng^  Jv/m  14^^  in  the  Large  Hali.) 

Bight  £ev.  Bishop  Baldwin,  D.D.,  of  Huron  (in  the  absence  of  Lord 

Kinnaird),  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Bev.  W.  Stevenson,  M.A. 

Eev.  John  Fordyce  oflFered  prayer. 

The  Chairman :  My  Christian  friends, — ^We  are  gathered  together 
lere  to-night  for  one  of  the  most  holy  and  blessed  of  objects,  to 
consider  women's  work  amongst  women.  As  the  time  of  our  blessed 
^rd*8  second  coming  draws  near  we  find  that  the  Master  Adomumt 
8  bringing  out  fresh  energies,  using  new  means,  and  pow«rrwiT«d 
)Utting  into  activity  powers  that  have  long  been  dormant;  and 
niongst  others  is  this  great  feature  of  modem  Christianity,  the 
loble  Mission  of  women  to  women. 

There  is  a  sadness  in  all  infidelity  and  rationalism,  but  it  has 
^en  powerfully  remarked  that  of  all  the  sad  sights  that  weary 
'hristendom  beholds,  the  saddest  is  to  see  a  woman  a  female  Maptio 
ibouring  under  scepticism  and  under  rationalistic  views,  a*^  •*!>»*• 
J^^nstianity  has  done  everything  for  us,  but  who  shall  tell  what 
'irist  has  not  done  for  women  ?  Look  where  He  found  her,  and  see 
^  ^hat  a  place  He  has  raised  her.  She  rises  to-day  to  realise  that 
^  the  blessings  she  enjoys  she  owes  to  that  dear  Lord  who  took  her 
^t  from  the  miry  clay  and  the  horrible  pit,  and  placed  her  in  the 
^^^tion  that  she  now  occupies.  Women  now  find  that  the  Lord  has 
y^n  them  a  key  to  open  one  of  the  great  doors  of  the  open  door  for 
^ssion  world,  and  that  door  is  the  door  of  the  Missions  ^"^'•^"*^ 
^cmen  in  India.  It  is  a  key  which  they  alone  possess  and  which 
^y  alone  can  use  ;  and  let  us  hope,  and  let  us  believe  and  pray  that 
^^'e  and  more  consecrated  women  will  be  found  to  leave  home  and 
^Xids,  and  to  go  out  upon  this  Christ-like  Mission  of  saving  the 
^^^en  of  the  far-oflf  East,    When  we  see  what  has  been  done  we 
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may  gatlier  what  remsins  in  the  blessed  power  of  God  to.  be  aceoai* 

plished  through  their  energy  and  consecratioD. 

Let  us  consider  for  one  moment  how  man;  thonsands  of  appueotlf 

Christian  people  there  are  among  as  who  we  might  suppose  could  kns 

ApithTer    home  and,  for  the  blessed  Saviour's  sake,  go  out  aod  tell  to 

Chriituiu  at  dfiDg  women  the  story  of  redeeming  love.    When  we  oaaala 

'™^  the  enormous  sums  of  money  that  ore  spent  in  stunptnons  eui, 
tho  thousands  that  are  squandered  to  minister  merely  to  the  fancy  or  tut* 
of  the  wealthy,  may  we  not  pray  earnestly  that  some  of  this  supenbnnd- 
ance  of  wealth  may  be  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  Lord  Jesost 

In  conclnding, — for  1  will  not  occupy  your  time  much  longer — let  u 
juKt  diaw  your  attenti<Ai  to  the  blessedness  of  that  work;  and  here  I  ntj 
speak  particularly  to  the  women  who  are  present.  What  work  can  be  ■ 
noble  as  telling  others  of  Jesus  Christ  I  There  are  a  thouvul 
^jJJT^''  aspects  of  Christian  Missions,  but  1  ehall  only  speak  of  <M 
We  too  often  forget  the  aching,  tnrabled  heart  of  those  iHb 
are  yet  in  darkness,  and  in  the  shadow  of  death.  They  do  not  know  iriui 
they  want ;  they  have  only  felt  the  terrible  aching  void  that  they  cuumt 
fill.  They  know  the  want,  they  know  the  sorrow,  but  they  do  not  kso* 
the  remedy.  In  that  wonderful  book,  "  The  Crescent,  the  Trident,  and  tin 
Cross,"  the  writer  describes  a  Missionary  preaching  in  the  bazaars  of  IndiL 
Amongst  the  audience  was  one  man  who  was  seeking  abaorption  into  thi 
Divine,  and  wlio  apparently  gave  no  attention  to  what  was  being  Bul 
Tho  minister  tried  to  gain  attention,  but  in  vain,  and  at  last  he  went  up  to 
him  and  bent  over  him,  and  said  to  him  in  Bengali,  "  God  so  loved  tin 
world  that  Ho  gave  His  only  begotten  Son  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
Him  should  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  hfe."  The  man  never  mmei 
a  muscle ;  ho  gave  no  indication  that  hs  even  beard  the  words ;  but  nest 
day,  to  the  scandal  of  those  about  him,  this  holy  man,  so  reputed,  was  teen 
to  bo  agitated  and  excited,  and  at  last,  to  the  horror  of  the  t^standen, 
ho  left  his  place  and  mingled  with  the  crowd.  Where  had  he  gonef  Bt 
luid  gone  to  find  that  minister  who  had  sown  the  seed  upon  his  vacaiiti 
troubled  mind,  and  had  told  liim  that  God  loved  the  world. 

Dear  women  of  England,   here  is  your  Mission.      As  Andie* 

Murray   says,   the   stars  look  bright    above,   and  the   flowers  gaj 

■WoiMii'*     beneath,  because  they  are  just  where  God  placed  them, 

KiMiw.     and  doing  what  God  told  them  to  do.     Your  brightest, 

best,  most  consecrated  place  is  serving,  like  Martha  and  Mary,  at  the 

Savioor's  feet,  and  doing  His  most  blessed  will. 

Bev.  W.  B.  Swanson  (English  Fresbyteriao  Mission,  Amoy) :  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  dear  Christian  friends, — The  subject  that  is  going  t<: 
mpy  our  iittention  to-night  is  one  that  lies  at  the  back  of  all  Mis- 
rork.     Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  regard  to  Miesionarj 
enterprise  that  ia  more  remarkable  in  this  day  than  the 
lioMTj  advance  that  enterprise  has  made — as  to  its  methods— 
an  advance  by  leaps.     The  time  was  when  the  only  factoi 
iie  MissioQ-field  was  the  ordained  Missionary.    We  have  passed  i 
J  time  ago  &om  that  stage ;  and  then  we  have  had,  within  the 
thirteen  years,  a  remarkable  deveUipment  of  our  Medical 
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I  say  development,  for  I  sometimes  think  that  to  some 
minds  it  seems  that  Medical  Missions  took  their  rise  then.  In  my 
own  g^reat  field,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  that  remarkable  Society,  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  that  has  been  honoured  to  be  the  pioneer, 
iiot  only  in  many  Mission-fields,  but  of  many  Missionary  methods, 
bad  its  Medical  Missionaries  in  China;  and  the  names  of  some  of 
them  are  so  written  on  the  history  of  Christian  Missions  in  that 
eoontry  that  they  can  never  be  obliterated. 

Then,  in  regard  to  this  advance  of  Mission  work  in  its  methods 
vehave  had  within  the  last. few  years  a  remarkable  development  of 
vnnen's  work  for  women  in  the  Mission-field.  I  say  i)tvtiopm«itof 
again,  an  advance  in  development,  not  a  beginning,  wonwn'iwork. 
I  do  not  know  a  time  when,  in  China,  Christian  women  were  not 
working  for  their  sisters  in  that  land.  There  is  one  class  of 
agents  that  is  sometimes  forgotten,  but  they  are  worthy  of  all 
moor  because  they  have  been  the  pioneers  in  this  work;  I 
nfer  to  the  Missionaries'  wives.  Within  the  last  forty-eight  hours 
there  has  calmly  passed  to  her  rest  one  of  the  most  sainted  and 
worthy  Christian  ladies  that  ever  went  to  any  Mission-field.  Her 
name  is  not  known  here;  it  has  never  been  heard;  she  was'as  modest 
as  she  was  good,  and  as  useful  as  she  was  modest ;  but  in  the  hearts  of 
many  Chinese  women  who  were  trained  and  educated  and  nourished 
by  her,  her  name  will  never  die,  and  the  circle  of  her  influence  will 

f)  on  increasing  until  God's  purposes  in  China  have  been  fulfiUed. 
refer  to  Mrs.  ^exander  Stronach. 
I  say  that  there  has  been  a  remarkable  advance  in  this  movement,  and 
I  am  thankful  for  it.     Allow  me  to  confess  that  at  one  time  in  my 
Missionary  life  I  was  somewhat  afraid  of  this.     I  was  afraid  dj^agg  ^f  ^ig^ 
of  bringing  Western  forces  and  gome  Western  methods  to  bear  m  to 

upon  Eastern  minds,  and  especially  upon  China,  with  its  own  **»•■"▼«»»*• 
pocoliar  civilisation  and  its  own  peculiar  habits.  I  had  deeply  imprinted 
mto  my  own  mind  that  we  were  not  sent  to  Americanise,  or  Anglicise,  or 
wopeanise  the  Chinese,  but  to  Christianise  them ;  and  I  was  sometimes 
^jraid  that  there  ought  be  a  peril  in  suddenly  forcing  into  a  field  of  this 
nnd  the  methods  understood  in  the  West,  and  forces  that  would  be 
**Umred  there.  But  I  have  been  converted,  and,  as  you  know,  we  who 
^ve  been  converted  mostly  go  to  the  other  side.  I  am  now  all  for  women's 
^k.  I  have  seen  its  benefit,  and  I  know  that  it  has  been  blessed.  When 
think  of  this  work  in  regard  to  the  country  that  is  dearer  to  me  than  any 
^Qr  country  on  earth,  I  find  that  every  consideration  that  goes  to  elevate 
^  women's  Missionary  work  to  a  high  place  is  enhanced  when  I  bring  it 

bear  upon  that  great  empire  of  Chma. 

I  began  by  saying  that  this  work  lies  at  the  back  of  all  Missionary 
^k.  If  we  only  get  the  mothers,  the  wives,  the  daughters  of 
^  country,  we  have  got  the  men.  To  whatever  land  you  go 
>inan  has  her  power,  and  of  all  heathen  countries  poiitionofa 
^le  is  none  where  the  woman  has  the  same  power  as  <n»in«»e  woman. 
'^  has  in  China.  I  can  speak  as  much  of  the  degradation  of 
^ea  in  China  as  anyone  can  do,  but  I  sometimes  think  that 
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there  are  mistaken  notions  npon  this  point.  There  fire  certain  IQ 
strictions  in  regard  to  this  question  that  are  a  necessary  conseqnencK 
of  the  social  conditions  of  the  country  in  which  you  live.  Yon  can- 
not educate  in  a  moment  out  into  the  full  blaze  of  modem  dvilisatkn 
those  who  are  existing  under  social  conditions  such  as  we  have  in 
China.  I  say  there  are  degradation  and  oppression,  but  in  some  cf 
its  aspects  the  restriction  is  almost  necessary  at  this  stage,  and  I 
hope  you  will  not  mistake  me  when  I  say  this.  The  woman  ia 
China  is  in  a  heathen  countiy ;  and  I  vrill  only  state  one  &ct  ia 
regard  to  her,  and  that  is  that  she  is  a  piece  of  goods  to  be  boa£ht 
and  sold;  and  the  horrors  that  surround  that  one  fact  are  horrors  tufc 
I  dare  not  open  up  to  you. 

This  state  of  things  is  conunon  to  all  heathen  oountries.    I  wish  aoni 

men  who  cry  up  Mohammedanism  would  send  their  wives  and  dangbiai 

to  Mohanunedan  countries.     Would   they  like  them  to  bl 

'"^t!]!!!?!!^*"  Mohammedans  1    That  is  the  question.     We  have  to  deal^ 

the  practical  side  of  this  matter.     We  have  not  to  be  pnttnf 

philosophy  behind  systems,  and  attributing  qualities  to  them  that  nobodf 

would  be  so  much  astonished  to  find  they  possessed,  as  the  people  ivb 

know  most  about  them. 

But  whilst  you  have  this  degradation  in  China,  woman  has  a  remaik- 
able  place  of  power.  I  remember  once  speaking  to  one  of  our  GhinaN 
Christians  as  to  why  he  did  not  do  a  certain  thing  for  me.    ''  Well,"  said  1^ 

"  my  wife  was  not  at  home,  and  I  never  do  anything  of  that 
^^w?!5S  "*  kind  without  consulting  her."  I  said, "  How  is  thatf  «  WeD," 

said  he,  "  if  you  had  married  one  of  that  kind  you  would  M* 
have  asked  the  question."  That  is  one  of  these  chinks  that  let  in  the  light 
in  a  way  that  proves  to  us,  that  out  in  China  you  have  a  field  for  th« 
Mission  of  women,  so  long  as  that  Mission  is  kept  in  its  proper  place.  1 
do  not  believe  that  women  are  going  to  do  everything  in  China ;  but  the) 
have  a  place  there  of  the  very  highest  importance,  and  they  can  do  a  worii 
in  China  for  God  that  we  men  cannot  do.  Let  me  tell  you  what  tW 
work  is.  No  doubt  a  good  deal  of  the  romance  may  be  taken  off  the  kini 
of  Missionaries'  life  that  is  represented  in  large  meetings  of  this  kind ;  I'd) 
I  thank  God  no  one  can  remove  all  the  romance  that  there  is  abool 
Missions. 

Still  you  have  to  remember,  that  when  you  send  your  women  to  Chin* 

they  have  to  learn  the  language  of  the  people.      There  is  w 
u^^iS^    way  of  getting  to  the  heart  of  a  people,  except  through  thd 

language.     I  found  this  in  the  north  of  Scotland.      When 

learnt  a  few  words  of  Gaelic,  I  found  that  the  hearts  of  the  Highlander 

were  opened  to  me,  and  they  received  me  in  a  very  warm  way.      So  i 

China.      And  you  must  remember  that  for  women,  as  for  men,  it  is  not 

very  easy  thing  to  learn  any  language ;  there  is  no  royal  road  to  it.     Th 

Spirit  of  €k)d  does  not  beget  slovenliness  on  the  part  of  any  agent.      I  wi 

preaching  in  Chinese,  when  I  was  ten  months  in  the  country,  but  at  thi 

time,  and  for  a  great  many  months  and  years  afterwards,  I  was,  perh^ 

better  understood  by  myself  than  by  anybody  else.     I  do  nc 

^j^JJjJ^*  think  it  wise  to  minimise  these  difficulties :  we  must  look  thei 

straight  in  the  face,  and  deal  with  them  in  a  conmion-seitf 

way.    Chinese  is  better  to  me  mow  than  English.    Well,  this  is  one  of  ov 
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iiailties.  They  have  to  go  into  a  new  civilisation,  and  they  have  to  tread 
■metimes  npon  ground  as  to  which  it  is  perhaps  as  well  that  they  do  not 
how  how  slippery  it  is.  I  have  seen  them  at  work  in  their  girls'  schools  and 
b  Waiting  the  homes  of  the  people;  and  by  their  quiet  womanly  influence, 
their  teaching,  and  their  visits,  they  have  exerted  a  power  which  we,  who 
Donkl  not  get  the  same  access  to  the  girls  and  the  women,  never  could  expect 
toezerdse. 

In  regard    to  the    girls'    schools,   it   seems  to  me    that   this 
part  of  the  work  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole.     If  you  educate 
the  daughters  of  China,  if  you  give  them  a  thorough  ^^p^^^^^^^^ 
Christian    education,   you    are    educating   the    mothers  edaoatingtho 
i  China ;    you  are  educating  the  wives  of  the   people.       ^^ 
I  have  had    the  privilege  of    baptising    and  receiving,  into    the 
Jhristian  Church  more  than  twenty  of  these  girls,  who  have  been 
sdncated  by  the  Missionaries*  wives,  and  by  the  ladies  who  have  been 
wnt  out  by  the  Woman's  Missionary  Association  of  our  own  Church ; 
lad  they  have  gone  out  to  become  the  wives  of  pastors,  of  teachers, 
rf farmers  and  mechanics;   and  wherever  they  have  gone  they  have 
pthered  the  women  about  them.     They  have  been  a  power  for  good ; 
uid  an  influence  of  that  kind  is  an  influence  that  is  going  in£„eao^of 
on  and  will  go  on  for  ever ;  it  is  a  circle  that  is  ever    chriatiaa 
•idening  from  the  mother  tQ  the  child,  and  from  the  child  ^^^•••'^"•»' 
to  the  child  of  that  child,  and  on  through  the  ages.     The  engine  you 
we  putting  into  operation,  the  factor  you  are  setting  to  work  in 
eonnection  with  an  institution  and  a  method  of  this  kind,  is  a  factor 
whose  value  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate. 

I  wish,  then,  to  emphasise  this  to-night — that  China,  of  all  other 
coontries,  is  the  field  for  the  Mission  of  women.  I  am  in  the  habit 
of  Baying  that  there  is  some  backbone  in  Chinese  men,  and  if  I 
were  to  go  on  to  say  what  I  think  of  the  women,  I  chixutthefleid 
■bould  say  that  there  were  several  backbones  in  Chinese  for  women, 
women.  They  have  been  the  great  force  which  has  preserved  the 
country.  I  say  this  without  any  fear  of  contradiction.  They  have 
been  important  factors  in  its  political  history;  and  they  are  important 
factors  in  its  social  life.  A  woman,  when  she  comes  to  be  a  mother 
and  a  grandmother,  is  a  power  in  the  family  and  a  power  in  the 
village  or  the  town  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  over-estimate. 

Let  me  say  that  China  is  awakening.  The  opportunity  is  now, 
to^y,  and  the  wedges  are  in  that  are  going  to  break  up  old  China. 
China  cannot  go  back  into  the  lethargy  of  the  last  five  or  six  centuries. 
She  must  start  into  new  life  or  be  buried  out  of  sight ;  and  she  is 
not  going  to  be  buried.  The  grandest  opportunity  that  the  Woman's 
Missionary  Associations  ever  had  or  will  have  is  out  there.  chin»i» 
That  is  one  call ;  but  there  is  another,  and  oh !  I  hear  it  »wakening. 
^lUght  in  the  wail  that  comes  from  the  oppressed  women  of  China ; 
"Om  the  degraded  women  of  China ;  a  wail  all  the  louder  that  it  is 
^expressed ;  a  wail  that  I  cannot  put  into  better  words  than  those 
^hat  I  heard  long  ago : — 
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^  According  as  the  dajrs  have  been 
Wherein  we  grief  have  had  ; 
And  years  wherein  we  ill  have  seeUi 
Bo  do  ye  make  us  glad.'' 

Eev.  C.  F.  Warren  (C.M.S.,  from  Japan):  I  feel,  my  dear  Christian 
friends,  that  after  the  very  forcible  address  to  which  you  have  listened 
about  one  of  the  largest  countries  in  the  world,  I  can  have  but  little 
to  say  for  one  of  the  smallest.  For  Japan,  you  know,  is  only  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  eighteen  provinces  of  China  in  point 
piaAdiforJapan.  ^^  ^.^^^  ^^^  .^  population  is  probably  not  more  than 

one-tenth  of  the  population  of  that  great  empire.  Yet  although  I 
represent  a  small  country,  and  cannot  plead  with  you  on  the  ground 
of  sentiment,  or  of  the  colour  of  the  skin  of  our  Japanese  friends, 
yet  I  can  plead  with  you  for  Japan  on  the  ground  that  there  is  a 
wonderfully  wide  and  open  door  to  the  Church  of  Christ  for  women's 
work  in  that  country. 

Those  of  you  who  have  read  about  Japan  know  that  the  women 
there  are  in  a  very  much  better  position  than  they  are  in 
almost  any  other  Eastern  country, — far  beyond  the  position  of 
our  sisters  in  India,  far  beyond  the  position  of  our  sisters  in  China. 

Petition  of  They  are  not  secluded  in  Zenanas;  they  are  not 
japftnoMwomen.  ghut  up  SO  closcly  in  their  homes  as  women  are  in 
China;  they  take  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  family;  and 
they  are,  more  than  even  the  women  of  China,  companions  of  their 
husbands ;  they  may  be  seen  with  their  husbands  living  almost  in  a 
position  of  equality.  And  yet,  dear  friends,  although  the  women  of 
Japan  are  so  differently  circumstanced,  I  venture  to  express  the 
opinion,  notwithstanding  all  that  my  friend  has  just  said,  that  there 
is  no  country  in  the  world  that  needs  woman's  work  more  than  Japan. 
The  women  of  Japan  have  had  influence  in  the  past,  great  practical 
influence.  Why,  there  have  been  nine  ladies  on  the  throne  of 
Japan.     Do  our  friends  in  the  West  know  that,  and  do  they  know 

A  japanMo  that  ono  of  thcse  ladies,  the  Empress  Jingu,  who  lived  in 
emproM.  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  expedition  that  invaded  Corea  ;  and  that  through  that  ex- 
pedition there  entered  into  Japan  the  literature,  the  jurisprudence, 
the  philosophy,  and  th«  civilisation  of  China.'  We  may  say  that 
in  a  sense  to  that  woman  belonged  much  of  what  followed  that 
expedition. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  which  you  ought  to  bear  in  mind,  in 
considering  the  work  of  women  in  Japan,  that  you  may  say,  perhaps, 
of  the  women  of  Japan  what  could  not  be  said  of  women  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  Mr.  Aston,  one  of  the  principal  Japanese 
scholars  connected  with  the  Legation  in  ^apan,  b'ays:  "I  believe 
that  no  parallel  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  European  letters, 
japanoM  women  to  the  remarkable  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 

aaduteraturo.   the  best  Writings  of  the  best  age  of  Japanese  literature 
was  the  work  of  women."     So  that  Japani&se  women  are  not^  a&d 
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)  not  been,  uneducated.  They  have  not  been  in  the  degraded 
don  in  which  you  find  women  in  other  heathen  countries.  Now 
Krave  of  Western  civilisation  has  gone  over  to  Japan,  and  the  women 
apan  are  influenced  by  it.  Our  Missionaries  testify  to  it — ^the 
lar  papers  testify  to  it — ^that  the  women  of  Japan  are  being 
lenced  by  this  wave  of  civilisation  in  every  part  of  the  land. 

?ake  the  simple  fact  that  in  the  primary  schools,  which  have  been 
)ljshed  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  you  have  to-day  a  million  of 
under  regular  instruction.  Is  not  that  an  important  fact  to  be  re- 
bered  in  connection  with  the  history  of  our  Christian  Missionary 
:?  For  by  the  education  given  in  these  primary  schools, 
ly  you  are  having  a  way  prepared  for  an  intelligent  appre-  ^JS^^^^^. 
m  of  the  truth,  that  may  be  presented  by  our  Christian 
rs,  in  proclaiming  to  these  girls  and  women  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
i  there  is  this  other  thing,  that  just  now,  more  particularly,  and  for  a 
I  time  pasty  there  has  been  a  remarkable  movement  in  the  direction  of  the 
er  education  of  women  in  Japan.  Archdeacon  Maimdrell  speaks  of  the 
ig  desire  aroused,  which  is  growing  in  intensity,  to  give  the  women  of 
n  their  legitimate  position  in  society,  and  to  fit  them  for  it  by  educating 
I  to  the  standard  of  their  Western  sisters.  He  says  it  is  being  discussed 
I  its  aspects  in  both  the  foreign  and  native  papers,  and  that  it  is  the 
ion  to  the  front  in  the  social  life  of  Japan. 

^Tow,  does  not  that  speak  to  us  powerfully  with  reference  to  this 

tion  of  women's  work  amongst  women  in  Japan  ?   Some,  perhaps, 

say,  "Is  there,  in  their  case,  any  need  for  Missionary  ladies?  Wo- 

are  in  so  much  better  a  position  than  in  other  Eastern  countries; 

are  so  much  more  intelligent ;  they  have  so  much  education.'* 

dear  friends,  what  is  their  education  ?    Does  it  lead  them  to 

?    Does  it  lead  them  to  Christ  ?    Does  it  lead  them,  as  immortal 

gs,  to  prepare  for  that  eternity  which  lies  before  them  ?  HwethMiedtt. 

iderstand  that  our  Missionary  work  is  not  merely  to  cation  needed. 

ate,  in  the  material  sense  of  the  word,  but  it  is  really  to  educate 

1  for  eternity,  to  lead  them  to  God,  and  Christ,  and  salvation ;  to 

them  to  the  real  life  that  issues  in  all  the  glory,  and  in  all  the 

by  of  the  eternal  kingdom.    All  that  is  going  on  now  in  Japan  is 

an  accentuating  of  the  Master's  call  to  our  Missionary  sisters  to 

r  upon  the  work  there. 

Fust  a  word  or  two  upon  the  ways  in  which  this  Missionary  work 
»ening  to  us.    First,  let  me  say  that  there  is  at  the  present  time, 
g  to  the  introduction  of  the  teaching  of  the  English  language 
many  schools  throughout  the  country,  a  great  demand  for 
lish  teachers.      Now,  this  is  not  a  question  that  affects  our 
donary  Societies  in  particular ;  but,  I  venture  to  say,     op^j^jn- 
a  question  that  does  affect  our  Christian  sisters  who  forchxiituui 
>  an  opportunity,  and  can  go  forth,  unattached  to  any     **~^«»* 
donary  Society.    You  have  school  after  school  in  Japan  wanting 
hers.    Now,  these  teachers — ladies — may  go  forth  and  live  and 
e  among  the  people,  and  influence  them  on  the  side  of  Christian 
h.    If  any  here  axe  disposed  to  go  out,  let  me  say^  Do  not  g^  ofut 
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except  on  a  thoroughly  Christian  basis ;  do  not  go  out  merely  to 
teach  the  secularities. 

Then  if  I  may  pass  on  to  one  more  point,  there  is  an  opening  for  work 
in  Mission  schools.  And  here  I  must  pay  a  tribute  to  our  American 
friends,  who  in  their  Mission  work  have  set  us  a  noble  example.     They 

Zzampieof  ^^^  *'^®  ^^*'  ^  Japan.  Ten  years  before  the  foot  of  the 
▲merioaa  British  Missionary  was  on  the  soil  of  Japan  there  were  Mis- 
brethrtB.  sionaries  from  different  American  Societies.  And  not  only  so ; 
they  remain  to  the  front  to  this  day.  I  say  it  to  their  honour :  American 
Churches  have  been  before  all  other  Churches  in  seeking  to  win  Japan  for 
Chiist,  and  the  bulk  of  the  converts  have  been  gathered  by  our  American 
brethren.  I  thank  God  for  their  labours.  When  you  remember  that  out 
of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  male  Missionaries,  at  the  close  of 
1886,  some  ninety-two  were  Americans,  you  will  see  how  much  to  the  front 
they  are.  And  then  let  me  add  this :  they  are  especially  to  the  front  in 
the  matter  of  women's  work  and  female  education.  I  used  to  be  surprised 
to  seo  the  ladies  coming  over  to  Japan,  not  one  just  now  and  another  just 
then,  but  by  the  half-dozen  and  sometimes  by  the  dozen.  And  what  a 
noble  work  they  have  done  !  Look  at  the  schools  at  Yokohama,  and  the 
Ferris  Seminary  there.  Look  at  the  Women's  Home  established  in  1871 
or  1872.  Look  again  at  the  schools  of  the  Methodist  Mission  in  Tokio  and 
Nagasaki  and  at  Hakodate.  Look  again  at  the  admirable  institutions  of 
the  American  Board  at  Kob^  and  at  Kioto,  and  above  all  at  my  beloved 
Osaka,  where  they  have  a  school,  which  has  been  almost  entirely,  if  not 
entirely,  developed  from  native  resources — one  of  the  largest,  noblest,  and 
most  successful  of  all  institutions  for  girls  set  up  in  Japan. 

I  believe  I  am  strictly  correct  in  saying  that  of  the  Christians  in 
Prcmortion  of  Japan  40  per  cent,  are  females.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
feiniie  oonvarti,  proportion  IS  in  China,  and  I  cannot  say  what  it  is  in 
India,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  we  have  a  larger  proportion  of  women 
in  Japan  than  in  almost  any  other  heathen  country  in  the  world. 
You  have  heard  of  the  influence  of  women  in  China ;  surely  the 
influence  of  women  in  Japan  is  not  a  whit  less ;  nay,  I  believe, 
that  just  as  in  the  Church  at  Philippi,  the  first  convert  was  a  woman, 
Jiydia,  and  the  influence  of  women  had  much  to  do  with  the 
development  of  that  Church,  so  it  will  be  in  the  Islands  of  Japan. 

Sisters,  will  you  go  out  to  Japan  ?  Gaps  have  been  made  in  the 
ranks  by  the  fall  of  noble  women  who  have  died  at  their  post.  Will 
you  say,  "  Here  am  I ;  send  me "  ?  Mothers  will  you  give  your 
daughters  ?    May  God  enable  you  to  say  "  Yes." 

"  Were  the  whole  realm  of  nature  mine, 
That  were  an  offering  far  too  small ; 
Love  80  amazing,  so  divine 
Demands  my  soul,  my  life,  my  all.*' 

Eev.  W.  S.  Langford,  D.D.  (Secretary,  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  U.S.A.) :  My  Christian  friends, — 
It  is  a  very  peculiar  honour  that  has  been  given  me  to-night  in 
being  called  upon  to  speak  for  my  brothers  and  sisters,  the 
representatives  of  the  various  Societies  in  the  United  States.     M^ 
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work  has  been  almost  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  very  splendid 
tribute  which  has  been  paid  to  American  Missionaries  and  MUaijUiw^uk 
to  the  women  of  our  American  Churches,  for  what  they  of  Aaerioan 
have  done  already  and  what  they  are  doing  in  the  Mission-     ^«»«»«' 
field  of  Japan.      I  am  not  to  speak  to  you  to-night  of  woman's  work 
ia  America,  but  of  the  work  of  our  American  women  in  reference  to 
the  great  Mission-fields  of  the  world ;  and  I  beg  to  assure  you  that 
the  women,  more  than  the  men  of  America,  are  alive  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  great  opportunity  which  is  before  the  Church  of  Christ 
to-day.    As  I  came  over  a  week  ago  in  the  steamship  Aurania,  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  gentleman  from  Baltimore,  who  told  me 
he  was  coming  to  attend  this  Conference.     He  said,  "  You  know,  I 
had  no  interest  in  Foreign  Missions ;   I  cared  nothing  for  Th«ir  iafliMnoo 
Missions;  but  my  wife  became  heart  and  soul  interested  iatiwoMiM. 
in  them,  and  the  consequence  is  she  has  fired  me  with  enthusiasm, 
and  I  am  going  to  London  to  attend  the  Missionary  Conference." 
Now,  just  such  a  work  as  that  is  going  on  in  America  in  connection 
with  all  the  various  Societies. 

I  would  I  could  present  to  you  a  table  of  statistics  of  the  work 
of  the  Women's  Societies  which  are  auxiliary  to  our  several  Boards. 
SufiBce  it  to  say  that  there  is  no  Board  of  Missions  connected  with  any 
of  our  Churches  which  has  not  its  women's  auxiliary  in  one  or  another 
state  of  advancement,  and  some  of  them  are  pushing  wamen^t 
to  the  very  front.  In  connection  with  our  own  Church  at  Booietiefc 
our  last  triennial  meeting,  when  the  report  had  been  read  of  the 
doings  of  the  Society  for  the  three  years  past,  and  a  summary 
^as  given  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  women's  auxiliary  to  our 
Board,  Bishop  Coxe,  in  his  speech,  said,  "I  think  that  the  thing 
'ieeds  to  be  turned  upside  down :  the  women  are  doing  the  major 
W  of  the  work." 

We  are  at  a  point  of  departure.  We  look  back  upon  the  past  to 
ne  work  which  has  been  done ;  we  recall  the  sacred  names  of  women 
'ho  have  served  in  the  Mission-field.  Who  does  not  know  of 
^liss  Fay  and  her  work  in  China?  Who  does  not  knowK«oordofw«mea 
f  Miss  Field  and  her  work  in  China,  and  of  Mrs.  Mofifat  MiMioiurie*. 
^d  her  work  in  Afirica,  and  Mrs.  Pruyn  and  her  work  in  Japan  ?  Who 
^  not  heard  of  Mrs.  Hill's  work,  and  of  her  school  in  Athens,  with 
er  many  pupils,  who  have  gone  out  to  enlighten  others  with  the  light 
f  the  knowledge  of  God  ?  That  is  the  work  of  the  past.  We  cannot 
egin  to  tell  the  story  of  the  past,  but  we  have  a  roll  of  honour,  of 
omen  who  have  served  in  the  Gospel  of  God's  dear  Son,  and  whose 
unes  are  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life. 

From  this  point  of  departure  we  are  also  looking  forward,  and  our 
omen  are  thoroughly  alive  to  the  importance  of  women's  work  in  Japan, 
me,  and  looking  forward  to  the  future,  with  its  immense  iheirMiMioiutfy 
sponsibUities  in  China,  in  Africa,  and  in  India.     More  than  influeaoeintlM 
at,  I  believe  that  looking  back  upon  the  past,  and  its  record        '^>*w«« 
iring  the  past  century  of  glorious  work  and  opportunities  and  pcfisi* 
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Hlitiesy  woman  is  to  bear  a  much  more  importaiLt  part  in  that  work  than 
she  has  done ;  not  merely  going  forth  herself  to  the  work  in  heathen  lands, 
bat  at  home  in  stirring  up  the  Churches,  in  kindliTig  enthusiasm,  in  gather- 
ing information  in  the  way  in  which  a  woman  alone  can  do  it  in  these  busy 
times.  For  only  women  know  how  to  send  epistles  which  contain  interest- 
ing incidents  and  particulars,  and  to  communicate  them  to  others,  so  as 
with  the  fuel  of  facts  to  feed  and  kindle  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  for  Missions. 
I  was  in  the  parish  of  one  of  our  rectors  in  New  York  some  time  ago 
giving  a  Missionary  address,  and  he  said  to  me,  '^  It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  bat 
I  cannot  awaken  a  spark  of  Missionary  enthusiasm  in  this  parish;  the 
people  are  interested  in  all  my  parochial  works,  in  my  Sunday  school,  in  my 
parish  school,  and  in  my  Mission  in  this  place ;  but  so  far  as  the  country  at 
large  is  concerned,  and  the  great  outside,  I  cannot  get  the  slightest  interest 
in  it ;  what  shall  I  do  ? "    I  said  to  him,  '^  There  is  one  thing  that  wiU  core 

all  that :  go  and  get  some  woman  who  has  been  connected  with 

'^m^jL'*  ^^^  woman's  auxiliary  to  the  Board  of  Missions ;  put  her  into 
your  parish,  bring  her  here  by  some  means  or  other — some 
woman  who  is  thoroughly  alive — and  she  will  revolutionise  your  parish." 
Our  pastors  are  too  busy;  the  machinery  of  parish  life  is  too  multiform; 
it  requires  a  man  of  many  sides  and  manifold  ability  to  administer  a  parish ; 
and  to  expect  a  pastor  to  arouse  all  the  Missionary  enthusiasm  is  alt^ether 
too  much :  it  is  not  done,  and  it  cannot  be  done.     One  of  my  friends  in  New 
York  city,  a  man  who  always  professed  to  me  that  he  was  thoroughly* 
interested  in  Missionary  work,  had  neglected  a  small  request  that  I  had. 
made  of  him.     When  I  called  him  up  before  the  Association  of  Ladies  E 
said  to  him,  *'  You  have  never  paid  any  attention  to  that  small  request  H 
made  of  you."     "  Oh !  "  said  he ;  "  my  dear  friend,  I  confess  it  all,  but  th^ 
fact  is  we  pastors  are  very  busy,  and  it  is  only  the  thing  that  is  drilled  inUm 
us,  and  urged  upon  us,  and  cannot  be  left  undone  that  we  do." 

The  women  ai-e  doing  just  that  work  in  our  Churches  in  America.     The^ 
are  going  to  the  pastors  and  feeding  them  with  facts,  stirring  them  up  to 

Women  in     *'^®  work,  and  unless  the  women  do  it  it  will  be  left  undone, 
tho  Amerioan  I  can  speak  f or  the  Presbyterian  Board.     I  know  in  how  many 

churohM.  -i^^ayg  their  women  are  working,  and  also  the  women  in  con- 
nection with  the  American  Board,  the  Baptist  Board,  and  the  Methodist 
Board.  They  are  editing  papers,  sending  out  tracts,  organising  meetings, 
and  doing  everything  that  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  pastors. 
They  are  holding  up  the  light ;  they  are  kindling  enthusiasm ;  they  have 
faith  not  only  to  do  the  work,  not  despising  practical  methodis,  but  they 
have  faith  to  believe  that  it  is  "  not  by  might  nor  by  power  " ;  and  they  are 
mighty  in  praying  that  Grod  would  stretch  forth  His  right  arm  to  help  us  in 
this  great  work. 

At  the  meeting  of  our  American  Committee,  corresponding  with 
the  Committee  in  London,  the  question  was  asked,  "  How  shall  we 
get  the  Churches  to  pray  for  this  Missionary  Conference  ?  "  and  Dr. 
The  women  and  EUinwood  Said,  "  We  are  working  it  through  the  Women's 
tbeoonferenoe.  Societies;  the  women  pray  with  us,  and  if  we  send  forth 
women  you  may  be  sure  the  Church  will  be  awakened  to 
prayer  for  the  Missionary  work."  I  do  believe  that  in  future  the 
women  are  to  bear  the  most  important  part  in  carrying  on  the  work 
of  the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus.    Mighty  is  the  influence  which 
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God  has  given  to  women,  and  it  will  be  increased  manifold  if  we  trust, 
look  up,  and  pray  to  Grod  that  through  women  He  will  send  out  the 
kindling  influences  of  His  Spirit  to  fathers,  aoos,  husbands  and 
brothers,  that  the  whole  Church  may  be  aliFe  to  the  opportunity  in 
this  our  day. 

lev.  Oilbert  Eamey  (Sec^  Church  of  England  Zenana  Missionary 
Society) :  I  have  to  speak  of  India.    I  have  seen  much  of  ^^  women's 
work  amongst  womett''  in  India  during  the  past  three  months,  and  I 
may  tell  you  lint  the  call  to  this  work  in  India  is  now  es-  opendoonia 
pedallf  tnrgent;  the  opportunities  are  increasing  on  every      ^^^ 
jtfe,  and  the  doors  are  opened  from  one  end  of  Lidia  to  the  other.    I 
will  tell  you  how  this  is.    Some  days  ago  you  might  have  seen  in 
the  TiTms  newspaper  a  very  solemn  statement  regarding  India.    A 
young  Bengali  youth  of  good  position  was  brought  before  the  Criminal 
Court  of  Calcutta  as  a  parricide.    Now,  parricide  is  a  crime  almost 
unknown  amongst  Hindus,  being  viewed  with  special  detestation. 
7he  Tirnea'  correspondent  mentioning  the  fact  takes  occasion  to  say 
tliat  a  portion  of  the  Hindu  community  is  viewing  with  the  greatest 
anxiety  the  results  of  our  educational  system,  as  exhibited  in  the  grow- 
ing immorality  of  the  younger  generation.    We  cut  away,  they  say, 
the  sanctions  of  the  Hindu  system,  and  we  substitute  no  laws  moral 
or  spiritual  in  their  place. 

How  does  this  bear  upon  our  work  ?  I  will  tell  you.  A  Hindu 
judge,  a  strict  Brahman,  addressed  my  colleague  in  this  Hindut  ud 
way:  "  Sir,  what  are  you  thinking  of  in  your  educational  ooreduoationid. 
inatters  ?  Our  young  men  go  from  hence  to  the  univer-  •7«*«»« 
fiity ;  they  come  away  detached  in  many  cases  from  their  old  religious 
systems,  recognising  no  law  human  or  divine;  and  now  you  are 
taking  up  in  the  same  way  the  education  of  the  women :  what  can 
you  be  thinking  of  ?  Have  you  English  people  contemplated  what 
^e  result  will  be  if  our  young  women  and  girls  are  thus  detached 
from  all  the  sanctions  and  usages  of  their  old  life  and  left  without 
Wiything  to  take  their  place  ?  Tell  the  people  of  England  that  it 
fnuet  not  be." 

On   this   question    of    Government    education,    thoughtful    men    in 
India,  Hindus  and  Mohammedans^  are  seriously  alarmed.     Now  is  our 
opportunity.     Many  would  welcome  education  based  on  what 
a  Brahman  chairman  at  one  of  my  meetings  described  as  "  the  ^^^^j^^^j^^ 
pure  morality  of  the  New  Testament ; "  and  this  is  the  work 
that  God  caUs  us  to  do.  There  never  was  a  time — no,  never — when  the  Hindu 
tnind  was  so  deeply  moved  on  this  subject  as  it  is  at  the  present  moment ; 
and  it  is  for  the  women  of  England  to  step  in  and  come  to  the  relief  of 
this  great  necessity  and  say,  "  Your  women  and  your  girls  shall  not  have 
an  education  which  weans  them  from  every  kind  of  respect  for  authority ; 
we  will  give  them  an  education  which  shall  show  them  the  love  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  shall  point  them  to  the  way  of  His  commandments."     This  is 
:>ur  opportunity. 

Xiet  me  give  a  hint  or  two  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  should  be  embraced. 
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India  is  waiting  for  lady  Missionaries,  consecrated  women  ;  and  from  the 

day  I  set  foot  in  Ceylon,  right  through  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Peshawar, 

Semftad  for   ^^®  ^^  ^  every  place  was,  "  Send  us  more  women  Missionaries; 

femai*      send  us  more  of  those  who  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  teaching  our- 
XiMionaria*.  ^omen  on  the  basis  of  religious  truth."     First  of  all,  let 
take  heed  to  the  qucdity  of  the  workers.     Let  us  remember  that  it  is  no' 
merely  educationists,  that  it  is  not  merely  orthodox  Christians  that  w( 
want:  we  must  have  consecrated  women.    The  work  we  have  to  do 

great,  and  our  time  to  do  it  in  may  be  very  short,  for  th^ 
^ai^id^T.^  Government  educational  system  is  quickly  taking  up  th£« 
women's  work ;  and  I  say  we  must  have  women  who  will  g>c3 
in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  tell  simply  and  lovingly  what  the  Lor-«c][ 
Jesus  is  to  them ;  women  who  know  His  love,  who  live  upon  Bim,  wl:m.c3 
abide  in  His  light,  who  walk  in  the  sunshine  of  His  countenance.  This 
what  we  yvejit--— Christian  women. 

Then  remember  another  thing.  Look  at  the  raiionaU  of  our  wor 
We  are  not  going  to  Anglicise  India.  What  we  want  is  not  that  Ind 
should  be  dependent  for  ever  upon  our  English  women  for  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Plant  the  rose  of  Sharon  where  you  will,  and  it  will 
blossom  and  bud.  What  we  want  to  see,  and  what  we  shall  see,  is  Indian 
Sraageiiiatioa  ^o^J^^^  raised  up  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith,  wlio 
byBAtiTt     will  be  amongst  their  countrymen  a  power,  and  who  will  win 

'•*^*  India  for  the  Lord.  At  the  present  moment  the  Government 
inspectress  of  all  the  female  education  round  about  Amritzar  is  a  Christian 
woman  educated  in  one  of  our  Missionary  boarding  schools.  The  head 
mistress  of  the  chief  school  at  Lahore  is  also  a  Christian  woman,  educated 
in  the  same  Christian  school.  It  is  not  true  to  say  that  Christianity  in 
India  has  affected  the  lower  classes  only.  God  is  raising  up  high-dasB 
Indian  women  for  this  work  of  education,  and  in  answer  to  our  prayers 
He  will  raise  them  up  more  and  more,  if  we  at  this  crisis  are  faithf uL 

Then  let  me  say  another  thing :  support  these  women  when  you 
send  them  out  for  Christ.  One  thing  greatly  distressed  me  in 
India,  that  was  to  see  so  many  weak  Missions — Missions  that  are 
Weak  and  •tront^lnaost  impoverished  for  want  of  workers.  I  agree  with 
xiaaiona.  jfr,  Warrcu  that  what  we  want  is  strong  Missions, 
Missions  in  which  several  workers  are  living  together  in  the  love  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  exhibiting  the  grace  of  Christian  love  and 
forbearance  towards  one  another.  We  want  strong  Missions,  and 
therefore  I  say  to  any  governors  of  Missionary  Societies  who  may  be 
present  here — keep  your  Missionary  Stations  reinforced,  especially 
in  a  country  like  India,  where  Missionaries  are  obliged  to  come  home 
from  time  to  time  to  take  rest. 

One  thing  more,  let  us  remember  that  women's  work  must  always 
go  side  by  side  with  men's  work.  A  lady  in  India  asked  me  a  riddle — 
Women'awork  if  I  kucw  the  worth  of  woman.  I  asked  her  to  tell  me, 
aioncaide men'a.  and  the  answer  she  gave  was  ^^ Double  you^  0  man" 
(W.O.Man).  Well,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that.  I  do  not  think 
we  must  allow  our  women  to  go  forth  to  positions  of  isolation  and 
there  leave  them.  Our  attitude  should  be  that  of  Barak  towards 
Deborah^  ^'  If  thou  wilt  go  with  me  then  I  will  go ;  if  thou  wilt  not 
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go  with  me  then  I  will  not  go."  This  must  be  our  plan  of  work : 
men  Missionaries  and  women  Missionaries  working  side  by  side, 
going  forward  not  only  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  Mission  work,  but 
breaking  up  new  ground, — men  to  men  and  women  to  women — and 
witnessing  for  the  Lord  Jesus  fer  and  wide.  I  tell  you,  my  friends, 
if  we  enter  upon  this  enterprise  in  faith  and  prayer,  and  realise 
that  it  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  no  merely  human 
organisation  can  overtake,  we  shall  see  ere  long  such  results  in  India 
as  shall  make  our  hearts  leap  for  joy. 

Eev.  £.  Wardlaw  Thompson  (Secretary,  L.M.S.):  Mr.  Chairman, 
ladies,  and  gentlemen, — I  believe  my  right  to  be  described  on  this 
programme  as  from  Afirica  results  from  the  fact  that  I  have  recently 
spent  eight  weeks  in  Cape  Colony.  As  Bishop  Crowther  ^^latrifht 
is  on  the  platform,  whose  name  and  labours  are  honourably  totpeakt 
known  in  connection  with  African  Missionary  work  for  a  time,  I  think, 
almost  longer  than  my  whole  life,  it  would  be  a  great  impertinence 
for  me  to  talk  about  Africa.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this 
meeting  is  exemplifying  what  we  men  have  generally  done  with 
regard  to  women ;  we  admire  women's  work,  and  give  them-a  good 
position,  but  we  take  care  to  occupy  all  the  time  ourselves.  Thus 
we  have  arranged  for  a  women's  meeting  with  six  male  speakers, 
and  when  they  have  finished  we  are  told  that  we  shall  hear  two  or 
three  ladies.  But  I  believe  that  it  was  the  kindness  of  the  ladies 
that  put  us  in  this  front  position.  I  suppose  I  am  bound,  as  the 
Secretary  of  a  Missionary  Society  which  has  women's  work  as  well 
as  men's  work  to  attend  to,  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  the  subject. 
I  will  be  as  brief  as  I  can ;  for  I  do  think  the  time  has  come  when 
at  these  large  meetings  we  should  have  our  lady  workers  addressing 
OS  as  well  as  the  gentlemen. 

Protestant  Missions  have  differed  from  Boman  Catholic  Missions 
ia  several  respects ;  but  I  think  in  no  characteristic  more  markedly 
than  this,   that  the  Boman   Catholic   Missionaries   are    pj^j^^^Mit 
celibates,  while  the  Protestant  Missionaries  are  married,  aiidcathoue 
And  there  is  a  great  deal  more  in  that  than  appears  on     "*•■**»* 
the  surface.     People  make  it  a  matter  of  satire  sometimes,  and  of 
criticism:  they  point  to  the  comfortable  homes  of  these  Missionaries^ 
and  talk  about  the  expenses  of  their  wives  and  families,  and  then 
contrast  it  in  the  most  charming  fashion  (as  I  have  heard  in  different 
parts  of  the  world)  with  the  self-denial,  and  so  on,  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  celibate  Missionaries.     Now  I  have  enjoyed  the  hospitality 
of  kind  Boman  Catholic  Missionaries,  and  I  do  not  want  to  say  a  word 
against  them,  or  a  word  in  disparagement  of  their  self-devotion  and 
self-sacrifice ;  but  I  will  say  this  from  observation  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  that  one  Christian  Missionary  home  with  jj^^^^^^^^^^j^ 
a  Christian  wife  does  more  to  humanise,  elevate,  and  MiM^au»rf§ 
evangelise  a  race  of  people  than  twenty  celibate  men.       '^*' 
Christianity  has  its  sweetest  fruits  and  its  most  gracious  work  in  the 
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home ;  and  from  the  home  must  radiate  its  most  powerful  influence, 
if  any  country  is  to  be  lastingly  influenced  by  Christianity.  Our 
Missionaries'  wives  then,  in  going  to  heathen  countries,  afford  by 
their  presence  there  a  great  object  lesson.  Again  and  again  the 
presence  of  a  Missionary  s  wife  has  been  the  first  lesson  in  Christian 
life  and  Christian  love,  and  more  than  that — that  has  been  only 
the  beginning  of  women's  work ;  a  Missionary's  wife  has  been  the 
Missionary's  best  helpmate  in  every  part  of  the  Mission-field. 

As  Secretary  of  a  Society,  it  has  come  to  my  observation  that  in  those 

rare  cases  where  Missionaries  marry  women  who  do  not  take  to  the  work 

Harpowar    ^^d  to  the  people,  the  man's  work  has  been  hopelessly  crippled 

•mosfftho    by  his  wife's  inability  to  adapt  herself  to  her  circumstances. 

women,      j^^^  ^y^^^  ^^  ^^jy.  ^^^^  cases.     In  every  part  of  the  world  the 

Missionary's  wife  has  been  the  great  worker  among  the  women.  In  our 
South  Sea  Islands  our  Missionaries  are  training  men  to  be  teachers  aod 
pastors,  but  the  Missionaries'  wives  ''week  in  week  out"  hMW  inea 
carrying  on  classes  with  the  pastors'  wives,  and  fittij^  ihoit  for  their 
position  in  the  villages  in  which  they  live.  TrMvUim^  tn  South  Airica  and 
other  parts,  I  have  seen  them  in  longiy^taAnxB  where  there  has  been  only 
one  Missionary  with  his  aiia.  I  liave  seen  women  gathering  day  by  day 
to  tha  wtmmitdk  to  Incve  the  Missionary's  wife  teach  them  the  rudimentary 
lesions  of  civilisation  in  making  clothing  and  in  caring  for  the  children, 
and  side  by  side  with  this  the  rudimentary  lessons  in  Christian  truth, 
teaching  them  to  sing  simple  hymns  and  to  learn  simple  portions  of 
Scripture. 

In  our  Madagascar  Mission  the  report  continually  comes  to  us  that  the 
Missionary's  wife  has  a  sphere  of  work  as  large  in  many  cases  and  in 
many  respects  as  the  work  of  her  husband.      In  India  and  China  so  im- 
portant is  their  position  that  many  Societies  rightly  reckon  the 
Misaion-fl^  Missionary's  wife  in  the  niunber  of  their  Missionaries.     So  all 
round  the  world  there  has  been  a  noble  band  of  holy,  devoted 
women  labouring  for  Christ  with  singular  self-sacrifice  and  devotion ;  and  I 
think  we  ought  in  all  oiu*  talk  about  women's  work  to  remember  what  has 
been  done  all  through  these  years  by  the  Missionaries'  wives  amidst  many 
difficulties  and  discouragements,  with  no  recognition  whatever  until  of 
lato  years.      But  the  very  first  thing    that   Missionaries*  wives   have 
taught  in  connection  with  their  work  has  been  that  the  work  was  so 
gicat    and    that    their    needs    were   so    pressing    that    it    was   utterly 
impossible   for    them    to    accomplish   it.    They   could    do   a  pcu:t,   and 
they  would  work  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  and  indeed 
^'**"* beyond  their  power,  in  this  blessed  service;  but  they  need 
helpers,  they  need  colleagues,  especially  consecrated  and  set  apart,  and  so 
they  have  given  you  this  development  of  Christian  service. 

Most  of  us  have  heard  of,  and  some  of  us  have  seen,  that  wondrous 
miracle  in  marble,  the  Taj  Mahal.  It  is  very  suggestive.  I 
The  Tij  have  observed  in  the  case  of  the  Mohammedan  tombs 
*»^»^  in  India  that  they  make  a  difference  between  the  tombs 
of  the  men  and  those  of  the  women.  On  a  woman's  tomb  there 
is  a  tablet  on  which  they  inscribe  their  writing,  and  on  a  man's 
tomb  is  carved  the  stylus  which  does  the  writing  on  the  tablet,  thus 
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^presenting  their  idea  as  to  the   relative  position  of  man  and 
Oman :  woman  being  the  impressible  medium  which  is  to  receive 
issively  whatever  the  man  may  choose  to  give  her.    Now  if  you 
ok  at  that    Taj    Mahal,  the   most   marvellous  erection    in    the 
orld,  you  find  that  it  is  a  tomb  put  up  to  a  Mohammedan    xteabioa 
ijy  the  pride  of  her  husband  and    the  glory  of  his  XohwouMdn 
ingdom,  showing  that  whatever  they  believe  or  profess       ^^' 
» believe  about  women  facts  are  stronger  than  theories.    Women 
lUst  take,  in  the  life  of  the  people,  a  most  influential  part  for  good 
r  for  ilL     We  have  no  desire  to  build  a  costly  tomb  for  woman,  but 
6  have  a  desire  to  see  her  enshrined  in  her  true  place  as  the 
nament  of  the  loving  home,  as  the  centre  of  family  influence,  as 
le  glory  of  human  life. 

Biahop  Crowther,  D.D.  (G.M.S.,  of  the  Niger) :  Ladies  and  gentle- 
ten,— It  is  indeed  a  very  perplexing  duty  for  me  to  know  where 

>  begin.    I  can  only  refer  to  what  I  have  experienced     p„,joJi 
lyself,  and  what  hundreds   of   my  countrymen  have  tzpttiuoaia 
ipgiBttued  in  the  attention  paid  to  our  education  on  ^•^^^^'^^ 
16  West    Coast   of  Afriea    by   lltfwianary  ladies.     I  believe   I 
ave  mentioned  on  a  previous  occasion  that  the  MunoHnM  kmi 

>  much  to  do  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  attend  to  our 
incation  in  the  schools;  but  the  ladies  had  the  superintendence 
I  the  schools.  I  may  mention  one  or  two  cases  to  illustrate 
b  results  that  were  produced.  When  the  schools  were  esta- 
lished  in  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  we    were,  obliged   to  go 

>  them.  The  young  Africans  liberated  from  slave  ships  at 
ierra  Leone  were  sent  to  the  schools,  but  those  who  were  born  in 
16  town  whenever  they  heard  about  going  to  school  ran  away  as 
rabbit  would  run  before  a  dog.  Now,  what  was  to  be  done  with 
lem  ?  The  schoolmaster  went  after  them  with  a  whip  in  his  hand, 
nd  that  sent  them  still  further  away.  It  appeared  to  be  almost 
opeless  until  a  lady  came  to  the  station  who  said,  ^'  I  will  fetch 
lem  to  school."  The  master  did  not  know  what  to  do,  and  the 
idy  said,  "Just  get  everything  ready  for  me."  She  had  AUdy'»uct 
Me  from  England  with  plenty  of  pictures  and  lesson  wwiMeoeM. 
leets,  and  she  asked  all  the  boys  to  come  to  her.  She  used  no 
Sort,  no  whip,  and  no  threats.  She  superintended  the  school,  and 
16  said  to  us,  "  Now,  shall  I  teach  you  to  sing  ?  "  "  Yes,  ma'am," 
6  said,  "  we  will  learn ; "  and  then  she  began,  "  This  is  the  way 
6  wash  our  hands  every  night  and  morning ; "  and  when  she  said 
lat  we  all  began  to  sing  and  dance  merrily  enough.  When  tho 
lildren  who  used  to  run  away  heard  of  it  they  came  and  peeped 
id  listened,  and  the  next  morning  they  came  and  joined  us,  and 
ten  we  were  all  daily  dancing  and  clapping  and  washing  our 
Uids  and  fitces.  Before  a  week  was  over  all  the  children  that  ran 
^y  came  to  the  schooL 

That  is  the  way  that  the  schools  were  established  and  filled  with 
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these  boys  in  Sierra  Leone.  They  were  all  as  regular  as  possible 
in  their  attendance.  I  consider  that  our  schools'  success  in  Siem 
Leone  to  this  very  day  is  owing  to  the  introduction  of  that  lady. 
But  the  men  who  were  liberated  in  the  colony,  and  who  had 
children,  hesitated  to  send  their  girls  because  they  said  the  girls 
AUdyopenithe  could  uot  be  clcrks  or  hawkers,  and  could  not  be  used 
flrBtciris'sdiooi.{n  the  officc.  By-aud-by,  however,  a  lady  opened  the 
school  for  the  girls ;  she  is  in  this  country  now,  for  I  spoke  to  her 
there  not  long  ago.  She  opened  a  female  institution,  and  as  soon 
as  she  had  done  so  the  girls  came  to  be  taught.  The  pay  system 
was  adopted,  but  some  of  the  children  were  supported  by  the 
Society.  As  soon  as  the  people  saw  the  superiority  of  the  education 
of  the  girls,  and  how  useful  it  made  them,  they  were  willing  to  pay 
for  their  instruction.  The  school  was  begun  in  a  private  house,  but 
it  is  now  a  large  institution,  and  it  is  superintended  by  three  ladies 
in  Lagos,  who  teach  the  girls  how  to  behave  themselves  as  Christians 
amongst  their  own  people. 

When  I  got  to  Bonny  we  made  an  agreement  between  the  King 
and  myself  that  the  pay  system  should  be  introduced.  A  sum  of  £2 
AnatiTt  &  year  was  to  be  paid  for  every  pupil  admitted,  boys  and 
•dwjAtion  gTMtgirig  alike.  The  agreement  was  duly  signed^  but  after 
twelve  months  when  the  payment  was  to  be  made,  the  chiefs  came 
to  me  and  said,  ^'  That  agreement  which  you  made  about  the  schools 
we  like  very  much,  but  there  is  one  thing  we  object  to."  I  asked 
what  it  was,  and  they  said,  "  Our  boys  can  trade  for  us  and  write  our 
letters,  and  do  everything  we  want,  but  the  girls  can  be  of  no  use: 
we  will  not  pay  for  them."  I  said,  "  Very  well,  it  must  be  half  pay." 
I  had  agreed  with  them  to  pay  half  the  preliminary  expenses  of  the 
Mission ;  and  I  said,  "  If  you  will  pay  for  the  boys,  I  will  pay  for  the 
girls."  They  said,  "Yes," and  were  very  glad.  When  the  time  came 
to  pay  for  the  school  there  were  fifty  boys  in  it,  and  the  chiefs  paid 
down  £100  in  sovereigns,  but  not  a  penny  for  the  girls.  My  son  said 
to  his  wife,  "  You  take  care  of  the  girls  and  mind  them  well :  they 
are  your  share ; "  and  she  taught  them  to  sew  and  knit  and  make 
VmM  beautiful  bread.  At  one  of  the  examinations  the  fathers 
inttructioni  of  thcsc  girls  wcFC  prcscut,  sitting  round  the  table,  and 
forfiru.  ^^^^  ^f  them  said,  "  This  bread  is  very  fine  and  good  ;  who 
made  it  ?  "  We  told  him  that  his  daughter  had  made  the  bread,  and 
he  was  delighted.  After  that  they  all  sent  their  children  to  school  to 
learn  household  business,  and  they  thus  became  an  example  to  the 
whole  population.  This  is  something  of  what  we  ourselves  have 
received  from  female  teaching  and  education  in  the  colony.  These 
ladies  are  pioneers  in  the  work,  and  they  are  most  helpful  to  the 
Mission  there  to  this  very  day. 

Mrs.  F.  J.  Coppin  (Woman's  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Mite  Mi^ 
sionary  Society,  U.S.A.)  :  Mr.  President,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — ^It 
must  be  exceedingly  grateful  not  only  to  the  women  of  England,  but 
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to  the  women  of  the  world  who  are  assembled  here  to-night,  to  hear 
the  eTidence  that  has  been  given  with  respect  to  the  usefulness  of 
their  work.  A  great  Englishman,  Wolsey,  not  in  his  low  estate,  but 
when  he  had  reached  his  highest,  said  to  his  secretary,  ^^  Be  just  and 
fear  not."  But  from  time  immemorial  men  have  been  a  long  time 
learning  not  only  not  to  fear,  but  that  the  only  safety  is  w,,«.t-j^.^^ 
injustice.  The  old  idea  was  that  if  a  woman  were  allowed  to  wwoan 
to  develop  the  powers  that  God  had  given  her  for  her  own  '^^^p*^ 
happiness  and  for  His  glory,  she  woidd  in  some  way  turn  the  world 
upside  down,  or  get  outside  of  the  womanly  sphere  which  God 
intended  her  to  live  in.  That  idea  is  little  by  little  being  disproved. 
More  and  more  the  ignorance  of  one  age  becomes  the  wisdom  of  the 
next,  and  the  dishonour,  the  contempt  of  one  age  is  the  glory  of  the 
neit.  Slowly  the  plans  of  Providence  develop  themselves.  The  Lord 
Crod  has  all  the  eternal  ages  in  which  he  may  develop  His  plans,  and 
He  is  in  no  hurry  to  show  us  to-day  the  plans  that  He  laid  down  a 
thousand  years  ago. 

If,  in  the  beginning  of  any  work,  a  woman,  in  trying  her  powers, 
has  made  a  blunder,  she  will  be  corrected  by  her  failures,  just  as  a 
person  taking  a  wrong  medicine  would  be  corrected  either    -^^nj^,, 
hy  the  sickness  or  by  the  death  that  followed.     It  was     aptitude 
pleasantly  hinted  here  to-day,  and  in  the  most  delicate  '"*^«^»k. 
manner  of  the  women  of  England,  that  it  would  be  well  for  us  all  to 
remember  not  to  undertake  what  we  cannot  do.     But  I  think  it  may 
he  understood  that  in  the  work  of  women  to  women  we  have  a  dis- 
tinct and  complete  work  to  do — complete  in  so  far  as  the  whole 
octave  of  music  is  not  complete  without  half-notes. 

Those  who  have  read  that  beautiful  oration,    *'  De  Senectiite,"  will 
remember  that  Cato  said  that  he  liked  a  young  man  in  whom  there  was 
iuaething  of  the  woman,  and  he  also  liked  an  old  man  in  whom  there  was 
something  of  the  young  man.    So  we  ail  like  a  man  who  has  in  him  certain 
&e  characteristics  which  belong  to  woman,  and  so  we  like  a  woman  who 
I    hag  in  her  a  certain  strength  of  character  which  belongs  to  man.     You  all 
remember  how,  on  one  memorable  Friday  afternoon,  the  most  memorable 
that  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  world,  when  there  sat  a  judge  to 
deliver  a  sentence,  the  word  of  a  woman,  in  all  womanly  sweet- 
uess,  not  appearing  as  judge  upon  the  bench,  but  under  those    ^^"^^ 
Womanly  conditions  which  we  all  grant  to  her,  was  uttered  in 
protest  to  the  judge  who  sat  in  his  place  :  "  Have  thou  nothing  to  do  with 
the  blood  of  that  just  Man ! " 

You  will  also  remember  that  in  the  morning,  when  the  disciples 
lan  to  the  sepulchre,  those  who  stepped  down  and  looked  in  saw  the 
linen  clothes  lying  there,  the  material  and  physical  conditions,  but 
when  the  woman  looked  in  she  saw  a  radiant  Presence,  who  with 
Divine  courtesy  inquired  whom  she  sought.  Is  not  that,  then,  suflS- 
cient  evidence,  without  trenching  upon  all  those  qualities  which 
distinguish  men,  that  women  may,  to  the  very  highest  and  fullest 
extent,  in  her  work  for  woman  and  for  the  world,  be  purely  womanly, 
apd  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  the  noblest  womanhood  ?   I  come  from 
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a  country  where  everybody  expects  to  be  President ;  yet  I  have  no 
political  aspirations  whatever,  and  I  have  no  desire  or  hankering  for 
a  cope  or  a  hat. 

Krs.  Edge  (L.M.S.,  firom  Hong  Kong) :  I  am  pleased  to  stand 
here  and  speak  to  you  about  the  needs  of  women  in  China ;  and  I 

Xentftfrm  bring  to  you  as  English  Christians  a  message  from  our 
chineM  dtMea^Chinese  dcacous.  A  day  or  two  before  I  left  Hong  Kong 
they  came  to  my  house,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  conversation 
we  had.  They  said,  "  You  are  going  to  England  ;  will  you  thank  the 
Christians  there  for  sending  amongst  us  the  Missionaries  to  teach  m 
the  way  of  life  and  holiness  ?  But,  above  all,  will  you  pray  and  ask 
that  they  will  send  out  more  women  to  work  amongst  our  women  and 
girls  ?  "  Why  do  we  want  women  and  girls  to  go  into  these  homes  ? 
Because,  dear  friends,  in  the  homes  of  our  Chinese  women  there  is 
darkness,  sin,  and  misery  ;  but  there  are  homes  that  woidd  be  filled 
with  happiness  if  God's  light  reigned  there. 

Do  you  ask  me.  Is  it  possible  for  a  Chinese  woman  to  become 

a  Christian  ?    Yes,  dear  friends,  the  Gospel  of  Christ  has  not  lost  it« 

Thapowtr    powcr;    there  is  the  same  power  in  the  blessed  Grospel 

ofthaOMpeL  to-day  as  there  ever  was.  The  women  in  these  Chinese 
homes  become  true,  devoted,  and  earnest  Christians.  As  you  have 
heard  this  evening,  a  Chinese  woman  has  supreme  eontrol  in  her 
house ;  and  it  is  a  blessed  thing  to  go  into  one  of  these  homes  where 
there  is  a  Christian  mother,  and  to  see  the  stimulating  influence  that 
she  exercises  as  compared  with  the  misery  of  a  home  where  the 
heathen  mother  exerts  her  influence.  Poor  girls  who  become 
Christians  have  to  endure  untold  persecutions  because  they  believe 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  but  God  is  able  to  give  them  power  to 
be  witnesses  of  His  spirit  in  these  dark  heathen  homes. 

Oh  !  mothers  of  England,  if  you  could  but  go  and  see  these  scenes  for 
yourselves,  I  should  not  have  to  come  here  to-night  and  appeal  to  you 

never  to  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  your  children  engaging  in 
^JI^J^     this  work.     I  know  that  there  are  many  of  our  daughters  who 

are  willing  to  go  out  to  the  work ;  and  what  is  the  obstacle ! 
Mothers  and  fathers  !  they  are  not  content  to  give  up  the  best  they  have 
for  God.  God  has  given  you  great  privileges  and  responsibihties,  and  who 
amongst  you  to-day  will  go  out  to  these  heathen  lands,  not  only  to  China, 
hut  to  India  and  Africa?  Who  amongst  you  will  say,  "Here  am  I; 
send  me"? 

Let  me  say  that  one  qualification  (many  are  needed)  for  women's 
work  is  this — we  need  education.  I  believe  in  sending  to  these 
QuAiifioationt  lands,  especially  to  China,  people  w^ho  are  educated.  We 
fopthework.  need  education,  and  we  need  refinement;  but  above  all 
we  need  to  have  hearts  aflame  with  the  love  of  God,  and  hearts  that 
will  enable  us  to  go  out  amongst  these  people  and  determine  that  we 
will  love  them  for  Christ's  sake. 

Before  I  sit  down  I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  testify- 
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ing  to  the  noble  work  that  is  being  done  in  Canton  by  our  American 
•  flrters.  They  have  a  splendid  training  home;  and  I  an^workin canton 
longing  and  hoping  for  the  day  when  we  shall  have  a  home  by  American 
in  Hong  Kong,  where  we  can  train  Chinese  workers  to  go  **^*"* 
and  work  amongst  their  heathen  sisters.  At  present  I  am  told  that  this 
18  iar  too  expensive.  I  ask  the  Chorches  if  they  are  content  to  say 
that  it  is  too  expensive.  Dear  friends,  may  God  give  you  a  rich 
outpouring  of  His  Spirit !  We  need  to  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
the  power  that  is  in  us,  and  then  as  God  shall  lead  us  may  we  go 
forth  to  this  great  work,  looking  to  Him  for  His  blessing  which  shall 
never  hih 

Krs.  W.  8.  Blaokstock  (Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Church  in  Canada):  It  is  fitting  that  I  should  be 
the  last  speaker  here  this  evening,  as  I  represent,  I  believe,  the 
youngest  Missionary  organisation  in  the  Mission-field,  the  Woman's 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Canada.  But 
although  our  organisation  is  a  very  young  one,  having  xheSociety't 
been  in  existence  only  six  years,  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  work  in  Japan, 
our  Father  in  Heaven  has  permitted  us  to  do  some  substantial  work 
in  the  interests  of  our  suffering  sisters  in  Japan.  Six  years  ago  last 
autunm  a  small  company  of  Christian  women  met  together,  at  the 
suggestion,  I  believe,  of  the  Secretary  of  the  General  Missionary 
Society,  to  organise  a  Woman's  Missionary  Society.  Before  the 
expiration  of  the  year  we  sent  a  Missionary  lady  to  Japan,  where  she 
^blished  a  very  flourishing  school,  and  during  the  past  year  we 
liave  had  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  pupils  enrolled  as  scholars, 
one  hundred  of  them  being  boarders ;  and  what  is  a  great  deal  better 
than  numbers,  we  have  sixty-five  converted  to  Christ  and  giving 
evidence  of  a  true  Christian  life, — ^as  much  as  can  be  found  in  the 
Churches  at  home,  we  are  told.  We  have  now  six  or  seven  ladies  in 
Japan.  The  doors  stand  wide  open,  and  women  are  ready  to  accept 
the  Gospel.  Our  Missionaries  find  easy  access  to  them,  and  our  work 
there  has  been  of  a  most  encouraging  character. 

But  while  our  work  in  Japan  has  been  of  a  character  of  which  I  have 
Bpckeu,  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  reflex  influence  of  that  work  upon  the 
Methodist  Ch\ux;h  at  home.  A  few  of  our  ministers  at  the 
commencement  looked  with  a  little  suspicion  upon  us,  ofraid^^^^^^ 
that  our  work  might  interfere  with  the  interests  of  the  General 
Society.  Dr.  Sutherland,  who  is  attending  this  Conference,  would,  I  am 
sore,  if  ho  were  present,  bear  me  out  in  this  statement,  that  instead  of 
being  a  hindrance  we  have  been  a  help  to  that  Society.  Never  in  the 
history  of  our  Church  was  there  so  much  said,  and  so  much  done,  in  the 
intere^  of  Mission  work  as  since  our  Woman's  Missionaiy  organisation 
was  established.  And  it  seems  to  me  very  reasonable  that  it  should  be  so. 
It  is  sometimes  said  of  us — perhaps  more  in  the  past  than  in  the  present — 
that  we  are  very  much  disposed  to  talk,  and  that  we  do  not  always  talk 
iMdsely  or  well.  May  not  that  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
alwl^  had  vex^  gi^at  thingis  to  talk  about?    But  our  bt^thren  having 
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accorded  to  us  the  privilege  of  becoming  interested  in  our  Bisters  in 

heathen  lands,  we  have  had  something  to  talk  about  worthy  of  our  time  • 

and  thought  and  trouble.     A  gentleman  said,  in  the  dty  of 

ofiatevrt.    Toronto,  two  years  ago,    "You    can   hear    of    nothing  bat 

Missionaries  nowadays;  if  you  pass  the  comer  of  a  street 

where  two  or  three  ladies  are  standing  you  are  sure  to  hear  something 

about  Missions." 

SometbiDg  has  been  said  about  prayer.  Now,  I  ventore  to  sa; 
that  there  is  100  per  cent,  more  prayer  oflFered  to  God  to-day  in 
Canada  than  there  was  before  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society  was 
organised.  We  have  our  auxiliaries  meeting  every  month  for  prayer 
and  conference.  In  addition  to  that,  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  we  have 
iius«M6diiim7tr  ^  meeting  every  Friday  morning  from  eleven  o'clock  till 
for  xiMiou.  half-past  twelve  for  prayer  for  Christian  Missions.  In  that 
prayer  meeting  we  have  a  record  of  the  prayers  that  are  presented. 
Whenever  anything  occurs  in  our  Missionary  work  in  Japan,  when 
there  is  any  want  of  agents  or  money,  the  prayer  for  that  want  is 
recorded  in  a  book,  and  the  answers  are  recorded  as  God  gives  them 
to  us.  I  am  afraid  that  some  of  you  would  be  astonished  to  find 
how  many  answers  to  these  prayers  are  recorded  in  that  book. 
One  of  the  standing  prayers  in  the  book  is  that  the  spirit  of 
liberality  might  come  down  upon  the  men  of  our  Churches  through- 
out Christendom.  Every  Friday  morning  for  ten  months  out  of  the 
twelve  in  the  year  this  prayer  meeting  is  held. 

Mrs.  Thomson  (L.M.S.,  from  Matabeleland,  South  Africa) :  I  have 

been  in  Africa — indeed,  I  may  say,  in  the  centre  of  Africa — for  quite 

eight  years,  and  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  how  much  poor  women 

Pertonai     suflFcr  there  because  the  light  of  the  Gospel  has  not  reached 

ezperienoe  ia  them.     As  Christian  women  we  ought  to  hail  with  glad- 

'^^™**      ness  the  new  tone  that  is  taken  with  regard  to  this  work 

amongst  women  in  heathen  lands.     Woman  has  always  been  the 

slave  and  drudge  of  man,  but  now  through  the  influence  of  the  Gospel 

she  is  raised  to  be  man's  helper  and  equal. 

Having  lived  in  Matabeleland  amongst  purely  heathen  people,  I  never 
can  forget  the  first  day  of  our  arrival  amongst  them.     We  were  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  naked  heathen  men,  but  1  am  glad  to  say  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Gospel  amongst  those  people  has  been  most  marked.     I  have 
seen  the  dark  eyes  of  those  savage  men  light  up  with  the  good  old  story  of 
inflneneeofthe  ^^®  ^^^®  ^^  Christ.     These  men  have  hearts  like  ours,  and  they 
Ooapei  upon    feel  exactly  as  we  feel.     I  have  seen  an  old  man  bringing  his 
••▼•f^      little  grandchild  to  have  some  simple  operation  performed,  and 
I  have  seen  him  put  the  child  down  in  our  care  and  then  run  away,  closing 
his  eyes  and  covering  his  ears  lest  he  should  hear  the  cry  of  pain.     I  have 
seen  an  old  widowed  mother  weeping  over  her  son  after  he  was  gone,  just 
as  we  mothers  do  here.     I  remember  when  I  was  in  very  great  sorrow 
myself,  a  dear  child  having  been  taken  from  us,  and,  my  hu.sband  and 
myself  being  quite  alone,  I  had  no  Christian  lady  friend  to  turn  to ;  but 
these  women  did  not  forget  me.     After  the  child  was  buried  they  did  not 
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young  women  to  me,  but  the  old  came  and  sat  down  before  me,  and 
talked  to  me  and  comforted  me,  just  as  one  woman  would  do  to  another 
hete  in  a  time  of  sorrow. 

When  Missionaries  go  out  there  and  only  remain  a  few  years,  the 
question  is  asked,  What  are  the  results  ?  We  leave  the  results  to 
God.  We  have  worked  for  Him.  I  could,  if  I  had  time,  tell  you  a 
little  of  our  work — not  our  work  but  God's  work.  We  went  xhe  remit* 
there  as  His  humble  servants,  willing  to  do  His  will,  to  i«ftwithQod. 
spend  and  be  spent  for  Him,  and  we  never  regretted  it.  I  assure  you 
I  look  back  upon  the  years  I  spent  in  Matabeleland  as  the  happiest  of 
my  life.  But  it  is  very  trying  to  us.  Living  as  you  do  here  in  a 
state  of  religious  luxury,  you  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  What 
would  you  think  if  there  were  only  one  Church  in  all  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland?  That  was  the  state  of  things  when  I  first 
went  to  Matabeleland.  I  remember  how  I  longed  to  hear  a  Christian 
hymn  sung,  and  how  when  I  did  hear  it  it  was  too  much  for  me  to 
bear.  Never  think  that  Missions  are  a  failure  in  Africa.  I  believe 
there  are  bright  days  in  store  for  Africa.  Sometimes  my  heart  is  filled 
with  deep  emotion  when  we  receive  news  of  the  Mission  in  Central 
Africa,  that  this  one  and  another  one  have  laid  down  their  Death*  of 
lives.  Ah  !  if  they  have  laid  down  their  lives  here,  it  has  w»««nMMi. 
been  to  take  them  up  in  heaven.  God  has  been  kind  to  them,  and 
they  have  entered  into  rest.  Let  us  do  all  we  can  to  help  forward 
these  Missions  !  W^e  must  do  it  individually  ;  it  must  be  to  us  a 
personal  interest,  and  I  assure  you  it  will  be  a  joy  to  our  own  hearts. 

The  Chairman  offered  prater  and  pronounced  the  Benediction. 
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SPECIAL  MISSIONARY  SUBJECTS. 


Fourth  Meetino. 

THE    CHURCH'S    DUTY  AND   A    NEW  DEPABTUBE   IN 

MISSIONARY  ENTERPRISE. 

(Monday  evening^  Jwne  ISthj  in  the  Large  EaU.) 

The  Bight  Bev.  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  D.D.,  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Bev.  W.  8.  Swanson. 

Bev.  Prebendary  Edmonds  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman :  My  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  Lord, — ^We  meet 
to-day  overshadowed  by  a  great  national  sorrow — the  sorrow  of  our 
beloved  Queen,  the  sorrow  of  England's  eldest  daughter;  and  to-night 
our  hearts  cannot  but  pass  from  this  hall,  where  we  are  met  for  the 
advancement  of  our  dear  Lord's  purposes  of  love  in  this  fallen  world — 
we  cannot  but  pass  in  thought  to  the  shadowed  homes  which  this 
great  sorrow  has  darkened.  ^Vho  does  not  pray,  God  be  with  our 
.BrmiMUhetie  ^^^^^cd  Quccu  ?  Who  does  uot  pray,  God  be  with  the 
iWereneetotiie  widowed  Emprcss  of  Germany  ?  Who  does  not  pray,  God 
Zmperoz'ft  death.  ^^  ^^^^i  that  youug  man  called  to  so  great  and  solemn  a 
responsibility  ?  Oh,  may  God  hear  our  prayers,  and  may  He  enable 
His  servant,  whom  He  has  called  to  so  high  and  important  a  post,  to 
tread  in  the  footsteps  of  that  father,  who,  while  often  called  to  war, 
was  a  man  of  peace,  and  loved  peace !  God  grant  that,  if  it  be  His 
blessed  will,  there  may  yet  be  a  lengthening  of  the  tranquillity  of 
Christian  nations,  so  that  we  may  be  permitted,  as  those  who  desire 
to  be  the  messengers  of  the  Prince  of  peace,  to  pursue  our  work,  not 
amid  the  storms  of  war,  but  in  that  calm  which  God  has  in  His  mercy 
granted  us  of  late  years. 

The  words  of  the  young  Emperor  to  his  army,  which  have  vibrated 
Two  leaden  aadin  SO  many  hearts  to-day,  may  teach  us  a  lesson.  We  are 
twoanniee.  the  soldicrs  of  tlic  Cross  of  Christ,  we  look  up  to  the 
Captain  of  our  salvation.  He  says  in  his  address,  "  The  confidence 
with  which  I  enter  on  the  high  position  to  which  God's  will  has  called 
me  iM  immovably  firm ;  for  I  know  what  a  sense  of  honour  and^n^ 
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ny  gbrious  predecessors  have  implanted  in  the  army."  He  says  that' 
lie  firm  and  inviolable  sense  that  the  army  belongs  to  its  commander 
san  inheritance  which  is  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  £rom  gene- 
ation  to  generation ;  and  then  at  the  close  he  says,  ^'  Thus  it  is  that 
re  and  the  army  belong  to  one  another,  and  are  bom  for  each  other ; 
0  let  us  resolve  to  hold  together  with  indissoluble  firmness,  whether 
rod  will  send  peace  or  storm."  Is  that  the  utterance  of 
warrior-emperor  ?  We  look  up,  as  I  said,  to  the  Captain  ^'»«"T«n«« 
four  salvation ;  we  are  sworn  soldiers  of  the  King  of  kings ;  we  know 
hat  He  leads  us  on  to  victory.  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against 
si 

^  We  mark  the  foes'  advancing  rankSi 
We  see  their  gathering  powers  ; 
The  battle  may  bo  fierce  and  long, 
The  victory  must  be  ours." 

f^e  grasp  with  joy  the  assurance  that  the  Captain  of  our  salvation 

the  Heir  of  all  things.  "  Ask  of  Me,  and  I  will  give  thee  the 
^then  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 
r  thy  possession."  He  must  reign  till  He  hath  put  aU  enemies 
ider  His  feet.  Whatever  be  before  Christendom,  whether  days  of 
Drm  or  days  of  peace,  our  duty  is  plain. 

It  is  a  noble  device  of  the  Moravian  Missionary  Society,  the  ox 
ttween  the  plough  and  the  altar,  with  the  motto  inscribed  below. 
Beady  for  either," — ready  for  the  plough  if  the  husbandman  call 

break  up  the  fallow  ground,  or  ready  for  the  altar  if  the  great  High 
riest  call  for  sacrifice.  Yes,  ready  for  either.  Whatever  be  that  to 
bich  the  Master  calls  us,  He  will  give  strength  according  to  our  day. 
The  subject  suggested  for  to-night  is  the  Church's  duty,  and  a 
^w  departure  in  Missionary  eflFort.  This  does  not  mean  An«wdepMturt, 
uit  we,  as  the  servants  of  the  Most  High  God,  look  for  n«tn«wtrutihi, 
ij  new  Gospel.  We  are  His  servants,  and  He  says,  "  I  change  not, 
^erefore  ye  sons  of  Jacob  are  not  consumed."    We  rest  on  Hun  who 

"  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever."  We  look  for  no 
5w  Bible.  The  Bible,  as  has  well  been  said,  is  an  anvil  which  has 
noken  many  hammers.  Men  come  up  with  their  vast  sledge  ham- 
pers, and  think  they  will  shatter  the  Bible,  but  the  hammers  are 
roken  and  shivered  in  their  hands,  and  the  Bible  remains  in- 
wBcibly  the  same.  The  great  problems  of  human  life  are  the  same 
i  they  ever  were.  There  is  sin,  there  is  sorrow,  there  is  death, 
lere  is  eternity  before  us;  and  the  same  old  Gospel,  the  old, 
d  story  that  we  love  so  well,  is  that  which  can  alone  solve  these 
X)blems,  and  meet  all  the  deepest  necessities  of  our  hearts. 

As  we  meet  together  to-night,  brothers  and  sisters,  frpm  diflFerent 
Mb  of  labour,  brought  up  in  difierent  confederations  of  Church 
)rk,  we  do  not  meet  to  compromise  that  truth  which    Principle n«t 
J  conscientiously  hold;  there   is   no  explaining  away     »bandoned. 
ose  principles  which  we  hold.     We  rejoice — I  believe  I  may  say 

all  Jiere — ^we  rejoice  in  three  words^  whioh  are  great  favouiit^ 
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of  mine — Catholic,  Protestant,  Evangelical.  We  hold  these  great 
principles  by  God's  grace,  in  His  strength,  and  shall  hold  them  even 
to  the  end.  Therefore  we  do  not  look  forward  to  fusing  into  one 
those  distinctive  truths  which  God  has  given  us  to  grasp.  It  was 
said  that  in  the  great  fire  at  Corinth,  in  classical  times,  the  gold,  the 
silver,  the  brass,  and  the  iron  were  melted  into  one,  and  a  Corinthian 
metal  was  formed  that  was  more  precious  than  all  others  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  the  way  in  which  the 
temple  of  the  living  God  is  furnished.  It  is  rather  with  it,  as  with 
that  great  store  which  David  provided — the  gold  for  things  of  gold, 
the  silver  for  things  of  silver,  the  brass  for  things  of  brass,  and  the 
iron  for  things  of  iron ;  and  the  glory  and  the  unity  of  it  was  this — 
it  was  the  temple  of  the  One  living  God.  And  so  it  is  with  us.  The 
seven-branched  candlestick  in  the  Jewish  tabernacle  and  temple  was 
a  wonderful  type  of  the  Old  Testament  Church ;  but  when  St.  John, 
in  Patmos,  saw  the  seven  golden  candlesticks,  there  were  not  seven 
branches  on  one  stem,  but  seven  candlesticks,  and  their  union  this: 
the  Son  of  man  was  walking  amidst  them,  and  ministering  to  them. 
And  so  I  believe  it  is  now  :  there  is  a  high,  holy,  blessed  union  which 
binds  us  all  together  as  the  Holy  Catholic  Church ;  and  we  do  by 
God's  grace  protest  against  any  superstitions  which  would  darken 
His  truth,  and  by  His  grace  seek  to  make  known  that  everlasting 
Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  which  is  dearer  to  us  than  our  very  life. 

But  though  we  look  for  no  new  Gospel,  we  do  look  for  a  fresh  bap- 
Vew  baptism  of  tism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  Oh!  may  not  we  in  these, 
the  Spirit  which  many  Christians  believe  to  be  the  last,  days  of  the 
Church's  warfare  before  the  loved  and  longed-for  return  of  our  Master 
— may  we  not  look  for  the  latter  rain  ?  The  early  rain  fell  to  soften 
the  soil  for  the  seed-sowing,  and  this  was  granted  in  Pentecostal  days. 
There  have  been  showers  from  time  to  time  of  great  blessing  through 
the  ages.  For  while  this  is  called  a  centenary,  it  is  in  reality  the 
nineteenth  century  of  the  Church's  warfare,  and  a  mighty  work  has 
been  done  from  age  to  age.  Ah,  even  in  those  days  which  people 
talk  of  as  the  dark  ages,  how  much  of  holy  consecration  there  often 
was  on  the  part  of  faithful  servants  of  the  living  God,  who  gave  up 
all  to  proclaim  Christ  among  those  who  were  then  heathen !  But  I 
believe  that  we  may  look  in  these  days  for  the  latter  rain — the  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  a  very  memorable  way,  such  as  is 
foretold  by  the  prophet,  that  He  would  pour  out  His  Spirit  on  all 
flesh.  Thus  the  blaster  will  prepare  the  way  for  His  returning  glory. 
And  we  look  for  a  firmer  grasp  of  the  New  Commandment  that  we  had 
from  the  beginning,  that  we  should  love  one  another ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  very  fact  of  meeting  together  face  to  face,  and  grasping  the 
hand  in  brotherly  affection,  is  a  real  power ;  and  the  Conference  which 
And  of  love,  ^^  ^^^^  reminds  one  of  the  words  in  the  history  of  Joseph, 
feuowehip, aid** After  that  his  brethren  talked  with  him."  That  con- 
prayer.  versatiou  had  no  small  influence,  I  doubt  not,  in  cementing 
hearts  which  had  been  sundered  long.     We  look  for  a  new  departure 
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here,  that  we  may  help  one  another  by  mutual  counsel,  and  by  shar- 
ing that  experience  which  God  has  given  to  His  servants  in  different 
parts  of  the  Mission-field.  It  was  Bishop  French,  who  so  earnestly 
desired  that  God  would  raise  up  native  apostles,  converts  among  the 
heathen,  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  of  His  love  in  India.  Why  should 
it  not  be  so  ?  "  According  to  your  faith  be  it  unto  you."  "  If  we 
ask  anything  according  to  His  will,  He  heareth  us."  Oh,  what  would 
it  be  if  native  apostles  were  raised  up  in  India,  in  China,  in  Japan^ 
and  fer  away  among  the  heathen — men  full  of  grace  and  power ! 

We  thank  God  for  what  He  has  done ;  we  thank  God  for  the 
faithful  men  He  has  already  raised  up ;  but  we  look  that  He  will 
pour  out  His  Spirit  in  such  a  marked  manner  that  many  a  glorious 
standard-bearer  shall  come  forth,  brothers  in  Christ,  who  have  them- 
selves been  called  out  of  darkness  into  His  marvellous  light.  Then 
the  work  of  Christian  women — truly  the  missing  link —  ••ThemUiinf 
oh,  we  thank  God  for  it!  At  our  last  census  it  was  ^^^" 
found  that  there  were  a  million  more  women  in  the  United  King- 
dom than  men.  Oh,  if  God  were,  in  His  infinite  mercy,  to  call 
many  of  these  and  plant  them  out  far  and  wide  in  the  Mission-field, 
what  an  unspeakable  power  they  would  be !  Those  who  have  already 
gone  forth  have  shown  us  how  God  works  by  them,  and  how  He  uses 
them  to  lead  their  sisters  to  the  feet  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
But  I  must  not  take  up  more  of  your  time.  I  will  only  say  one 
thing  more.  While  we  speak  of  a  new  departure  we  do  not  expect 
any  break  of  continuity  with  the  past.  The  kingdom  of  Heaven 
is  as  a  mustard  seed,  which  a  man  took  and  sowed,  the  least  of  seeds, 
but  it  sprang  up  until  the  birds  of  the  air  lodged  in  the  branches  of 
it.  So  I  believe  that  there  will  be  a  real  holy  continuity  of  faith 
and  love  and  experience  in  Christ's  Church,  and  that  His  kingdom 
will  thus  grow  from  strength  to  strength,  and  we  shall  be  constrained 
to  say,  "  This  is  the  Lord's  doing,  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes." 

Bev.  W.  H.  Webb-Feploe  (C.M.S.) :  My  beloved  brethren  in  the  Lord, 
— ^This  is  the  tenth  day  of  this  holy  Convention,  and  we  are  about  to 
part  one  from  another  as  a  collective  body.  We  have  met  in  Christ's 
name,  and  the  question  before  us  to-night,  as  I  understand  it,  is — 
What  shall  now  happen  as  the  result  of  this  gathering  ?  It  is  a 
grand  thing  to  be  moved  collectively  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
humanity ;  and  I  doubt  not  that,  as  God  the  Holy  Ghost  has  been 
moving  in  these  meetings,  the  whole  mass  of  those  who  have  met  from 
day  to  day  have  felt  themselves  stirred  by  the  impulse  of  brotherly 
unity.  It  is  impossible  for  men  as  Christians,  no  matter  xTnity  in  chrirt 
what  their  denomination  may  be,  to  come  together,  shoul-  the  wntot 
der  to  shoulder,  without  the  angles  being  speedily  rubbed  *^«**y» 
away ;  and,  thank  God,  we  may  learn  this  as  we  touch  one  another  in 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  there  is  one  blood,  one  life,  that 
flows  through  all,  from  point  to  point,  until  the  whole  realises  that  it  is 
but  one  body.    In  the  Epistle  which  we  were  reading  in  my  church 
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yesterday  for  the  ordination  of  two  young  men  who  are  jast  about  to 
be  dispatched  for  work  in  the  east  of  Africa,  we  are  told  that,  not 
only  is  there  one  body,  not  only  is  there  one  faith  and  one  baptism, 
but  that  by  God's  grace  we  are  being  knit  together  through  the  gifts 
which  He  has  given  to  us,  until  we  are  all  to  grow  unto  the  perfect 
man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.  The 
one  Man,  Christ  Jesus,  and  we  all  His  members — that  is  the  great 
end  of  the  work  of  the  Church  to-day.  And  all  the  Churches,  if  they 
must  be  separated  by  different  titles  for  the  present,  are  one  with  God ; 
and  we  are  thanking  God  this  day,  most  of  us  I  hope,  for  the  unity 
of  the  Spirit  and  the  bond  of  peace  which  has  been  engendered  by 
this  great  Convention. 

^d  now  comes  the  question,  What  of  the  righteousness  of  life 
which  is  to  follow  ?  I  am  here  to  speak  to  you — ^as  I  trust  everybody 
Anwfttint  ^U  speak — ^with  this  deep  conviction,  that  it  is  not  8u£B- 
ofduty.  cient  to  stir  men  with  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity, 
because  they  come  together  and  realise  their  collective  unity  as  the 
Church  of  God ;  but  that  from  this  moment,  if  this  meeting  be  taken 
in  one  sense  as  the  dosing  meeting,  because  of  the  title  that  has  been 

S'ven  to  it,  each  individual  soid  before  God  must  comprehend  what 
od  the  Lord  woidd  have  it  do  and  have  it  be.  We  may  not  stand 
still,  my  brethren;  God  never  lets  His  Church  stand  still.  When 
Pentecost  had  come  He  speedily  scattered  them,  and  we  are  told  that 
when  they  were  scattered,  though  the  Bishops  and  Elders  remained  at 
the  centre  for  a  while  to  organise  matters,  the  others  went  every- 
where preaching  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ — men  and  women.  We 
thank  God  that  He  empowered  men  and  women  to  go  forth,  and  that 
He  gave  them  the  one  great  commission  to  go  unto  the  ends  of  the 
world  and  make  known  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 

We  are  met  this  night  with  one   grand  responsibility.     Men 

often  shirk  that  word  "  responsibility "  on  the  plea  that  it  involves 

j^d       a  duty  which  they  are  unable  to  meet.     But  I  find  that 

rMpoiuibiuty.  responsibility  means,  thank  God,  the  capacity  for  the  ful- 
filment of  obligation ;  and  we  are  met  to-night  with  the  capacity  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  obligation  laid  upon  us  :  because  God  the  Holy 
Ghost  empowers,  not  the  Church  alone  in  its  collective  title,  not  the 
masses  of  those  who  gather  together  so  that  they  can  rub  away 
diflBculties  and  speak  as  brethren  in  the  Lord,  but  each  individual 
soul  that  makes  one  living  member,  or  one  single  iota  or  particle 
of  that  member  of  the  great  Body  of  Christ,  to  fulfil  what  God 
would  have  it  do.  And  it  is  this  I  have  felt  laid  upon  me  to-night, 
the  pressure  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  one's  soul,  to  make  known 
the  individualisation  which  there  is  in  connection  with  the  great  unity 
of  the  Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  thank  God,  my  brethren, 
j^4       for  the  sense  of  brotherhood  that  has  been  engendered 

iadividiuuty.  durfug  these  days.  I  thank  God  for  the  love  that  we  have 
felt  permeating  the  whole,  as  meeting  after  meeting  has  taken  place. 
But  I  cannot  rest  contented  with  that ;  and  now,  as  I  look  upon  this 
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Sreat  gathering,  I  say  to  myself,  if  God  the  Holy  Ghost  were  to  move 
in  our  midst,  as  He  might  do  and  would  do  if  men  did   ^.^^ 
not  hinder  Him,  what  could  not  God  do  from  this  night        ****^* 
inrth  if  every  man  and  woman  here  before  the  Lord  were  to  realise 
his  or  her  blessed,  glorious,  boundless  responsibility  ? 

If  this  be  laid  upon  us  as  the  subject  of  to-night,  then  let  me 
lemind  you  that,  though  we  have  seen  great  things  performed  in 
the  past,  though  we  glorify  God  for  individuals  in  days  that  are 
gone,  we  have  yet  to  learn  what  God  can  do  with  one  man  wholly 
consecrated  unto  Him.  I  look  across  the  water  at  our  brother 
Moody,  and  I  thank  God  for  the  testimony  given  by  that  one  man. 
And  I  say  that  a  cosmopolitan  Christian  such  as  Moody,  if  every 
man  were  to  realise  his  high  calling  in  Christ  Jesus,  might  be  found  in 
eveiy  soul  here  to-night,  though  not  endowed  perhaps  with  the  peculiar 
powers  that  God  has  bestowed  upon  our  brother.  Each  man  has  not 
onlf  his  individuality  as  an  entity  or  a  particular  person  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord,  but  each  man  has  his  peculiar  gifts.  The  ear  may  not 
lay  to  the  eye, "  I  have  no  need  of  thee ; "  and,  as  we  read  in  j^^d  unity  ia 
the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  chrfrt. 
even  the  Head,  Christ  Jesus  Himself,  cannot  say  to  the  feet,  ^'  I 
have  no  need  of  you.''  Therefore,  as  He  looks  upon  this  gathering 
to>iiight,  and  picks  out  each  particular  soul,  with  not  only  its  indi- 
yidnality  as  a  person  before  the  Lord,  but  with  its  individual  gifts, 
its  peculiar  privileges  and  personal  responsibilities.  He  says  to  each 
one, "  There  is  a  work  for  thee  to  do ;  wilt  thou  do  it  now  in  the 
strength  of  the  Lord  ?  "  My  brethren,  we  are  waiting,  not,  I  believe, 
for  more  Conventions ;  not,  I  believe,  for  more  attempts  to  bind  together 
the  Churches  with  a  sense  of  a  perhaps  somewhat  unreal  unification 
^«ad  of  unity  ;  but  while  there  is  a  living  unity  that  pervades  the 
whole — and  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  it  in  gatherings  like  this — 
^^t  we  are  now  perhaps  called  to  look  for  is  the  personal  realisation 
rf  Unbounded  honour  in  being  called  to  go  forth  and  do  our  own  part. 

The  saying  is  rife  in  the  pi*esent  day — we  constantly  hear  it — "  It 
^Uld  not  be  right  to  send  out  the  noblest ;  we  cannot  afford  to  send 
•^t  from  England,  from  the  very  centre  of  the  vital  power  of  the  Church, 
^^^Bq  who  are  peculiarly  endowed   in   any   sense;   we   may    send   the 

^'^^^non,  but  we  cannot  spare  the  bright,  the  noble,  and  the         

^^tiful."  More  than  once  it  has  been  said,  concerning  one,2!So«frSoot 
..  "^hom  I  am  interested,  who  has  consecrated  himself  to 
*^^onary  work,  "  Surely  inferior  metal  will  do  for  the  heathen  1 "  My 
'^'thers  and  sisters,  God  looks  for  the  best ;  Gk)d  looks  for  that  which  is 
^^lest  and  brightest ;  God  must  have  the  best;  and  God  waits  to  see  who 
^fiis  children,  however  endowed,  will  say,  "  Lord,  here  am  I ;  send  me." 
as  I  look  from  this  gathering  around  upon*  my  hearers,  I  ask,  Who  can 
to  hold  back  when  God  says,  **  I  wait  to  know  who  will  rise  to 
service  "  ?  My  brothers  and  sisters,  it  is  no  mere  enthusiasm,  it  is  the 
stion  of  all  questions  that  concerns  the  glory  of  God,  the  rich  joy  of 
■^^st  Jesus,  the  fulfilment  of  the  purpose  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  oom« 
'^taon  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  happiness  of  the  world,  the  overthrow 
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of  the  devil,  and  the  aplifting  of  all  creation  from  its  groaning  and  tram^^ 
ing  into  the  liberty  and  tho  glory  of  the  children  of  God.  This  is  t.^ 
question,  "  Who  is  ready  to  go  for  us  ?  and  whom  shaU  we  send  ? "  Wl^^ 
the  Choich  of  Jesus  dares  to  sit  iftilly  how  can  we  wonder  that  the  heati^^- 

BCOfifl 

The  world  at  large  is  wondering  that  the  Gospel  of  Jesos  Christ  can 
profess  to  be  the  great  panacea  '^  for  the  healing  of  the  nations,"  and  yet   i 
has  made  so  httle  way.     There  is  no  word  so  touching  as  this,  which  hu   j 
come  to  us  fi-om  the  lips  of  many  an  individual  heathen,  ''  Is  this  all  tme  f   J 
Ilave  you  had  this  long  ?     Yet  you  have  kept  it  back  from  us ;  how  could 

you  keep  it  to  yourselves,  if  it  was  really  the  power  of  God  for 
^^*^^J^*^  salvation  to  us  t "     And  to-day  the  great  mass  of  the  world, 

untouched,  unsaved,  and  unhealed  with  the  Gospel  power  of 
Rilvation  for  souls,  is  standing  at  the  door  of  the  great  Christian  Chorcheb, 
and  is  saying  to  us,  not  as  a  body  now,  but  to  you,  my  brethren,  and  to 
you,  my  sisters,  and  to  me,  "  Is  there  nothing  that  thou  couldst  do  for  tlie 
salvation  of  the  world]" 

Look  at  what  God  has  wrought  through  individual  men  in  days  gone  bjr, 
not  only  for  the  quickening  of  the  Churches,  as  by  our  American  evangelui 
brother,  but  for  the  salvation  of  the  heathen,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the 
young  men,  Stanley  Smith,  Cb^rles  Studd,  Montagu  Beauchamp,  andothen. 

Tliey  have  taught  the  Chuich  and  the  world,  and  they  are 
^^^^^'^^teaching  the  heathen   who  wait  to  become  members  (rf  the 

Church  of  the  living  God,  yea,  they  have  compelled  men  to  see 
that  there  is  a  power  far  greater  than  that  of  mei-e  intellect-,  far  beyond 
the  grandeur  of  position  which  men  are  seeking  for  themselves  to-day,  that 
there  is  a  something  which  God  alone  can  give,  and  it  is  the  power  of  Gcd 
unto  salvation,  which  is  found  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  when  it  is 
preached  by  men  who  are  quickened  and  called  by  God  the  Holy  Ghost 
Himself — and  it  is  this  that  we  are  looking  for.  As  we  look  down  upon 
gatherings  like  this,  we  ask,  "  What  might  not  be  done  for  the  evangelising 
of  the  world  if  the  whole  audience  were  stirred  with  a  true  Missionary 
spirit  ?  "  But  Satan  is  among  us,  and  saying  to  each  particular  soul,  **  There 
is  surely  nothing  great  that  thou  couldst  do."  I>ut,  as  we  look  back  upon 
history  and  ask  Avhat  has  been  done  by  individuals,  we  take  an  illusti-ation 
from  secular  history.  In  the  great  Indian  Mutiny,  Sir  John  Lawrence 
was  asked  by  a  certain  resident  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Punjab, 
**  What  are  your  methods  by  which  you  accomplish  such  strange  and 
wonderful  results?"  "  It  is  not  our  methods,"  he  replied,  "but  our  men." 
Aiul  tho  real  want  of  to-day  is  men  ;  me7i — quickened,  empowered  by  Gcd 
tho  Holy  Ghost,  fully  realising  their  dependence  upon  Christ,  and  with 
that  ability  which  God  bestows  upon  all  v.ho  put  their  trust  in  Him.  It 
is  not  the  rnctliods,  but  the  meiiy  who  "  tell  "  in  Missionary  work. 

We  are  asked  to-night  whether  we  are  prepared  for  a  new 
departure,  I  believe  there  are  some  new  methods  that  may  ^ell 
Notmethodibutt)e  adopted.     I  believe  we  may  well  seek  in  days  to  come 

men*  to  Send  forth  men  and  women  who  are  not  trained  at 
universities  or  ordained  by  Christian  Bishops,  but  men  and  women 
well  trained,  who  may  be  mechanics,  or  artificers,  or  shopmen, 
labouring  men  and  women ;  I  believe  that  we  may  send  forth  coloniefl 
of  Christians,  who  shall  go  into  the  midst  of  heathen  nations,  and 
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lile  they  train  them  in  secular  habits  and  customs,  while  they  truly 
^ilise  them,  should  also  preach  the  Gospel  to  them ;  people  who 
all  live  out  the  Christian  life,  and  speak  to  souls  while  building 
nses,  ploughing  the  fields,  or  staying  at  home  like  Christian 
)thers,  having  over  them  specially  ordained  Christian  ministers, 
10  shall  say,  like  the  Apostles,  "  We  will  give  ourselves  continually 
to  prayer,  and  unto  the  ministry  of  the  Word."  But  this,  perhaps, 
ing  a  new  method  to  which  many  of  us  look  forward,  let  me  say 
at  I  do  not  lean  upon  the  method ;  I  expect  no  great  result  from 
e  development  of  the  method,  though  I  hope  to  see  the  time  when 
ery  Christian  organisation  that  goes  by  the  title  of  "  Missionary 
Kiiety ''  shall  have  its  great  colonisation  schemes  in  and  out  among 
e  heathen,  such  as  those  that  I  have  referred  to.  But  I  would 
ly  have  men  and  women  go  forth  who  are  personally  consecrated 
God,  personally  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  personally  realising 
eir  vital  union  with  Jesus  Christ,  the  living  Saviour.  These  are 
e  men  we  want.  It  is  not  wit,  it  is  not  wisdom,  it  is  not  earthly 
alth;  it  is  simply  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  dwelling  in 
e  hearts  of  men  who  are  vitally  united  to  Him,  that  will  enable 
to  save  the  world,  not  in  its  entirety,  but  so  far  as  is  needful  to 
e  complete  body  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Then  the  Redeemer  will 
me,  it  may  be  in  the  midst  of  earthly  strife,  such  as  we  are  told  is 
•w  almost  looming  in  the  distance.  It  may  be,  my  brothers  and 
iters,  that  before  many  weeks  or  months  are  passed  the  great  sound 
war  will  be  raging  through  Europe.  We  are  warned  of  it  by  thoso 
10  profess  to  be  prophets  amongst  men ;  we  are  told  that  we  cannot 
»  on  long  in  the  existing  state  of  things  without  seeing  a  great 
id  mortal  strife  among  what  are  called  the  civilised  and  even 
e  Christian  nations  of  the  earth.  Be  it  so ;  but  if  that  be  the 
elude  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  if  that  be  the  great  warning  cry 
at  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ  is  at  hand,  I  dare  to 
k,  as  one  who  has  his  share  of  work  in  this  city,  I  dare  preparinf  to 
ask  my  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  Are  you  prepared  meetchrut 
meet  Him  who  shall  come  as  the  Prince  of  peace,  and  who  in  that 
ij  shall  give  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  to  those  who  have  faithfully 
ned  Him  in  paving  the  way  for  His  glorious  advent  ? — I  ask  you, 
re  you  ready  to  meet  your  Lord  in  that  day  when  it  vrill  not  be  the 
lestion  of  your  membership  of  this  or  that  Church,  or  of  a  great 
•Uective  body,  that  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  but 
|ien  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  look  upon  each  individual  soul,  and 
ill  say,  "  What  hast  thou  done  ?  "  Are  you  prepared  to  meet  your 
^rd  and  to  hand  to  Him  the  five  talents,  the  two  talents,  the 
^e  talent,  according  as  He  may  have  been  pleased  to  endow  you, 
d  to  say,  "  Lord,  Thy  five  talents  have  gained  five  other  talents ; " 
•  "  Thy  pound  hath  gained  ten  pounds ; "  and  to  hear  from  Him 
*t  blessed  word,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser\ant,  enter  thou 
o  thejoyofthyLord"? 
Ahj  beloved,  this  is  not  a  night  in  which  we  are  called  to  give 
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Missionary  details.  Each  heart,  each  mind,  each  head,  perhaps,  is 
just  strained  to-night  with  all  that  it  has  heard,  and  we  are  feeling 
the  impulse  of  something  more  that  is  really  needed ;  and  it  is  just 
this — ^the  pressure  outwards.  The  pressure  inward  has  been  very 
great,  and  we  have  been  condensing,  as  it  were,  and  closing  up  the 
ranks  of  the  Church  of  God — condensing  into  the  brains  and  hearts 
of  the  Church  all  the  glad  tidings  of  what  God  has  wrought;  bat 
beyond  this  there  is  now  the  question  of  dispersion,  dissemination. 
God  looks  upon  this  audience  to-night,  and  says.  There  is  no  saying 
Bight  viewi  "^hat  might  be  done  by  the  men  and  women  here  if  each 
of  life,  single  soul  were  to  realise  this, — "  alive  unto  God  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord ; "  and  reckoning  myself,  as  the  Apostle  bids 
me,  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  and  committed  wholly  unto  Christ,  I  am 
henceforth  consecrated  to  my  Master's  service."  "  To  me  to  live  is 
Christ,"  then  "  to  die  will  be  gain." 

How  we  hug  and  cherish  thissjittle  span  of  mortal  life,  as  if  it 
were  all  that  we  had  to  look  to !  How  utterly  contrary  to  the  creed 
we  hold,  is  the  practical  life  of  the  majority  of  Christians !  We  talk 
of  the  eternal,  we  talk  of  the  glory,  we  talk  of  the  second  coming  of 
our  Lord,  to  take  to  Himself  His  great  power,  and  to  reign ;  and  I 
humbly  ask  now,  in  my  last  moment,  how  much  do  we  prove  that  we 
believe  it  ?  How  much  are  you  living  as  if  you  expected  the  coming 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  it  might  be  to-night,  to  take  account  with 
you,  and  to  settle  for  all  that  you  have  done  and  been  for  Him  ?  Oh ! 
in  the  view  of  that  great  day,  in  the  view  of  the  time  when  all  earthly 
wealth,  all  earthly  links,  all  earthly  homes,  all  earthly  property, 
possession,  and  power,  will  sink  away  to  less  than  nothing,  I  ask  you 
now,  in  God's  name,  to  make  a  new  departure  from  this  night,  in 
regard  to  the  privilege  of  Missionary  work ;  and,  as  you  bow  your 
knee  to-night  in  silent  prayer  alone  with  God,  or  in  united  prayer, 
hand  in  hand  with  wife  or  husband,  with  sister  or  brother,  as 
Christian  people  should  be  knit  in  home  life,  say  before 
'  God,  as  if  you  had  never  heard  the  call  before :  "  0,  Lord, 
if  Thou  hast  separated  me,  as  Thou  didst  separate  Barnabas  and  Paul 
of  old,  to  the  work  which  Thou  hast  in  pressing  forward  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  Lord,  take  me ;  Lord,  keep  me ;  Lord,  use  me  ;  Lord,  bless 
me ;  and  to  Thee,  and  Thee  alone,  shall  be  all  the  glory,  all  the  praise, 
and  all  the  honour,  henceforth  and  for  evermore.     Amen." 

Eev.  William  M.  Taylor,  D.D.  (New  York) :  My  Lord,  and  Christian 
friends, — In  rising  to  speak  on  the  topic  of  the  evening,  there  comes 
vividly  to  me  the  recollection  of  an  illustration  used  by  a  dear  friend 
of  mine,  who  only  last  winter  passed  to  his  reward,  in  one  of  the  most 
glowing  Missionary  addresses  I  ever  listened  to.  He  told  us  that  on 
one  occasion  Michael  Angelo  went  into  a  classroom  to  examine  the 
works  of  his  students,  making  a  pencil  mark  here,  and  another  there. 
At  length  he  came  to  one  piece  of  work  which,  in  many  respects,  was 
very  good,  but  it  was  crowded  and  narrow,  and  over  it  he  wrote  the 
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one  word  "  amplins  " — ^wider.  So,  I  think,  during  recent  years  our 
great  Lord  and  Master,  Jesus  Christ,  has,  through  the  c^uto 
(^ening  of  new  countries  to  the  entrance  of  the  Gospel,  widwpiMfc 
through  the  large  facilities  which  we  have  for  carrying  on  Missionary 
enterprise,  and  especially  latterly,  through  the  almost  unprecedented 
number  of  those  who  are  offering  themselves  for  work  on  the  foreign 
field,  written  "amplius"  over  our  work — wider,  wider;  and  the 
vord  has  been  particularly  emphasised  by  the  proceedings  of  this 
Conference. 

The  question  before  us  this  evening  shapes  itself  thus  to  me,  as 
tie  minister  of  a  Home  Church :  What  is  required  by  the  Churches  at 
kome,  in  order  that  we  should  obey  this  call  to  advance  TheHoma 
all  along  the  line,. in  order  that  we  should  respond  to  the  cimroii'i  tpwiiai 
lords  which  God  is  addressing  to  us,  as  He  did  to  Moses :  "^ 
'^ Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  go  forward"?  And, 
fizst  of  all,  I  would  answer  that  question  by  saying  that  we  need,  in 
the  Home  Churches,  a  more  intense  feeling,  a  deeper  intensity  of  love 
to  the  personal  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  all  our  membership.  We  must 
go  back,  my  Lord,  if  we  would  go  forward ;  we  must  get  to  first 
pbciples,  and  we  must  get  to  the  Cross  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  our  hearts  may  be  set  aglow  more  than  ever  with  love  to  Him. 
Everything  depends  upon  the  motive ;  and  I  am  profoundly  convinced 
that  we  dwarf,  many  a  time,  even  our  best  works  by  doing  them  from 
the  lower  than  the  higher  motives.  The  force  of  the  water  depends 
on  the  height  from  which  it  descends — the  head,  as  we  call  it.  I 
iemember,when  I  was  a  minister  in  Liverpool,  that  one  afternoon  a 
fire  broke  out  in  one  of  the  loftiest  places  in  one  of  the  cotton  ware- 
hooses  along  the  docks.  The  fire  brigade  was  soon  upon  the  scene, 
and  everything  was  done  to  extinguish  the  fire ;  but  when  they  put 
the  hose  upon  the  hydrants,  ah  me !  there  was  not  force  enough  to 
take  the  water  up  where  the  fire  was.  And  thus  it  has  been  many 
times  with  Christians  and  their  Church  work.  We  have  not  drawn 
ttft  water  from  the  highest  source ;  we  have  not  taken  our  motive 
power  fit)m  the  love  of  Christ.  The  power  of  Christianity  centres  in 
the  person  of  its  Lord,  and  the  Christian  motive  that  is  strongest  and 
^"^OBt  powerful  always  is  "  for  My  sake." 

^  I  emphasise  this  especially  here  because  of  the  inventiveness  and 

^''ginality  of  love.    There  are  two  records  in  the  Gospel  which  are  to 

fliy  mind  very  suggestive.     There  are  two  anointings;  lore,  lu arijia- 

^®  by  the  unnamed  woman,  and  the  other  by  Mary  at  •lity^ndpowar. 

^tJiMiy.    There  is  no  record  at  all  that  Mary  of  Bethany  knew  of 

^^  other  anointing.     It  seems  to  me  that  each  woman  acted  on  the 

^^pting  and  impulse  of  her  own  heart.     Love  sought  to  express 

J-*?lf  in  a  way  that  was  peculiar  to  her.     These  are  the  only  two 

JWiigg  of  the  kind  told  us  in  the  whole  Gospel  narrative.      Now, 

I  ^i^Xaintain  that  if  we  are  to   have   originality  and   inventiveness 

^  Hew  methods,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  we  have  to  go  back  and 

fi^^  a  new  and  intenser  love  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    There  is 
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nothing  so  original  as  love ;  there  is  nothing  so  inventive  as  love ; 
there  is  nothing  so  enduring  as  love.  It  is  better  to  do  a  thing  from 
the  sense  of  duty  than  not  to  do  it  at  all ;  but  duty  is  a  stem  thing, 
duty  can  be  satisfied.  The  dying  Admiral  said :  "  Thank  God,  I  have 
done  my  duty."  The  loving  Christian,  after  he  has  done  all  that  he 
can,  says,  "  I  am  an  unprofitable  servant."  There  is  the  difference 
between  the  two.  If,  then,  we  would  have  a  new  advance  we  must 
go  backward  ;  we  must  have  a  new  and  intenser  personal  love  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  our  hearts.  "  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth 
us,"  says  St.  Paul ;  and  again,  "  He  who  loved  me,  and  gave  Himself 
for  me."  No  mere  love  of  Christ  in  general  will  do;  it  must 
take  the  lens  of  appropriating  faith,  and  focus  with  love  in  upon 
our  own  hearts  in  one  bright  burning  spot,  until  there  shall  be  love 
kindled  into  a  Same  there ;  then  the  expulsive  power  of  the  new 
affection  will  exclude  from  the  heart  love  of  monej,  love  of  ease,  love 
of  place,  of  prominence  of  position,  and  we  shall  seek  only  to  express 
the  ardour  and  intensity  of  our  affection  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

In  the  second  place,  I  say,  if  we  are  to  make  this  advance,  the 

Churches  need  a  deeper  sense  of  individual  responsibility  among  their 

The  ooipd   Hiembcrs  for  the  conversion  of  the  world.     I  take  it,  that 

fttnut.  the  Apostle  Paul  was  the  greatest  of  mere  human  Mis- 
sionaries. If  you  compare  the  condition  of  the  world  at  the  time  ol 
his  martyrdom  with  its  condition  at  the  time  of  his  conversion,  I  think 
it  would  not  be  wrong  to  say  that  no  mere  man  was  ever  honoured 
by  God  to  do  so  much  for  the  Church  and  for  the  world  as  the  Apostle 
Paul  was  honoured  to  do.  Antioch,  Ephesus,  Philippi,  Thessalonica, 
Corinth,  Athens,  Rome,  all  came  under  the  sweep  of  his  influence, 
and  received  the  stamp  of  his  work.  There  are  two  passages  in  his 
writings  which  seem  to  me  to  explain  very  clearly  how  it  came  about 
that  he  did  so  much.  The  first  is  this,  "  We  are  allowed  of  God  to  be 
put  in  trust  with  the  Gospel."  He  regarded  himself  as  a  trustee  :  he 
had  received  the  Gospel  not  only  to  keep  it  pure,  but  to  hold  it  forth ; 
not  for  himself,  but  to  tell  it  abroad, — to  tell  it,  as  we  have  been 
singing,  to  all  around ;  and  he  was  determined  that  he  would  not  be 
faithless  to  that  trust.  We  have  had  many  defalcations  in  matters 
Moretacredthanof  pecuniary  trust  OH  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic;  and 

money,  they  are  not  unknown,  I  suppose,  on  this  side.  We  have 
had  many  severe  condemnations  in  the  public  prints,  and  among  the 
members  of  the  Christian  Church,  about  our  defaulters;  but,  oh 
brethren,  it  occurs  to  me  often  as  I  hear  these  things,  that  out  of  our 
own  mouths  we  may  be  condemned  for  our  faithlessness  to  the  trust 
which  God  has  committed  to  us  in  regard  to  our  fellow  men.  We 
have  the  Gospel,  not  to  keep  it,  but  to  spread  it  abroad.  You 
remember  the  story  of  Essex  and  the  ring,  which  he  received  from 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  which  he  sent  to  her  through  the  hands  of  a 
certain  countess,  who,  however,  kept  it  back.  Shall  we  play  that 
part  with  the  Gospel  that  God  has  given  to  us  to  give  to  our  fellow 
men  ? 
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In  the  stirring  history  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters  there  is  a  very 
iihrilling  story  told  regarding  Captain  John  Paton.    After  he  had 
been  apprehended,  he  was  being  led  to  Edinburgh  for  trial     Ap«rdon 
ind  execution,  and  by  the  way  he  was  met  by  one  who  had    kept  back. 
been  his  companion  in  arms  in  Germany  under  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
His  companion  said  to  him,  "  Are  you  there  ?    I  will  write  to  the 
King  and  get  a  pardon  for  you."    Paton  said, "  Ah,  you  won't  get  one 
far  me,  I'm  afraid."    ''  Well,"  said  the  other,  "  if  I  do  not,  I  will 
lerer  draw  sword  for  his  Majesty  again."     He  made  intercession,  and 
be  got  the  pardon,  which  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  but  was  held  back  by 
fhe  "Lords  of  the  Congregation  " ;  and  Paton  went  to  the  scaffold.   Now 
joa  brand  that,  and  you  do  so  honestly  and  righteously ;  but  what  are 
we  better  if  we  stand  between  Jehovah  and  His  great  message  of 
mercy  to  mankind,  and  decline  to  pass  it  on  to  those  who  are  to  be 
delivered  thereby  ?    The  other  text  to  which  I  referred  is 
this,  "  I  am  a  debtor,  both  to  the  Jew  and  to  the  Greek,    **" 
both  to  the  wise  and  the  unwise."    Paul  a  debtor  to  the  Greek ! 
Wbat  for  ?    Not  for  anything  he  had  received  from  them.     No,  but 
for  that  which  he  had  received  from  God  on  their  behalf,  and  wherever 
be  went  it  was  his  purpose  and  determination  to  pay  that  debt. 
No  matter  whom  he  met,  he  wished  to  pay  his  debt  to  him,  on  the 
bill  of  Mars  in  Athens,  and  in  the  school  of  one  Tyrannus  in  Ephesus ; 
yea,  he  did  not  think  it  beneath  him  to  labour  for  Onesimus,  the 
runaway  slave,  or  the  soldier  that  was  fastened  to  the  other  ToChiirtMid 
end  of  his  chain ;  he  was  always  seeking  to  pay  that  debt,       ■*«• 
It  was  a  matter  of  honesty  with  Paul,  and  so  it  ought  to  be  with  us. 
You  and  I  have  to  rise  to  the  zeal  of  the  Apostle  in  this  regard. 
We  are  just  as  much  put  in  trust  with  the  Gospel  for  our  fellow  men 
*«  he  was,  and  we  are  just  as  really  debtors  as  he  was.     We  owe  the 
debt  primarily  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  that  which  we  owe  Him 
He  has  made  over  to  our  fellow  men,  and  He  asks  us  to  pay  it  to 
ttem ;  and  we  are  both  dishonest  to  them  and  unfaithful  to  Him  if 
^6  forbear. 

^  Somo  hundred  years  ago,  when  wheeled  carriages  were  unknown  in 
*^tland,  it  was  the  habit  of  the  farmers  there  to  take  their  corn  to  the 
^  in  sacks  laid  over  the  back  of  a  horse.  A  venerable  farmer 
*®  going  in  that  way  to  a  mill  with  a  sack  of  grain  upon  the  ""  *  ^* 
°*'S€'s  back ;  the  road  was  rough  and  stony,  and  the  animal  stumbled,  and 
*®  sack  fell  down.  The  old  man  had  the  weight  of  seventy  years  on  his 
^Ovilders,  and  he  could  not  lift  the  sack,  and  he  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
y-^nd-by  he  saw  a  nobleman,  who  lived  in  a  castle  hard  by,  come  riding 
^^g>  aud  he  thought  to  himself,  "  I  cannot  venture  to  ask  him."  He, 
^^•ever,  was  a  nobleman  by  a  higher  patent  even  than  that  of  i*oyalty ; 
^^  when  he  saw  the  plight  of  the  honest  farmer  he  at  once  dismounted, 
^^  said,  "Here,  John,  let  me  help  you."  And  between  the  two,  they 
^Xiaged  to  get  the  sack  on  the  animaVs  back.  The  farmer,  who  Avas 
^^bleman,  although  he  did  wear  a  Kilmarnock  bonnet,  took  the  bonnet 
"^^  his  head  and  said,  "  Please,  your  lordship,  how  shall  I  over  thank 
'^'U.  for  this  great  kindness  1 "     *'  Very  easily,  John,"  said  the  nobleman ; 
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^  whenever  joa  see  another  man  needing  tgot  hdp  as  msA  as  jaa  needo 
mine  joAt  now,  help  him,  and  that  will  he  helping  me."  "Saw  wait  for  tb 
application.  Yon  ftand  and  look  at  the  Lord  Jesoa  Christ  on  the  oqh 
and  Toti  are  amazed ;  jon  are  '*  lost  in  wonder,  lofie,  and  praisey"  and  jm 
HAjf ''  What  bhall  I  render  unto  Thee  for  all  Thy  henefits  towards  met' 
Christ  points  to  the  heathen  world,  and  He  says,  ^  They  are  needing  the 
Lord  of  life  as  mach  as  yoa  did  when  I  came  here  to  die  for  yoa;  he^ 
them,  and  that  ^ill  be  thanking  Me."  Now  your  response  to  that  will  be 
yonr  personal  effort  in  this  great  and  noble  enterprise.  ^^  Help  them,  anj 
that  will  be  helping  Me." 

This  leads  me  to  gay  that  if  we  wonld  make  this  new  advance  ire 
must  have  a  larger  measure  of  liberality  than  we  have  yet  seen 
AnHni  aMdad^^ioDg  the  members  of  the  Christian  Chorch.     I  think  ire 

iaiibcniity.  are  just  at  the  beginning  of  this  matter  of  liberality  in 
the  Christian  Church.  We  have  hardly  learnt  the  alphabet  yet 
Will  you  bear  with  me  if  I  read  the  following  sentences  firom  a 
wonderful  sermon  by  Horace  Bushnell  on  "  How  to  be  a  Christian  in 
trade  "  ?  He  says,  "  The  money  power,  which  is  one  of  the  mort 
operative  and  grandest  of  all,  is  only  beginning  to  be  Christianiaed, 
though  we  have  promising  tokens  of  a  finally  complete  reduction  to 
Christ,  and  to  the  uses  of  His  kingdom.  Wl^t  we  are  waiting  for, 
and  are  longing  hopefully  to  see,  is  the  consecration  of  the  vast 
money  power  of  the  world  to  the  work  and  cause  and  kingdom  of 
Jesus  Christ,  for  that  day,  when  it  comes,  will  be  the  morning,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  new  creation.  That  tide-wave  in  the  money  power  can 
as  little  be  resisted,  when  God  brings  it,  as  the  tides  of  the  sea;  and 
like  these  also,  it  will  flow  across  the  world  in  a  day."  Oh,  for  the 
uprising  of  this  tid«  !  In  the  history  of  America  and  of  this  country 
there  have  been  many  revivals,  and  each  has  had  its  own  distinctive 
peculiarities.  There  has  been  a  revival  marked  by  attention  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Word  ;  there  has  been  a  revival  like  that  in  1858  in 
New  York,  marked  by  a  wonderful  outpouring  of  prayer.  Each  has 
had  its  own  peculiarity,     mutt  I  would  like  to  see  now  is  a  revivai 

Giving  to  b«  a  ^'^^^^  shall  be  marked  by  Christian  giving y  by  sacrifice  foi 
Mcriflce.  Christ.  I  fay  sacrifice.  Men  wait  until  the  cup  is  fall 
and  tliey  give  the  overflow  to  Christ,  and  call  that  sacrifice,  forgettinj 
that  the  whole  contents  of  the  cup  are  His.  We  hear  a  great  deal  o 
Bystematic  benevolence — I  wish  it  were  more  systematic — and  of  th 
Ix)rd'fl  portion ;  but  what  is  the  I^ord's  portion  ?  The  Old  Testameo 
tithe  ?  No,  no ;  the  New  Testament  tithe  consists  of  the  whole  te' 
parts  ;  the  New  Testament  Levites  are  the  whole  Church  ;  the  Ne** 
Testament  ])riesthood  are  the  universal  priesthood  of  believers  ;  an 
the  New  Testament  tithe  is  all  that  a  man  has.  So  let  us  look  8 
ourselves  as  stewards. 

Then  I  wanted  to  say,  further,  that  we  need  a  new  spirit  of  prayc 
among  us.     John  Foster  said,  "When  I  shall  see  Christians  all  ove 

A  new  spirit  ^^  world  resolvcd  to  prove  what  shall  be  the  eflicacy  c 

©f  prayer,    praycr  for  the  conversion  of  the  world,  I  shall  begin  t 
Hunk  that  the  millennium  is  at  the  door.^    Oh^  for  this  spirit  c 
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prayer.  And  if  yon  want  to  know  what  to  pray  for,  let  me  ask  you 
to  pray  espcially  and  peculiarly  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  When  the  tide 
nses  it  lifts  up  everything  that  floats  upon  its  bosom,  and  when  the 
Spirit  comes  into  the  Church  it  will  lift  up  everything  that  is  in 
the  Church  along  with  it.  The  baptism  of  fire — ah,  it  is  easy  to 
gpeak  about  it,  but  are  you  ready  to  receive  it  ?  For  that  baptism 
boms  while  it  blesses,  and  bums  in  order  to  bless ;  and  because  I 
think  we  are  not  ready  to  receive  it  for  its  burning  properties,  it  is 
that  we  are  so  little  blessed  with  it.  G-od  has  opened  our  hearts,  and 
no  matter  what  chaff  is  in  them,  it  will  be  burnt  up,  if  we  may  be 
only  energised  by  that  gracious  Spirit.  I  think  now  of  a  marvellous 
illustration  in  Dr.  WilUam  Arthur's  grand  book,  "  The  Tongue  of 
Ere."  Every  one  who  has  read  it  will  anticipate  me.  There  is  a 
fsrtress,  and  there  is  an  army  about  to  take  it.  How  are  they  going 
to  take  it  ?  They  will  batter  down  the  walls.  Yes,  but  what  with  ? 
"With  cannon.  Ah,  but  there  is  no  power  in  the  cannon ;  a  child  may 
ride  upon  it ;  it  is  an  innocent,  harmless-looking  thing.  But  there 
IB  the  ball.  Yes,  the  ball  may.  weigh  a  good  many  pounds ;  but  there 
is  no  power  in  that  unless  you  lift  it.  Ah,  but  there  isTheUptUmof 
the  powder.  Well,  yes ;  but  there  is  no  power  in  that  if  *»^ 
JDu  scatter  it  about.  But  take  that  powerless  powder,  and  put  it 
into  the  powerless  cannon,  and  put  in  the  powerless  ball,  and  ram 
them  in ;  then  one  spark  of  fire,  and  the  powder  is  a  flash  of  light- 
ning, and  the  ball  a  thunderbolt,  that  goes  with  resistless  impact 
against  the  walls.  Beloved  brethren,  we  have  already  all  that  we 
need  of  organisation  for  the  conversion  of  the  world ;  we  need  only 
Uie  baptism  of  fire.  "  God  be  merciful  unto  us,  and  bless  us  " — that 
18  our  prayer — "  that  so  Thy  way  may  be  known  upon  earth,  and  Thy 
Baving  health  unto  all  nations." 

Eev.  E.  E.  Jenkins  (Secretary,  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society)  :  My 
I^rd  Bishop, — It  is  a  fitting  thing  that  the  subject  upon  which  several 
of  U8  have  engaged  to  speak  this  evening  is  to  occupyxhetettimoixyof 
the  last  but  one  of  the  larger  evening  sessions  of  them^y  ^toewei. 
Conference.     We  are  called  to  afiirm  the  duty  of  the  Church  in 
J^lation  to  the  great  Missionary  enterprise,  and  if  I  can  gather  any- 
thing from  the  spirit  of  this  meeting  you  will  be  prepared  to  aflSrm 
it;  and,  let  me  add,  you  will  aflSrm  it  under  new  responsibilities. 
J^tiring  the  sessions  which  have  already  been  held  we  have  had  brought 
J^ore  us  the  great  Missionary  world  in  larger  outline  and  in  fuller 
*^ctail  than  we  have  ever  seen  it  before.    That  which  St.  John  saw  in 
apocalyptic  vision  we  have  witnessed  in  historic  and  inpresent  review, — 
nations,  and  kindreds,  and  peoples,  aud  tongues  marching  on  the  high 
J'pad  of  inquiry  and  experience  towards  the  goal  of  Christ,  who  is 
•^  end  and  consummation  of  humanity.     It  has  been  proved  by  an 
^^^Umulation  of  testimony,  and  by  a  course  of  argument  that  could 
j^ly  be  furnished  firom  the  materials  of  Missionary  history, — that  as 
"^e  is  but  one  Lord,  there  is  but  one  faith,  that  Christianity  is  not 
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only  on  the  whole  the  best  religion  offered  to  the  world,  but  that  the 
is  none  other  given  among  men  that  can  occupy  a  place  among  tl 
permanent  forces  of  regeneration. 

Let  me  take,  for  a  moment,  the  beliefs  and  the  moralities 
the  East.  These  have  been  subjected,  my  Lord,  during  this  Co- 
ference,  not  merely  to  philosophical  investigation,  but  to  anoth 
test  equally  important  for  the  attainment  of  a  just  decisioi 
the  test  of  accomplished  results.  Their  origin  for  the  most  part 
anterior  to  the  time  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  we  have  asked  tl 
question.  What  have  these  ancient  beliefs  done  for  the  peoples  th< 
have  governed  during  a  rule  of  three  thousand  years?  Witnesa 
have  come  to  us  from  every  presidency  of  India,  from  nearly  ever 
province  of  China,  from  the  islands  of  Japan.  I  say  "  witnesses  "j- 
I  do  not  mean  travellers  ;  I  do  not  mean  men  who  mark  for  descrip 
tion  fleeting  aspects  of  the  country  and  populations  through  whicJ 
they  hasten,  and  whose  accounts  are  always  insuflicient  and  frequently 
ThatfaiM  ^^islcading ; — I  mean  Missionaries,  residents,  men  wh< 
ztUgiona  art  h.ive  adopted  the  country  in  which  they  labour,  men  wb( 
p«^"^*^  have  mastered  the  language  of  the  people,  men  who  hav< 
become  familiar  with  the  entire  structure  of  their  social  and  religion 
life ;  and  these  men,  widely  differing  from  each  other,  as  the  dis 
cussions  have  shown  plainly  enough,  as  to  the  moral  or  literary  vala< 
of  the  writings  in  which  the  native  faiths  are  formulated,  declare  vitl 
one  voice  that  these  religions  have  practically  left  their  follower 
"  without  God  and  without  hope  in  the  world." 

Do  not  mistake  me.  I  am  not  narrow  because  I  am  a  MissioBarj 
The  question  is  not  whether  truth  may  not  be  found  in  the  speca 
lative  musings  of  Vedic  hymns,  or  Divine  wisdom  in  a  Talmud  proverl 
or  a  high  morality  in  the  ethics  of  Confucius.  The  earliest  thinker 
of  the  world  dwelt  hard  by  the  fount  of  inspiration,  and  it  would  t 
a  wonder  to  miss  truth  rather  than  to  find  it  in  the  meditations  ( 
the  Elders  of  the  world.  There  is  a  natural  Sinai  in  every  man 
breast,  proclaiming  "  Thou  shalt,"  or  "  Thou  shalt  not,"  albeit  th 
.  characters  are  faintly  traced ;  but  in  those  old  times  thei 

^  *°'  were  men  who  gave  a  lifetime  to  the  study  of  them  in  tl 
absence  of  direct  revelation ;  and  they  read  them  with  singulj 
clearness,  and  interpreted  them,  if  jiot  with  accuracy,  yet  wit 
explicitness.  But  this  is  our  point,  and  we  do  not  intend  to  mo^ 
from  it ;  they  do  not  comprise,  and  they  are  not  portions  of,  thj 
distinct  and  complete  message  which  was  delivered  to  mankind  i 
Christ,  and  provided  and  intended  to  supersede  them  all. 

Old  faiths  prevailed  in  classic  Greece  and  Rome  in  our  Lord 
day.  At  that  time  there  were  the  ancient  faiths  that  are  sti 
Not  to  be  extant  in  India  and  in  China ;  and  yet  Jesus,  with  a  perfe< 
improved  knowledge  of  what  they  had  done  and  could  do,  sent  fort 
but  .uppunted.  jjjg  disciples,  not  to  improve  them,  not  to  fill  up  the  gaf 
that  yawned  between  the  truths  they  unquestionably  possessed,  bi 
to  suppu  nt  their  names  by  His  name,  their  doctrine  by  His  doctrin 
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hcir  po^er  by  His  supremacy ;  to  affirm  in  every  place  and  to  every 
ireature  that  from  henceforth,  whoever  might  have  gone  before,  He 
IBS  the  Way,  and  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.  The  Missionary  enter- 
prise is  based  upon  one  revelation,  and  upon  the  understanding 
fliat  the  world  is  perishing  for  lack  of  it.  And  if  you  want  to  know 
that  ^^ perishing"  means,  the  Missionaries  will  tell  you ;  they  will 
tdl  you  that  for  nations  it  means  drift;  for  the  individual 
Inind,  despair.  They  have  not  reasoned  this  out,  because  they 
We  not  philosophers — the  best  of  them  are  not,  at  any  rate.    They 

be  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  conditions  they  describe.  We  take 
stand,  my  Lord,  upon  the  testimonies  and  experience  of  these 
[Iritnesses,  who  tell  us  that  no  other  religion  save  that  of  Christ  is 
[doing  at  this  time  any  regenerating  work  whatever  for  the  world : 
^tlftt  no  non-Christian  belief  has  been  found  growing  oniy  one  faith 
^to  vigour  and  efficacy,  or  showing  the  faintest  promise  '«» the  world. 
W  advancement.  During  the  last  fifty  years,  modem  travel  has 
discovered  new  peoples,  but  of  the  races  which  the  geographer 
Jbas  brought  to  light,  not  one  was  found  rising  when  he  discovered 
:it;  they  were  all  found  descending,  and  their  further  decadence  can 
ODiy  be  arrested  by  the  uplifting  power  of  Him  who  was  crucified, 
bat  is  now  enthroned  to  draw  all  men  unto  Himself. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  proposition,  that  there  is  one  faith.  Why? 
Because  the  adversaries  of  Christ — and  they  were  never  so  active  as  they 
aie  just  at  this  time — consider  that  by  making  the  Christian  faith  one  of 
•everal,  and  the  virtue  and  power  of  Christianity  one  of  degree,  they  impair 
the  claim  of  its  Divine  authority,  and  the  argument  for  its  universal 
^^ecessity.  And  what  do  they  do  with  its  miracles  ?  Well,  they  classify 
^ese  with  those  fictions  of  superstition  which  they  tell  us — we  did  not 
oiow  it  before — have  grown  up  with  all  ancient  forms  of  religious 
^ef.  This  is  the  modem  anti-Christ,  and  no  blight  more  destructive 
'^  fall  upon  the  Missionary  sentiment  of  this  country  than  the  misgivings, 
^^  suspicions,  and  the  unrest  created  by  the  speculations  of  the  Agnostic 
^OoL  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  state  it  as  my  firm  conviction  aftet 
**>ie  years  of  pubHc  experience  and  private  examination  and  study— 
^d    I  believe  the   opinion   is  shared   by  a   large   majority  Heatheniam 

this  Conference — that  the  future   safety  of  the  Church  theecandaiof 
'Ponds  upon  her   Missionary  advancement.     The  condition   c^*«'i»»i*y* 

"the  heathen  world  is  the  scandal  that  overshadows  the  fame  of  Jesuit 

*^  honour  of  the  Master  is  bound  up  with  the  obedience  of  His  conmiand 

^Sisciple  all  nations,  and  the  adversary  turns  round  and  says, — and  he 

well  say  it, — "  Where  is  the  *  All  power '  upon  which  the  conamand 

originally  founded  ?  "     It  is  an  awful  question  put  to  us  at  this  day. 

^And  we  may  ask  another  question  :  '*  What  is  the  explanation  of  the 
^orance  even  of  His  name  on  the  part  of  the  millions  whom  He  redeemed 

iis  life,  and  for  whom  He  departed  to  prepare  a  place  in  the  heavens 
*^Tel  He  tasted  death  for  every  man,  and  every  man  should  know 
»  He  commanded  that  every  man  should  know  it.  Why  has  He 
'^towed  upon  the  Church  the  endowment  of  languages,  and  the  inspira- 
^^  of  a  mighty  utterance  ?  Why  has  He  entrusted  to  His  witnesses  the 
"'^at  gift  of  prayer  and  of  intercession?    Why  has  He  provided  for  the        . 
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leadei'c  of  tbt?  j»eo}»le  liie  b7>iT-it  of  vi^^dom  and  understandin';.  ti*e  snint  rf  f  ^ 
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I  uf  uii^-iii.  lilt'  Kj»irii  nf  kTiOwl'-dsrt'  and  of  the  f«n  of  tiit  lard! 
Wiiv  lia*  He  cjiiTiirtecI  Tiit  t.-oi:it;-Tsif>ii  of  H'lh  name  iritL  tiic  nblii^staoBS 


SakuDuidbanity  one  tei*  nif .  and  exjiett  nit  to  believe  it,  ibui  il  tiie  GburcLluks 

■pnnciroB     bei'X;  fiiltiifiiJ  to  tb»-*Kt'  j:i-eat  powers-  and  ojijiortunitieK.  liew 

AMdCiiuroLi*.  ^vouid  Lii\kr  l*eeL  one  Liien  faiiL  left  to-duv  V     1  ueverbeu-a 

refwtnce  to  ibe  M'.«buu:uiedaTi  n-eed  and  MosJem  lastorr  "wichatit  dmne. 

'Jliat  LisUTv  is  the  luijtres:  unci  foulest  Mot  upon  the  cai-eer  of  liht  Ohndi. 

tlie  Mottltin  pi'irtr  cvaU  iirrcr  hu^t  ariacn  in  thi  day  if  of  a  limnp  Chvnk, 
Aiiti-<.'iyi>>^'^.  ""'i^^t  are  tb*  y  v  Tbey  a:*  tbe  Fpawn  of  degenerated  Ghmries. 
And  ibasfc  of  us  wbo  aiv  found  mouniing  tc»-day  over  subtle  farmg  of  anti- 
Cbiifetian  tpwulali'jn  i>*.^ne:r^tin;^  our  lit-erature,  and  penetratinir  our 
faojUiee!,  n.ubt  do  bomeiLlLg  else  and  Bcmetbing  better  tbiai  znonn  and 
iaJJk  alxiut  it. 

We  mujrt  arise,  my  Lord,  as  you  have  stated,  and  as  my  brotier 
wbo  followed  Las  exlicrt^d  uc^  nobly  to-nigbt,  we  mnrt  arise  as  the 
living  disciples  <'f  OJ^i^t.  and  in.^i?t  upon  a  new  depart.nre  in  31is- 
eionary  tfi'ort.  We  mutt  take  iK)«se.s?ion  of  tbe  world  in  the  name  of 
Him  to  whom  years  and  ages  ago  it  was  given  as  an  inheritance. 


for  tiie  <>'}j!jrcbej-  to  move.  SVe  do  not  underestimate  the  local  agencies 
of  Jloijj';  Miv-ions  ;  but  we  place  no  ultimate  value  on  Home  Missions, 
ezci^pt  in  ho  far  as  tlj'rv  are  parts  of  a  Fcbeme  for  the  salvation  of  the 
VM-HiMioDtjT  ^'*^''''^'  '^^^^'  Churches  at  home,  with  all  their  wealth, 
cbu/cLet       \\y\v   liU'raiure,   and   their  prettige,   cannot    stand  as 

Mtcbriirti«>«  isr.lat^^d  fortresses  of  truth,  if  they  hck  the  Missionary 
ftviden<re  of  llicir  divinity.  Africa  is  theirs,  China  is  theirs,  India  is 
tbi'ifH  :  if  tlj'-y  allow  tbetie  nations  to  die  under  their  hands  for  lack 
of  knowb^rlg*;,  how  dare  tbey  vindicate  their  right  to  be  called  the 
i)\\\\rv\ii'^.  of  Cljrifrt  ?  Tbrty  arc  not  the  Churches  of  Christ  unless  they 
iir«  lioniiualfri  by  the  Mis.sionary  spirit  of  Christ.  And  let  me  say, 
that  tb<*  JfoHie  organ is'it ions  will  not  live  if  tbey  are  not  strictly  and 
juainly  MiKHJonary  in  their  character.  There  is  an  insidious  infi- 
delity advan^'ing  upon  us,  the  i)oslilencc  that  walketh  in  darkness, 

Awftrninff  to  before  it  wa.stcs  at  noonday;  and  if  these  Home  Churches 
BMieCburohM.  want  to  escai)c  that  doom  which  fell  upon  the  once  illus- 
triouH  ChurclK'S  of  Asia  Minor  and  Northern  Africa,  let  them  plant 
the  (!roHH  on  the?  liigbways  of  the  world ;  let  them  fill  other  languages 

Pin  their  own  witli  tlie  good  tidings  of  salvation;  let  them  make 
iriiitianH  and  raise  uj)  Churches  among  the  Hindus,  the  Chinese, 
d  thn  Afrii*anH,  and  tliose  new  communities  will  come  to  the  help 
tbe  Homo  Churches  when  they  arc  in  danger. 
Let  luo  Hpcak  to  Englishmen  for  the  moment.    The  Colozusta 
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of  England  do  not  weaken  the  Mother  Conntiy  by  leaving  home. 
They  are  the  Missionaries  of  her  intelligence,  of  her     j^m^ 
Wealthy  and  of  her  empire.    When  they  go  and  plant  a  Ksdoufuks  ' 
colony  they  really  plant  a  new  England ;  and  if  political     ^^J^ 
complications  should  darken  upon  us, — which  God  forbid, 
--and  if  the  old  home  should  be  threatened  with  invasion,  the  seas 
that  divide  us  from  Canada  and  Australia  would  be  alive  with  ships 
of  stalwart  sons  hastening  to  the  rescue.    And  if  Christianity  in  tlus 
country  should  be  pressed  by  the  enemies  of  the  Cross,  and  if  in 
consequence  of  certain  encumbrances,  which  during  centuries  of 
power  have  grown  up  around  her,  fettering  her  energies,  she  should 
be  unequal  to  the  contest,  then  the  young  Churches  of  the  East,  the 
children  of  her  zeal  and  sacrifice,  with  their  new  life,  their  new  litera- 
ture, and  their  new  trophies  of  success,  will  fiock  to  the  home 
standards  of  the  Cross,  and  add  to  our  other  defences  a  Missionary 
rampart,  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  be  able  to  prevail  against. 

Bev.B.Bmce,  B.B.(Congregationalist) :  My  Lord,  Christian  brethren, 
and  sisters, — I  exceedingly  regret  for  my  own  sake  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  attend  the  meetings  of  Conference,  for,  if  I  may  judge 
of  the  meetings  in  the  past  from  the  meeting  of  to-night  and  from 
all  that  I  have  seen  and  heard,  they  have  been  magnificent  and 
successful  meetings;  and  I  trust  that  they  will  encourage  the  hearts 
and  strengthen  the  hands  of  our  Missionary  brethren  abroad,  whilst 
they  strengthen  the  faith  and  destroy  the  unbelief  of  many  Christians 
at  home,  who  have  not  hitherto  been  strong  on  behalf  of  Christian 
Missions.  I  owe,  I  suppose,  the  honour  of  the  position  I  hold 
to-night  to  the  fact  that  I  am  Chairman  for  the  year  of  the 
Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales.  This  body  represents 
uprords  of  four  thousand  churches,  and  I  may  say,  my  Lord,  that 
in  all  these  churches  a  Missionary  collection,  a  Missionary  deputa- 
tion, if  not  a  Missionary  auxiliary,  is  an  essential  part  of  their 
existence;  and  we  have  recently  shown  our  high  appreciation  of 
Missionary  work  by  electing  to  the  chair  for  next  year  a  most 
distinguished  Missionary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  Griffith 
John. 

The  subject  of  this  evening  divides  itself  into  two  parts:  the 
Church's  duty,  and  the  new  departure.     Of  the  Church's  duty  the 
speakers  who  have  preceded  me  have  spoken  admirably  and  eloquently. 
There  cannot  be  two  opinions  about  the  duty  of  the  Churches.    We 
all  believe  in  theory,  that  every  Christian  man  and  every  Christian 
woman  must  be  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  and  by  the  grace  of 
God,  a  Missionary,  and  that,  therefore,  all  the  Churches  should  be 
Missionary  in  spirit;  but  whilst  that  is  the  theory  it  is  ^^m^^^^ 
yery  difficult  indeed  to  get  all  our  Churches  and  all  the  ohnrehmoft 
members  of  our  Churches  to  live  ap  to  that  duty,  to**"*"**"**^* 
realise  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  this  Missionary  work,  and 
also  to  realise,  what  is  equally  difficult  for  some  of  them  to  do,  that 
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gigantic  ad  is  the  work,  and  enonnoTis  as  is  the  di£Scnlty  connected 
with  it.  we  Lave,  throogh  the  gift  of  God,  adequate  means  and 
adequate  strength  for  the  performance  of  that  great  work  ;  for  there 
is  in  Christ  Je<us,  and  in  Uis  holy  Gospel,  the  power  of  God  to  the 
salvation  of  all  who  believe. 

Bat  it  maj  be  objected  that  many  of  the  Chnrches  at  home, 
whilst  they  recognise  the  duty,  are  without  the  means ;  many  of  the 
Free  Churches,  especially  the  small  and  weak  Churches,  which  have 
to  struggle  to  maintain  their  own  existence,  to  keep  up  their  chapeb 
and  churches,  and  ministers,  and  Sunday  schools.  Well,  I  am  of 
opinion,  my  Lord,  that  no  Church  at  home,  no  minister  at  home,  will 
lose  anything  by  what  he  gives  to  the  Missionary  cause.  You  will 
find  a  notable  illustration  of  that  principle  in  a  fact  in  modern 
history  which  I  am  old  enough  to  remember :  how  when  in  the  year 
1843  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  was  formed,  and  hundreds  of 
noble  clergymen  marched  from  the  Assembly  Hall  to  form  a  Free 
Church,  went  out  without  any  compensation,  without  manse,  without 
glebe,  without  churches,  how  they  resolved  to  keep  up  all  their 
lilissions,  and  how  noblv  the  Missionaries  threw  in  their  lot  with 
the  impoverished  Church !  Why  do  I  mention  this  ?  Because 
neither  party  ever  regretted  the  choice  that  they  made.  The  Free 
Church  found  that  she  lost  nothing  by  sustaining  the  Missionaries 
abroad :  it  only  promoted  a  Missionary  spirit,  and  a  liberal  spirit, 
amongst  the  churches  at  home. 

As  to  the  new  departiue  I  must  confess  that  when  I  saw  it  on  the 
programme,  and  saw  that  it  was  to  be  brought  forward  on  the  evening  on 
which  I  was  to  speak,  it  seemed  to  me  a  most  remarkable  nemesis,  because 
I  have  been  regarded  in  our  denomination  as  one  of  the  most  old-fashioned 
and  conservative  of  theologians,  and  that  I  should  be  put  up  to  speak 
about  the  new  departure  seemed  to  me  almost  an  absurdity.     So  mudi  so 
that  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary,  and  asked  him  what  was  meant  by  it.     I  was 
not,  however,  very  much  alarmed.     I  did  not  think  it  was  at  all  likely 
that  there  would  be  any  very  serious  departure  from  the  old  paths  and 
methods  of  operation  originated.     Still  more,  I  knew  it  was  a  Missionary 
Conference,  and  I  believed  that  there  are  no  Christians  who  have  stronger 
faith  than  Missionaries.     I  knew  that  they  were  not  likely  to  depart  from 
ihrj  faith,  nnd  to  want  a  new  Bible  or  a  new  Gospel  or  a  new  religion. 
No,  thesfj  Missionaries  are  men  of  strong  faith,  or  they  would  not  have  gou9 
out,  or  if  tlicy  had  gone  out  they  would  not  have  continued  at  work.     W» 
lH»ir  of  the  romonce  of  Missions.     I  do  not  think  that  our  Missionaries 
believe  in  the  lomance  of  Missions.     They  know  that  Missionary  wor^ 
is  matter-of-fact  work.     They  go  out  to  face  tho  awful  and- 
mAiitt  of  fLot  t<Trible  facts  of  human  sin  and  human  woe,  human  despair 
and    human   misery,   and    they  meet   those   facts  with  tha 
glorious  facts  of  redemption  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  re- 
generating power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     It  is  no  romance,  it  is  a  matter 
of  fact,  and  a  matter  of  faith.     The  romance  of  Missions  is  that  of 
tho  people  who  stay  at  home,  who  dream  and  criticise,  and  even  dog- 

iise,  without  any  actual  knowledge  of  the  facts.     There  are  those 
get  their  idea  of  Missions  from  the  romances  and  novels  which  tbe^ 
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Toad  in  their  easy  chairs,  while  noble-hearted  brothers  and  sisters  are 
fighting  for  Christ  and  humanity  out  in  the  high  places  of  the  field.     I 
did  not  think,  therefore,  that  there  would  be  any  serious  departure ;  still 
I  think  the  Christian  Church  should  be  ready  to  take  a  new  departure  in 
methods  at  any  time  if  it  is  necessary  for  the  spread  of  the  Grospel.     Take 
the  position  of  St.  Paul,  who  said,  *^  I  am  all  things  to  all  men^  if  by  any 
means  I  may  save  some."     That  is  extremely  accommodating  and  con- 
ciliatory, and  everything  that  you  could  wish  in  regard  to  the  adopting  of 
new  methods ;  but,  then,  in  another  place  the  Apostle  says,  '*  If  we  or 
an  angel  from  heaven  should  preach  any  other  Gospel  than  that  which  we 
have  preached  to  you,  let  him  be  Anathema."     Here,  then,  you  perceive, 
you  have  a  man  willing  to  sacrifice  anything,  to  be  anything,  so  far  as 
methods  of  dress,  and  language,  and  forms,  were  concerned ;  but  when  it 
came  to  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God,  he  dared  not,  he  could  not, 
he  would  not  alter  it.      It  was  not  his  to  alter;  it  was  a  gift  and  a 
revelation  from  the  Father,  and  what  he  had  to  do  was  simply  to  preach 
it.   Now  that  is  the  position  of  the  Christian  Churches  of  to-day.     We 
may  alter  our  methods,  we  may  change  our  forms.     Antioch  was  a  new 
departure  from  Jerusalem.     We  may  have  changes,  but  surely  we  shall 
never  depart  from  that  old  and  glorious  Gospel,  which  was  given  to  us 
hy  Christ,  and  preached  by  His  holy  Apostles. 

There  are  some  new  departures.    I  think,  my  Lord,  that  this  Conference 
w  a  new  departure.     I  never  heard  of  anything  like  it.     I  have  heard  of 
(Bcomenical  Councils,  of  Pan-Presbyterian,  Pan- Anglican,  and 
p      Pan-Episcopalian  Conferences;  but  they  were  all  of  one  Church,  ^^^^^JJ!^, 
or  of  one  section  of  the  Church.     Now  hero  you  have,  I  under- 
^^d,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  Societies :  it  is  a  new  thing  in  the 
^rth.    Nay,  more,  I  regard  this  Conference,  solemnly,  as  a  new  departure 
^  this  way,  that  it  is  a  repetition  of  what  took  place  in  Jerusalem,  when 
there  were  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  brethren  and  sisters  who  met 
there  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Church.      Hero  we  have  one 
*iundred  and  twenty,  not  brothers  and  sisters,  but  brotherhoods  and  sister- 
^^H>d8  from  all  parts  of  the  world.     May  we  not  hope,  as  the  result  of  that, 
^^^t  there  will  be  an  equal  result  in  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  Gk)d 
^^  all  our  Missionaries  and  Ministers,  preaching  with  the  tongue  of  fire  ? 
^■^on  another  departure  has  been  mentioned  to-night,  the  employment  of 
l^edical  Missionaries.     I  think  that  is  a  most  important  matter,  and  is 
^^pable  of  wider  use.     We  have  all  the  greatest  respect  for  the  medical 
P*X>fession.      No  men  are  more  self-denying,  no  men   more 
'^idy  to  be  at  the  call  of  their  brethren  and  sisters,  even  the  ofTnte^S? 
Poorest,  at  any  hour  of  the  night,  and  in  the  coldest  night  of 
^*^ter ;  and  surely  we  shall  not  look  in  vain  to  the  young  Englishman,  or 
^%  young  Scotchman,  or  American,  who  may  have  medical  knowledge,  to 
^^lE^secrate  it  and  go  forth,  not  merely  in  the  name  of  science,  but  in  the 
*^**^ne  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  heal  the  sick  amongst  the  heathen,  whilst  others 
*^y  at  home  to  heal  the  sick  in  England. 

Then  there  is  the  larger  employment  of  women.  Whatever  may 
^  the  doubts  that  some  rather  fastidious  i>Goplo  have  about  tho 
^^tension  of  woman's  sphere  of  usefulness  in  domestic  politics,  or  in 
^^dical  science,  or  in  any  sphere  in  which  men  have  hitherto  worked 
^lone,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  Missionary  work  they  are 
^^mirably  adapted.     And  it  should  not  be  left  simply  to  the  accident 
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7'iiW«:  tLiVLui'.  -A  iij.it  V  L'.  irj-'j^  'lit  lire:  ij^  iexxiuH^  "^Tthmi maris,  "top  ip 
vui  i:.  -:i».'i?  vv\L  ;:i.i:.«  zjX  fat  LiuJ  a:  i.  X-iiSiDiiarT" .  aziL  Triir  snaLiari 
utr.L  ''A .•■..:'.  t.  ;ifr.-.'.'  ;  >i  TuVi'j'^fc  yun-  uf  lijt  vnric.  viiert  'vtimeL  axeiux 

Ak^-.  fc^iC  i  xici^t  Ks-^.  1  --  ■'.  u--.  'li*:  ij'-Oit  "viiri:  dozit-  r»;«"  2kZis  '^iuLwehrin 
s^a  «;iiv-^. :  til-  i  liL^*:  M*'L  *.:  Jiiib  iiit  ir.:€rei?i:z:r  t^dcj:  a:  X^»  iLsioc: 
fciiC  I  i:t^%  w?«."-  1.:  i'^'ui.L:*".:  u:  l>e;"rj-ji.  tijd  lihT7;^sm£.  tire  «»^^wi*l'«»w?  vnk 
Q'Jijft  t'v  t:ut  r•^."-tL  b'ji*'x,=-£  \.iii  •. '■  li*Lt:E-  iroa.  ScxJuzid.  And.  I  lieim^ 
ii  wt  «[rr-*i  w:.'i  v.!  ^'-''^'-^  Ai.i*f?-.  dt-X'^i  ii  Liriai.  ic  Titfse-  iouoL  liay 

J'ujr'-er.   J  tr-Iii:  vt  vli:   li^C'iL^t  ii^'v   derjEmrr  of  i  mat 

laixiur  t!ud  p-'v*:  7-'<^'-'---.''r  '-^*-  <i^i  tLc-e  vi:.  g-j  en  frazt  England  or 
from  Axufrrk-d  i*jT  r'.e  p'-L'jy.'rfrs  cf  trai^.  fir  c-i-nrL-ercf:.  for  curioaiy, 
or  for  th*;  j>ur]/'/^^-  of  K-.'-.-LOfr.  K'-ouId  le  CLr:?*iin  iijei.  TbET^roold 
be  a  ij ew  d'r]/<an u r 'r .  i f >:•.  e ry  P-l ^-: rh  c-.- T-iiii*  aii i  every  T'.ng''':^.c'h  creir, 
irvftry  KrjgiiiiL  fc.o!';>:r  ;.:-]  frvfrry  P'liglibL  :r:ivel>r  vere  CLrisiiiTL  tilt 
would  \/t  a  i-'rw  C'rj/;r*ur-r.  If.  JL-t-fri-d  cf  c-rrTii.g  mni  tni  brandy, 
nud  Mor^>fr,  a'iulrf::<iV:d  rj/iri^-j  a:-d  cpiTii::-.  to  tles-e  Leatltn  sborw, 
all  l)xat  y^'ir.Tf:  a :/-»!: -:.'--■].  a:--l  if  jyublic  opinion  were  tucb  that  ii  ooisld 
ii'A  b«5  dorj'f.  ihfil  voul'l  be  a  Lew  depart '»ire,  for  vLich  "we  chonld 
luly^ur  aij'l  pruv. 

In  tiiXi'-«  'A  var.  our  Kri^li-h  Government  irav  lav  its  handa 
uj/yn  the  i/iero;ijji.il';  iJeet., — aud  tLo:-e  who  own  the  vessel*.  I  suppose, 
Ouittua  'l^-'  y^'^^  olje'/t.  for  I  presume  thev  are  well  paid.  But  is 
MMAiMfK.  tljrrre  not  a  W--.-on  in  that?  If  the  Government  can  turn 
veh>-;elH  that  have  h*:frn  him  ply  instruments  of  commerce  into  instru- 
luentu  of  war — if  they  can  take  tho.-e  vessels  that  have  carried 
himply  ordinary  g<j<AU  and  ordinary  passengers,  and  make  them 
to  he  v^'hhelrf  of  war  for  the  time  luring,  is  there  not  here  a  lesson 
for  1  he  i ,'hri!:tian  <>'liun;h  ?  If  we  could  lay  hold  upon  the  merchandise 
of  Kn^(land  an<i  America  and  Ihe  continent,  writing  over  all  our 
rargoen  and  all  our  v<'h.-ol-,  *•  Holiness  to  the  Lord,"  I  can  assure  vou 
it  would  do  more  1o  (*liri>tianise  the  world  than  the  Missionaries 
IhemHf^l  vcH.  As  it  is  :it  pn-scnt,  we  have  heard  from  many  Missionaries 
that  thi're  in  no  difli^MiHy  with  which  they  have  so  seriously  to 
crnitcMid,  iliat  thcni  in  notliing  which  so  seriously  impedes  their 
work,  an  tli(i  rr/nslant  arrival  ui)on  their  shores  of  Englishmen, 
H<M>tchini'n,  and  oth<*rs,  who,  i)ror<*ssedly  Christian,  do  not  live  the 
pure,  honj'ht,  an<l  sohrr  lives  of  ('hristian  men.  Oh,  let  us  then 
wake  up  as  (Ihurrhcs  lo  our  duty  in  this  respect;  and  while  we  give 
inoni  money  and  nion^  men  let  us  try  to  make  the  conversion  and 
regeneration  of  our  own  Home  (Churches  more  real,  that  they  may 
bave  au  influence  ux>ou  the  world  and  upon  the  press^  and  that  so 
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is  fearful  traffic  in  evil  may  be  entirely  put  down,  and  so  a  new 
parture  will  hasten  on  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Bev.  A.  J.  Gordon,  D.D.,  of  Boston  (American  Baptist  Missionary 
Dion) :  My  Christian  brethren, — I  have  tried  to  describe  to  myself 
a  single  sentence  the  impression  produced  upon  me  by  this  magni- 
ent  Convention,  and  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  most  fitting 
Dguage  in  which  I  could  describe  it  would  be  to  call  it  a  Centen- 
al  Exhibition  of  Foreign  Missions.  The  various  methods  and  the 
rlous  fruits  of  Missions  have  been  set  before  us,  till  we  have  been 
led  with  wonder,  astonishment,  and  admiration.  I  should  like  in 
si  a  few  words  to  make  an  inventory  of  what  has  passed  before  us 
these  few  days,  in  order  that  I  may  impress  you  with  the  serious 
id  solemn  responsibilities  which  come  upon  us,  in  view  of  that 
[lioh  has  been  exhibited  here.  What  have  we  found  here  ?  Well, 
■st  of  all,  we  have  found  a  Church  divided  in  form,  but  united  in 
lirit.  I  hope  you  will  not  make  haste  to  quarrel  with  HUTiwnof » 
e,  but  rather  wait  for  my  explanation,  when  I  say,  that  «»^*^  ohuwh. 
believe  that  this  is  Grod's  providential  agency  for  making  haste 
I  evaDgelise  the  world.  I  have  the  profoundest  sympathy  with 
lose  Christian  men  who  are  uniting  to  pray  and  to  lalx)ur  for  the 
!-union  of  Christendom.  Yet  I  must  remind  you  of  this  fact, 
hich  rests  on  good  authority,  that  in  those  times  and  in  those 
laces  in  which  the  Church  has  manifested  the  most  rigid  outward 
liformity  there  has  been  the  least  of  Missionary  zeal  and  aggressive 
'angelisation,  while  in  this  nineteenth  century  when,  as  you  may 
7,  the  Church  is  unfortunately  divided  into  many  sects,  we  have 
en  the  greatest  Missionary  movement  that  has  occurred  in  any 
riod  of  the  Christian  era.  Now,  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  an  ideal 
edition  of  things,  but  I  do  say  that  God  is  wonderfully  overruling 
8  state  of  things  for  His  own  glory.  It  has  long  been  a  motto 
'h  great  generals,  "  Divide  and  conquer." 

£ut  you  say,  do  not  divide  yoiu'selves  in  order  to  conquer  the  enemy. 
^,  we  know  that  God  often  turns  Satan's  methods  to  His  own  sublime 
.  Was  not  the  Head  of  the  Church  Himself  divided  by  Satan's  art  and 
Ugnity  ?  His  body  went  into  the  grave,  and  His  spirit  into  the  under- 
bid ;  and  was  not  that  division,  at  the  mention  of  which  Simon  Petor 
Btumbled,  the  means  of  reuniting  us  to  God  1  **  Except  a 
O  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone  :  ^^"JJiJ^ 
»  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  foi-th  much  fruit."  And  so,  when 
>  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  doubt  not  by  art  and  malignity,  was 
^len  into  fragments,  God  took  advantage  of  the  fact  that  through  these 
^138  bodies  He  might  the  more  rapidly  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  ends 
bhe  earth.  Will  you  believe  that  if  the  Church  had  been  one  outwardly 
'ife  would  have  been  to-day  thirty-three  Missionary  Societies  in  China, 
^g  their  work  along  various  lines,  mth  various  methods,  emulating  each 
^er  in  the  swiftness,  the  zeal,  and  the  eagerness,  with  which  they  press 
to  conquer  that  great  empire  ?  Do  you  believe  that  if  the  Church 
d  been  one  outwardly  there  would  have  been  more  than  thirty-five 
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Missionary  Societies  on  the  dark  continent  to-day,  coming  in  from  every 
side  like  an  investing  ai*my,  that  they  may  closo  up  and  conquer  that 
Continent  for  Christ  1    Now,  if  you  can  prove  to  me  that  the  Church 
being  divided,  we  will  say  into  a  score  of  bodies,  every  one  of  those  bodies 
has  only  a  twentieth  part  of  the  power  of  the  whole,  or  even  less  than^ 
that,  then  I  shall  concede  much.      But  that  is  not  the  fact.      You  shatter^ 
a  mirror,  and  every  one  of  the  fragments  will  reflect  a  full-orbed  sun. 
Break  the  Church  of  Crod  into  a  score  of  pieces,  and  yet  we  find  tha^ 
every  one  of  these  fragments  in  this  great  Convention  has  mirrored  a  f ulLa 
orbed  Christ. 

But,  you  say,  are  we  not  to  look  for  a  reunion  of  the  Church! 
cannot  dwell  on  this  point  long,  but  will  simply  say,  "  Yes,  I  beseech  yoi;::_ 
brethren,  by  the  coming  of   our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  our  gatherii^ 
together  unto  Him."    That  will  be  the  reunion  of  Christendom,  a  reuni( 
in  which  will  be  included  nothing  that  deflleth,  or  worketh  abomination, 
maketh  a  lie. 

We  have  a  Bible  that  is  one,  but  that  has  been  translated  into,  accoi 
to  your  last  report,  at  least  three  hundred  languages.    Now  remember  tlM.  m 
the  old  Church  that  shed  rivers  of  blood  to  prevent  one  Church  of  Jesrmji 
Christ  being  translated  into  various  sects,  also  shed  rivers    ei 
aoou^nuiMa.  ^^^^  ^  prevent  the  Word  of  God  being  translated  into  varioiu 
languages.     That  Church  is   just  as  opposed  to  a  polyfonm 
Christianity  as  it  is  to  a  polyglot  Bible.    But  we  have  both.    Now,  do  you 
think  it  possible  for  Christianity  to  die  out  now  that  the  Word  of  Gfod 
has  been  translated  into  three  hundred  languages  ?    The  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  a  single  tongue  I  conceive  to  be  the  sublimest  thing  that 
can  happen  under  the  face  of  the  sun. 

Will  it  be  possible  for  Christianity  to  perish  out  of  the  three  hundred 
tribes  that  have  received  the  Bible  in  their  own  languages  ?  Suppose  per- 
secution should  arise,  and  search  should  be  made  for  the  Bibles  to  burn  and 
destroy  them,  would  it  be  possible  to  destroy  every  one  ?  And  remember 
if  there  is  one  left  it  can  easily  be  reproduced  ;  and  you  have 
ofthaBibS.  ^^  ^^®  Word  of  God  the  greatest  power,  not  only  for  regenera- 
tion, but  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Christian  life.  Have  we 
sufficiently  thought  of  the  marvellous  fact  that  all  the  great  Eeformations 
were  born  out  of  a  single  text  ?  The  German  Reformation  was  bom  out 
of  one  text :  **  The  just  shall  live  by  faith."  The  English  Reformation  was 
bom  out  of  one  text,  that  fell  into  the  heart  of  little  Bilney,  who  has  been 
truly  called  the  father  of  reformers:  "It  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy 
of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  of 
whom  I  am  chief."  It  was  one  text  that  transformed  Augustine,  as  it  fell 
into  his  heart,  as  he  reposed  when  a  profligate  youth  under  the  tree, 
struggling  and  anxious  to  be  released  from  the  bondage  that  bound  him 
hopelessly  to  a  life  of  shame.  He  says,  "  As  though  Grod  spake  from  heaven, 
these  words  fell  into  my  ear,  *  Not  in  rioting  and  drunkenness,  not  in 
chambering  and  wantonness ;  make  not  provision  for  the  flesh.' "  "  The 
words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  aro  life;" 
and  with  this  Word  deposited  among  the  nations  in  these  three  hundred 
languages,  what  may  we  not  hope  for  in  the  years  to  come  ? 

Then,  shall  I  mention  another  thing?  It  may  seem  strange  to^ 
you  when  I  say  that  wo  have  a  revived  and  regenerated  Christian  con — 
bcience.    The  time  has » been,  and  we  confess  it  with  shamei  when  ihf^ 
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Chorch  of  God  was  in  guilty  complicity  with  slaTery,  and  with  the  use  and 
sale  of  strong  drinks  without  protest.      I  cannot  speak  for 
England  or  Great  Britain,  but  I  can  speak  for  America,  when  ^ftmiidlnca. 
I  say  that  there  is  such  an  uprising  to-day  of  a  determination 
to  banish  utterly  that  which  is  destroying  myriads  of  men  and  women  and 
children,  soul  and  body, — such  an  uprising  as  the  world  has  never  known 
since  the  era  of  that  awful  war  which  abolished  slavery,  and  swept  it 
from  our  land. 

Have  you  noticed  this  fact,  that  just  as  soon  as  the  Gospel  is  planted  in 
any  particular  place  the  great  enemy. immediately  brings  in  the  strong  drink 
to  undo  the  work  of  God  ?  Why  is  this  t  Satan  never  sets  his  dog  on  his 
own  sheep.  ''  The  whole  world  lieth  in  the  wicked  one,"  and  as  long  as  it 
lies  still  he  will  let  it  alone;  but  just  as  soon  as  any  portion  of  the  world  is 
lifted  out  of  the  wicked  one  and  stands  up  in  Jesus  Christ,  he  will  attack 
it.  There  is  an  apocryphal  saying,  attributed  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
which  is  of  great  significance.  "  He  that  is  near  to  Me  is  near  to  the  fire." 
And  so  I  may  say  he  that  is  nearest  to  Grod  will  find  Satan  nearest  to  him. 
Therefore  as  soon  as  the  Gospel  is  planted  we  meet  with  these  evils. 

From  Alaska,  one  of  the  newest  fields,  as  I  have  read  only  to-day, 
there  comes  an  awful  wail  from  the  few  Missionaries  who  are  there,  saying, 
"Help  us,  help  us;  strong  drink  has  already  come  to  undo  our  work." 
And  how  is  it  on  the  Congo,  one  of  the  most  recently  opened  fields! 
That  door  was  opened  to  us,  but  as  soon  as  redemption  went  in,  rum  and 
ruin  followed.  We  take  up  the  prophet's  words,  "Can  the  Ethiopian 
change  his  skin  ?  "  and  we  answer,  it  has  been  demonstrated,  at  least  in  the 
dark  continent,  that  the  Ethiopian  can  change  his  heart,  when  that  heart 
is  brought  under  the  power  of  the  blood.  We  get  the  tidings  that  within 
two  or  three  months  a  thousand  who  were  last  year  barbarians  destroying 
and  murdering  each  other,  and  committing  all  kinds  of  iniquity,  have  been 
bom  into  the  kingdom  of  Chnst.  But  then  comes  the  white  man  with  his 
white  brandy,  with  his  white  vices,  and  his  white  avarice,  to  make  black 
the  heart  which  Christ  has  cleansed.  It  is  said,  you  may  pass  resolutions, 
but  you  will  do  no  good.  Now,  I  will  come  back  to  the  fact  that  we  have, 
as  I  believe,  a  revived  and  regenerated  Christian  conscience,  and  if  our 
Governments — I  speak  only  of  my  own,  and  I  make  no  implication  when  I 
say  it — ^if  our  Governments  have  no  conscience,  then  this  Convention  will 
act  as  an  external  conscience,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  we  act  vigorously 
we  shall  be  heard. 

You  that  have  been  in  America  know  that  there  is  one  point  where 
British  territory  and  American  territory  are  separated  by  a  deep  gulf,  just 
below  the  Niagara  Falls,  so  deep  that  you  can  never  find  a  bottom ;  and 
because  they  could  not  find  a  bottom  they  have  swung  a  magnificent  sus- 
pension bridge  across,  and  over  that  bridge  run  the  great  trains  with  corn, 
and  wheat,  and  cattle,  that  are  carried  to  the  seaboard  to  be  sent  far  and 
near.  It  is  said  that  some  one  asked  the  engineer  of  that  bridge,  if  he  had 
any  fear  of  its  ever  being  broken  down,  and  he  replied,  "  You  may  carry 
over  it  the  heaviest  trains,  and  I  shall  not  be  afraid ;  you  may  smite  it 
with  the  most  powerful  of  all  implements,  and  I  shall  not  be  afraid :  there 
is«only  one  thing  that  I  should  be  afraid  of.  I  should  not  like  to  have  a 
battalion  of  soldiers  marching  over  the  bridge  and  keeping  time  to  the 
music  of  the  band  ;  they  would  go  tramp,  tramp,  and  they  might  sway  the 
bridge,  so  that  it  might  turn  from  its  moorings.    Anything  but  a  brigade 
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or  a  battalion  of  soldiers  keeping  time  to  music.''  Just  so  I  have  thoaght 
with  the  suspension  bridge  built  from  Great  Britain  to  Chinay  over  which 
cartloads  of  opium  are  taken,  and  it  is  not  broken  down. 

Then  I  see  another  suspension  bridge  from  the  United  States  over 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  and  I  have  to  tell  you  with  shame  that  on  the 
very  day  when  we  accepted  the  Livingstone  Inland  Mission,  and  when 
in  our  rooms  in  Boston  we  knelt  down,  and  with  moist  eyes  took  that 
Mission  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grattan  Guinness,  and  pledged  ourselves  to 
carry  it  on — a  season  that  I  shall  never  forget  for  its  solemnity  and 
its  cheerful  seriousness — on  that  very  night  I  read  in  an  evening  paper 
that — ''A  ship  has  sailed  from  Boston  carrying  two  hundred  thousand 
gallons  of  New  England  rum  to  the  Congo."  Do  you  wonder  that  my 
soul  was  stirred  within  me  ?  Now  let  this  Convention  determine  to  give 
God  no  rest,  and  to  give  the  Government  no  rest.  Let  us  march,  not  to  the 
music  of  the  band,  but  rather  to  the  music  of  the  Gospel;  let  us  fall 
into  lino,  and  march  over  these  bridges,  tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  till  they 
sway  and  swing  and  break. 

Let  me  close  with  this  word.  We  have  heard  about  a  new 
departure:  let  it  be  the  repetition  of  the  old  departure.  Let  the 
hundred  and  twenty  Missionary  Societies  reproduce  that  which  was 
commanded  and  that  which  was  done  by  the  hundred  and  twenty 
Hew  departure  individuals.  Mark  two  things:  aspiration  and  emulation, 
dd  ai  Peateeoit What  was  the  Command  about  the  first  departure  ?  Listen. 
"  He  commanded  them  that  they  should  not  depart,  but  wait  the 
promise  of  the  Father."  "  Tarry  in  Jerusalem  till  ye  be  endued  with . 
power  from  on  high."  Let  us  wait  before  we  go ;  let  us  tarry  before 
we  leave.  I  want  to  see  a  whole  day  of  united  prayer,  as  we  are 
assembled  here  with  one  accord  in  one  place.  The  best  preparation 
for  a  new  departure  is  that  we  should  not  depart  from  this  place  until 
we  be  endued  with  power  from  on  high.  Then  let  us  go  as  they 
did  in  the  beginning — beginning  at  Jerusalem,  going  through 
JudflDa  and  Samaria,  into  all  the  region  round  about.  Let  us  go 
helping  one  another,  standing  by  one  another,  emulating  one  another. 
You  remember  in  the  Athenian  races  there  was  what  was  called 
a  torch  race.  The  young  men  assembled ;  one  of  them  seized  a 
torch  and  ran  with  it  as  far  as  he  could,  and  the  others  followed; 
he  ran  as  long  as  his  strength  held  out,  and  as  long  as  he  had 
fleetness  of  foot  to  bear  it  on.  If  there  was  a  stronger  one  who 
could  endure  more,  he  caught  it  and  carried  it  on  still  further.  Let 
that  be  our  spirit.  Wherever  any  Missionary  Society  has  laboured, 
let  us  thank  God  if  another,  with  swifter  foot  and  intenser  purpose, 
shall  seize  the  Gospel  and  carry  it  to  a  point  yet  further  on.  That 
shall  be  our  new  departure.  May  God  help  to  make  it  blessed  and 
successful ! 


The  Chairman  pronounced  the  Benediction. 


I 


VALEDICTORY   MEETING. 

AND  ADDRESSES  ON  THE  BIBLE  AND  CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE  IN  THE  WORK  OF  MISSIONS. 

(Tuesday  evening ^  June  19^A,  in  the  Large  Hall.) 

The  Bight.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  read  Psalm  exxxiii. 
Sev.  S.  Lang  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman :  The  arrangements  for  the  present  meeting  are 
I  follows: — We  shall  have  the  great  pleasure  of  hearing  Canon 
lexning  and  the  Eev.  R.  Wardlaw  Thompson,  more  especially  with 
>ference  to  the  work  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
id  the  Religious  Tract  Society.  After  that  the  valedictory  part 
\  the  meeting,  properly  speaking,  will  commence.  The  Ammgemanu 
ev.  Mr.  Johnston,  the  Secretary,  will  givB  a  brief  address  '"  *^«  mMtin^. 
Lth  reference  to  the  Conference,  and  he  will  be  followed  by  Mr. 
[ugh  Matheson,  Chairman  of  the  General  Committee.  After  that 
e  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  listening  to  several  of  the  delegates 
horn  we  have  welcomed  throughout  with  such  warmth  and  appre- 
ation,  viz. :  Dr.  EUinwood,  from  the  United  States ;  Dr.  Sutherland, 
om  Canada;  Rev.  C.  H.  Rappard,  from  Germany;  Mr.  Boegner, 
cm  France,  and  also  Dr.  Schaff.  After  which  there  will  be  a  few 
osing  words  from  the  Chair. 

Eev.  Canon  Fleming,  B.D.  (Hon.  Sec,  Religious  Tract  Society): 
[y  Lord  Aberdeen,  Lady  Aberdeen,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — I  am 
onoured  by  having  been  invited  to  take  a  slight  part  in  this 
aledictory  meeting  and,  in  the  name  of  all  present,  and  of  many  more 
ho  are  not  and  cannot  be  present,  to  say  a  few  words  of  Christian 
trewell.  We  met  but  the  other  day  to  bid  all  the  delegates  Pareweu 
elcome ;  we  are  met  to-night  to  bid  them  a  short  fare-  axeetmf . 
ell,  shall  we  say,  ever  remembering  that  our  separations  on  earth  are 
ut  temporary,  and  that  our  re-unions  in  heaven  shall  be  eternal. 

I  have  been  honoured  by  the  invitation  to  say  a  few  words  in 
eference  to   two  of  our  great  Missionary  Societies,  the  British 
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and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and  the  Religious  Tract  Society.  W 
Bay  two  of  our  great  Missionary  Societies,  because  we  are  fully  awai 
that  whilst  they  feed  and  desire  to  supply,  so  far  as  they  can,  th 

The  Bible  and  ^^^^  ^^  *^^  ^^®  Churchcs;  there  are  grand  Societies  sid 
Eeiigicnu  Tract  by  side  with  both,  at  home  and  abroad  in  the  grea 
soeietiea.  Mission-field.  We  are  met  in  the  view  of  two  grea 
promises,  one  made  by  the  Father  to  His  Son,  "Ask  of  Me,  an< 
I  will  give  Thee  the  heathen  for  Thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermos 
l)art  of  the  earth  for  Thy  possession ;  '*  the  other  made  to  us,  "  Th 
XTnivertta  •pread^arth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  water 

of  the  Gospel,  cover  the  sea."  In  fact,  do  we  see  the  accomplishmen 
of  these  great  prophecies  ?  The  difficulties  are  many ;  the  obstacle 
are  great ;  the  opposition  is  strong ;  but  we  know  that  all  these  shsL 
be  overcome.  Is  anything  too  hard  for  the  Lord  ?  The  great  instrc 
ment  which  He  has  given  into  our  hands,  for  which  we  have  alread 
prayed  this  evening,  is  the  Gospel.  "Faith  cometh  by  hearing,  an 
hearing  by  the  Word  of  God."  The  chief  instrument  for  carrying  thi 
Gospel  over  all  the  world  is  the  living  voice;  but  what  could  th 
living  voice  do  without  these  two  great  Societies  ?  It  would  be  lik 
the  workman  without  his  tools,  or  like  the  soldier  without  his  weapoi 
It  is  difficult  for  us  to  know — perhaps,  indeed,  we  shall  never  know— 
the  part  which  the  Bible  has  taken  in  shaping  and  moulding  tbi 
Christian  literature  of  the  world.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  hoi 
far  Christian  authors  have  drawn  their  inspiration  and  their  fonx 
from  its  pages.  But  for  the  Bible,  I  suppose,  we  should  never  have 
The  BiT)ie    ^^  Miltou's  "  Paradise  Lost"  and  "  Paradise  Regained." 

andchmtua  But  for  the  Bible  where  would  the  "  Pilgrim  "  of  old  John 

uteiataro.    Buuyan,  and  the  "Task"  of  William  Cowper,  and  the 

"  Cotter's  Saturday  Night "  of  Kobert  Bums  be  found  ?     And  what 

the  Bible  has  done  for  our  own  language  let  us  remember  it  is  equally 

able  to  do  for  languages  into  which  it  is  translated,  and  for  lands  to 

which  it  is  sent.     God  has  put  His  Word  into  the  hands  of  all.    His 

Church's  and  our  duty  is  to  spread  that  Word,  to  circulate  it ;  and 

Our  duty     whercver  there  is  a  human  hand  that  can  receive  that 

to  spread  it   Word,  SO  far  as  we  can  we  are  to  place  that  Word  in  that 

hand,  leaving,  when  we  have  done  our  best,  all  the  rest  to  the  Holj 

Spirit.      For  I  venture  to  say  that  in  all  our  conferences  the  noU 

that  should  be  sounded  first  and  loudest  of  all  is  our  absolute 

dependence  for  all  blessing  and  success  upon  God  the  Holy  Spirit. 

"  We  can  only  spread  the  sail, 
The  Lord  must  give  th*  auspicious  gale." 

Now  the  Bible  Society  can  never  change,  because  the  Book  which  i 

produces  never  changes.    The  truth  of  God  is  unchanging  and  unchanged 

therefore  "  Litera  scripta  manet "  is  the  motto  of  the  Bible  Society.    1 

lives  to  produce  this  Word  over  and  over  again,  adding  nothing  to  i 

The  Bible     taking  nothing  from  it.     It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  tl 

Society  and  the  work  of  the  Bible  Society,  so  far  as  the  Churches  shall  suppi 

***••       help  to  do  it,  is  very  simple.     But  we  cannot  say  this  of  tl 

vaxied  Ghristian  literature  which  as  a  handmaid  to  the  Bible  goes  forth  I 
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Whilst  176  all  blesH  God  for  a  Bible  inspii-ed,  a  Bible  wiittcn 
Bible  prcsei-ved,  a  Bible  ti-aoslatod,  a  BiLIs  circulntiMl,  and  lot  ns 
bope  a  Bible  read,  wo  must  recollect  that  tlio  Church  Lis  no 
pie  and  easy  fc«k  in  attempting  to  disscminato  and  to  permeate, 
.•  the  Bible  shall  go,  those  who  receive  it  with  a  pure  ^,  auroh  ^^^ 
3  literature  ;  because  it  seems  to  me  that  Christian     chiiiUu 
«  unst  bo  always  changing ;  it  must,  that  is  to  say,  be    "'"*»'"■ 
I  ulapt  itself  to  the  changing  thoughts  aud  feelings  and  currents  of 
S  life,  and  to  meet,  so  far  as  it  can,  all  the  arguments  of  the  day. 
:  Beligions  Tract  Society  lives  to  do  this  work  bj  its  books  and  by  its 
I  need  not  remind  ita  friends  of  the  well-nigh  three  luillioiiR  of 
which  we  circulate  in  a  single  year,  and  of  the  twenty-six  millionn 
ts  which  we  circulate  in  the  same  period.     Put  this,  the  handmaid  to 
Word,  beside  the  four  millions  of  Bibles  and  Tcsta- 
■nd  portiona  of  Scripturo  that  the  British  and  Foreign  nvts^^ 
Society  is  sending  forth,  and  then  yon  get,  not   at 
'ithmedc,  bnt  at  least  at  some  idea  of  wliat  tbe^e  sisters — these  twin 
iM  (for  they  can  never  be  separated,  because  they  are  interlacing  each 
"b  work  wherever  they  go) — are  by  God's   grace  attempting  to  do. 
I  Tentnre  to  say,  as  one  whose  privilege  it  has  been  to  be  for  yeaia 
'  aotad  wiUt  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  that  every  penny  of  the  money 
ii  sabecrihed    by  the  Christian    public,  both  in  subscriptions  and 
itiona,  i>  expended  on  Miisionary  work  at  home  and  abroad,  largely 
'xi  with  the  pi«fits  of  our  trade  department,  which  bears  all 
g  expenses  of  the  Society. 

Wa  CDmmend  both  these  great  Societies  to  the  sympathies  of  all 

i  imiesentative  delegates  of  nil  the  Churches  in  this  Conference. 

<y  uve  for  the  Churclies,  but  they  cannot  live  upon  air  Thiimi^am 

-  f  man  than  we  can  live  upon  air.     You  cannot  do  your  *°  ^'  cinuoim. 

-Rwithoat  them,  and  they  cannot  do  their  work  without  you.     And 
'  IJOD  need  their  help  so  theyneedyour  prayers  and  your  sympathies 

ijlthfl  nipport  of  all  the  Churches. 

■  Jr  the  spirit  of  this  great  subject,  upon  the  fringe  of  which 

fly  I  can  touch  in  a  few  words,  let  us  feel  that  we  shall  separate 
■m  these  Conferences  to  cling,  if  possible,  more  closely  than  ever  to 
b  dd  doctrine  of  a  full  and  free  salvation  by  faith  inAanuiiutiBj 
Kilt  Jesua.     As  the  Bible  Society  lives  to  send  forth     »!««»»■ 
tnpt  message  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  so  the  Religious  Tract  Society 
ifH  to  permeate  everything  that  it  writes  with  the  same  truth  and 
hfl  nme  doctrine.     We  are  told  in  some  quarters  in  the  prea 
laj  that  the  spell  by  which  our  fathers  conjured  is  broken,  ( 
he  Gospel  which  we  preach  and  send  forth  ia  no  longer  necesa 
hit  it  wa«  snited  to  the  childhood  of  the  world,  bnt  that  as  the  dl 
nod  of  the  world  has  developed  it  has  oatgrown  all  these  things.  \ 
laot  tme,  and  if  we  are  faithful  it  shall  never  be  1  rue     We  are  j 
ibamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  for  it  is  still  "  the  power  of  (^ 
Bto  nlTation  to  every  one  that  belierell)  *    I  seem  to  see,  when  |j 
f  tn  shall  be  separated  and  gone  boff  'jilaces  at  home  K 

iStmif  T^tt^  and  fax  off— I  seem  to  so^L       ■&«  of  Israel,  all  tl 
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branches  of  the  Christian  Church  carrying  the  same  message  acre 

the   fields  of  sunny  France,  over  the  hills  of  Germany,   over  t 

mountains  of  Switzerland,  unfurling  the  banner  of  the  Cross  in  i 

imperial  city  of  Eome ;  I  see  them  carrying  the  standard  of  Jes 

into  Africa,  into  China,  into  India,  into  Japan,  and  to  the  isles  of  tl 

sea.    I  hear  their  voices  ringing  in  all  lands  and  speaking  in  almc 

all  languages ;  and  wherever  a  door  is  opened,  wherever  a  field 

accessible,  wherever  an  opportunity  is  given,  we  find  that  they  ai 

carrying  forth  this  old  unchanged  and  unchanging  Gospel  of  Jesi 

Christ ;  they  are  girding  themselves  for  the  conquest  of  the  world 

they  are  filled  with  the  holy  ambition  which  shall  never  be  satisfie 

till  Christ  shall  reign  in  all  lands  and  in  all  hearts. 

Like  a  mighty  army  moves  the  Church  of  God  : 
Brothers,  we  are  treading  where  the  saints  have  trod. 
Wo  are  not  divided :  all  one  body  we, — 
One  in  hope  and  doctrine,  one  in  victory." 

Eev.  B.  Wardlaw  Thompson  (Secretary,  L.M.S.):  My  Lor 
Aberdeen,  Lady  Aberdeen,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — I  feel  tha 
after  the  very  eloquent  address  to  which  we  have  just  listened,  m; 
plain  words  will  appear  very  plain.  I  have  been  all  day,  like 
great  many  others  here,  engaged  in  taking  part  in  one  of  the  mos 
interesting  and  important  discussions  that  have  been  started  an 
carried  on  in  this  Conference — the  relations  of  Missionary  Societies  t 
each  other  and  to  the  work  at  large ;  and  I  confess,  my  Lord,  tb 
I  feel  to-night  as  if  I  should  much  rather  rest  than  talk.  I  am  nc 
much  disposed  even  to  listen.  I  am  thankful,  therefore,  that  th 
subject  before  us  to-night  is  one  that  does  not  require  argument,  bi 
simply  statement  and  appeal. 

I  wish  to  speak  for  a  little  time  upon  three  points :  first,  tl 

importance  of  providing  the  Bible  and  Christian  literature  for  tl 

Three poinufor nations  of  the  heathen  world;  secondly,  the  manner  i 

coniideratioB.  ^hich  this  work  has  been  done  ;  and  thirdly,  the  benefi 

which  the  doing  of  this  work  has  conferred  upon  the  Church. 

One  good  result  of  our  Conference  has  been  the  evidence  of  tl 
extent  to  which  Christian  men  are  agreed  about  the  real  scope 
Mission  work  among  the  heathen.  We  are  beginning  to  recognise, 
think,  and  I  am  thankful  for  it,  the  broad  truth  that  we  are  not  to  r 
produce  in  other  lands  exact  copies  of  Western  Church  organisatio 
nor  are  we  even  to  attempt  to  stamp  upon  new  Churches  the  forms 
oorernment  Christian  doctrine  as  they  have  been  shaped  by  Westei 
and  crecdi  in  thought.  This  couclusion  is  duo  to  no  disloyalty  to  tl 
iiauvechurchea.pj.-jj^iplgg  ^^  ^laYe  adopted,  or  to  the  organisations 

which  we  belong.  It  is  the  highest  testimony,  I  take  it,  to  oi 
belief  in  these  principles  and  these  organisations  as  the  best  expre 
sions  we  know  of  the  Divine  mind  and  will.  I  am  not  less  a  believ* 
in  Congregational  independency  because  I  do  not  strive  to  form  tl 
Churches  of  Central  Africa  after  the  model  of  those  connected  wii 
the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales !    Our  Presbyteria 
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brethren  are  not  disloyal  to  the  standards  of  their  Church  if  they  do 
not  insist  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Westminster  Catechism  and  the 
Westminster  Confession  by  Christians  in  China.  On  the  contrary, 
we  have  such  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  the  positions  we  have 
taken  that  we  are  quite  sure  that  men  will  come  round  to  our  views 
when  they  have  been  sufficiently  enlightened. 

We  are  learning,  as  Christianity  requires,  that  our  duty  and 
privilege  is  to  carry  to  the  peoples  of  the  earth  the  glorious  Grospel 
which  tells  of  a  Divine  atonement,  complete,  unique,  all- The  duty  of  the 
sufficient,  intended  for  all  the  earth ;  a  Gospel  which  tells  Homt  church, 
of  a  power  of  sanctification  suflScient  to  renew,  and  intended  to  renew, 
and  working  to  renew,  every  creature,  however  degraded,  that  comes 
within  the  reach  of  Christ  and  His  Spirit ;  and  the  Gospel  of  that 
abiding  and  gracious  Spirit  of  truth,  who  will  lead  the  disciples  into 
all  truth.  When  we  have  fulfilled  that  commission  we  may  confi- 
dently leave  the  converts  to  the  eflfectual  work  of  that  gracious  Spirit 
who  will  take  care  of  them,  as  He  is  taking  care  of  the  Church  here, 
who  will  take  care  that  each  in  his  own  order  shall  grow  up  to  the 
perfect  man,  to  "  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ." 

The  fact  is  our  difficulty  in  the  Mission-field  just    now  is  not  to 
persuade  the  converts  to  take  on  our  ideas,  or  to  form  themselves  after 
oar  organisations.     It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  our  great  difficulties  just 
now  is  the  tendency  to  slavish  imitation  of  those  who  have  brought  the 
Qospel  to  the  people.     Do  what  we  may  to  prevent  it,   our     Tendency 
converts  are  disposed  to  copy  us  far  too  literally  and  exactly;    of oonverte 
and  this  mechanical  reproduction  of  our  dress,  our  isms,  and  *»»™i**'io»* 
our  ideas  is  a  great  weakness  to-day  in  the  Mission  Church.     The  less 
we  do  to  encourage  or  allow  our  native  Christians  to  lean  on  us,  tho  more 
speedily  and  the  more  thoroughly  we  can  set  them  on  their  own  feet,  the 
more  wisely  and  worthily  will    our   work    be    accomplished.     But    to 
this  end  we  need  from  the  very  outset  of  our  work  to  make  provision  by 
which  they  may  learn  for  themselves  the  truth  of  God.     We  all  agree  that 
the  Bible  is  the  seed  from  which  the  glorioas  Mission  tree    ^^  ^ibie 
springs.    It  has  been  shown  very  clearly  again  and  again  in    theeeedof 
the  meetings  of  this  Conferenee  that  a  Mission  which  does  not  ^^  iii««i<». 
provide  the  Bible  for  its  converts  is  a  Mission  which  will  not  last,  a  work 
which  will  not  be  permanent.     There  are  apparent  exceptions  to  that  rule 
sometimes,  but  there  are  no  real  exceptions.     You  may  have  a  dead 
organisation,  you  may  have  the  perpetuation  of  an  ignorant  superstition 
for  a  time;  but  you  will  never  have  a  living,  growing,  healthy  Christian 
Church,  unless  you  have  given  the   Bible  to  the  people  in  their  own 
^gnage. 

The  evidence,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  marvellous  power  of  the  Word 
^  God  to  quicken  and  renew  apart   from  the  Missionary,   when   the 
Missionary  has  been  taken  away,  has  been  brought  to  us  from  many  lands, 
™*  been  brought  to  us  from  whole  peoples  that  have  been  touched  and 
hleaeed,  has  been    brought  to  us  from   individual   Mission  BWdenoe  of  ita 
Jtations  and  by  individual  converts.     If  then  we  desire  to  have    quickening 
•■"ting  work,  if  we  wish  to  see  converts  grow  in  the  grace  and      po^^* 
w  IcQowIedgQ  of  our  Lord  and  Savioxu*  Jesus  Christ,  we  shall  never  be 
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content  with  the  ministry  of  the  spoken  message  however  eloquent ;  y»B 
shall  give  the  people  that  Book  which  has  in  the  past  done  such  marvel- 
lous things  for  all  who  have  received  it  humbly  and  read  it  prayerfully, 
that  Book  which  will  abide  with  them,  the  constant  faithful  witness  to  the 
righteousness  of  God,  to  the  sinfulness  of  man,  to  the  loving  freeness  of 
provision  of  Divine  grace  for  the  sinner's  salvation. 

It  has  been  the  characteristic  of  the  Missionaries  of  Protestant  Missiona 
that  they  have  all  been  moving  with  the  same  great  impulse  to  give  the 
people  as  speedily  as  possible  something  to  read.  Look  where  you  will  all 
round  the  Mission-field  which  is  now  open,  and  in  which  our  men  are 
TheHisaionaxy  ^^  work,  this  remarkable  sight  presents  itself :  the  Missionary 
and  is  hard  at  work  translating  the  Scriptures.  It  is  the  thing  he 
trawutioii.  geems  to  think  of  as  soon  as  he  has  learnt  a  new  language.  Is 
it  not  significant  that  of  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  versions  of  the 
Scriptures  the  publication  of  which  is  assisted  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  one  hundred  and  eighty  are  in  the  languages  which  belong 
to  the  purely  Mission-fields?  Since  the  Mission  enterprise  commenced 
two  hundred  and  fifty  new  versions  of  the  whole  or  parts  of  the  Word  of 
God  have  been  given  to  the  world,  and  mostly  by  those  directly  connected 
with  Mission  work. 

And   the   Missionary   has    no    sooner  begun  to  translate  tlie 
Scriptures  than  he  begins  also  to  prepare  tracts,  to  write  comment- 
Tnmtutioa   arics,  to  translate  or  to  compose  hymns ;  and,  enlarging 
of  uteratura.  bis  idcas  as  he  knows  more  of  the  people  and  learns  more 
of  their  needs,  he  next  translates  or  prepares  books  conveying  some 
of  that  store  of  general  knowledge  which  has  been  so  rich  an  inherit- 
ance to  the  races  that  have  known  the  Scriptures.     And  thus  this 
evening,  all  over  the  Mission-field,  there  is  this  noble  band  of  workers, 
some  of  them  learned  pandits,  carefully  revising  the  old  versions,  some 
toiling  at  the  difi&culties  of  strange  languages,  some  editing  periodicals 
and  writing  books,  and  all  inspired  with  one  holy  purpose. 

They  seek  not  to  promote  their  own  ism,  their  own  idea; 
they  desire  to  see  the  people,  to  whom  Christ  has  sent  them,  and 
whom  for  Christ's  sake  they  have  learned  to  love,  becoming  a* 
"scribes  fully  instructed,"  able  themselves  to  go  forth  on  the 
Christian  life,  free  from  the  influence  of  foreigners,  led  by  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  growing  up  into  Him  in  all  things  who  is  their  Head. 

But  the   Missionary  could  do  very  little   in  this  work  by  himself. 
Missionary  presses  have  been  a  very  important  part  of  th» 
^iaiSwuaur'^S^'^^y  ^^   Missionary  Stations  and  Missionary  Societies,  and 
have  done  splendid  service  in  every  part  of  the  Missionary 
field;    but   Mission  presses  have  confessedly  proved  entirely  inadequate 
to  meet  the  great  demand  which  our  increasing   Mission   work  make* 
upon  our  resources;   and  consequently  we  fall  back, — and  we  fall  back 
with  thankfulness, — upon  those  great  Societies.      The   Societies  in  thi^ 
country  we  mention  first,  because  they  are  the  oldest ;    but  we  do  not> 
forget,  alongside  of  them,  the  great  Societies  which  our  friends  across 
the  Atlantic  are  maintaining. 

I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  details  about  the  work  of  these  Sodetiea- 
I  feel  that  I  can  best  serve  my  purpose,  that  I  can  best  use  my  tiffl^ 
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by  making  myself    for  a  moment   the  spokesman  of    the  Missionary 
Societies,  and  all  the  band  of  Missionaries  in  all  parts  of  the    q^^v,  ^^ 
\vorld,  who  look  to  thase  Societies  day  by  day,  and  month  by  XiuioaariM 
month,  and  by  expressing  in   their  name  our  humble,  our  •a*B««*«*»^ 
grateful,  our  constant  thanks,  for  the  noble  service  they  have  so  long 
and  so  continuously  rendered  to  us.      We,  in  the  London   Missionary 
Society,  have  received  from  the  beginning,  in  every  part  of  its  field  of 
labour,  continued  and  abundant  help  from  our  friends  in  the  great 
Societies  of   England.      We  receive  from  them   versions  of  jj^^j^ji^g  ,^ 
the  Scriptures,  carefully  printed,  generously  given,  at  a  cost  theBibia'aad 
merely  nominal,  that  we  may  sell  them  to  our  people  in  the  ^'*^  *•"*•**•* 
South  Sea  Islands,  in  India,  in  Madagascar,  and  in  Africa.      We  receive 
grants  of   paper  for  printing;   and  from  the  Tract  Society  we  receive 
liberal  help  in  paper,  woodcuts,  and  other  things.     So  that  our  Mission- 
aries all  over  the  Mission-field  are  continually  looking  to  these  great 
organisations. 

Lastly,  let  me  say  a  word  oi^  two  about  the  benefits  which  the 
Church  of  Christ  and  the  world  at  large  have  reaped  from  B,n^titoth» 
this  work    of   providing    the    Scriptures   and   religious     chrutua 
literature  for  the  nations  of  the  earth.    Some  of  our  candid      ^^"^ 
critics  are  not  very  complimentary  in  the  way  in  which  they  speak 
*  of  Missionaries.     We  do  our  best ;  and  there  are  a  few  things  that 
Missionaries  have  done,  weak  as  they  are  and  useless  as  they  are 
ttid  to  be,  beyond  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

I  should  like  to  know  what  the  science  of  Comparative  Philology 
would  be  like  in  the  present  day  if  it  had  not  been  for  these 
useless  Missionaries.  All  over  the  world  there  has  been  a  band  of  men 
tttfnestly,  patiently,  carefully  studying  the  languages  of  the  people,  and 
marvellous  has  been  the  store  they  have  gathered,  and  marvellous 
the  evidence  that  they  have  thus  provided  for  us  of  the  unity  of  the 
human  race. 

But  that  is  not  all ;  there  is  something  far  more  important  than  that. 
Missions  have  furnished  to    the    Church    the    last,   best  apologetic  to 
Christianity :  the  most  comprehensive,  the  most  powerful,  and      iMrine 
most  unanswerable  proof  of    the    Divine  authority  of    the   authority  of 
Scriptures.     We  hear  much  of  higher  criticism.     I   am  not*^**^^*'"^ 
^  all  afraid  of  the  higher  criticism.     I  think  that  the  free  spirit  of 
^^testantism  is  that  of  intelligent  reverent  inquiry  into  the  meaning, 
'Dto  the  whole  history  and  structure,  of  the  Book,  which  comes  to  us  as 
the  Word  of  God.     Those  whose  Christianity  is  a  thing  of  the  emotions, 
*hoee  whose   Christianity  is  simply  a   matter  of  study,  may  shake   in 
*J^ir  shoes  over  the  dangers  of  modem  criticism.     I  am  quite  sure  the 
jj^^fisionary  will  never  shake  in  his  shoes  over  the  dangers  of  criticism, 
^^use  he  has  in  the  Word  of  Gk)d,  as  he  uses  it  among  the  heathen 
P^ple,  an  evidence  of  its  Divine  origin,  of  its  Divine  authorship  which  no 
'^ticism  can  destroy. 

The  sword  of  the  Spirit  is  this  Word  of  God.  You  may  discuss, 
^  you  please,  who  wrote  the  second  half  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah.  We 
*^f)w  that  He  who  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  KotUngtofeM 
^^d  bruised  for  our  iniquities,  wherever  He  goes,  all  fromcritioi«a. 
'^lind  the  world,  draws  all  men  unto  Him,  and  reveals  Himself  to 
\0L.i.  29 
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them  as  the  Son  of  God — their  Saviour  from  sin  and  death.  tUTe  ar 
not  afraid  of  criticism,  because  we  have  in  these  versions  of  th 
Scriptures  working  their  gracious  work,  revealing  sin  and  righteoofi 
ness,  and  bringing  all  men,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  ignorant  an< 
learned,  of  every  race  into  the  same  circle  of  Divine  knowledge — ^Un 
best,  the  most  unanswerable  proof  of  its  claim  to  be  the  Won 
from  God  to  man.  And  so,  brethren,  we  say  to  you  from  the  Mission 
field.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  these  criticisms ;  do  not  be  afraid  of  them 
discussions;  read  the  Word  for  yourselves,  and  you  will  find  thai 
your  own  heart  will  respond  to  its  teaching ;  and  you  will  know  thai 
it  is  fit)m  God.  Send  it  out  to  the  heathen,  and  you  will  find  that 
The  Bibia  mMU  everywhere  the  universal  heart  of  the  child  hears  the 
tfa0Mai'fne«d.  Father's  voice  in  these  pages,  receives  the  Father's  loving 
message  through  this  channel,  and  comes  back  again  to  the  home  r 
has  so  long  left.  We  thank  you /or  providing  the  Scriptures;  w^ 
pray  you  be  more  earnest  in  giving  them ;  be  more  prayerftd  ii 
sending  them ;  and  be  more  faithful  in  believing  in  the  witnes 
to  them  which  comes  fix>m  the  field,  and  you  will  glorify  God  b; 
their  means. 

Bev.  James  Johnston  (Secretary  of  the  Conference) :  My  Lord 
— ^As  your  lordship's  speech  is  to  be  the  last  at  this  Valedictory 
meeting,  I  feel  that  it  would  be  very  unjust  to  your  lordship 
and  unfiedr  to  the  audience,  if  we  who  are  to  come  before  you  were  ix 
occupy  the  time  of  the  meeting  at  any  Jength.  I  will,  therefore 
make  a  very  brief  statement,  and  will  read  one  or  two  letters  which  1 
have  received  from  friends  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

It  has  been  to  me  a  source  of  great  satisfaction,  to  hear,  from 

time  to  time,  good  reports  of  the  meetings  that  have  been  held 

gQ^^oMfof    ii^  t,his  building.     I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  only  by  report 

tiMnMtbfs.  that  I   know  what  has  been   going  on.      This  is  the 

only  meeting,  except  the  first,  which  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  sit 

out.     Indeed,  I  have  seldom  had  even  the  opportunity  of  looking  in 

and  hearing  a  single  speech.    But  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  meet  with 

so  many  friends,  and  with  so  much  sympathy,  and  to  know  and  feel 

that  there  has  been  a  unity  of  spirit  and  a  bond  of  love  in  this 

Sniritofimity  Conference,  which,  I  believe,  are  answers  to  the  prayers 

and  lore  in    which  have   been  ascending  from  every  portion  of  the 

tiie  Conference.  Mission -field,  and  from  a  multitude  which  no  man  can 

number  in  this  country,  and  in  America,  and  on  the  continent  of 

Europe.     It  is,  also,  one  of  the  fruits  of  our  meeting  together  in 

social  and  fraternal  fellowship.     Love  has  reigned ;  and  when  I  look 

at  the  way  in  which  these  meetings  have  been  conducted,  and  the 

little  that  I  could  do  for  them,  I  feel  that  all  is  of  God,  and  that  from 

beginning  to  end  God's  hand  has  been  in  this  work,  and  God's  Spirit 

has  breathed  upon  our  meetings.    For  my  own  part  I  feel  little  except 

the  consciousness  of  my  great  shortcomings  and  my  many  neglects. 

There  is  one  thing  to  which  I  would  refer.    I  feel  that  delegaest 
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firom  the  southern  parts  of  America  and  from  many  of  the  Societies  in 

oar  own  country  have  not  received  that  amount  of  atten-  Beiefatetfrom 

tion  which  we  would  have  wished  to  bestow  upon  them.  s«tttJ»««  statw. 

This  was  ^m  no  neglect  or  unwillingness  on  our  part.    It  was  my 

great  regret  when  visiting  America  that  I  had  not  the  privilege  of 

going  to  the  Southern  States.     I  did  not  get  to  know  the  gentlemen 

vho  were  sent  over.    Many  of  them  were  late  in  being  nominated, 

BO  that  their  names  could  not  appear  in  our  list,  and  we  had  little 

opportunity  of  asking  them  to  take  part  in  our  meetings.    But,  my 

tord,  I  have  heard  no  word  of  complaint  either  from  them  or  from  the 

Societies  here  represented.    Not  a  word  has  been  said  to  indicate  that 

there  have  been  either  partiality  or  neglect  in  the  conducting  of  the 

meetings.     We  feel  grateful  for  the  considerateness  of  our  friends. 

It  is  now  my  great  privilege  to  refer  to  the  salutations  that  we 
have  received  from  many  parts  of  the  world.  From  Sweden,  Norway 
and  Finland,  letters  have  been  sent  by  different  Societies,  ftufatntiftni 
wme  of  them  expressing  their  regret  that  they  could  not  frMtt*hw»d. 
be  present,  because  they  had  not  a  man  who  knew  our  language 
sufficiently  well  to  profit  by  the  Conference.  We  regret  their  absence, 
and  it  is  our  privilege  to  know  that,  as  they  often  express  it,  their 
poniyers  are  going  up  to  God  for  a  blessing  upon  our  meetings.  I 
have  letters  from  the  south,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  Ceylon, 
from  Australia,  from  California  on  the  west,  and  from  China  on  the 
«a8t.  Only  to-day  I  received  a  letter  from  Bome — not  from  the 
Vatican,  but  from  a  Christian  Church  in  Eome — expressing  sympathy 
^ith  us  and  their  desire  for  a  blessing  upon  our  assemblies. 

Coming  home  to  our  own  land,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  reading 

*kree  telegrams  which  I  have  received  within  the  last  hour :  ih,^  teiegrami 

M^  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  another,  if  I  of  fympatiiy. 

^ght  venture  to  use  the  expression,  from  one  of  the  highest  digni- 

^es  in  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church.     The  Archbishop  says: 

**  May  the  greatest  blessing  attend  and  flow  from  the  earnest,  compre- 

hetisive  a^emblage  and  deliberations  which  have  been  conducted  with 

*>  much  vigour.     I  trust  that  important  advances  in  method  and 

^dxxiinistration  may  be  the  result  in  the  Mission  life  and  work  of  the 

*iiigdom  of  God."    The  next  is  a  brief  telegram  from  the  Rev.  William 

Arthur :  "  Sorry  for  inability  to  attend.    Repeat  and  repeat  again  the 

^'^^iiamand,  *  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 

^'eature.' "    And  the  third  from  Professor  Charteris,  representing  the 

l^^tablished  Church  of  Scotland.      He  says:  "Unwillingly  absent. 

^Hgratulate  you  on  your  seed-sowing  Conference,  and  refer  you  to 

Joahna  i.  9." 

There  is  one  other  letter  which  I  must  read  as  it  contains  senti- 
^^nts,  I  believe,  that  are  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  this 
^^eting,  with  the  opinions  of  the  Committee,  and  the   letterfrom 
^^•ire  of  those  who  have  conducted  the  Conference.     It  J<»«pi»  o«*. 
^ptnes  from  the  pen  of  the  well-known  Joseph  Cook,  who  writes 
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28,  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  June  Oih,  1888. 

Dear  Sib, — ^It  is  impossible  for  nvj  at  present  to  cross  the  ocean,  bat  I 
gladly  respond  to  your  request  for  a  letter  to  the  groat  Missionary  Conference 
soon  to  open  in  London. 

I  rejoice  with  }rou  that  your  Missionary  gathering  is  to  represent  the  whole 
world«    The  sky  in  our  day  is  the  roof  of  but  one  family.    Speed  of  inter-  ^ 
communication  has  reduced  the  entire  globe  to  a  single  wnispering  gallery  o^ 
very  moderate  dimensions.    Cities  separated  by  the  earth's  whole  diameter  ar^ 
conmiercial  competitors.    There  are,  and  can  be.  no  more  foreign  lands  or  hermi*<^ 
nations.    World-wide  contagion  of  good  and  evil  has  become  a  momentous 
in  modem  history.    The  best  or  the  worst  thought  of  the  world  anywhere 
rapidly  becoming  its  best  or  its  worst  thought  everywhere.    . 
"    With  the  educated  and  upper  classes  in  Asia,  hereditary  unbelief,  when  givotxi 
np,  is  more  readily  replaced  by  imported  misbelief  than  by  Christianity.    In  tbe 
Orient,  the  educated  classes  are  now  in  more  spiritual  danger  from  import^ 
unbelief,  than  from  hereditary  misbelief. 

If  sound  opinions  do  not  hil  the  world  speedily,  unsound  ones  will.  There 
is  probably  to  be  a  precipitation  of  half-truths  and  distorted  truths  upon  natioiif 
now  emerging  from  false  faiths. 

My  conviction  is,  that  one  of  the  supreme  dangers  of  the  Church  is  procnsti* 
nation  in  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  now  open  to  reach  toe  whole 
world. 

The  accessible  unchristian  population  of  the  world  ought  to  be  sappliad 
with  at  least  one  ordained  Missionary  for  every  fifty  thousand  people. 

The  desire  of  all  nations  is  for  deliverance  from  the  love  of  sin,  and  from  thi 
guilt  of  it.  Only  One  Name  is  given  under  heaven  or  among  men,  by  whkk 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  that  double  deliverance. 

God  grant  that,  as  friends  of  Missions,  wo  may  adopt  no  opinions,  old  or  new, 
that  encourage  men  in  the  delay  of  repentance.  Nothing  snould  induce  na  to 
support  the  unscriptural  hypothesis  of  probation  after  death,  or  to  teach  that  it 
may  sometimes  be  safe  for  a  man  to  die  in  his  sins. 

Yours  very  truly,  Joseph  Cook. 

To  the  Rev.  James  Johnston,  F.S.S.,  Secretary  of  the  General 
Conference  on  Foreign  Missions,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  W.C., 
London,  England. 

That  is  bis  message,  and  I  gladly  close  with  it  as  the  expression  of 
my  own  deepest  convictions  and  aspirations. 

[The  following,  from  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  arrived 
too  late  for  the  meeting,  but  every  Christian  scholar  will  value  the 
greeting  of  the  illustrious  and  venerable  Ellicott. — Ed.] 

35,  Great  Cumberland  Place,  W.,  June  19th,  1888. 
Dear  Sir, — I  have  only  time  left  me  to  say  that  I  heartily  pray  that  the 
labours  of  the  Conference  may  have  been  blessea  by  Almighty  God,  and  may  he 
instrumental  in  hasteninffthe  Redeemer's  kingdom. 

Yours  faithfully.  C  J.  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 

The  following  letter  arrived  at  a  later  hour,  and  was  read  by  the 
Secretary : — 

Westwood,  Beulah  Hill,  Upper  Norwood,  June  19<^  1888. 

Dear  Mr.  Johnston, — Nothing  but  extreme  weakness  has  prevented  my 
minghng  iitith  the  honoured  brethren  of  the  Mission  Conference.  Ton  know 
how  I  feared  this  coming  evil,  but  I  did  not  know  how  thoroughly  it  would 
prostrate  me. 

You  have  had  most  useful  meetings.  Friends  tell  me  that  untold  |;ood  xdhbI 
come  of  the  Conference.  So  may  it  be.  May  the  Lord  show  unto  His  servanti 
bow  to  do  Ilis  work,  and  quicken  them  to  do  it  right  away  ! 
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I  had  the  great  ploasnre  of  shaking  hands  with  a  h&rge  nomher  of  the 

UeffBtes  hist  Sunday  momiDg  at  the  Tabernacle,  but  I  confess  it  is  a  great 

pHvOege  to  be  allowed  by  you  to  do  this  to  all  the  brethren  by  this  brief  note. 

kty  the  Benediction  of  our  God  rest  on  every  one  of  the  gooly  company,  and 

^ULj  the  work  of  Missions  be  greatly  revived  1 

Yours  very  heartily,  0.  H.  Spubgeon. 

Mr.  H.  IL  Kaiheson  (Chairman  of  the  General  Committee) :  My 
^liord  Aberdeen,  dear  friends, — It  is  due  on  the  part  of  the  General 
Committee  of  this  Conference  that  some  expression  shoold  now  be 
^ven  as  to  what  we  believe  has  been  the  character  tim  ohaneter  of 
of  the  Conference,  and  the  method  in  which  it  has  been  tiwOonfewB**. 
cxmdacted  in  accordance  with  the  principles  originally  laid  down,  and 
"With  the  plans  that  we  put  into  execution.  Notwithstanding  the 
ffreat  pains  that  were  taken  during  a  lengthened  period  to  prepare 
tor  the  meetings,  and  the  almost  superhuman  exertions  of  our 
excellent  Secretary,  Mr.  Johnston,  it  was  not  without  some  mis- 
givings  that  we  looked  forward  to  the  Conference.  But  the  very  first 
meeting  in  this  hall,  when  the  delegates  were  presented  to  our  noble 
President,  entirely  reassured  us,  and  from  that  day  to  this  each  day's 
work  has  only  proved  how  admirably  the  plans  had  been  laid,  and 
bow  graciously  the  Divine  assistance  for  which  we  asked  our  heavenly 
Master  has  been  vouchsafed  to  us  all  along  the  line  of  the  meetings. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  the  friends  of  this  Conference  to  know 
that  the  number  of  American  Societies  represented  here  is  no  less 
than  58;   that  the  number  of  the  delegates  from  the  ^^^j^j^^^^ 
United  States  is  187 ;  that  from  Canada  we  have  repre-  doitfatesand 
sentatives  of  10  Societies,  sending  27  delegates ;  from  the     ■««*«**^ 
Continent  of  Europe  17  Societies  have  sent  42  representatives ;  two 
Colonial  Societies  have  sent  one  delegate  each ;  while  the  English, 
Scottish,  and  Irish  Societies,  numbering  54,  have  sent  to  this  Con- 
ference as  delegates  and  members  about  1,300  persons.    We  have 
received  expressions  of  regret  and  sympathy  from  six  other  Con- 
tinental Societies.      The    total   number  of  Societies    represented 
here  is  141 ;  and  the  total  number  of  the  delegates  and  members 
is  1,500. 

I  should  do  injustice  to  my  own  feelings,  and  to  the  feelings  of 
every  member  of  the  Committee,  did  I  not  make  some  reference  to 
the  special  source  of  satisfaction  and  delight  which  we  have  had  in 
the  presence  of  the  deputies  from  the  United  States  of    j>,i,-;t„ 
America.    They  have  sent  us  noble  men,  picked  men,  and     from  the 
our  heartiest  thanks  are  due  to  the  Churches  and  the  ^»**^**»*^ 
Societies  over  the  sea  for  that  which  has  been  one  of  the  most 
prominent  &ctors  in   the   success    of   this  important  Conference. 
These  beloved  brethren  will  not  think  I  speak  words  of  flattery,  but 
we  shall  cherish  to  our  dying  day  the  profound  impression  which  has 
been  made  upon  us  by  the  important  part  which  they  have  taken 
in  the  proceedings  of  these  meetings. 

Deir  frieadfl^  it  is  our  firm  conviction  that  this  Conference  marks 
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a  most  important  epoch  in  the  history  and  progress  of  modem 
Christian  Missions,  and  that,  as  a  result  of  these  meetingSi 
we  may  confidently  expect  that  a  great  impetus  will  be 
given  to  the  glorious  enterprise  of  giving  the  Grospel  to  the 
world.  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  those  who  have  been  giving  attention 
to  the  meetings,  beginning  at  the  prayer-meetings  each  morning, 
when  the  Divine  blessing  has  been  sought,  and  ending  at  the  late 
meetings  in  this  large  hall — I  express  the  feelings  of  many  who  have 
been  attending  these  meetings  when  I  say  that  they  can  never  forget 
them,  and  that,  with  God's  blessing,  many  of  us  shall  go  back  to  our 
ordinary  work  for  the  Master  whom  we  have  so  feebly  served,  resolved 
in  strength  better  than  our  own,  to  do  more  than  we  have  ever  dona 
for  the  glorious  work  of  which  we  have  been  hearing.  We  have  had 
to-day  specially  important  meetings,  at  which  we  have  dealt  with  the 
omdtf  Comity  of  Missions,  the  mutual  relations  of  the  variooa 
of  icaaioiia.  Missionary  organisations,  both  at  home  and  in  the  foreigc 
fields,  and  the  need  there  is  that  boundaries  should  be  recognised^ 
and  that  in  every  way  there  should  be  brotherly  love,  brotherly 
regard  and  esteem  and  confidence,  and  every  effort  made  to  avoiK 
giving  pain  or  annoyance  by  one  to  the  other,  but  all  seeking  Utim 
one  great  object,  the  conversion  of  souls  and  the  glory  of  Chrislt 
working  hand  in  hand  together,  that  there  shall  be  no  cause  for  conm 
plaint,  but  only  for  rejoicing,  in  the  progress  of  the  great  work  la 
which  in  common  we  are  engaged. 

Now,  it  only  remains  in  a  single  word  to  say  that  when  oa: 
brethren  leave  us  for  the  distant  lands  from  which  they  have  beez 
safely  brought,  we  shall  ask  for  them  a  safe  journey  home,  and  tli.€ 
rich  blessing  of  Almighty  God  on  them  and  on  their  families,  and  on 
the  work  in  which  they  are  severally  engaged. 

Eev.  F.  F.  Ellinwood,  D.D.  (New  York)  :  My  Lord  Aberdeen,  ladies, 
and  gentlemen, — We  have  come  at  your  invitation  over  many  track- 
less deeps,  through  fog  and  storm — across  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific, 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Euxine,  and  the  Arabian  Seas.  We  have 
been  guided  by  one  impulse,  and  have  come  on  an  errand  grander, 
I  think,  than  any  other  known  to  men.  We  have  been  drawn  in 
these  converging  lines  by  a  tie  which  the  supercilious  scepticism 
Aroptraaturaiof  our  time  rcfuscs  to  recognise;  but  one  whose  unique 
*»••  power,  as  shown  by  these  great  gatherings  day  by  day, 
cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  all  observing  men.  What 
other  enterprise  wholly  disinterested  in  its  nature — what  other 
enterprise  than  that  of  Christ's  world-wide  conquest — could  have 
drawn  from  every  latitude  and  longitude  so  many  hearts  beating 
with  one  thought,  one  faith,  one  triumphant  hope  ! 

Speaking  for  the  American  Delegation  I  thank  you,  my  Lord,  and 
those  whom  you  represent,  for  this  invitation  and  this  hearty  welcome, 
cannot  adequately  express  the  thought  that  wells  up,  I  am  sure, 

the  mind  of  every  American  here  present.    Under  the  pressure 
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of  sach  an  occasion,  when  so  many  hearts  are  speaking  in  the 
eloquence  of  silent  emotion,  I  dare  not  undertake  to  make  a  speech. 
Sometimes    the  utter  failure   of   speech,   with  only  a  a^-,^„j^  -^ 
tremulous  grasp  of  the  hand,  and  a  quivering  lip,  best    Amnioaa 
proclaims  the  gratitude  and  love  of  Christian  hearts.     But    ^•^•«»*^ 
of  one  thing  I  can  assure  you,  and  that  is  that  what  we  say  to-night 
is  no  mere  graceful  ceremony  of  acknowledgment.     You  have  made 
08  captives  by  your  kindness,  and  that  is  what  we  wish  to  acknow- 
ledge, however  stammeringly  it  may  be  expressed.     We  feel  drawn 
to  a  doser  fellowship,  and  kinship,  and  love  towards  our  brethren  of 
these  British  Isles  than  ever  before. 

First  of  all,  we  thank  you  as  the  President  of  this  Conference, 

that  you  have  given  us  so  much  of  your  time,  your  thought,  your 

effort,  and  your  hearty  sympathy.    And  we  thank  the  Executive 

Committee  for  their  unremitting  care  and  labour  during  the  ten 

days'  sessions,  and  for  the  wisdom  with  which  the  work  has  been 

planned  and  directed.     Having  had  the  honour  to  be  added  to  that 

Committee  since  I  came  among  you,  I  can  speak  from  personal 

observation.    However  useless  I  may  have  been  in  other  respects,  I 

have  been  an  admiring  witness,  and  if  any  persons  in  this  audience 

suppose  that  fifty  great  assemblages  have  been  held  in  ten  days, 

and  all  under  one  roof,  without  a  great  deal  of  forethought  and 

practical  skill,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  disabuse  them.    And  I 

^nder  the  special  thanks  of  the  American  delegates  to  our  firiend 

tfr.  Johnston,  who  crossed  the  Atlantic  as  a  Missionary  to  our 

beimsphere  in  the  dreary  months  of  winter,  and  who,  I  am  sorry 

^  say,  found,  on  his  arrival,  comparatively  little  interest  in  the 

propoised   Conference.      We   admired  again  and  again  the  faith, 

the  dogged  and  persistent  energy  with  which  he  got  hold  of  our 

sleeves  and  grasped  our  hands,  and  enlisted  our  liearts,yj^^j^^j^^^^ 

^d  finally  compelled  us  to  take  hold  of  the  work.    He  th«8ea«ttx7'i 

pc^ased  through  cold  and  storm,  from  city  to  city,  until      ^^'^ 

^ofc  only  the  United  States,  but  Canada,  bowed  to  his  sceptre,  and 

h^ere  he  is  with  two  hundred  and  tiventy-five  American  delegates  in 

^8  captive  train. 

We  wish  also  to  thank  the  Toung  Men's  Christian  Association  for  their 
^^Kierosity  in  opening,  at  a  mere  nominal  cost,  this  great  hall  for  our 
, — ^this  time-honoured  and  historic  hall,  wonderful  as  Noah's  Ark 
its  capacity  and  its  resources.     And  you  have  shown  us  how  to  find  our 
'J  through  its  labyrinths,  and  that  is  no  trifle.     Your  patience  and  help- 
*^*lie88  in  many  ways  have  mode  us  for  ever  grateful.     And  how  shall  I 
^^press  our  sense  of  obligation  to  those  beloved  citizens  of  London  who  have 
J^i^wn  their  hospitable  homes  wide  open  to  us  all  1     We  have 
■^^on  profoundly  impressed  with  the  greatness,  the  heartiness,  J^J^^dSd. 
"tile  inventiveness  of  your  hospitality.     We  thought  we  knew 
^P^ething  about  it  before,  but  wo  did  not.     We  have  never  known  till  now 
~®  full  American  capacity  for  breakfasts,  and  lunclieons,  and  teas.     We 
♦k^^  especially  to  thank  you,  my  Lord,  and  your  noble  Lady,  for  inviting 
^®  ^hole  Conference  to  your  home  at  DolHs  Hill.     We  were  glad  to  see, — 
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however  far  that  may  have  been  from  your  intent — we  were  glad  to  see  m 
the  high  places  of  social  life  the  simple  beauty  of  a  Christian  home ;  and  to 
look  upon  the  bright  little  children  whom  you  are  training  for  the  Master's 
service.  We  rejoice  that  Britain  has  so  many  such  homes  in  which  Grod  is 
supreme. 

And  will  your  Lordship  permit  me  to  say  a  word  for  the  women  of 
America,  who  are  delegates  to  this  Conference  I    On  what  special  errand  are 
The  women   ^^^7  ^^^e  ?    They  have  come  because  the  deepest  wants  and 
atiegates  from  woes  of  the  heathen  world  are  laid  upon  their  sex.     They  have 
^"**'**^     heard  the  cry  of  their  sisters,  which  goes  up  to  Heaven  like  th 
cry  from  beneath  the  altar.    And  they  have  come  to  take  counsel  togethei^^ 
for  the  dark  lands  in  which  woman  is  ignored  and  down-trodden,  and 
ask  how  she  may  everywhere  be  raised  to  that  honour  which  is  acco: 
to  her  here.     And  you  will  pardon  me  for  saying  that  there  appears  to  m 
a  Providential  significance  in  the  fact  that  when  your  Lordship  entered  t 
hall  to  preside  over  this  farewell  meeting,  you  placed  at  your  side  yo 
honoured  and  beloved  wife.     It  seems  to  me  a  culminating  illustration 
that  Christianity  which  we  seek  to  extend.     And  I  thank  you,  and  I  thai^.  ^ 
Lady  Aberdeen  for  this  beautiful  object-lesson  of  what  the  Gospel  has  don:^.6 
for  woman  in  this  land  of  3'our  fathers  and  of  our  fathers.     I  doubt  n^^st 
that  these  Missionaries  who  have  witnessed  very  different  scenes  in  Orient-^iftl 
lands  will  make  good  use  of  this  lesson.     When  they  plead  for  womsfe^a 
against  the  systems  which  degrade  her,  not  only  by  the  natural  bra'C^ 
instincts  of  men,  but  by  statutes  and  hoary  customs,  and  the  sanctions  of 
false  religions,  they  will  point  to  this  scene  as  an  instance  of  what  tlie 
spirit  of  the  Grospel  can  accomplisli. 

My  Lord,  and  Christian  friends  of  London,  you  have  done  mucli 
for  Christian  union  in  this  Conference ;  you  have  made  us  all  one. 
If  any  of  us  came  with  any  narrowness  in  his  soul,  you  have  expanded 
and  straightened  it  out  like  the  wrinkles  of  a  crumpled  garment. 
We  have  almost  forgotten  to  what  country  or  to  what  Church  we 
belong.  I  confess  that  I  have  hardly  known  whether  I  was  an 
Anglican  or  a  Presbyterian ;  whether  I  came  from  the  United  States, 
or  from  France,  or  Germany ;  and  I  should  not  have  been  greatly 
surprised  if  I  had  found  myself  speaking  the  English  language  with 
chrirtUn  union  8^°^®  Continental  brogue.  The  spirit  that  has  flowed  from 
in  the  oue  Centre  through  these  great  audiences  has  overrun 
Conference,  ^yi  barriers.  We  have  been  simply  Christians  ;  we  have 
been  only  missionaries  and  ambassadors  of  Christ ;  we  have  been 
here  only  to  ask  of  each  other,  how  with  Divine  help  we  may  stretch 
forth  the  cords,  and  strengthen  the  stakes  of  His  kingdom,  until  the 
whole  earth  shall  be  embraced  in  this  same  fellowship,  this  same 
oneness  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  And  this  sense  of  unity  has  been 
greatly  promoted  by  the  fact  that  the  Christians  of  London,  forgetting 
all  ecclesiastical  differences,  have  treated  us  as  real  brethren.  I  recall 
a  passage  in  the  noble  tribute  of  Lord  Tennyson  to  the  Princess  of 
Wales  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  in  which  he  says, — 

^  Saxon  and  Norman  and  Dane  are  we. 
But  all  of  us  Danes  in  our  welcome  of  theej 
Alexandra.** 
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0  we  are  all  English  in  your  welcome  of  as.    And  I  am  snre  that 
(ver  afterwards  our  unity  will  be  greater,  and  our  differences 

nd  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  this  cordial  intercourse  will  pro- 

a  permanent  international  confidence  and  esteem.  When  we 
'  each  other  only  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  there  is  intematumu 

much  misapprehension.     When  we  merely  read  the   oonftdenoe. 
iptions  which  some  imaginative  writer  has  given  of  English 
5  life,- we  feel  that  we  may  not  be  much  the  wiser;  but  now  we 

Been  and  enjoyed  for  ourselves,  and  the  result  is  a  deep  and 
ig  sense  of  what  Protestant  Christianity  has  done  for  this  land 
people.  We  can  understand  better  than  ever  what  one  of  your 
sh  Cardinals  has  said  of  the  great  influence  of  the  English  Bible 

the  English  people.    Humanly  speaking,  the  bulwark  of  your 

is  in  your  Christian  homes,  and  we  are  not  afraid  .that  it 
be  blown  away  by  the  vapourings  of  current  speculations ;  it  is 
^wth  of  many  generations ;  it  has  cost  sanguinary  struggles, 
lich  the  monuments  and  mementoes  are  all  around  you  still. 

am  sure  that  it  will  do  us  good,  as  Americans,  to  have  spent  a 
lays  in  the  very  presence,  so  to  speak,  of  the  venerable  past, — 
ive  looked  upon  the  sculptured  heroes  of  your  great  Abbey,  and 
ive  seen  your  Tower  prisons,  and  the  paraphernalia  of  bygone 
icutions,  that  we  might  realise  the  cost  of  that  heritage  of  civil 
religious  liberty  which  we  share  with  you.  On  our  side  of  the 
itic  we  received  full-fledged  that  civilisation  which  had  cost 
iries  of  toil  and  suffering  here.  God  grant  that  we  may  not  on 
account  esteem  it  the  less ;  rather  let  us  cultivate  our  brother- 

with  you,  and  feel  that  they  were  our  common  fathers  who 
lased  the  boon. 

1  speaking  thus  of  your  Christian  life  as  we  see  it,  I  do  not  forget 
there  are  heavy  shadings  in  the  picture.    The  burden  of  your  daily 

is  not  yet  of  the  Millennium.    We  understand  perfectly  well  that 
are  Englishmen  and  Englishmen.     Sometimes  in  taking  up  one  of 
daily  papers,  it  has  been  a  little  depressing  to  observe  that 
])onference  and  other  similar  movements  which  concerned  ^ijjj^^ 
lighest  welfare  of  mankind  were  dismissed  with  a  brief 
;raph,  while  a  "  Day  at  the  Ascot  Eaces  "  ran  through  whole  columns 
ssipy  details.     The  discouraging  fact  is  that  the  newspapers  catering 
3  tastes  of  their  constituencies  show  that  to  myriads  of  men  the  oon- 
m  of  the  world  is  of  little  account,  while  the  fact  that  the  nose  of 
lorse  reached  the  goal  six  inches  in  advance  of  another  is  flashed  over 
3ean  cables  of  the  world.     But,  my  Lord,  that  is  not  the  England  that 
>lo6S  mankind,  or  will  best  preserve  and  perpetuate  this  realm.     It  is 
filing  very  difTerent  that  we  have  found  in  this  Conference  and  in  your 
s  and  churches  and  jour  eleemosynary  institutions.     What  impresses 
urticularly  is  that  so  many  strong  and  influential  men  are 
lur  great  committees  and  boards  of  benevolence,  and  that  «i2maSS^ 
my  who  have  occupied  high  civil  or  military  positions  in 
.  or  other  colonies  appear  in  your  Missionary  assemblies,  and  from  their 
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own  long- con tinaed  observation  bear  noble  testimony  to  what  the  Gioqpel 
has  accomplished  for  benighted  races.     The  superficial  and  flippant  critics  . 
who  infest  our  newspaper  press  in  America,  who— from  a  two  dajs'  visit  in^ 
some  foreign  port — affect  to  know  all  about  Missions,  would  not  dare  torn 
parade  their  ignorance  before  such  an  array  of  witnesses. 

I  have  long  thought  that  the  British  Colonial  system  was  calculate^ 
to  train  and  prepare  your  people  for  the  work  of  Missions,  by  impartlDM 
robustness  and  strength  to  the  national  character,  and  that   there  wa^ 
a  natural  relationship  between  the  heroes  of  your  far-off  frontiers  anS 
the  heroes  of  your  Mission-fields.     If  for  any  reason  I  cooled 
2J2idrBii  <l^re  that  my  own  country  should  plant  colonies  in  distant- 
lands  it  would    be   that  they  might  furnish  schools  for  th^^ 
development  of   a  manly  strength  which   mere  commercial   prosperit^^ 
cannot  produce.     Fourteen  years  ago  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  mamJ^ 
lands  and  witness  your  achievements,  and  ever  since  that  day  I  ha^^ 
gloried  in  the  ubiquity  of  the  Briton.     I  found  you  at  Gibraltar  and  a^j 
Malta,  and  you  have  since  become  dominant  in  Cyprus  and  in  Egypt.       2 
found  your  flag  floating  at  Aden,  and  had  I  follow^  the  African  ooasb    I 
should  have  found  it  in  Natal  and  Cape  Colony.     India,   Burmah,  acxd 
Ceylon    are    under    your    Imperial   sceptre,    with   strategic    points    wtt 
Singapore  and  Hong  Kong.     In  Austraha  you  have  another  empire,  axxd 
in  New  Zealand  a  geographical  counterpart  to  these  British  Isles  ;  whilc^ 
as  Lord  Dufferin  once  told  us  pleasantly  in  New  York,  you  have  a  greater 
aggregate  of  land  and  ice  in  North  America,  than  your  ambitious  cousiiis 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes.     And  in  tracing  your  dominion  through  many 
lands,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  was  favourably  impressed  with  its  quality 
as  well  as  its  quantity.     I   believe  it  was  your  own   De  Quincey  who 
said  that  the  Briton  could  be  tracked  around  the  world  by  the  broken  beer 
bottles  left  in  his  path.     Perhaps  it  was  because  I  judged  from  a  different 
standpoint  that  I  found  much  nobler  traces. 

Wherever  the  English  have  once  raised  their  flag  they  have  come  to 
stay.  They  have  brought  good  laws  and  good  roads  and  vigorous  enterprise. 
They  have  brought  the  Bible  and  the  church  and  school  and  medical 
science  and  the  press  and  the  electric  wire.  I  do  not  condone  the  sins 
which  you,  in  common  with  ourselves,  have  committed  and 
of  Sexton.  ^^^  committing  against  feebler  races.  I  have  taken  part  in 
this  Conference  in  confessing  and  condemning  all  that,  but 
nevertheless  I  bless  God  for  the  ubiquity  of  the  Briton.  He  is  the  troe 
Colonist.  It  is  his  instinct  on  the  whole  to  bless  and  not  to  curse.  He  is 
among  the  pluckiest  in  the  work  of  Missions,  as  well  as  in  war.  A 
preceding  speaker  has  alluded  to  somebody's  slur  against  the  "black- 
coated  and  long-faced  Missionaries."  I  should  like  to  ask  such  critics  what 
they  think  of  a  Missionary,  like  the  first  Bishop  Sclwyn,  donning  his  pea- 
jacket  and  diving  into  the  sea  to  examine  the  keel  of  a  disabled  ship, 
because  there  was  no  marine  and  no  citizen  of  the  port  who  dared  attempt 
it !  Wo  say,  give  us  more  and  more  of  your  "  stroke  oars  "  for  Missionary 
service  till  such  sneers  as  this  shall  be  silenced. 

I  rejoice  to  feel,  my  Lord,  that  out  upon  the  fields  as  well  as  in  this 
ference  your  Missionaries  and  ours  are  one.  Their  hearts,  too,  are 
ting  with  a  common  impulse.  Your  successes  are  ours,  and  ours 
yours.    And,  doubtless,  to-night,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  those 
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f  whatever  name  or  nation  who  are  represented  here  are  taming 
beir  thoughts  and  their  prayers  toward  this  Conference.  Th«oii«BMs 
l^e  are  in  no  danger  of  exaggerating  the  importance  of  •'  uiMioPwiei. 
iiis  great  gathering.  The  hearts  of  the  Christian  world  are  with  us. 
have  said  that  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  American  delegates 
re  here,  but  they  represent  many  millions.  And  the  fifteen  hun- 
red  delegates  represent  a  great  multitude  whom  no  man  can 
umber.  Whatever  else  may  result  from  our  Conference,  its  moral 
ifluence  as  a  phenomenon  merely — its  attestation  of  the  vitality 
nd  earnestness  of  the  Christian  Church  is  invaluable.  The  mere  fact 
hat  a  hundred  and  forty  different  Societies  have  sent  their  delegates 
lere  on  so  unselfish  and  unworldly  an  errand  as  that  which  seeks 
he  conversion  of  the  nations  to  Christ,  must,  when  viewed  znflaeBoeof 
n  the  light  of  the  eternal  world,  stand  forth  as  a  crown- tJ^Ooo'^waoe, 
ng  event  of  the  century.  As  I  have  looked  upon  these  daily 
Lflsemblages  I  thought  of  the  many  assurances  of  cotemporary 
weptics  that  Christianity  is  dead,  and  I  have  wondered  whether,  if 
iome  of  their  Balaams  could  look  down  upon  the  scene  and  really 
H>mprehend  its  meaning,  they,  too,  would  not  conclude  with  one  of 
>ld,  that  cursing  the  myriad  tents  of  Israel  is  a  discouraging  business, 
uid  whether  they  would  not  be  forced  to  confess  that  there  is  no 
tivination  against  Jacob.  But,  my  Lord,  we  must  not  forget  how 
nuch  land  is  yet  to  be  possessed.  It  seems  well  that  through  all 
or  discussions  and  our  rejoicings,  this  great  map  has  hung  behind 
fie  platform — little  used,  perhaps — but  only  to  remind  us  that  our 
ork  is  but  just  begun — ^that  it  is  in  fact  so  great  that  only  a  Divine 
o^rer  can  accomplish  it,  and  that  prayer  and  trust  must  attend  all 
^  efforts.  On  that  map  we  see  the  strongholds  yet  to  be  taken, 
^d  the  power  Divine  is  promised.  If  the  Lord  go  not  up  with  ua 
t  U8  not  go  up! 

Sey.  A.  Sutherland,  D.D.  (Toronto,  Canada) :  My  Lord  Aberdeen, 
^y  Aberdeen,  Christian  friends, — ^Permit  me  to  say  that  I  feel  very 
tUch  at  home  in  this  delightful  gathering,  and  yet  I  confess  I  feel  a 
btle  out  of  place  in  being  called  upon  to  respond  on  behalf  of  the 
^reign  delegates ;  for,  as  a  Canadian,  I  cannot  admit  for  oaluuiiaBinot 
sbgle  moment  that  I  am  in  any  sense  a  stranger.     I     ton^tn. 
.uim,  my  Lord,  and  am  proud  of  the  claim,  to  be  a  fellow-citizen  with 
^erj  Englishman,  whether  he  resides  in  the  Great  Britain  of  these 
lea,  or  in  the  Greater  Britain  which  lies  beyond  the  sea.    I  come, 
owever,  from  a  country  which  is  new, which  has  but  a  small  population, 
ixete  the  Churches,  comparatively  speaking,  have  just  begun  to  do 
little  work  in  the  foreign  field,  and  yet  in  the  little  jcjonsofth* 
^e  in  which  we  have  been  trjring  to  do  something  in      Canadian 
^t  direction,  God  has  so  prospered  our  work  that  we  are     ^»«^«»' 
^y  beginning  to  comfort  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  in  this 
Jt^  other  matters,  history  may  repeat  itself,  and  the  ^'  gleanings  of 
;>lxiaim  may  yet  be  better  than  the  vintage  of  Abiezer.'* 
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We  have  had  many  precious  lessons  in  connection  viiLdiiiC» 
LMioniofthe  ference.  If  time  permitted  I  would  sa^  a  vcxd.  as  on 
confer«ae«.  friend  Dr.  £)llinwood  did,  in  expressing  oor  gnskakioi 
the  magniiiceut  reception  given  to  us  by  our  friends  in  TiL^aaLwBA  {T 
for  the  princely  hospitality  with  which  we  have  been  cctcztajaei 
And  with  regard  to  the  lessons  of  this  Conference,  thej  kaie  been 
many  and  ])reciou8.  One  or  two  of  them  have  more  pntkohrly 
impressed  themselves  upon  my  own  mind. 

I  think  wo  have  had  here  a  mngnificent  illustration  oC  the  esmtal 
oneness  of  Protestant  Christianity.     We  have  a  good  muj 

'pJouJSSJu!*'  ^^^?\^  ^""«  **  "^  ^^^^  *^™®  *^  ^™®  ^^  legM^  to  Off 
(livisionsy  and  a  great  many  serious  assaults  have  of  hit  bm 

made  upon  the  foundations  of  our  faith.  It  is  most  significftct  tint  the 
CIiuitIi's  answer  to  these  assaults  is  in  sending  out  fr^li  leinfoReDNnti 
into  the  Mission-field  proclaiming  its  unshaken  faith  in  the  Gospel  of  Cliriit, 
and  the  essential  oneness  of  those  who  helieve  in  His  name.  ADother 
lesson  that  comes  to  my  mind  is  this,  that  in  all  Missionary  efibrt  the  with 
world  over  Christ  is  everywhere  and  Christ  is  "  all  in  alL"  Bat  I  miutoot 
linger  upon  that. 

The  last  lesson  that  comes  to  my  mind  is  this :  That  the  Gbnzthettn 
preparing  for  a  new  departure  in  Missionary  work.  I  do  not 
^  STmibSom!^  mean  a  now  departure  in  the  sense  of  new  methods  so  mndk 
as  entering  upon  work  with  a  new  enthusiasm,  greater  thin 
has  ever  characterised  them  before;  not  the  "enthusiasm  of  humanity  "about 
which  poets  dream,  but  a  grander  enthusiasm  that  can  be  felt  only  hj  the 
heort  that  can  say,  "  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us." 

We  have  had  brought  forcibly  before  us  here  a  great  work  which 
yet  remains  to  be  done ;  and  if  you  will  permit  me  to  mention  a 
little  incident  by  way  of  illustrating  it,  1  will  not  trespass  longer 
upon  your  patience.  More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  when  the 
Eevolutionary  War  of  the  United  States  was  near  its  close,  and 
they  had  sent  ambassadors  to  meet  in  some  European  city  to  see 
if  they  could  arrange  terms  of  peace,  the  infant  nation  seemed 
to  be  almost  on   the  borders  of  destruction;  many  homes  were 

Xneidentinth*  dcsolatc,  busiucss  was  paralysed,  and  multitudes  of  hearts 
War  of      were  longing,  as  only  hearts  under  such  circumstances 

zndependenee.  ^^^^j^  j^j^g^  f^^  ^l^^  fetum  of  pcacc.     But  thoso  wore  not 

the  days  of  telegraphs,  and  steamships,  and  railroads.  The  nevs 
came  slowly ;  but  one  day,  after  long  waiting,  the  word  went  through 
the  city  of  New  York  that  a  ship  was  coming  up  the  Narrows. 
A  great  multitude  of  people  gathered  at  the  pier  to  get  the  first 
words  that  might  come  ashore.  When  the  ship  came  within  hailing 
distance  a  man  stood  on  the  bow,  and  called  out  aloud — his  message 
was  very  short,  but  very  significant — "It  is  peace;"  and  what  a 
shout  went  up  from  that  multitude  !  They  turned  and  looked  into 
oudnewiof  ^^^  another's  eyes,  grasped  one  another's  hands,  and 
?•■«••  strong  men,  who  had  perhaps  never  seen  each  other  before, 
with  tears  running  down  their  faces,  said :  "  It  is  peace ; "  and  then 
tbey  hastened  away  from  the  pier,  and  before  the  shades  of  night  fell 
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over  the  city  there  was  not  a  home  in  New  York  that  did  not  know 
that  it  was  peace.  Oh!  men  and  brethren,  there  are  millions  of 
homes  in  the  sad,  sorrowful  world  to-night  where  they  do  not  know 
that  it  is  peace ;  where  they  have  never  heard  to  this  day  that  Jesus 
Christ  made  peace  by  the  blood  of  His  cross,  having  slain  the  enmity 
thereby ;  and  if  we  go  not  from  this  Missionary  Conference  to  spread 
the  story  with  tenfold  greater  swiftness  than  before,  it  were  better 
perhaps  that  we  had  never  come  together  at  all. 

Sev.  C.  H.  Rappard  (St.  Chrischona  Missionary  Society,  Basle)  :  I 
ahoold  like  very  much  this  evening,  if  mankind  had  but  one  language, 
so  that  I  could  express  as  I  wish  to  do  what  is  in  my  heart,  aefpondifor 
and  in  the  hearts  of  the  delegates  of  Germany,  Holland,   oontiiieiiui 
Denmark,  Norway,  and   Switzerland,  which  is    my   own    *•!•«»*••• 
country.     I  have  been  charged  by  these  foreign  delegates  to  express 
the  deep  gratitude  that  we  all  feel  for  what  we  have  seen  and  heard 
and  learned  at  these  great  and  blessed  Conferences.     While  I  have 
been  attending  these  gatherings  day  by  day  I  have  thought  that  if 
we  could .  know   what  interests   the   angels   and   archangels  who 
surround  the  throne  of  God,  we  should  perhaps  find  that  their  eyes 
and  their  hearts  have  been  resting  upon  these  our  Conferences.    We 
know  that  they  are  interested  in  all  that  concerns  humanity.     Our 
hearts  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  truth  that  TheGhimhof 
the  Church  of  Philadelphia,  the  Church  of  brotherly  love  PWi*4*ipW^ 
and  brotherly  fellowship,  still  exists  y  and  as  you  know  the  Church  of 
Philadelphia  has  the  promise  that  she  will  have  open  doors  of  the 
nations ;  so  that  the  Conference,  which  represents  that  Church  of 
brotherly  love  and  fellowship,  has  open  doors  to  all  the  heathen 
fields  and  nations ;  and  whilst  it  is  the  Lord  of  all  who  opens  these 
doors  we  will  enter  in  and  do  our  work. 

We  have  been  impressed  with  the  truth  that  the  Holy*  Spirit  is 
still  doing  His  work.  We  have  heard  and  seen  servants  of  the  Lord, 
children  of  the  Father  in  heaven,  who  are  endued  with  timHoIj  Spirit 
power  from  on  high.  When  I  was  at  school  I  was  told  itiUworkiiif 
that  the  English  nation  was  the  nation  of  the  Bible,  and  I  fully 
believe  it.  I  have  seen  it ;  and  may  it  remain  so !  We,  on  the  con- 
tinent, will  learn  to  take  our  Bibles  with  us  to  our  places  of  worship. 
We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  so,  but  we  will  learn  that,  and  read 
the  Bible  better  and  more,  because  those  who  are  the  nations  of  the 
Bible  will  also  be  the  nations  of  Missions  and  of  work  for  Him  of 
whom  the  Bible  testifies, — the  living  Person,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord 
and  Saviour,  according  to  the  will  of  the  eternal  Father.  Then  it 
has  been  impressed  upon  our  hearts  and  minds  that  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  is  an  all-sufficient  Saviour;  and  Aaau-wadmt 
we  have  heard  from  our  beloved  Missionaries  abroad,  that  Baviour. 
when  they  were  in  heathen  countries  they  were  comforted  by  Him, 
who  is  near  to  every  one  of  His  servants.  Our  dear  brethren,  I  doubt 
not^  will  continue  to  have  that  experience  that  Jesus  Christ  is  with 
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them  always,  and  that  He  is  for  them  the  great  Physician,  the  Healei 

of  spirit,  soul,  and  body. 

Lastly,  it  has  been  impressed  upon  our  minds  that  we  must  b 
willing  to  suffer  for  Christ.  Christ  Himself  suffered,  and  we  wilB 
Safferinfffor  suffer  for  Him,  and  in  order  to  be  able  to  suffer  according 
chrirt.  to  His  will  we  will  ask  the  Lcrd  to  fill  our  hearts  wittr 
the  joy  that  He  gives.  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  and  peace 
and  if  we  are  joyful  in  our  Lord  then  we  are  able  to  work  for  Him 
the  joy  of  the  Lord  will  be  our  strength.  I  feel  that  we  are  all  on^ 
in  Him.  He  is  the  way,  and  we  will  walk  in  that  way.  He  is  th^* 
truth,  and  we  believe  that  truth ;  He  is  the  life,  and  we  live  th^^ 
life ;  and  in  doing  so  we  will  rise  again,  and  will  see  Him,  and 
the  Father,  and  be  united  for  ever  in  the  mansions  above. 

Eev.  A.  Boegner  (Secretary,  Paris  Missionary  Society) :  My  Loi 
Aberdeen,  Lady  Aberdeen,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — I  wish  to 
only  a  few  words  just  to  express  the  feelings  which  fill  my  hea 
EngUsii  this  evening.  The  first  is  the  feeling  of  deep  gratitu< 
hotpitaiity.  which  I  have  very  often  heard  expressed  with  regard 
English  hospitality,  but  which,  judging  from  what  I  have  seen  durii^  j 
these  days,  far  exceeds  anything  that  I  had  been  told.  I  wish  *<:( 
thank  you  most  heartily,  in  the  name  of  the  Paris  Missionary  Societj?^ 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  represent,  for  the  kind  reception  giv^n 
to  us  by  our  Ix^ndon  brethren. 

But  the  impressions  that  I  have  received  from  these  meetings  az« 
not  all  glad  impressions.     Very  often  during  these  days  I  have  been 
Poiitionofthe    quitc  ovcrcome  by  a  deep  feeling  of  our  loneliness  and 
Pwrii  MiMion.    wcakucss.     Let  mc  explain  what  I  mean.    That  feeling* 
is  not  a  personal  one,  but  it  is  a  feeling  which  I  have  felt  as  a  member 
of  our  French-speaking  Protestant  Churches.     Our  position  is  a  very 
different  one  from  that  of  the  great  majority  of  Protestant  Missions. 
The  American,  the  English,  the  German,  the  Swede,  the  Norwegian, 
the  Dutch,  the  Danish  Missions,  are  supported  by  powerful  Churches. 
Yes,  my  dear  brethren,  all  your  Protestant  nations  have,  as  some  of 
you  have  said,  millions  behind  you.     Our  position  is  a  very  different 
one  ;  we  are  supported  by  a  minority, — a  minority  which  has  been 
obliged  to  fight  for  its  existence  during  three  centuries,  and  which  is 
KiiunderBtood  stiU  iu  a  vcry  diflBcult  position.     No  wonder  that  we  are 
by  many,     often  misundcrstood,  not  only  by  the  Soman  CathoUc 
majority,  but  also  by  our  Protestant  people  themselves,  who  say  that 
our  first  duty  should  be  to  work  for  our  own  conservation  and  progress. 
You  can  understand  now  that  the  very  strength  and  multitude  of 
your  Societies  may  create  in  our  minds  a  feeling  of  loneliness.    I  ask 
you  then  sometimes  to  remember  us  with  sympathy  and  in  prayer. 

Still,  if  we  feel  lonely  as  a  French  Mission,  we  do  not  feel  lonely 
as  a  Protestant  Mission,  and  there  is  something  strengthening  to  us 
in  a  large  gathering  of  brethren,  all  engaged  in  the  same  work  as  we 
are  ourselves  doing  for  the  Lord.    We  know  that  we  belong  to  a  large 
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cuid  powerful  army — ^the  army  of  Christ — and  this  conviction  fills 
our  hearts  with  courage   and  with   hopel     On  the  o^^jrotioneiywa 
^ide,  we  know  that  under  such  a  Master  s  command,    Proteifeaat 
^Ten  the  smallest  part  of  His  army,  even   the  least  of     **^«»' 
liis  soldiers,  can  do  useful  work.     He  has  given  us  many  a  proof  that 
He  does  still  choose  little  means  to  do  great  things.     On  the  other 
liand,  we  realise  now,  at  this  Conference,  better  than  before,  the 
strengthening  power  of  brotherly  fellowship  in  His  service.     We  shall 
g^  home  with  new  ideas,  with  new  ambitions,  with  new  hopes ;  and 
CO,  I  trust,  that  for  us,  as  for  you  all,  my  brethren,  this      AfreA 
Conference  shall  be  the  starting-point  of  a  renewed  con-    4«p*rtu». 
secration  to  our  Master,  and  of  a  new  departure  in  Missionary 
enterprise. 

Sev.  Philip  Schafi^  D.D.,  LL.D.  (New  York) :  My  Lord  and  Lady 
Aberdeen,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — Americans  feel  quite  at  home  in 
England,  and  the  ofbener  they  come  here  the  more  they  Amsrioani  and 
feel  at  home.  This  is  the  land  of  their  ancestors,  whose  Eafi*a*. 
bones  lie  mingled  with  the  dust  in  every  one  of  your  churchyards. 
Your  language  is  our  language ;  your  laws  are  our  laws ;  your  institu- 
tions are  our  institutions  ;  your  Bible  is  our  Bible ;  your  Christianity 
is  our  Christianity.  We  have  inherited  it  from  you;  and  to  Old 
England  and  New  England,  combined,  are  entrusted  the  future 
destinies  of  Christianity.  It  is  by  these  two  nations  combined,  work- 
ing heart  and  heart,  under  the  same  great  Captain  of  salvation,  and 
with  the  same  Bible  in  their  hand,  that  the  world  chiefly  must  be 
converted. 

There  are  three  epochs  of  Missions  in  history — the  apostolic,  the 

mediaeval,  and  the  modem.    The  result  of  the  first  was  the  conversion 

of  the  Roman  Empire ;  the  result  of  the  second  was  a  Chris-  ThrMKadoa. 

tian  Europe ;  and  result  of  the  third  will  be  the  conversion    Myepoch* 

rf  the  whole  world.     This  has  just  now  begun,  and  from  this  meeting 

^  go  forth  a  new  inspiration  for  carrying  forward  that  gigantic 

^ork  of  God.     It  is  fix)m  this  meeting  that  there  Will  be  an  increase 

ff  znen,  an  increase  of  means,  an  increase  of  faith  and  enthusiasm,  an 

uicrease  of  unity  in  diversity,  and  an  increase  of  co-operation,  until 

the  happy  time  shall  come  when  all  the  Missionary  Societies  shall  be 

^®  solid  phalanx,  to  march  against  the  enemy,  and  plant  the  banner 

^  the  Cross  upon  every  idol  temple    of  heathenism,   upon   every 

•"Wiammedan  mosque,  and  upon  every  Jewish  synagogue,  uittil  the 

^^ole  world  shall  be  the  Lord's.     Brethren,  you  have  been  on  the 

^?JUit  of  Transfiguration.     You  have  seen  Christ,  and  Moses,  and 

r^^h.     Moses  has  disappeared ;  Elijah  has  disappeared  ;  Jesus  alone 

i?  before  us.    Let  us  look  at  Him,  the  only  Master ;  at  Him,  the  only 

*^M ;  at  Him,  the  only  Saviour ;  at  Him,  the  only  goal  of  all  Missions 

^**^t  Jesus  only. 

^Ehio  Chaiznuui:  Dear  friends,~When  I  stood  on  this  platform  ten 
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days  ago  at  the  inaugural  meeting,  I  felt  a  wistful  desire  that  yoii:::^ 
President  could  have  been  endued,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  wit^ 
sinoeritjiMtter  ^  degree  of  eloqueuco  which  might  to  some  extent  hav^^ 

thueio^oAiiee.  been  worthy  of  the  occasion ;  and  now  I  confess  that    j 
feel  that  desire  even  more  strongly.    But  I  suppose  that  even  tixe 
most  eloquent  of  our  friends  on   this    platform  or  in    the  h^ 
would  tell  us  that  there  is  one  thing  even  more  indispensable  in  a 
speaker  than  eloquence,  and  that  is  sincerity,  especially  on  such  ao 
occasion  as  this  val^ctory  meeting,  where  it  has  been  very  manifest 
that  the  feeling  has  been  that  of  kindly.  Christian,  brotherly  friend- 
ship, co-operation,  and  union,  which  hiave  so  largely  predominated 
throughout  our  proceedings. 

Looking  back  at  the  great  series  of  meetings  now  concluding,  I  . 
Thec<mfaren«e  ^^^^^  ^^®  prominent  feeling  in  our  minds  will  be  that  of 
aoanM  for     thaukfuluess.   And  in  speaking  of  the  thankfulness  which 

thankf^ihioM.  ^^  ghould  feel,  WO  should,  I  think,  remember  that  whfle 
we  are  comparatively  a  small  body,  we  are  the  centre  and  pivot  of  a 
vast  circle  of  feeling,  of  thought,  and  sympathy.  We  have  with  m 
delegates  whom  we  have  welcomed  with  true  heartiness,  and  who  have 
warmly  reciprocated  our  genuine  cordiality  and  greeting.  Now,  each 
of  these  friends  represents  not  only  his  individual  weight  and  force, 
but  a  family ;  not  only  a  family,  but  a  circle ;  not  only  a  circle,  bat 
a  society ;  and  we  may  go  further,  and  say  not  only  a  society,  but 
a  community.  A  very  little  reflection  in  that  line  is  enough  to  make 
^^       us  realise  how  large  and  comprehensive  is  the  representa- 

i«pr6Mntation  tiou  of  which  WO  are  the  visible  exponents.  Perhaps  I  can 
eomprehenttTe.  jgalise  this  all  the  more  from  the  fact  that  quite  recently 
I  had,  with  Lady  Aberdeen,  the  opportunity  of  travelling  round  the 
world  ;  and  thus,  during  these  gatherings,  we  have  had  the  privilege 
and  happiness  of  shaking  by  the  hand  men  who,  the  last  time  we  saw 
them,  were  engaged  in  their  work  and  labour  of  love  in  Ladia,  in  the 
plains  of  the  Punjab,  or  the  bazaars  of  Benares,  or  in  the  sultry 
streets  of  Madras.  Again,  we  have  met  friends  who  have  reminded 
us  of  the  happiness  and  interest  we  felt  in  enjoying  the  wondrous 
hospitality  of  the  United  States,  where  we  had  the  good  fortune  to 
spend  some  time. 

It  was  said  at  the  outset  of  these  gatherings  that  one  of  the  great  objects 
and  desires  of  the  Committee,  and  of  all  who  organised  this  Congress,  was 

Thopraotioai  ^^^^  ^^  should  be  of  a  practical  character.  Now  I  do  think 
eharaotoroftiie  that  that  wished-for  object  and  purpose  have  been  largely 

Confereno*.  attained.  I  not  only  speak  of  this  meeting,  the  public 
gatherings  and  open  conferences,  and  the  wonderfully  valuable  speeches 
which  have  been  addressed  to  us  on  those  occasions ;  but  I  allude  also,  and 
perhaps  equally,  to  the  more  social  and  personal  intercourse  which  has  been 
carried  on  during  these  days,  and  especially  to  the  spirit  of  Christian  union 
and  brotherhood  that  have  been  so  ably  and  eloquently  alluded  to  to-night. 
Our  distinguished  and  eloquent  American  friend.  Dr.  Ellinwood,  said  that 
he  felt  he  was  for  the  time  an  Englishman ;  and  I  think  we  may  say  that 
we  have  felt  like  Americans.    We  have  experienced  the  same  feeling  of 
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onitj,  of  interest,  and  S3niipath7  amounting  to  identification  with  our  other 
friends  in  Grermany  and  France,  and  especially  with  our  brothers  and 
fellow-citizens  of  Canada. 

I  cannot  help  adding  a  word  with  reference  to  the  energy  which  has 
shown  by  those  who  have  had  the  carrying  out  of  these  arrangements. 
Some  very  kind  words  were  said  with  regard  to  the  part  which  Lady 
A-berdeen  and  I,  as  president,  have  been  able  to  take.  That  is  a  small 
part,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  we  shall  ever  look  back  with  feelings  of 
deep  and  grateful  appreciation  to  the  experience  of  these  days,  more 
;pecially  to  last  Saturday,  when  we  had  the  happiness  of 


receiving  so  many  of  our  friends,  who  in  so  kindly  and  ^^^|^^ 
brotherly  a  spirit  accepted  the  hospitality  which  we  could 
offer.  I  desire  also  to  offer  a  tribute  to  those  who  have  borne  the  heat  and 
bnrden  of  the  day :  to  Dr.  Underliill,  to  Mr.  Mathesou,  and  especially  to 
Mr.  Johnston,  w^hose  labours  and  whose  self-denial  in  depriving  himself  of 
attendance  at  our  meetings  we  must  appreciate ;  to  Mr.  Paton,  and  many 
others  who  helped  us  so  much,  especially  in  regard  to  the  gathering  on 
Saturday  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Well,  friends,  what  are  the  messages  which  this  Conference  has 
aoimded  in  our  ears  ?  I  think  that  one  of  the  foremost  messages  that 
we  shall  carry  away  will  be  that  comprised  in  the  Latin  Amesai^tof 
phrase,  Sursum  corda, — lift  up  your  hearts.  That,  I  hope,  ^^  ooaferwioe. 
is  the  spirit  with  which  we  shall  go  away  from  this  gathering.  I  am 
sure  that  our  hearts  thrilled  in  response  to  the  eloquent  and  stirring 
"Words  of  Canon  Fleming  when  he  spoke  of  the  ambition  and  of  the 
Christian  confidence  with  which  we  should  go  forth  in  this  great 
work  rejoicing  on  our  way.  This  attitude  does  not  imply  that  we  are 
to  forget  that  it  is  a  work  of  patience  as  well  as  a  labour  of  love. 
The  walls  of  Jericho  fell  down  flat,  but  it  was  not  till  after  they  had 
been  compassed  round  seven  days  and  the  last  day  seven  times.  And 
^hat  was  the  instrument  through  which  this  was  accom-TheiMtrument 
plished?  It  was  not  the  clash  of  spears  and  swords;  nor  for  our  work, 
even  first  and  foremost  was  it  the  shout  of  the  people ;  it  was  the 
Wast  of  the  rams'  horns,  representing  the  Word  of  God.  And  that  is 
^till  the  instrument  with  which  we  must  carry  on  our  work;  that 
^s  the  weapon  of  our  warfare ;  the  Word  of  God,  with  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  living  and  abiding  in  us. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  for  a  final  farewell.  I  confess  I  am  one 
^f  those — and  I  do  not  think  I  am  singular — who  feel  that  though 
^he  meetings  have  been  prolonged,  the  Conference  as  wordiof 
*  'Whole  has  come  to  an  end  only  too  soon.  And  yet  the  f^mwen. 
J*^e  must  come  for  the  farewell,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
"^tter  express,  on  my  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
^^d  all  concerned,  our  farewell  to  the  delegates  who  have  the  chief 
Pl^ce  in  our  thoughts,  than  in  the  well-known  expression,  sanctified 
^y  use,  that  prayer  comprised  in  the  short  sentence,  "  God  bless 
yon  f "  That  is,  I  believe,  the  message  with  which  we  wish  to  bid 
^^ewell  to  our  friends,  to  the  'lelegates,  and  all  those  who  have  taken 


•l 
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jpart  in  this  Conference,  which  I  am  sure  they  will  ever  regard  i 
.  a  memorable  occasion. 

I  have  been  asked  to  propose  this  formal  resolution,  "That 
[  fervent  address  be  sent  to  all  Mission  Stations  in  heathen  land 
jj^^^j^      and  congregations  as  well  as  converts  separate  from  the 
ofaddreMito  brethren,  to  express    the  warm    affection  felt   towarc 
**""****^™'*°**them  by  European  and  American  Christians,  and  to  assni 
them  of  our  sympathy  in  their  joys  and  sorrows."    I  propose  tha 
this  expression  should  be  forwarded  to  those  for  whom  it  is  intends 
in  different  lands  who  cannot  be  with  us  at  this  time. 
The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  Doxology  was  sung,  and  the  Benediction  was  pronoonoed  1 
the  Eev.  Dr.  Sntiierland. 


ADDITIONAL  MEETING 

OM  THE  PASSING  OF  BESOLUTIONa  ON  THE  OPIUM  TRADE  WITS 
CHINA-^THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC  IN  AFRICA^QOVERNMENT 
LICENCE  OF  VICE  IN  INDIA. 

{Wednesday  evening^  June  20^A,  in  the  Large  HaU.) 

Sir  S.  A.  Blackwood,  KCB.,  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Mr.  James  E.  Hafhieson. 

Rev.  Dr.  Parsons  (of  Toronto)  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman ;  Christian  friends, — ^Yonr  Convention  has,  in  my 
tunble  judgment,  decided  wisely  and  well  that  this  great  gathering, 
onsisting  of  those  engaged  either  in  directing  or  carrying  on 
lifisionary  enterprise  throughout  the  world — an  ecumenical  Council 
^  the  truest  sense  of  the  word — should  not  separate  ThiamMtfac 
without  placing  on  record  its  deliberate  judgment  con-  derfraw*. 
erning  Uie  questions  which  are  to  occupy  our  attention  to-night; 
i^d  without  uttering  its  solemn  protest  against  practices  which  have 
rought  shame  upon  the  name  of  Christ  throughout  the  world,  and 
pich  have  constituted  some  of  the  gravest  hindrances  to  the  progress 
His  Crospel.  And  it  is  also  well,  I  think,  that  this  occasion  should 
y^  been  chosen  to  place  this  judgment  upon  record  and  to  utter 
^  protest.  You  have  been  meeting  together  here  for  ten  days, 
^Xily,  prayerfully,  and  earnestly  conferring,  and  considering  the 
^cis  of  this  world,  and  the  obligation  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to 
'^t  those  needs.  You  have  been  comparing  methods  of  work  and 
>^riences  of  results ;  you  have  been  seeking  to  stir  each  other  up, 
^  stimulate  each  other  to  further  and  fuller-hearted  consecration 
"^^e  service  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Master,  and  you  have  been 
"i^estly  and  importunately  seeking  Divine  guidance  and  blessing 
"the  work  committed  to  you.  And  now  you  have  decided  to  lift 
3^ur  voices,  to  denounce  these  deeds  and  practices,  to  DmimdAtiMiof 
E^lore  their  terrible  results,  and  to  unite  in  sorrowful  •^*>»* 
^fession  of  the  blameworthiness  of  the  Churches.  I  am  sure  you 
*X  agree  with  nje  in  that  expression,  "  sorrowful  cojifession  of 
^Tnewbrthiness:"  fo'r  we  must  feel  convinced  that  were  it  not  for 
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lack  of  faithful  testimony,  of  watchful  attention,  of  earnest  prayerful- 
ness,  of  courageous  utterance,  these  things  could  never  have  attained 
the  magnitude  and  the  extent  to  which,  alas !  they  have  attained. 
Surely  the  standard  of  morals  in  so-called  Christian  nations  and  govern- 
ments must  be  low  indeed,  when  practices  like  those  to  which  we  are 
about  to  refer  can  not  only  be  unchecked  but  defended,  and  that  not 
merely  on  the  ground  of  expediency  but  of  actual  necessity.  Where 
have  the  Churches  of  Christ  been  in  their  testimony  against  these 
things  ?  We  must  confess  our  own  guilt.  It  would  never  do,  I  am 
convinced,  for  us  to  take  our  stand  in  condemning  these 
"'****'*"'  practices  and,  as  it  were,  to  stand  aside  while  reprobating 
them,  if  we  did  not  at  the  same  time  humble  ourselves  because  of 
our  share  in  them,  direct  or  indirect.  And  whilst  it  is  no  doubt  true 
that  many,  perhaps  most,  of  those  here  present  have  protested,  have 
striven,  have  prayed,  have  warned,  and  thereby  have  freed  themselves 
from  actual  complicity  with  these  things,  yet  I  am  convinced  that 
those  whose  hands  are  purest,  and  whose  consciences  are  cleanest  in 
this  matter,  will  be  the  very  first  to  follow  the  example  of  one  of  the 
holiest  of  the  sons  of  men,  who,  when  his  nation  was  involved  in  guilt, 
confessed  his  own  share  in  it,  and  said,  "Unto  us,  0  Lord,  belongeth 
confusion  of  face,  to  our  kings,  to  our  princes,  to  our  fathers, 
we  have  sinned  against  Thee  this  day."  He  was  confessing,  as  h 
says,  "  My  sins  and  the  sins  of  my  people ; "  and  I  conceive  that 
that  is  the  only  right  spirit  in  which  we  must  approach  this  matter 
Our  business  to-night  is  that  of  denunciation  of  the  practices  an 
of  their  results,  both  direct  and  indirect;  we  are  not  met  for  discus 


sion;  that  time,  thank  God,  has  passed.     There  are,  I  believe',  m 
differences  of  opinion  amongst  us ;   therefore  there  is  no  need  fo 
discussion.     Denunciation  is  our  object  to-night — unanimous,  I  hop^s- , 
— vehement  if  need  be — impassioned  and  enthusiastic  denunciatioi 
— of  deeds  done  contrary  to  the  precept  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  au« 
protested  against  by  the  very  heathen  themselves  ? 


We  are  indeed  deeply  thankful  that  no  sooner  has  one  of  these 
tices  been  exposed  in  its  terrible  character — fully  exposed  and  recognise  ^ 

— than  the  British  House  of  Commons  have  resolved  unaniS-' 
^^1^^    mously — for  its  few  defenders  dared  not  record  their  vot:>-^ 

against  it — that  this  work  of  darkness  should  be  abolish^ ^^ 
root  and  branch.  For  that  we  are  deeply  thankful.  And  it  proves,  than  '^^ 
God,  that  the  moral  sense  of  this  nation  is  still  alive  in  regard  to  th^^--^^ 
matter.  But  doomed  systems  often  Hve  long,  and  your  denunciations  aa-  ^ 
your  protests  are  none  the  less  needful  to-night,  because  so  far  as  th^»-^ 
judgment  has  been  uttered,  this  thing  is  doomed  in  all  its  horrible  enormity 
and  depravity.  But  we  are  not  only  here  to  denounce  but  to  deplore ;  »>o 
deplore  the  results,  direct  and  indirect,  of  these  deeds  and  practices.  Tk:*-^ 
direct  results,  alas !  who  can  estimate  1  Eternity,  my  friends,  will  alox3.« 
disclose  the  ruin  of  the  thousands  of  bodies  and  souls  of  those  &mong^t 
whom  these  practices  have  been  carried  on  by  members  of  scxaR^d 
Christian  nations;   carried   on  by  those  who   ought  to   have  been  thf 
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guides,  the  friends,  and  the  saviours  of  the  heathen  to  whom  they 
^iwent.  The  direct  results  we  may  hear  something  of  to-night  from  the 
particular  speakers,  hut  the  indirect  results  have  heen  no  less  fatal.  What 
xnight  not  have  been  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth  had  that  Gospel  been  commended  and  enforced  by  the  lives  of  those 
'vrho  professed  to  be  Christians]  What  can  more  effectually  have  barred  its 
advance,  and  have  stayed  its  progress  ? 

I  will  but  allude  here  for  one  moment,  for  I  think  the  occasion  calls  for 

it,  to  a  challenge  thrown  down  by  the  world.     It  is  not  often  needful  or 

vise  to  pay  much  heed  to  what  the  world  says  about  Christian  work.    Yet 

at  times  it  is  necessary,  and  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  utterances 

of  the  leading  secular  journal  in  this  country,  which  in  a  leading  article 

dealing  with  your  Conference,  spoke  the  other  day  in  thesejjj^iijj,^^,,^^ 

words.     The  Times  said:   ''Criticism  has  expressed  itself  as    ProfreMof 

not  hostile  to  their  object,  because  it  cannot  express  itself     ""^m. 

altogether  contented  with  the  amount  of  ground  which  has  been  annexed. 

An  army  of  diligent  and  learned  labourers  is  occupied  in  Missionary  work. 

Two  millions  sterling  are  annually  subscribed  for  their  maintenance.     An 

Appeal  is  being  made  for  more  men  and  more  money.    It  is  declared  that 

the  income  of  Missions  should  be  nearer  eleven  millions  than  two.     But 

before  the  promoters  of   Missionary  work  can  expect  to  have  greater 

resources  confided  to  them,  they  will  have  to  render  a  satisfactory  account 

^^  their  trust  in  the  past.    Their  progress,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  sure ;  indis- 

pu.tably  it  is  slow.     A  Congress  like  the  present  would  be  better  employed 

^*^    tracing  the  reasons  for  the  deficiency  in  quantity  of  success  than  in 

^^orifying  the  modicum  that  has  been  attained.    The  cause  it  advocates  has 

^^nquished  the  obstructions  interposed  at  home  to  the  accomplishment  of 

^^^  aims.     It  enjoys  a  sufficiency,  which  according  to  ordinary  estimates 

'^ight  seem  an  abundance,  of  goodwill  and  funds.     Still  it  marches  at  a 

1^^458,  which  unless  it  be  registered  by  the  enthusiasm  of  Exeter  Hall, 

^J^pears  little  more  than  funereal.      If  Carey  could  have  foreseen  the 

^^^gnificenoe  of  the  means  which  his  successors  were  destined  to  command, 

*^Xid  the  removal,  as  if  by  magic,  of  all  the  ban-iers  which 

^«mmed  him  in,  he  would  have  supposed  that  the  foes  were  *** 

^^aten  and  the  harvest  was  being  reaped.     Exeter  Hall  says  it  is,  and  that 

^he  only  thing  now  to  be  done  is  *  to  hold  the  conquered  forts  and  push  to 

further  conquests.'     For  eyes  not  endowed  ^vith  the  second  sight  of  the 

t^latform,  the  principal  citadels  of  heathendom  continue  to  fiiaunt  their 

banners  as  before.     If  some  people    profess  to  believe,  as  one  speaker 

deplored,  that  they  hear  too  little  of  Foreign  Missions,  the  explanation  * 

is  that  they  see  too  little  of  their  results.*' 

Now,  I  think  that  that  demand  is  a  fair  one,  and  that  we  are 

right  in  answering  the  challenge.    The  world,  by  its  leading  secular 

journal,  asks,  "Why  have  you  not  accomplished  more?     Trace  the 

Reasons  for  that  want  of   success   instead  of  talking  about  what 

you  have  done."    We  have  come  together  for  that  purpose  to-night. 

And  whilst  in  the  spirit  of  self-judgment,  of  true  humility  before 

God  for  our  well-known  shortcomings,  in  enthusiasm,  in 

xeal,  in  self-denial,  in  eflfort, — whilst  we  acknowledge  all       ^ 

that,  we  declare  before  the  world  that  foremost,  perhaps,  amongst 
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the  caiues  that  hare  hindered  the  iffogresB  of  the  Gospd  of  Chrisfc  in 
ioreign  heathen  lands,  hare  been  the  three  practices  which  we  desire 
heartily  to  denonnce  to-night.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  when 
wherever  the  Missionary  had  fixed  his  tent  the  mm  merchant  had 
sent  his  barrel  ?  So  that  we  have  gone  to  the  heathen  in  certain 
lands  with  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  the  mm  bottle  in  the 
other.  What  can  they  have  thooght  of  the  character  of  a  Christianity 
that  thus  presented  itself  to  them  ?  How  can  we  wonder  that  we  have 
made  so  little  progress  there !  With  onr  canncm  balls  and  bayonets 
we  have  forced  the  introduction  of  opium  into  China;  and  now,  alas! 
taught  her  population  to  grow  the  drug  for  itself,  in  order  to  oust  our 
Indian  product,  and  thereby  inflicted  upon  it  a  system  of  irretrievable 
injury.  What  can  they  think  of  a  Christianity  which  comes  to  them 
in  that  guise  ?  And  when  upon  the  defenceless,  uneducated  female 
population  of  India  a  Christian  Government  has  fEistened  down 
the  horrible,  deplorable,  terrible  system  to  which  allusion  must 
be  made  to-night,  and  enforced  it  with  all  the  tremendous 
weight  of  its  authority;  when  side  by  side  with  the  chapel  and 
the  church  stands  the  Government  brothel,  how  can  we  wonder 
that  there  in  India  they  have  laughed  at  our  Christianity,  and 
cast  contempt  upon  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ?  If  the 
world  taunts  the  Missionary  enterprise  with  its  little  progress  and 
Zafobtfotfa*  ^J^f  '^  Find  out  the  reason  for  your  lack  of  success,"  we 
•««^  can  indeed  say,  with  all  self-judgment  as  regards  our  own 
shortcomings,  that  these  practices,  carried  on  by  Christian  nations,  and 
authorised  and  enforced  by  so-called  Christian  governments,  have 
much  of  the  blame  to  bear  for  our  want  of  success.  It  is  our 
business  to-night  to  lift  up  our  voices,  and  with  no  bated  breath, 
and  no  indistinct  utterance,  to  declare  that  on  the  ground 
of  every  obligation  that  we  owe  to  Him  who  has  redeemed  us  by 
His  precious  blood,  so  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  so  far  as  our 
protests,  so  far  as  our  prayers  can  stay  these  deadly  evils,  they  shall, 
by  God's  help,  be  impossible  for  the  future. 

The  Opium  Trade  with  China. 

£ev.  J.  Hudson  Taylor  (China  Inland  Mission) :  Sir  Arthur  Black- 
wood, and  Christian  friends, — Not  a  few  of  us  met  in  this  hall  this 
morning,  around  the  table  of  the  Lord,  to  partake  with  thankfulness 
of  the  bread  and  of  the  wine  that  reminded  us  of  our  Master.  A  more 
fitting  prelude  to  the  meeting  of  this  evening  I  cannot  conceive.  It 
is  with  sin  that  we  have  to  wage  war ;  it  is  against  sin  that  we  have 
to  protest ;  and  it  is  at  the  Cross  of  Christ  that  we  learn  more  emphatic- 
ally than  anywhere  else  that  God  makes  no  compromise  with  sin. 
Thank  God  tliat  lie  has  provided  an  atonement  for  sin  and  has  brought 
us  near  to  Himself.  We  trust  that  in  our  meeting  to-night  the  prevail- 
OonftMionwithiJ^g  Spirit  wiU  be  one  that  would  have  been  suitable  at  the 
tkankifiTinff.  meeting  this  morning,  and  that  we  shall  all  realise  that  we 
are  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  seek  to  be  filled  with  the  Spirit 
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of  God,  that  this  work  of  the  Conference,  in  protesting  against  evil, 
may  be  a  thoroughly  Christian  process. 

I  think  we  should  bear  in  mind,  more  perhaps  than  we  have 

done  in  the  past,  that  it  is  not  by  mere  political  action  that  we 

shall  win   the  day  in  this  battle.     The  power  of  Satan  must  be 

seen  behind  the  actions  of  Government  and  of  individuals,   and 

spiritual  power  alone  can  successfully  wage  war  with  spiritual  eviL 

May  God  grant  that  more  spiritual  power  may  be  brought  into 

this  contest  than  ever  before.     And  may  I  say  a  further  word  in  this 

Hne  of  thought  ?    When  we  look  at  the  greatness  of  the  evil  and  the 

stupendous  powers  that  are  ranged  on  the  other  side,  we  are  apt 

almost  to  sink  in  despair.     But  oh,  beloved  friends,  let  us  always 

remember  that  the   Son  of  God   was   manifested  to  destroy  the 

ircurks  of  the  devil,  and  that  the  Almighty  Saviour  is  able  to  deliver 

^xxi  to  raise  up  a  standard  against  the  foe  when  most  mighty. 

^Mighty  is  the  power  of  evil;  great  is  the  power  of  the  wealth 

^^d  the  revenue  that  is  derived  from  certain  forms  of  evil,  but 

•AJmighty  is  that  God  whose  servants  we  are  and  in  whose  presence 

•^3id   in   whose    behalf   we    protest   to-night  against   these   great 

^"vib.    The  resolution  which  I  have  to  move  is,  "Th^^^v^-^-tio^. 

^|^lli8  Conference,   representing  most  of   the  Protestant 

^^Wissionary  Societies  of  the  Christian  world,  desires  to  put  on  record 

Xts  sense  of  the  incalculable  evils,  physical,  moral,  and  social,  which 

^Xntinue  to  be  wrought  in  China  through  the  opium  trade, — a  trade 

'Xrhich  has   strongly  prejudiced   the   people   of    China  against  all 

^llissionary  eflfort.     That  it  deeply  deplores  the  position  occupied  by 

Great  Britain,  through  its  Indian  administration,  in  the  manufecture 

of  the  drug,  and  in  the  promotion  of  a  trade  which  is  one  huge 

ministry  to   vice.      That  it  recognises  clearly  that  nothing  short 

of  the  entire  suppression  of  the  trade,  so  far  as  it  is  in  the  power  of 

the  Government  to  suppress  it,  can  meet  the  claims  of  the  case. 

And  that  it  now  makes  its  earnest  appeal  to  the  Christians  of  Great 

Britain   and  Ireland   to   plead   earnestly   with   God,  and   to  give 

themselves  no  rest,  until  this  great  evil  is  entirely  removed.     And, 

farther,  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Prime 

Minister  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India." 

It  may  be  asked  by  some,  "  Why  should  this  question  be  treated 
in  a  Missionary  Conference  ?  "  The  resolution  that  I  have  read  to 
you  affords  a  sufficient  reply  to  that  question.  If  it  be  an 
incalculable  evil,  an  evil  which  continues  to  be  wrought  in  China, 
and  that  the  trade  has  strongly  prejudiced  the  people  of  China 
against  all  Missionary  effort ;  if  it  be  ''  one  huge  ministry  to  EeasomforfiM 
vice  "  and  an  obstacle  to  the  evangelisation  of  China,  these  rewiutioa. 
surely  are  sufficient  reasons  why  it  should  be  brought  forward  in  a  meet- 
ing of  this  kind  and  protested  against  by  this  Missionary  Conference. 

I  made  the  statement  in  a  previous  meeting  that,  while  the  result  of 
eighty  years'  evangelistic  effort  in  China  has  brought  us  to  rejoice  in  thirty- 
two  thousand  communicants,  eighty  years  of  opium  traffic  have  brought 
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OD6  bandred  and  fifty  millions  oi  tlie  Chinese  into  the  podtioii  of  being 
either  personal] j  smokers  of  opium  or  satferers  hy  the  opiiim  vices  ci 
btubands  or  wives,  fathers  or  mothers.  And  if  the  evil  is  so  rampant, — and 
joa  are  all  aware  of  the  fact,  that  it  is  difficult  to  benefit  the  opium  smoker 
himself  or  to  help  his  family, — ^if  the  evil  be  so  great  and  so  vast,  surely  it  is 
high  time  that  our  protest  was  raised  against  it,  and  that  all  we  can  do 
should  be  done  to  bring  this  great  evil  to  an  end.  But  my  personal  testi- 
mony on  this  point  has  been  given  pretty  fully  on  two  previous  occasions. 
I  wish  to-night  very  briefly  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  opinions  of  others. 
The  Bev.  Griffith  John,  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  highly  valued  Mis- 
sionaries in  China,  in  the  Shanghai  Conference, — a  Conference  of  all  the  Mission- 
aries in  Shanghai, — uttered  well  the  sentiments  of  that  Conference  in  these  words : 

— "  Attempts  were  sometimes  made  to  palliate  the  sin  of  the  trader, 
^  and  to  make  light  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  drug.    On  both  points 

our  utterance  must  be  dear  and  emphatic.    We  know  that  opium  is 

a  curse — a  curse  physically,  a  curse  morally,  and  a  curse  80<3allT  to 
the  Chinese,  and  this  fact  we  must  declare  in  loud,  ringing  tones.  It  is  our  duty 
to  appeal  to  the  great  heart  of  England,  for  she  has  a  heart ;  and  when  that  heart 
begins  to  beat  warmlv  on  the  question,  this  foul  blot  on  her  escutcheon  will  soon 
be  wiped  off.''  The  late  Mr.  Alexander  Wylie,  of  the  British  and  Foreign  BiUs 
Society,  a  man  who  has  travelled  through  Western  and  Northern  China,  as  well  is 
Eastern  China,  remarked  : — ^^Undoubtedly  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  with 
which  China  is  affected,  and  unless  some  means  be  found  to  ch^k  the  practioe,  it 
bids  fair  to  accomplish  the  utter  destruction,  morally  and  physically,  of  that  great 
Empire."  The  pioneer  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  the  Rev.  Qeoige 
Piercy,  thirty  years  Wesleyan  Missionary  to  China,  says : — *^  It  is  certain  that  no 
one  mind  can  grasp  and  fully  comprehend  all  the  evil  we,  as  a  nation,  have  done 
in  China  by  our  manufacture  and  supply  of  this  death-dealing  poison  to  its 
millions."  And  the  witnesses  are  not  of  one  nation  ;  the  Rev.  Howard  Malcolm, 
of  the  United  States,  remarks : — **  No  person  can  describe  the  horrors  of 
the  opium  trade.  That  the  Government  of  British  India  should  be  the  prime 
abettor  of  this  abominable  traffic,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy. 
The  proud  escutcheon  of  the  nation  which  declares  against  the  slave  trade  is  thus 
made  to  bear  a  blot  broader  and  darker  than  any  other  in  the  Christian  world.'* 
Let  me  turn  away  from  Missionaries  and  read  to  you  briefly  the  testimony  of  Sir 
C.  H.  Aitchison,  formerly  Chief  Commissioner  of  British  Burmah,  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  opium  smoking  in  Burmali.  He  says  in  a  memorandum  addressed 
to  the  Government  of  India  on  the  consumption  of  opium  in  British  Burmah  : — 
*'  The  napers  now  submitted  for  consideration  present  a  painful  picture  of  the 
demoralisation,  misery,  and  ruin  produced  among  the  Burmese  by  opium  smoking. 
Rosponsiblo  officers  in  all  divisions  and  districts  of  the  province,  and  natives 
over^'whero  bear  testimony  to  it.  To  facilitate  examination  of  the  evidence  on 
this  point,  I  have  thrown  some  extracts  from  the  reports  into  an  Appendix  to  this 
memorandum.  To  show  that,  among  the  Burmese,  the  habitual  use  of  the  drug 
saps  the  physical  and  mental  energies,  destroys  the  nerves,  emaciates  the  body, 
predisposes  to  disease,  induces  indolent  and  filthy  habits  of  life,  destroys  self- 
respect,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  misery,  destitution  and  crime,  fills 
the  jails  with  men  of  relaxed  frame  predisposed  to  dysentery  and  cholera,  pre- 
vents the  due  extension  of  cultivation  and  the  development  of  the  land  revenue, 
checks  the  natural  growth  of  the  population,  and  enfeebles  the  constitution  of 
succeeding  generations.*' 

We  Missionaries  in  China  have  seen  all  these  evils  increasing  before  our 
eyes  for  more  than  thirty  years,  some  of  us.     How  can  we  fail  to  protest 

against  them  ?     May  I  draw  attention  to  the  statement  of  the 
^U^^J*     resolution  that  these  evils  continue  to  be  wrought  in  China 

through  this  trade.  There  are  those  who  imagine  that  because 
China  is  growing  opium  herself,  therefore  we  are  released  from  responsi' 
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biliiy.  In  my  judgment  we  are  responsible  for  every  acre  of  Chinese 
Boil  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  because  we  have  left  the  Chinese 
X30  alternative.  They  have  appealed  to  the  moral  sense  and  rectitude  of 
Xngland  in  vain.  They  have  appealed  to  every  sentiment  that  was  likely 
u  ^eir  estimation  to  move  a  professedly  Christian  people  in  vain ;  and  they 
liave  come  to  the  conclusion  that  England  has  no  conscience,  that  England 
lias  no  pity,  and  that  the  only  way  to  move  us  is  to  put  the  profit  of 
9vil  doing  beyond  our  reach  by  producing  the  drug  at  home  until  the 
'pressure  of  England  is  removed. 

And  let  me  say  here  that  China  is  a  nation  governed  to  a  remarkable  extent 
hy  moral  sentiment.  The  Government  of  China  have  no  strong  standing  army 
"by  which  to  repress  the  people.  They  only  govern  the  people  so  long  as  the 
people  recognise  that  the  Government  is  in  the  main  npright  and  beneficial  to 
them,  and  tne  Chinese  Government  has  not  the  power,  and  dare  not  attempt  to 
lepreis  the  growth  at  home  while  it  permits  the  importation  of  our  foreign  drng. 
We  must  b^  that  in  mind.  Now,  let  me  quote  one  other  paragraph  from  the 
Ber.  Griffith  John  : — *^  It  is  useless  to  say  that  the  Chinese  are  growing  opium 
themselves,  and  that  they  will  continue  to  do  so,  whether  we  import  it  or  not. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  possible  or  probable  action  of  the  Chinese  in 
the  matter.  It  is  for  us  to  wash  our  hands  clean  of  the  iniquity,  and  allow 
them  to  deal  with  it  as  they  please.    The  trade  is  immoral,  and  a  ^^ 

fool  blot  on  England's  escutcheon.  It  is  not  for  us  to  perpetrate  iZJll!^^ 
murder  in  order  to  prevent  the  Chinese  from  committing  suicide. 
It  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain  that  the  Chinese  would  not  make  an  honest 
effort  to  stop  the  native  growth,  if  we  would  only  give  them  a  fair  chance  to 
do  80.  by  stopping  the  importation.  I  believe  they  would  make  the  attempt, 
thougn  I  am  not  prepared  to  promise  that  the  result  would  be  satisfactory."  There 
is  one  sentence  in  the  motion  which  is  very  strong,  that  the  opium  trade  is,  **  one 
huge  ministry  to  vice."  Oh,  my  dear  friends,  how  blind  is  sin  !  It  blinds  the 
perpetrator  as  well  as  the  sufferer.  How  the  moral  sense  of  persons  is  bhnded  who 
are  engaged  in  evil-doing  is  seen  in  the  history  of  the  three  great  evils  with  which 
we  are  to  contend  and  against  which  we  are  to  protest  to-night.  The  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  well  said,  *^Let  every  Missionary,  and  every  lay  agent,  and  every 
woman,  and  every  child  refrain  from  being  silent  upon  that  question  (the  opium 
question).  The  opium  traffic  is  the  greatest  of  modern  abominations,  and  I  believe 
that,  unless  it  is  corrected,  it  will  bring  upon  this  country  of  England  one  of 
the  fiercest  judgments  that  we  have  ever  known." 

May  I  draw  attention  particularly  to  the  fact  that  the  Government  of 
India  is  the  producer  of  the  drug  to  a  large  extent.  More  than  half  the 
drug  that  is  imported  into  China  is  produced  and  sold  directly  by  the 
€k>yemment  of  India,  and  this  surely  is  not  the  business  in  which  our 
officials  should  be  engaged.  Ought  we  not  to  protest  at  once  on  this 
ground  against  this  evil,  that  England  is  not  merely  allowing  a  traffic 
like  the  traffic  in  drink  in  other  countries,  but  is  actually  producing  the 
poison  itself  ?  I  think  you  will  see  the  importanod  of  this  point.  There 
is  just  one  thing  said  in  favour  of  the  opium  traffic,  and  that  is  that  we 
need  the  revenue. 

On  this  point,  let  me  read  to  you  the  words  of  Henry  Richard  in  the  House 
of  Commons.     JBLe  said  **he  had  a  firm  conviction  that  no  nation  had  ever 
been  engaged  in  any  business  so  absolutely  indefensible  on  all  moral  and 
religious  grounds  as  the  traffic  in  opium ;   but  one  thing  only  could  be  said 
for  the   traffic  in  opium,  and  that  was,  that   the  Government    -.     ^.  - 
wanted  the  revenue.    It  might  be  true  that  the  opium  which    ^JSJ^JJJnjf 
England  was  forcing  upon  the  Chinese  was  spreading  debauchery,      tzooM. 
demoralisation,  disease,  and  death  among  the  Chinese — but  there 

the  Indian  revenue.    It  might  be  true  that  the  traffic  creat^  an  enormous 
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amount  of  ill-will  and  heart-bnrning  towaxda  England  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  Goyemment  and  the  Chinese  people,  whicm  had  led  to  one  war  and 
might  lead  to  another — but  there  was  the  Indian  revenue.  It  might  be  trae 
that  that  traffic  constituted  the  most  formidable  of  all  obstacles  against  the 
effort  to  spread  Christianitj  amongst  the  Chinese,  as  the  Missionaries  testified 
— but  there  was  the  Indian  reTenue.  It  might  be  true  that  it  interfered  with 
the  development  of  other  and  more  legitimate  commerce— but  there  was  the 
Indian  reyenue.  It  mi^t  be  true  that  it  dishonoured  the  character  of  England 
in  the  eyes  of  other  nations,  and  prevented  England  from  protesting  against  the 
iniquitous  practices  of  other  nations— but  there  was  the  Indian  revenue."  To 
put  it  plainlj,  as  our  friend  Mr.  Denny  very  well  put  it,  **  The  great  English 
nation  cannot  afford  to  do  right.'*  I  hope  tms  meeting  by  its  protest  will  make 
it  very  plain  that  the  great  English  nation  cannot  afford  to  do  wrong.  Action 
and  reaction  always  correspond.  The  force  with  whichyou  strike  the  anvil 
is  always  the  exact  measure  of  the  force  of  the  recoil.  Well  did  Mr.  Bichard 
on  anomer  occasion  use  words  which  I  should  like  to  leave  with  you  :  **  I  am  not 
adiamed  to  say  that  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  there  is  a  Qod  who 
ndeth  in  the  kin^rdom  of  men,  and  that  it  is  not  safe  for  a  community,  any 
more  than  an  individual,  recklessly  and  habitually,  to  affront  those  great  principlM 
of  truth,  and  justiee,  and  humanity,  on  whidi,  I  believe.  He  governs  the  world. 
And  we  may  be  quite  sure  of  this,  that  in  spite  of  our  pride  oi  place  and  power, 
in  spite  of  our  vast  possessions  and  enormous  resources,  in  spite  of  our  boaatoa 
force  by  land  and  sea,  if  we  come  into  conflict  with  that  Power,  we  shall  be 
crushed  like  an  eggshell  against  the  granite  rock." 

God  grant  that  it  may  never  come  to  that.     God  grant  that  what  is . 
wrong  may  be  put  right  in  this  case,  as  it  is  being  put  right,  we  trust,  h 
another  case.     Let  me,  in  conclusion,  give  you  a  passage  from  Ckxi's 
Word  :  "  If  thou  forbear  to  deliver  them  that  are  drawn  unto  deaths  anc 
those  that  are  ready  to  be  slain ;  if  thou  sayest,  Behold,  we  knew  it  not  ^= 
doth  not  He  that  pondereth  the  heart  consider  it  ?  and  He  that  keepetli^H 
thy  soul,  doth  not  He  know  it  ?  and  shall  not  He  render  to  every  maix. 
according  to  his  works  ? "     Let  us  work,  dear  friends ;  let  us  pray — oh,  lefc^ 
us  pray  as  we  have  never  prayed ! — ^that  God  will  arise  and  make  bare  Hisr 
arm,  and  deliver  our  nation  from  this  great  evil.    I  have  great  pleasure  in 
moving  the  resoIutioiL 

Mr.  J.  L.  HaxweU,  H.D.  (Secretary,  Medical  Missionary  Association, 
London) :  I  beg  to  call  attention  to  one  of  the  closing  paragraphs  of 
the  resolution, — "  That  this  Conference  now  makes  its  earnest  appeal 
to  the  Christians  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  plead  eam^tly 
with  God,  and  to  give  themselves  no  rest,  until  this  great  evil 
is  entirely  removed."  The  uppermost  thought  in  my  mind  to-night 
is  this :  that  if  from  this  meeting  we  are  to  begin  to  make  satisfiio- 
tory  and  more  rapid*^rogress  in  dealing  with  this  opium  question, 
we  must  begin  to  deal  with  ourselves.  It  is  quite  true  the  Indian 
Government  is  the  ultimate  party  which  must  be  brought  to  move  in 
this  question ;  but  before  that  there  is  the  British  House  of  CJommons 
to  be  reached  ;  and  before  that  there  is  the  conscience  of  England  to 
be  reached ;  and  still  before  that,  and  most  important  of  all,  there 
Muitrwohtheis  the  heart  of  the  Christian  Church  in  England  to  be 
churoh'ihwut.  touched.  So  far  as  the  question  itself  is  concerned,  I  do 
not  think  I  need  say  a  single  word  in  addition  to  what  Mr.  Taylor 
has  just  said.    The  question 'is  absolutely  beyond  discussion.     We, 
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as  a  professing  Christian  nation^  deliberately  cultivate  for  the  vice  of  a 
heathen  people ;  we  deliberately  minister  to  the  vice  of  a  heathen 
people,  and  we  fatten  upon  the  vices  of  that  people;    and  that 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  rulers  of  that  heathen  people  have 
again  and  again  remonstrated  with  us,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  is   a  thousand-fold  testimony  that  the  action  of  our 
Government  in  this  matter  is  leading  to  widespread  physical  and 
moral  and  social  ruin  amongst  the  Chinese.     I  think  we  are  most  of 
ns  aware  that  of  late  years  there  has  crept  over  Christians  in  this 
coantiy  a  very  strange  and  terrible  apathy  in  dealing  with  this  opium 
trade.    In  spite  of  the  urgency  of  the  matter  in  its  relation  to  the 
Chinese  people,  in  spite  of  the  equal  urgency  of  the  penoiui  font  i 
xjiatter  in  relation  to  our  great  guilt  before  God,  there  is     not  tat, 
ZU)  question  of  the  fact — we  must  not  hide  it  from  ourselves — that 
t^lus  question  of  the  opium  traffic  has  not  got  inside  the  hearts  of 
Ohristian  men  and  women  in  England  as  it  ought  to  have  done.    We 
%^ve  looked  at  it.    Intellectually  we  all  acknowledge  the  thing  is 
bsolutely  wrong  and  indefensible ;  we  have  each  of  us  in  our  day 
dgned  memorials  and  petitions  against  the  traffic ;  but  we  have  not 
this  matter  inside  our  hearts  as  a  burden  upon  our  souls  before  God. 
Now  I  do   not  blame  you  more  or  as  much  as  I  blame  myself.     I 
^lave  been  a  Missionary  in  China,  and  I  ought  to  know  more  of  the 
lavages  of  this  traffic  than  it  is  possible  that  you  can  do,  and  I  confess 
^  am  sometimes  amazed  at  myself,  at  the  want  of  feeling  concerning  the 
tenibleness  of  this  evil  amongst  the  Chinese.     Why,  this  very  night  there 
are  tens  of  thousands  of  homes  in  China  over  which  there  hangs  a  dark 
shadow  just  because  of  our  dealings  with  that  nation  in  this  matter,  and 
still  it  goes  on  from  day  to  day,  and  from  month  to  month,  and  from  year 
to  year.     And  we  sit  quietly  in  England,  and  "^e  do  not  rouse  ourselves  to 
deal  with  it,  and  to  protest  against  this  great  and  grievous  sin.     In  this 
hall  to-night  there  is  a  constituency  large  enough,  if  set  on  fire  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  on  this  subject,  to  begin  to  move  England  from  end  to  end. 
.^d  who  can  measure  what  the  rate  of  speed  in  dealing  with  this  matter 
would  be,  if  only  we  began  to  deal  with  it  in  this  fashion !     Only  let  us 
keep  to  the  faithful  handling  of  the  matter  one  with  another,  asking  help 
of  €k)d,  and  so  dealing  with  it,  till  it  is  finally  lost  in  the  absolute  suppres- 
sion of  the  evil  traffic.    That  is  the  only  end  that  is  before  us,  and  we  shall 
reach  it  if  we  are  only  faithful  to  our  God  in  this  matter. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  to  the  meeting,  and  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  Liquor  Traffic  in  Africa. 

Eev.  William  H.  Taylor,  D.D.  (New  York) :  The  resolution  that  I 
have  to  propose  is,  "  That  this  International  Conference,  comprising 
delegates  from  most  of  the  Protestant  Missionary  Societies  in  the 
world,  is  of  opinion  that  the  traffic  in  strong  drink,  as  now  carried  on 
by  merchants  belonging  to  Christian  nations  among  Eeaoiutionon 
native  races,  especially  in  Africa,  has  become  the  source  "Drink  Traiao." 
of  terrible  and  wholesale  demoralisation  and  ruin,  and  is  proving  a 
most  serioos  stumbling-block  to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel.    The 
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Conference  is  of  opinion  that  all  Christian  nations  should  take  steps 
to  suppress  the  traffic  in  all  native  territories  under  their  influence  or 
government,  especially  in  those  internationally  enrolled,  and  that  a 
mutual  agreement  to  this  effect  should  be  made  without  delay,  as 
the  evil,  already  gigantic,  is  rapidly  growing." 

I  owe  the  honour  of  having  this  resolution  put  into  my  hands  to 
the  fact  that  I  am  the  bearer  of  a  mandate  concerning  the  subject  to 
which  it  refers,  from  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  resolution  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  Manhattan 
Association  of  Congregational  Ministers  in  New  York,  of  which  I 
happen  to  be  a  member,  to  the  following  effect : — "  Our  attention 
having  been  called  to  the  ruinous  effects  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Protait  f rom  ^u™^  traffic  into  the  Congo  Free  State,  we  respectfully 
AaMrioa.  suggcst  that  the  whole  matter  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  Missionary  Convention  to  be  held  in  London, 
England,  June  9th  to  19th,  1888,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  such 
measures  as  may  seem  best  calculated  to  bring  the  convictions  of  the 
Christian  Church  as  a  whole,  to  bear  upon  the  Governments  by  which 
the  treaty  was  framed ;  and  we  hereby  appoint  the  Eev.  William  Taylor 
to  present  this  memorial  in  our  behalf."  Eesolutions  to  the  same 
effect  were  passed  by  the  New  York  State  Association  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministers,  by  the  Ohio  Association,  and  by  the  Indian  Associa- 
tion, and  these  also  have  been  committed  to  my  care;  and  sinci 
coming  into  the  hall  to-night  I  have  been  informed  by  a  brothei 
from  New  Jersey  connected  with  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformec^z:^ 
Church,  that  a  similar  resolution  has  been  transmitted  to  him  fo^r^^r 
presentation  to  this  Conference. 

Our  attention  has  been  directed  mainly  to  this  traffic,  not  because-    e 
we  do  not  feel  the  humiliation  and  the  shame  of  that  to  whicl 
reference  has  been  made  by  those  who  have  gone  before  me,  for  we 

AmeriQ*     ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  homc  land,  have 
putieipaUf  ill  very  tender  regard  for  it,  and  we  feel  sad  to  have  to  han 

""■*^      our  heads  in  shame  for  her  when  the  opium  traffic  ^ks 


brought  up  against  her  reputation  ;  but  our  hands  in  America  are 
deeply  in  this  drink  traffic  as  yours  are,  and  we  have  come  here 
night  to  beseech  you  along  with  us  that  the  Christian  Church  of  Europ^« 
and  of  America  as  a  whole  shall  advertise  itself  out  of  this  business,  am-  ^ 
shall  declare  that  whosoever  hereafter  is  responsible  for  its  continuance^, 
that  responsibility  by  the  help  of  God  shall  no  longer  lie  at  our  doo-:^". 

I  protest  against  this  traffic  because  of  its  demoralising  effect  upon  tb^ 
native  races.     We  know  something  of  what  it  is  at  home,  but  these  natives 
are  simply  like  grown-up  children, — they  are  in  the  position  of  minors  ^>^ 
infants  here  among  us ;  and  if  you  insist  and  rightly  insist,  as  I  believe  yov 
do  by  law,  that  they  who  sell  liquor  to  children — minors — shtfJi 
^^oSfc'    ^®  punished,  will  you  force  this  traffic  upon  nations  who  are  wJl 
minors  together  1     Who  was  it  that  said,  ''  Take  heed  that  y6 
despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones ; "  '*  Whosoever  shall  cause  one  of  these 
little  ones  to  stumble,  it  were  better  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  bia 


<> 
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Beck,  and  he  were  drowned  in  the  depths  of  the  sea"!  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
meant  that  for  those  who  helieve  in  Him,  no  doubt ;  but  surely  we  may  apply 
the  principle  to  those  nations  who,  as  compared  with  ourselves,  are  still  in 
their  nonage  and  in  their  infancy,  and  say  that  they  have  a  right  to  be 
protected  from  this  terrible  and  demoralising  evil. 

I  protest  against  this  traffic  because  of  its  destmctive  influence  on  all  legiti- 
x&ate  commerce.    Wherever  that  drink  traffic  goes  it  interferes  with,  it  des^ys 
^ade  in  other  and  better  things.    Expenses  which  are  needed  for 
the  gratification  of  the  appetite  render  it  impossible  for  these  natives     j'^^S^'i 
to  deal  ia  other  and  more  wholesome  matters,  and  I  appeal  here  to     ^mmeAe. 
the  nelfishness,  if  you  will,  of  the  trading  community  as  a  whole, — and 
I  lak  them  in  the  name  of  common  sense  and  righteousness  if  they  are  going  to 
<^ow  this  traffic  to  deprive  them  of  all  honest  gain  in  those  countries  which  in 
'o  wonderful  a  way  have  been  opened  up  to  trade  in  modern  times.    If  you 
&tce  rum  upon  them  you  cannot  give  them  cotton  goods,  for  if  they  buy  rum 
tbey  have  nothing  to  buy  the  cotton  with.    That  which  began  in  rum,  will 
continue  in  rum  and  will  end  in  rum  ;  and  therefore  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
Aio  engaged  in  legitimate  commerce  I  ask  that  this  should  be  prohibited. 

I  protest  against  this  detestable  traffic  because  of  its  neutralising  effect 

npon  the  efforts  of  our  Christian  Missions.     Why  should  we  go  Tx>  the 

hea^then  world  handicapped  and  hampered  by  these  men,  who 

*^ve  no  care  but  for  to  make  money,  and  who  have  yoked  the  ^ot^JJJ 

^^  of  appetite  to  the  car  of  mammon, — a  new  alliance  that  we 

^ve  seen  in  these  days,  that  they  might  ride  all  the  more  surely  over  men. 

■^J^d,  brethren,  let  us,  as  representatives  of  the  Missionary  Societies  of  the 

^Ofld,  rise  in  our  might,  and  say  that  it  is  time  that  we  should  be  un- 

'^viidered,  it  Ls  time  that  we  should  be  unhampered.     If  the  Christian 

^hiurches  of  England,  and  Europe,  and  America  were  united,  and  earnest, 

^iid  right,  no  evil  in  the  world  could  stand  before  them.     "  God  is  in  the 

^idst  of  us :  and  He  shall  help  us,  and  that  right  early."     Go  forth  in  His 

^ame,  a  united,  earnest,  holy  band,  to  do  His  work.     And  we  must  go  with 

tilean  hands.     This  thing  must  begin  at  home,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

You  know  the  lighthouse  tower ;  and  it  has  seemed  to  me  sometimes  as  I 

have  been  sitting  in  this  Conference,  that  the  Missionary  cause  might  be 

fairly  compared  to  the  lighthouse.     Go  to  the  lighthouse,  and  you  will  see 

everything  is  spotlessly  clean.    And  so  in  Europe  and  America,  if  we  would 

cast  our  light  over  the  darkness  of  heathenism  we  must  have  ever3rthing 

spotlessly  clean  amongst  ourselves ;  the  bright  reflector  of  a  holy  Church 

behind  the  lamp  will  make  it  shine  with  beneficence  all  the  world  over.    We 

are  not  here  as  teetotallers  to  be  prohibitionists,  or  I  might  say  something 

more ;  but  concerning  this  drink  traffic  among  these  native  races,  we  are  here 

to  denounce  it,  as  you,  sir,  have  said :  '^  Let  us  knock  it  on  the  head,  and 

sweep  this  kennel  clean  out." 

Hr.  J.  B.  Braithwaite :  After  all  we  have  heard  I  have  very 
little  to  add  except  to  express  an  earnest  desire  that  we  may,  every 
one  of  us,  realise  that  our  Saviour  and  our  King  has  not  abdicated, 
that  greater  is  He  that  is  in  His  people  than  he  that  is  in  the  world ; 
and,  therefore,  we  are  not  to  say  that  we  are  weak,  that  we  have  no 
power  to  stand  against  this  tremendous  evil,  for  all  power  is  with 
those  who  have  Christ  on  their  side.  And  I  have  felt  churchei  mnct 
strongly  that  here  there  are  representatives  of  Churches  beine^iMt, 
i(h  England,  Scotland,  Europe,  and  America,  and  that  one  of  our  great 
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ettofttM  ought  to  be  that  all  those  Gmrches  should  be,  earnest  npoa 
these  great  gubject^,  that  Giristiamty  should  not  be  a  mere  jumble 
of  theories  or  a  system  of  opinions,  but  that  every  member  rf  every 
Church  should  realise  his  part  in  those  words,  ^^  Ye  are  a  holy  genera- 
tion, a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a  purchased  and  redeemed 
people,  to  show  forth  the  praises  of  Him  who  hath  called  yon  out  of 
darkness  into  His  mar>'ellous  light.''  Giristianity  is  not  for  the  study 
merely,  but  for  the  trade,  for  all  our  transactions  with  our  fellow- 
men,---^l  are  to  be  sustained,  regulated,  and  sanctified  by  the  Spirit 
of  the  living  God.  Therefore  let  us  each  seek  that  this  Conference 
may  carry  its  influence  to  all  the  Churches  represented  here,  and  that 
all  these  Churches  should,  with  one  voice,  bear  decisive  testimony 
against  these  tremendous  evils. 

The  resolution,  ha\iDg  been  put  to  the  meeting  by  the  Chairman, 
was  unanimously  adopted. 

Bev.  J.  V.  Hnrdock,  D.D.   (Boston,   U.S.A.) :  Mr.   Chairman, — 
Fortunately  the  resolution  which  I  have  to  present  has  been  most  abun« 
dantly  sustained  by  the  cogent,  eloquent,  and  impassioned  address 
of  Dr.  Taylor,  of  England  and  America.     I  have  looked,  I  believe,, 
upon  the  grandest  cataract  and  the  most  magnificent  volcano,  but 
never  saw  them  combined  before ;  and  it  is  fitting  that  the 
elements  in  nature  should  be  brought  to  the  advocacy  of  a  theme 
great,  and  an  interest  so  momentous.     Mr.  Stanley,  in  the  last 
which  he  delivered  in   Boston  before  he  started  upon  his  presen 
expedition, — the  last,  I  believe,  that  he  delivered  in  America 
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that  on  his  first  passage  through  Africa  when  he  came  to  that  Afiri< 
King  of  Uganda,   the  king  politely  inquired  about  the  health 
Xtota't  quMtion  Quccn  Victoria  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany ;  and  thei 
to  Stanley*      he  put  the  question:  "What  tidings  can  you  bring  m^-      e 

from  above  ?  "     Unfortunately,  the  great  explorer  was  not  an  ezpei 1 

in  such  inquiries  as  that,  but  he  had  the  grace  to  give  the  kiiig  =-  a 
New  Testament,  which  he  declared  contained  the  only  answer  whicZZH 
man  would  ever  receive  to  that  most  momentous  question. 

After  the  long  passage  across  the  Continent,  laving  left  this  child 
nature,  this  Himple  wivage,  he  camo  at  last  to  encounter  the  coloured  peop] 
of  the  western  cojist,  and  when  they  met  him,  the  first  question  they 
was,  "  Have  yoii  any  gin  1 "     That  is  the  diflerence  between  heathenism 
and  simple,  and  heathenism  that  is  touched  with  the  curse  of  Westei"      t^ 
civilisation;  and  it  is  to  confront  this  great  evil  in  some  practical  way, 
touch  it  at  the  very  core  through  the  power  which  we  believe  has 
over  it,  that  I  shall  present  the  resolution  I  hold  in  my  hand. 

Why  should  men  bo  allowed  to  spread  evils  worse  than  the  plague 
pestilence,  whilo  wo  are  seeking  to  diffuse  the  light  of  Christianity  ovw  th^^^^ 
dark  land  ]     I  believe  that  the  Governments  of  Europe  will  sustain 

King  of  the  Belgians  in  his  efforts  to  suppress  that 
*'^^popuii'"  ^  know  they  will  if  they  are  sustained  by  the  moral  sense 

the  Christian  communities  of  England  and  America;  fo* 
are  tilings  ^o  mlghtV  in  tl;o  great  popular  movements  of  the  age,  in  trXs^ 
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awakened  oonsdence  of  the  people  whBn  brought  to  bear  upon  Govem- 

mentSy  that  no  hiunan  Government  can  hope  to  withstand  them.     I  am 

admonished,  I  must  not  protract  these  remarks.      My  heart   and  my 

oonscience  commend  all  that  has  been  said  here  to-night,  and  I  am  sure 

that  the  sober  judgment  of  mankind  will  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  the 

action  we  are  here  to  take.     The  resolution  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  is  as 

follows : — **  That,  inasmuch  as  His  Majesty  Leopold,  King  of  the  Belgians, 

IB  understood  to  possess  a  controlling  influence  in  the  govem-n^o^o,^  ^  ^^ 

ment  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  and  has  already  taken  certain    xinf  oftho 

eteps    looking   toward   restriction  of  the  drink  traffic,   it  is     ^«ii*«»* 

l)elieved  that  an  expression  of  the  views  and  desires  of  this  International 

3iissionary  Conference  may  properly  be  made  to  him  in  reference  thereto. 

IBe  it  therefore  resolved,  that  this  Conference  desires  to  record  its  grateful 

appreciation  of  all  that  His  Majesty  Leopold,  King  of  the  Belgians,  has 

^one  and  is  doing  for  the  cause  of   humanity  and  religion  in   Central 

Africa,  and  especially  in  the  founding  of  the  Congo  Free  State.     That 

in  view  of  the  wishes  expressed  in  the  Berlin  Conference  of  1883,  and 

the  opinion  expressed  that  any  measures  of  restriction  adopted  by  the 

Government  of  the  Free  State  would  be  encouraged  by  the  Great  Powers, 

this  Conference  would  most  respectfully  urge  that  His  Majesty  will  use 

his  influence  in  the  Congo  Government  to  secure  the  suppression  of  the 

_  above-named  traffic.     That  the  Conference  appoints  a  Committee,  consisting 

of  the  Bev.   Dr.   Murdock,   Bev.   H.  Grattan   Guinness,  Mr.  J.  Bevan 

Braithwaite,  and  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Baynes,  who  shall  proceed  to  the  Court  of 

Belgium  and  present  to  His  Majesty  the  thanks  and  the  overtures  herein 

expressed ;  and,  further,  that  copies  of  this  and  the  foregoing  resolution  be 

forwarded  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  and  the  Secretary  of  State 

for  the  Colonies." 

The  Chairman :  The  Committee,  it  is  proposed,  shall  consist  of  Dr. 
Murdock,  who  has  just  addressed  us,  the  Rev.  H.  Grattan  Guinness, 
Mr.  J.  Bevan  Braithwaite,  and  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Baynes. 

The  Liquor  Traffio  with  Uncivilised  Races. 

Sev.  H.  Orattan  Ouinness :  A  block  record  of  awfdl  sin  and  un- 
speakable ruin  is  standing  against  civilised  and  so-called  Christian 
Europe  and  America — a  record  that  must  be  settled  one  day — ^if  not 
yuru)  by  tw,  then  hereafter  by  Him  who  has  said,  "Vengeance  is 
^ifine,  and  I  will  repay." 

None  of  us  are  ignorant  of  the  horrible  results  of  the  unrestrained 
drink  traffic  in  these  lands.     We  know  that  alcohol  slays,  directly  or 
indirectly,  its  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  victims  year  by 
year,  and  that  it  is  responsible  for  nine-tenths  of  the  crime,  paupei*- 
ism,  misery,  and  cruelty  of  our  great  cities.    It  is  a  grave  question 
what  can  be  done  ta  restrain  its  deadly  ravages  even  in  xhe  question 
Christian  countries.     But  we  meet  tonday  to  consider  a      •****^ 
question  which  is  graver  still.     What  can  be  done  to  stop  its  worse 
ravages  in  heathen  lands  among  the  native  races  of  Africa,  India, 
Polynesia,  and  other  uncivilised  or  semi-civilised  countries,  on  whom 
it  ip  being  forcfed  by  tarade'ris  who  call  themselves  Christians  ? 
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Too  many  are  iffruyrant  on  this  subject.  Those  who  have  con- 
sidered it  Kre^firstj  the  mercenary  trader  who  coins  gold  out  of  the 
moral,  physical,  and  spiritual  death  6f  multitudes  of  mankind  ;  and 
secondly^  the  Christian  philanthropist  into  whose  heart  the  guilt  of 
this  trafiSc  has  burnt  an  indelible  brand,  and  who  cannot  rest  until 
it  be  for  ever  done  away  with. 

What  are  the  facta  of  the  case  ?  Briefly  these.  The  merchants 
of  Christian  nations,  especially  those  of  Great  Britain,  Holland, 

ThAfkiiu.    G^^'^^^y?  *^^  the  United  States,  have  for  many  years 
been  practically  forcing  on  the  weak  and  ignorant  races 
of  Africa  and  the  South  Seas,  of  Madagascar  and  Australia,  of  India 
and  Burmah,  the  rum,  gin,  and  brandy  which  are  to  them  not  only 
the  degrading  curse  they  are  in  these  countries,  but  a  maddening 
and  deadly  poison.     This  they  have  done  for  the  sake  of  the  enormous 
profits    arising  from  -the    sale   of  cheap   and    bad   spirits,   profits 
amounting  in  many   cases  to   700   per   cent.     They  are  doiug  it 
every  year  to  a  larger  extent.     Enormous  capital  is  invested  in  the 
trade ;  every  opportunity  for  extending  it  is  eagerly  sought,  and  the 
right  t»  spread  this  blighting  curse  in  the  earth  is  claimed  in  the 
name  of  Free  Trade.     The  heathen  have  their  pombe  and  their  paling 
wine,  and  get  mildly  drunk  on  these  without  our  help;    but  th^» 
moment  they  come  in  contact  with  **  Christian  civilisation ! "  th^s- 
fierce  and  fatal  fire-water  is  freely  supplied  to  them,  they  fall  befor^^ 
the   enticing    temptation,   drink   with   mad    delight,   get    rapidly 
demoralised,  and  die. 

The    trade   in    this  baneful  article    is    enormous.      Incredible" 
quantities  of  it  are  introduced,  especially  into  Africa,  north,  south^. 

Bjrtcntof     ^^st,  west,  and  central.     Some  tribes  have  been  entirely^ 
theerfl.     extirpated  through  its  use.     The  report  of  the  Govern — 
ment  Commission  on  the  Liquor  Traffic  at  the  Cape  presents  us  witlfc- 
the  evidence  of  ex-governors,  native  chiefs,  ^ilnglish  bishops,  magis — ' 
trates    and    inspectors,    doctors.   Missionaries,   and    others    giving" 
common  testimony  against  this  liquor  traffic.     Sir  Charles  Warrei»_ 
says :   "  The  blood  of  thousands  of  natives  is  at  present  crying  \k 
Heaven  against  the  British  race,"  and  that  the  natives  are  beinj 
destroyed  for  lucre's  sake.      These  uncivilised  people  have  neithei 
the  strength  of  mind  to  avoid  this  snare,  nor  the  physical  starninj 
to  withstand  the  poison.     They  are  often  painfully  conscious  of  th( 
fact,  and  intreat  the  Government  in  pity  to  remove  from  them  th( 
awful  but  irresistible  temptation  whose  dire  results  they  dread,  butr^^ 
whose  fascinating  attractions  they  cannot  resist.      Last  year,  foi 
instance,  a  large  deputation  from  a  tribe  of  Kaffirs  besought  th( 
Government  in  Cape  Town  not  to  permit  cant-eens  for  the  sale  o\ 
Kfttivetweak  ^^^^^  among  them,  urging  that  their  people  were  bein^ 
implore    '  fast  destroyed  by  it,  both  morally  and  physically.     Mr  - 

protectioii.  ;MQir^  of  the  African  Lakes  Trading  Company,  which  ha^ 
made  a  noble  stand  against  this  curse,  reports  having  seen  boys  anc? 
girls  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  o\^  getting  their  wages  in  thi*:  poison  ; 
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tod  others  mpntion  having  seen  thousands  of  black  girls  lying  drunk 
around  the  traders'  canteens  from  which  the  Uquor  is  sold. 

An  intense  desire  to  shake  oflf  the  drunkenness  which  is  the 
consequence  of  contact  with  civilisation,  has  arisen  in  several  densely 
populated  parts  of  Africa.  The  natives  of  the  Diamond  Fields 
implored  the  Cape  Parliament  to  have  public-houses  removed  from 
them,  but  their  petition  was  cruelly  rejected.  The  Malagasy  who 
had  received  the  Gospel  from  England  and  loved  the  nation  to  whom 
they  owed  so  much,  are  being  ruined  by  the  same  curse.  Mauritius 
became  a  sugar-growing  colony.  Eum  was  made  from  the  refuse 
of  the  sugar  mills,  and  shipped  to  Madagascar.  The  crime  of  the 
island,  it  is  recorded,  "  rose  in  one  short  year  by  leaps  and  bounds 
to^  a  height  too  fearful  to  record."  The  native  government  ^^^^^ 
tried  to  prevent  the  importation,  but  the  merchants  of  OoTtrnmenti 
Mauritius  complained,  the  English  oflBcials  interfered,  '•'^^**- 
and  the  land  is  being  deluged  with  misery  and  crime  this  day.  The 
young  king  himself  became  a  helpless  drunkard  and  a  criminal 
n^stniac,  and  the  wrong  done  to  the  country  is  still  unredressed. 

It  is  the  same  sad  story  (with  local  variations)  as  regards  all  the 
xiative  races  accessible  to  trade.  A  deaf  ear  is  turned  to  the  cries  of 
the  unhappy  victims  of  the  lust  for  riches,  the  souls  of  men  are 
bartered  for  money.  Ten  thousand  barrels  of  rum  have  been  distil- 
bixted  among  half  a  million  of  people  in  one  year ;  and  unscrupulous 
traders  encourage  the  deadly  taste  for  intoxicants  among  the  coloured 
races,  on  the  ground  that  trade  is  the  main  paint  to  be  considered. 
Over  all  our  new  territories  in  South  Africa,  such  as  Griqualand,  Fingo- 
J^iad,  the  Galika  country  and  Walfisch  Bay,  this  dreadful  blight  is 
spreading.  The  Mozambique  tribes  and  the  Egyptians  do  not  escape, 
tuough  Islam  commands  total  abstinence.  Everywhere  the  poison 
®^€am  is  flowing,  and  the  plague  is  extending,  to  enrich  Christian 
^'^ders,  and  destroy  heathen  and  Mohammedan  peoples. 

The  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  threw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 

^^qiior  traffic,   and  forbade  his  own  subjects  to  deal  in  it;    but  he 

^^Uot  prevent  the  subjects  of  other  nations  from  doing  so,  and  in 

^^ixzibar  itself  his  people  are  getting  rapidly  demoralised.      Native 

I^J'ters  returning  from  the   interior,   are  tempted  to  spend  in  the 

^®tial  orgy  of  a  week,  the  earnings  of  a  year ;   and  a  race  remark- 

^^y  susceptible  of  civilising  influences  is  being  ruined  to  enrich 

•European  distillers  and  drink  sellers. 

1^    Tnere  is  no  question  whatever  that  this  accursed  drink  traffic  has 
^^ti  one  of  the   greatest  hindrances  to  the  spread  of 
Z^^yHisation  and  Christianity  in  heathen  lands.     In  India     tpr^^f 
^^    trade  is  encouraged  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  and  the  ^;^^°°y 
•ise  duties  have  doubled  within  the  last  ten  years.     A 


p*^n  can  there  get  drunk  for  a  halfpenny.  The  trader  who  promises 
1^?  Sell  the  greatest  quantity  of  spirits  in  the  course  of  the  year,  gets 
^^^  contract  to  farm  the  liquor.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Evans  says,  "  We 
an  out-still  at  Bistopore  which  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  miserable 
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min  tfaat  now  stares  us  in  the  face.  Bands  of  hardy  ^>ea8ant8  are 
neglecting  caltivation,  and  pass  vrhde  days  where  they  not  only 
sacrifice  their  hard-earned  money  bat  corrupt  their  souls  too.  Street 
fights,  scenes  of  violence  and  other  intolerable  excesses  are  eveiy-day 
events.  /  am  at  my  wits'  end  to  find  out  the  reason  why  our  rulers 
irdroduced  into  our  country  a  system  which  kills  us,  body  and  souly 
and  gives  them  in  return  hut  a  paltry  sum  for  a  licence  ta>x"  So 
fiur  has  the  Government  patronage  on  the  traffic  extended,  that 
attempts  at  temperance  reformation  have  been  oMuaUy  met  with 
persecution  and  imprisonment.  Every  municipality  in  India  would 
suppress  the  use  of  strong  drinks  if  the  Government  would  allow 
them ;  but  we  are  doing  in  India  with  drink  what  we  did  in  China 
with  opium,  forcing  it  upon  an  unwilling  people,  until  they  become 
demoralised  enough  to  desire  it.    And  this  for  the  sake  of  revenue ! 

What  are  we  English,  Dutch,  and  Americans  doing  in   Afirica.. 

'to-day  ?      I  have  stood  time  after  time  on  the  decks  of  Dutch  and > 

English  vessels  carrying  Missionaries  to  Africa,  and  have  seen  thoc 
vessels  loaded  down  deep  with  rum  and  gin  and  gunpowder 
demoralise,  debase,  and  destroy. 

There  are  two  different  Siissions  hard  at  work  among  heathei 
races ; — God's  Mission  and  the  devil's — and  the  devil's  seemf 
for  the  time  to  be  the  stronger  of  the  two.    We  Missionarit 
and  Missionary  helpers  are   struggling  and   suffering  and   making 
sacrifices  to  enlighten,  ele\'ate,  and  save  the  heathen  in  Africa,  Ii^dia. 
China,  and  Polynesia,  while  thousands  of  our  fellow  countrymen 
as  energetically  working  to  degrade  and  brutalise  and  ruin  the  native 
races  in  these  lands. 

All  along  that  west  coast  of  Africa  we  have  built  great  warehouses 
stocked  with  guns,  gunpowder,  and  murderous  drinks.    We  have  buiL't; 
them  at  every  river's  mouth,  and  far  up  every  navigable  river  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  wherever  European  capital  and  power  could 
reach.     Where  the  Senegal,  the  Gambia,  the  Niger,  and  the  Congo 
roll  their  beneficent  waters  to  the  sea,  there  we  have  set  up  the  man* 
murdering  factories,  and  there  we  send  our  cargoes  of  deadly  poison. 

Look  at  the  green  boxes  in  those  factories,  packed  with  gin — 
infamously  bad  gin  too,  scarcely  fit  to  make  paint  with ;  gin  boxes  by 
the  million!  Ix>ok  at  the  demijohns  of  rum,  great  glass  jars  enclosed 
in  wicker  work,  filled  up  to  the  brim  with  burning  maddening  liquor ; 
rum  jars  by  the  million  !  Jjook  at  them  in  every  African  village  and 
town  all  along  the  coast,  positively  for  thousands  of  miles,  and  far 
away  in  the  interior.  See  how  the  deadly  trade  eats  like  a  cancer 
into  the  very  vitals  of  the  dark  continent. 

Well  may  men,  like  the  traveller  Thompson,  protest  against  the 

abomination.     "  In  wandering  through  some  native  villages  on  the 

Teitimony  of  ^^^  coast,"  Fays  Thompson,  "  one  feels  as  if  in  a  kind  of 

traveueri-    Hades  peopled  by  brutalised  human  beings,  whose  panish- 

ThoBiAmi.    ment  it  is  to  be  possessed  by  a  never-ending  thirst  for 

^^^     On  all  siSes  you  are  foUoWefl  By  e&*ger  crifeb  fb!r  gin,  gin--^ 


^^       TnoB] 
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always  gin.  Under  their  eager  appearance  one  seems  to  hear  the 
bitter  reproach,  '  You  see  what  you  Christians  have  made  us.  You 
talk  of  peace  and  goodwill,  and  yet  you  put  devils  into  us.'  I  had 
travelled  and  suffered  in  Africa,"  says  Thompson,  "  inspired  by  the 
idea  that  I  was  doing  some  good  in  the  world  in  opening  up  new 
lands  to  commerce  and  civilisation,  but  all  my  satisfaction  was 
blighted  as  I  felt  that  what  little  work  I  had  done  had  better  have 
been  undoney  and  Africa  still  remained  the  dark  continent,  if  such 
was  to  be  the  end  of  it  all !  For  me,  as  things  stand  in  many  places, 
I  am  inclined  to  translate  this  cry  of  the  opening  up  of  Africa  to 
civilisation  as  really  being  the  opening  of  it  up  to  European  vicea^ 
old  clothes y  gin,  rum^  gunpowder^  and  guns.^* 

Look  at  the  testimony  of  another  great  African  traveller,  Sir 
Richard  Burton.     "  It  is  my  sincere  belief,"  says  Burton,  "  that  if 
the  slave  trade  were  revived  with  all  its  horrors,  and     «-^ 
Africa  could  get  rid  of  the  white  man,  with  the  gunpowder 
and  rum  which  he  has  introduced,  Africa  would  be  a  gainer  in 
happiness  by  the  exchange." 

Listen  to  the  words  of  the  native  African  Missionary,  James 
Johnson,  as  to  the  rum  trade  at  Lagos.  "  This  awful  drink  trade," 
says  Johnson,  "  weakens  the  body,  debases  the  mind,  de-  jomam  a 
moralises  the  intellect,  and  feeds  the  war  passions.  There  WMi«»M7. 
has  been  no  peace  in  Africa  for  centuries,  but  this  drink  traffic  makes 
it  worse.  Why  should  European  proximity  to  Africa  be  Africa's 
ruin  ?  Negroes  have  proved  themselves  able  to  survive  the  evils  of 
the  slave  trade,  cruel  as  they  were,  but  they  show  that  they  have  no 
power  whatever  to  withstand  the  terrible  evils  of  the  drink.  Surely  you 
must  see  that  the  death  of  the  negro  ra^  is  simply  a  matter  of  ti/meP 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  England  is  not  the  principal 
offender  in  this  matter,  but  Germany.     France,  Portugal,  Holland, 
and  the  United  States,  have  also  their  full  share  in  the  Theiinofan 
guilt.     In  1844,  Great  Britain  sent  to  the  west  coast  ohrf»tttidoiii, 
siiaa  hundred  thousand  gallons  of  spirits,  while  Germany  sent  over 
seven  million^y  and  America  nearly  one  million.    The  conscience  of 
Europe  and  America  must  be  roused.    An  appetite  has  been  crea,ted 
If  England  does  not  supply  what  will  satisfy  it,  other  countries  will. 
The  uselessness  of  anything  but  a  common  agreement  among 
Christian  nations  was  evinced  by  what  happened  at  the  Congo 
Conference  at  Berlin.     Great  Britain,  America,  and  other  countries, 
would  gladly  have  joined  in  excluding  the  drink  altogether  from  the 
Congo  PVee  State.     The  King  of  the  Belgians  himself  desired  it; 
but  Germany,  Holland,  and  Portugal  insisted  on  admitting  it,  on  the 
ground  that  the  new  state  was  to  be  consecrated  to  Free  Trade. 

It  is  useless  merely  to  drive  the  trade  from  the  hands  of  English 
firms  into  those  of  foreign  firms.     What  is  essential  is    co-«p«r»tioii 
CX>-OPERATiON.    But  the  example  of  what  has  been  effected  of  govenuneou 
in  the  way  of  preserving  the  North  Sea  fisheries  from  *J»««»^y»«»«*y* 
the  drink  traffic  by  co-operation  is  enoours^ng.     Brit^Ur  G^fMcDacny, 
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Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  and  Holland,  came  to  an  agreement  by 
which  it  has  been  stopped. 

Ov/r  object  should  therefore  be  so  to  tvaken  the  conscience  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States  as  to  lead  to  a  joint  prohibition,  of 
Ltt6«iiMi«io6b«  this  deadly  traffic  among  aU  Tiative  razees.  As  regards 
awakMMd.  British  Crown  Colonies,  such  as  Sierra  Leone,  the  Gambia, 
the  Gold  Coast,  and  Lagos,  where  the  people  having  no  self-government, 
no  representatives  or  voice  in  local  legislation,  Uer  Majesty  should  be 
petitioned  to  repress  the  trade  by  enactment,  or  if  the  Government 
feel  unable  to  do  this,  to  take  measures  for  a  convention  which  might 
succeed  in  leading  to  united  action  among  the  powers  concerned. 

In  Colonies,  such  as  the  Cape  and  Australia,  which  enjoy  self- 
government,  influence  only  can  be  brought  to  bear,  but  that 
influence  would  be  powerful,  especially  if  seconded  by  example. 
There  are  difficulties  undoubtedly  in  the  way,  but  difficulties  must 
not  daunt  us  in  the  endeavour  to  remove  this  stumbling-block  of 
colossal  magnitude  out  of  the  way  of  the  spread  of  the  Christian 
religion.  God  and  His  providence  will  help  those  who  seek  to  do  His 
will.  Let  us  pray  that  the  minds  of  our  rulers,  and  of  all  Christian 
rulers,  may  be  opened  to  the  conviction  that  no  consideration  o 
expediency,  of  policy,  or  of  revenge,  can  justify  them  in  placing  thi 
most  deadly  temptation  in  the  way  of  weak  and  ignorant  races. 

Prayer  and  co-operation  alone  can  meet  the  case.    Prayer  to  God^ 
persevering,    unanimous,    believing    prayer ;    and    co-operation. 


the  co-operation  of  Christian  Governments,  in  the  prohibition  of  ^k:  a 
traffic  producing  more  misery  and  destruction  among  native  races^^ss, 
than  slavery  with  all  its  horrors. 

[The  resolution,  having  been   put  from  the  Chair,  was  unanimoush    Ij 

adopted.] 

mr.  Alfred  S.  Dyer :  Without  making  a  speech  I  will  move  the  resoluHHu- 

tion  which  has  been  placed  in  my  hands,  letting  it  speak  for  itself.     Tl        \e 

BMolntioaon  resolution  is: — "That  this  Conference  has  heard  with  shai 

theeneourage-  and   sorrow  of  the  extensive  system  of  State  licensed  vi 

uAntofvioe.  carried  on  throughout  India  by  the  authority  of  the  Indii 

Government ;  that  at  the  same  time  it  desires  to  place  on  record  its  de 

sense  of  the  great  sei'vice  rendered  to  the  cause  of  morality  and  religion 

the  House  ot  Commons  in  determining  the  repeal  of  all  legislation  whi 

authorises  or  encouniges  vice,  and  that  it  confidently  expects  that  HL  er 

Majesty's  Government  will  now  take  immediate  measures  to  abolish  whrn^at 

constitutes  a  social   degradation,  and  so  remove  a  stumbling-block      to 

religion  and  the  dishonour  to  the  name  of  Great  Britain  which  htB.^6 

resulted  from  this  system  ;   and,»  further,  that  copies  of  this  resolution 

be  forwarded  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Indi&«" 

[Mr.  Dyer  then  sat  down,  but  in  response  to  repeated  cnes  of  "  Speech," 
he  again  rose,  and  said,] 

My  friends,  the  uppermost  feeling  in  my  heart  is  one  of  unbounded 
thanksgiving  to   Grod   for  the  great  victory  which  He  hw 
inSSilment.  obtained  for  us  in  this  cause  of  social  purity.     I  honour  i^B 
noble  men  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  have  stood  faitbfol 
to  this  cause  amidst  so  mucli  ridicule, — I  honour  them,  for  they  have  been 
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faithful  to  tho  truth  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  I  look  upon  this  great 
victory  which  has  been  won  entirely  as  the  result  of  the  prayers  which 
liave  been  offered  in  this  cause.    We  have  been  praying  for  those  members 
of  Parliament,  and  next  to  unbounded  thanksgiving  to  Grod,  I  thank  those 
members  of  Parliament.    During  eight  montlis'  patient  investigation  of  this 
subject  in  India,  where  I  also  came  into  contact  with  the  question  of  the 
drink  traffic,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  two  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
to  the  success  of  Missionary  work  in  India  are  the  systems  of 
licensed  vice  and  licensed  drink.    I  only  feel  called  upon  to  say   ^"^i^SS^ 
f  ui-ther  that  we  must  see  that  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  carried  out  in  India.     I  hope  in  a  few  weeks  to  go  back  there, 
&nd  I  intend  to  stay  there  to  act  as  your  representative,  and  to  exercise  all 
due  vigilance  to  see  that  the  system  is  abolished  there ;  and  while  I  am 
there  it  will  rejoice  my  heart  to  investigate  further  this  question  of  the 
drink  traffic,  if  I  may  help  you  to  get  rid  of  that. 

Sev.  0.  ILF08t|H.D.  (Beyrout):  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  andgentlemen, — 
Xoxi  may  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  it  was  with  extreme  repugnance 
tli^t  I  undertook  to  second  this  resolution.     My  repugnance  arose,  not  from 
^^y  want  of  sympathy  with  the  resolution,  because  I  sympathise  with  it 
^rom  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  but  from  this  fact,  that  I  felt 
"^yself  to  be  a  citizen  of  another  land,  and  that  this  was  a  ques-   tJ^J^Sw. 
^on  which  primarily  concerned  Britain ;  but  in  presence  of 
^Uch  a  question  you  are  not  an  Englishman  and  I  am  not  an  American, 
^xit  we  are  both  of  us  citizens  of  the  commonwealth  of  man,  and  endowed 
^tom  heaven  itself  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  God.     And  I  propose  to 
^ke  the  freedom  of  a  member  of  the  gi-eat  commonwealth  of  humanity  to 
l>rotest  against  the  worst  form  of  outrage  which  has  ever  been  perpetrated 
against  man  and  against  woman. 

Let  me  say  for  my  own  medical  profession  that  I  repudiate,  and  never 
will  believe  the  accusation,  that  the  medical  profession  has  xedioaimo. 
been  behind  these  acts.     I  have  been  for  twenty-seven  years  a  fendon  oppoMd 
member  of  that  profession,  and  I  never  will  believe  it  till  I  see    ♦•^^^'i^ 
it  recorded  in  resolution  and  supported  by  the  sulTrages  of  that  honoured 
profession.    The  medical  profession  has  tried  this  measure  and  has  found  it 
wanting ;  and  in  the  day  when  you  come  forward  to  press  this  upon  your 
legislative  body,  you  may  rely  upon  it  the  medical  profession  will  be  with 
you.      Finally,  let  me  say  that  we  can  press  forward  in  the  consciousness 
that  Qod  is  with  us. 

«  For  riffht  is  right,  since  God  is  Qodf 
And  sure  the  day  shall  win  ; 
To  doubt  would  be  disloyalty, 
To  falter  would  be  sin." 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Sev.  A.  J.  Gordon,  D.D.  (Boston,  U.S. A.) :  I  think  it  most  unwise  to 
attempt  to  change  the  subject  that  is  before  us  now,  and  all  that  I  would 
say  would  simply  be  in  the  way  of  suggestion  in  regard  to  fidelity  and 
earnestness  in  carrying  out  the  resolves  that  we  have  made  to-night.  It 
has  been  said,  and  I  think  said  truly,  that  there  is  enough  of  sentiment  and 
fo  consdenoe  and  of  enthusiasm  and  of  spiritual  power  reoresented  in  this 
audience  to-nigh^  ^o  move  our  QoTemmccts  to  the  abolition  of  these  tembie 
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iniquities.     Nay,  more,  let  it  be  ever  oar  enoouragement.     Bemembef 
Q^^^       that  in  England  when  the  slave  trade  was  to  be  abolished  an 


agitation  began  with  only  two  or  three  men,  who  carried  it  on 
*22^  to  a  snooessful  issue.  And  I  remind  you  also  that  in  our  great 
Mf»— •-!•.  ^Qj^f^  if^  began  with  two  or  three  men  who  for  years  stood 
alone ;  but  also  remember  that  the  leader  of  that  movement  placed  upon 
his  banner  that  motto,  **  Immediate,  unconditional  emancipation ;"  and  in 
spite  of  all  ridicule,  of  all  abuse  and  of  all  dissuasion,  he  never  would  take 
that  motto  off  his  banner,  and  at  last  he  succeeded  in  bringing  the  whole 
nation  to  follow  his  steps  till  we  swept  the  curse  from  our  land. 

Just  before  Wendell  Phillips  died  I  had  a  memorable  conversation  with  him 
I  knew  that  he  sacrificed  position  and  power  and  social  rank  and  everything 

^^^^       which  a  man  could  sacrifice  in  going  into  that  fight,  and  I  liad  the 
y^jlj^l^^   cnriogity  to  want  to  know  what  led  him  into  it.    He  had  an  invalid 

MikUwift.  wife  who  for  years  never  left  the  boose.    Just  before  he  died  I 
asked  him  this  question,  "Mr.  Phillips,  what  led  you  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  slave  and  stand  by  him  ?  "    Said  he,  "  My  whole  career  is  due  alone 
to  my  wife.  She  said  to  me,  before  the  thought  had  ever  touched  my  csnacience, 
*  WendeU,  you  must  take  up  the  cause  of  the  slave,'  and  I  did  it  at  her  request, 
and  I  fought  it  out  because  she  stood  behind  me.''    Christian  women,  let  u 
remember  that  if  two  leaders  can  finally  bring  a  whole  nation  to  follow  them  ii 
demanding  the  aboUtionof  such  an  evil,  we  are  more  than  two,  and  we  have  jus 
as  eloquent  men  leading  us  to-night  as  either  of  these.    Let  us  follow  them,  f orv 
there  is  nothing  that  can  stand  against  iteration  and  reiteration. 

Let  us  not  be  disheartened.      But   on   the  contrary,   let  us  tak: 

courage.     The  €k>d  of  peace  shall  bruise  Satan  under  your  feet  shortl]     

He  is  not  to  have  his  way  for  ever.     Only  let  us  be  sure  that  in  thr-     .is 
warfare  we  are  found  on  the  side  of  Christ  and  not  on  the  side  of  H      ~|> 

enemies.     CkKi  bless  all  those  that  have  gathered  in  this  gre^^Bnt 
^▼md^.     Convention.     I,  for  one,  may  say  that  I  have  never  witness^^^^d 

such  a  scene,  and  my  heai-t  goes  up  for  this  wonderful  blen 
ing  together  of  those  who  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus  of  various  names.     V 
never  know  how  beautiful  a  ray  of  sunlight  is  until  it  is  divided 
passing  through  a  prism,  and  so  separated  into  its  beautiful  coloui*s,  an( 
think  we  should  never  have  known  how  beautiful  the  Church  of  Christ 
had  not  the  pure  light  of  the  Gospel  been  permitted  to  be  refracted, 
we  have  seen  its  various  rays  here,  blending  once  more  into  the  pure  wh- 
light,  a  token  that  the  Lord  is  near  them  that  gather  together  unto 


Eev.  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D.  (Philadelphia,  U.S.A.) :   I  was  over- 
whelmed when  I  came  to  England  by  magnificent  and  munificent  hospitalL  ^7, 
but  I  am  still  more  overwhelmed  as  I  leave  Exeter  Hall  to-night  with  your 
magnificent  patience.     I  have  not  any  speech  to  give  you,  but  if  I  had  ti  rne 
Heetinf      I  sbould  like  to  take  up  the  challenge  of  that  secular  ne'^^s- 
ebjeotions  of   paper.     Well,  I  will  venture  to  make  a  simple  remark,  ttsfc 

the  Press.  ^^^  editor  knows  a  great  deal  more  about  the  kingdom  of  ■  - 
Britain  and  some  other  kingdoms  than  about  the  kingdom  of  God.  We 
stood  this  afternoon  in  the  London  Missionary  Society's  premises,  and 
we  had  rehearsed  to  us  the  brief  tale  of  the  wonderful  story  of  Tahiti  and 
Polynesia.  Within  forty-four  years  the  regeneration  of  Polynesia  waa 
accomplished,  and  yet  this  paper  thinks  that  the  progress  of  Foreign 
Missions  has  been  funereal ! 

I  hold  in  my  hand  one  of  the  most  significant  proofs  of  the  wonderful 


ft. 
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ideritr  of  movement  in  Foreign   Missions.    In  1869  in  the  city  of 
Kttsbnrg  I  was  called  upon  to  offer  the  consecrating  prayer  when  the 
&Bt  Mii^onary  of  the  American  Board  to  Japan  went  out — Dr.  Green. 
Three  years  ago  I  receired  a  young  man,  a  splendid  young 
fellow,  six  years  before  that  a  convert  from  Buddhism,  who  ***^SJJ['" 
bore  to  me  a  letter  from  the  first  Christian  Church  of  Tokio  to 
Bethany  Presbyterian  Church  at  Philadelphia,  and  with  that  letter  he 
hrQnght  a  letter  of  salutation  in  Japanese  from  the  native  pastor  of  that 
Ohuich,  and  here  is  the  letter.    A  few  years  ago  two  intimate  friends  of 
nune  went  into  the  Empire  of  China,  and  there  they  set  in  motion 
Evangelistic  agencies.    To  the  General  Assembly  in  the  city  of  Minneapolis, 
^Id  two  years  ago,  certain  Chinese  converts,  twelve  hundred  in  number, 
Bexit  a  Memorial,  written  in  the  Chinese  tongue,  and  those  twelve  hundred 
Chinese   converts    were    gathered    by    one    of  those    men;    and    here 
^  that  letter.     I  was  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  to  answer  that 
docoment,  and  I  endeavoured  to  do  it.    It  was  in  English,  and  was  sent 
^ver  to  China;  and  I  received,  just  before  I  came  to  this 
magnificent  Conference,  the  answer  of  those  twelve  hundred    ^J^^JJJ 
Ohinese  converts,  in  the  shape  of  that  very  letter  of  mine 
i^produced  in  the  Chinese  tongue,  to  be  distributed  through  all  China; 
f^d  yety  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  foremost  secular  newspaper  of  the  realm 
iixforms  us  that  the  progress  of  Foreign  Missions  resembles  a  funeral 


Now  I  most  leave  this  subject  to  be  handled  more  at  length  some  other 
I  think  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  call  your  thoughts  away  from 
the  forms  of  evil  which  have  been  so  eloquently  denounced,  to  consider  for 
^  final  moment  what  are  the  important  lessons  of  this  colossal  gathering, 
X  -will  forsake  the  entire  line  of  thought  I  had  proposed  to 
Hiyself ,  had  time  sufficed,  but  this  I  want  to  say.   We  have  spoken  ^o!«Sr»e?* 
^  great  deal  here  in  this  Conference  about  the  unity  which  has 
l>een  expressed  and  experienced  here.     I  want  to  say  that,  for  myself,  I 
find  not  the  slightest  ground  for  merit  or  credit  in  this  unity.     If  in  the 
presence  of  a  gigantic  foe  that  unites  all  its  forces,  and  masses  all  its  hosts 
c^gainst  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  I  did  not  forget  that  I  was 
^n  American,  and  did  not  forget  the  denomination  to  which  I  belonged,  I 
should  consider  myself  a  fos^ised  ecclesiastic,  and  not  a  disciple  at  all. 
^When  Herod  and  Pilate  are  made  friends  together  to  crush  Christ  and 
C}hristianity,  it  behoves  all  true  disciples  to  gather  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
and  close  about  the  Ark  of  God.     The  fact  is  that  our  unity  is   ^^ 
largely  the  involuntary  and  unconscious  unity  of  those  who,  in 
the  presence  of  gigantic  and  desperate  foes,  come  together  because  they 
cannot  help  coming  together  in  the  realisation  of  a  similar  and  common 
danger.     I  want  to  say,  also,  that  I  think  the  methods  adopted  by  these 
gigantic  foes  remind  us  that  the  only  true  policy  of  warfare,  is  a  positive 
aggressive  policy.     Let  us  be  done  with  all  defensive  methods  of  warfare. 
A  positive  aggressive  Gospel  is  the  Gospel  that  is  going  to  win  the  day. 

In  1863,  in  the  crisis  of  our  Civil  War,  there  was  an  interesting  but 
strange  phenomenon  that  took  place  in  Virginia  City  in  Nevada.     You 
know  in  Nevada  they  have  rainless  summers;  it  is  almost 
an  unheard  of  thing  that  there  should  be  heavy  storms  in  the  ^o/SS«yf* 
summer  months,  and  yet  in  the  midst  of  a  bright  summer  the 
sky  was  suddenly  overcast  with  dense,  dark  masses  of  threatening  cloud| 


yfj 
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and  the  lightning  played  from  cload  to  cloud  like  the  veiy  flashings  of  the 
Almighty  threatening  to  rain  fire  on  the  heads  of  the  wicked.  The  people 
gathered  in  the  btreets  to  look  at  this  marvellcns  summer  phenomenon^ 
when  suddenly  on  Mount  Davidson'ii  ea&tei-n  slope  that  confronted  the  city, 
a  delicate  golden  tongue  of  flame  was  seen  swaying  in  the  wind,  but,  like 
the  flame  that  Moses  saw  in  the  budh.  it  burned  yet  did  not  bum  oat,  it 
burned  yet  did  not  consume.  For  an  hour  that  flame  continued  to  sway 
tcand  fro  on  the  mountain's  brow.  The  philosophy  of  it  was  simply  this : 
there  was  an  unseen  rift  in  those  dark,  dense  ma£=ses  of  cloud,  and  through 
that  rift  the  evening  sun  flung  his  luminous  beams  and  lit  up  the 
American  flag  that  was  raised  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Davidson.  It 
was  the  national  emblem  that  was  glowing  in  the  burning  beams  of  the 
setting  sun.  The  people  stood  there  wrapped  in  admiration  and  entranced 
in  astonishment.  That  flap:  wr.s  the  unknown  signal  of  two  victories  that 
had  taken  place  that  day — Vicksburg  had  yielded,  and  Gettysbui^  was  won. 
My  friends,  there  are  dark,  dense  mat«es  of  cloud  in  our  political  and 
ecclesiastical  firmament ;  among  the  heathen  nations  awful  systems  of  false 
faiths  prevail, — ignorance,  superstition,  immorality,  and  all  forms  of  vice 
and  wickedness ;  and  even  in  Christian  countries  infidelity  and  scepticism 
cover  with  their  threatening  clouds  the  firmament  of  the  Chiirch  of 
God,  and  threaten  to  rain  down  a  destructive  storm  upon  the  institutions 
^of  Chiistianity ;  but,  blessed  be  God,  there  is  a  rift  in  the  storm-cloud,  and 
'the  Bun  of  righteousness  shines  forth  with  healing  in  His  beams,  and  they 
rest  on  the  flag  of  the  Cross  raised  on  the  very  mountain  heights  of  the 
strongholds  of  Satan.  Let  us  stand  and  look  at  that  symbol  with  thank- 
fulness that  Christ  is  not  dead  and  never  can  die,  and  by  that  sign  shall 
we  conquer. 

Ber.  J.  Hudson  Taylor  offered  up  prajer,  and  the  meeting  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion. 
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PREFATORY   NOTE. 

This  finding  list  has  been  as  carefollj  prepared  as  droomstanoeB  aUowii 
It  comprises,  for  the  most  part,  the  more  accessible  English  books.     Bi 
principal  sources  have  been  the  "  English  Catalogae,"  1835  to  September  1888^ 
the    British   Moseum  *' Catalogue  of    Printed  Books/'    1882,  tqq.^  and  <]» 
"  American  Catalogue/'  1876  to  1888.    The  compiler  has  made  a  much  folki 
collection   of  titles,  taking  in  books  in  Latin,  French,  German,  and  otkNr 
languages,  many  of  which  are  now  rare,  but  deems  those  now  presented  ample 
for  the  purpose  immediately  aimed  at,  which  was  to  give  English  readers  htlp 
in  their  study  of  the  great  and  most  interesting  subject  of  Foreign  Missions. 

The  prices,  sizes,  dates,  and  number  of  volumes  of  works  have  been  giren  as 
fax  as  known  to  the  compiler.     These  would  have  been  given  in  all  cases  but 
for  the  want  of  time  in  completing  the  list  for  the  issue  of  the  Report  of  the 
Conference.     The  titles  throughout  have  been  condensed  as  much  as  was' 
consistent  with  clearness.     The  contractions,  L.  for  London,  N.Y.  for  New 
York,  Bost.  for  Boston,  Mass.,  etc.,  being  those  commonly  used,  will  be  readily 
understood ;    the  same  remark  applies  to  the  use  of  sq.  for   square,  ob.  for 
oblong,  eta 
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Hamlin,  Mrs.  HenristU  A.  L.  (Turkey).     [Under  title,  Light  an  the  Darh  Riter.y 
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M        8<w  EvEBSTT,  Mrs.  8.  H. 
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later  eda.). 
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N.Y.,  18G0. 
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S.S.U.) 
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2  vols. 
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L.,  1876. 
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Kesbit,  Bobert  (Bombay).    By  J.  Murray  Mitchell.    L.,  1858. 
Kewell,  Mrs.  Harriet  (India).    By  Leonards  Woods.    Bost.,  1814.    8th  ed.,  1818. 

Phila.  (Am.  S.S.U.) 
Kitschmann,  David  (U.S.A.).     By  Edmund  de  Schweinitz  [in Fathers 0/ the  American 

Moravian  Church].     Bethlehem,  1882. 
Kobili,  Robert,  dei  u.  Christian  Friedrich  Schwarts  (India).    By  J.  Paul!  (in  Gennuil 

Numberg,  1870. 
Koble,  Robert  T.  (India).    By  John  Noble.    L.,  1866.    2nd  ed.,  1868. 
Ogle,  J.  T.    By  his  Sister.    L.,  1873. 

Parsons,  Levi  (Palestine).    By  D.  O.  Morton.    Poulteney,  Vt.,  1824. 
Paterson.     [Under  title,  The  Book  for  Every  Land.']    L.,  1867. 
Patteion,  Bp.  John  Coleridge  (Polynesia).    By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.    L.,  1874.    2  voU 
^  „  [Under  title,  Story  of  a  Fellow  Soldier, \    Bj  Fxaaoei 

Awdry.    L.,  1876. 
0  If  By  Jesse  Page.    L.,  1888. 
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Baatt.    B  7  M.  Weitbrecht.    N.Y.,  1873. 
Horatio.    By  Thomeley  Smith.    Edin.,  1864. 
W.  H.    Bj  William  Yatea  [in  biography  of  Yates].    L.,  1847. 
I,  Judith  G.  (Persia).     By  Justin  Perkins.    Bost,  1853. 
r,  Xarl  Gottlieb  (Arabia).    By  Ch.  F.  Eppler  (in  German).    Basel,  1888. 
po,  J.  H.  (Jamaica).    By  Edward  Bean  underhilL    L.,  1881. 
I,  J.  G.  (Patagonia).    [Under  title,  The  Miaionary  Martyr  0/ Terra  del  J^uegt.'] 

L.,  1861. 
,  Joseph  W.    By  W.  Salter.    Burlington,  lo.,  188L 
Inmphrey  (U.S.A.).    By  Robert  Fleming.    Boat* 
08,  H.    By  Schott  (in  German).     Basel,  1883. 
,  Wilhelm  (KaSraria).    By  £.  Pfiste  rn.  Wangemann.    (In  Qeiman.)! ;  Berliiii 

1888. 
ohn.    By  R.  P.  Russell.    L.,  1865. 

i,ThomasG.  (Tinnevellv).    By  T.  T.  Perowne.    H,  18-ni 
»hn  (East  Indies).    By  Ralph  Wardlaw.    L.,  1846. 
amnel  Audley  (Persia).    [Under  title,  The  Xhnneuean  in  Pereia  and  XeardU 

Stan,']    By  Dwight  Whitney  Marsh.    Phila.,  1869. 
',  Chester  Newell.    [Under  title,  TJis  Bible  in  the  Levant.}    By  fiamoel 

Irenaeus  Prime.    N.Y.,  1859. 
ither  (Burmah).    Ry  James  B.  Taylor.    Phila.,  1841. 
Johann  Friedrioh  (Indian  Archipelago).    By  E.  GnmdemaniL    (In  German.) 

Gutersloh,  1875. 
iohneider,  J.  Fr.  (New  Zealand).    By  L.  Tiesmeyer.    (In  Gtonan.)    Bremen, 

1875. 
Stephen  B.  (United  States  A.).   [Under  title,  Mary  and  I;  or,  IMy  Teare 

with  the  Sioux  J]    Chicago,  1880. 
on,  Mrs.  Henrietta  (Kaffraria).    [Under  title,  Miiiian  L\fe  among  the  IMu 

Kaffirs.]    L.,  1866.    2nd  ed.,  1875. 
ndolph  yon  (India).    By.  E.  W.  Bouterwek.    (In  (German.)    Ebeifeld,  1862. 
.  (West  Africa).    [Under  title,  Coast  MUsions?]    By  Jamet  Doddi.    Li,  1862. 
Llflred  (Africa).    By  E.  B.  UnderhilL    L.,  1884. 
an,  David  (China).    By  A.  A.  Bonar.    L.,  1861. 
«r,  William  GottUeb  (Turkey).    [Autobiography.]    N.Y.,  1888. 
er,  James  H.,  and  Edward,  M.    [Under  title,  Missionary  PatriottJ]    By  J.  K. 

Tarbox.    Bost.,  1867. 
ti,   Christian  Friedrich   (India).    By   Hugh   Nicholas   Pearson.    L^    1834. 

3ixi  ed.,  1839 ;  also  1855.    N.Y.,  1835. 
By  G.  N.  Schubert.    (In  German.)    Erlangen,  1860.    2nd  ed.,  1880. 
By  J.  Pauli.    (In  German.)    NUrnbeig,  1870.    2nd  ed.,  1882. 
,  David  Coit  (India).    By  H.  E.  Scudder.    N.Y.,  1864. 
,  John  (India).    By  J.  B.  Waterburv.    N.Y.,  1870. 

By  M.  E.  Wilmer.    N.Y.  (R.P.D.C.  Bd.  Pab.). 
Bp.  George  Auguitos  (Auckland).    By  H.  W.  Tucker.    L\  1879.    2  vols.    5th 

ed.,  1886. 
7.  (S.E.  Africa).    L.,  1874. 

Ip.  Anguitns  (Adelaide).    By  Frederick  T.  Whitington.    L.,  1888. 
Urs.  Henrietta  (China).    By  Jeremiah  Bell  Jeter.    N.Y.,  1845. 
rohn  (British  Guiana).    By  E.  A.  WaUbridge.    L.,  1848. 

By  Richard  Treffrey,  Jr.    L.,  n.  e.,  1850. 
fci.  Sarah  Lanman.    By  E.  W.  Hooker.    Boat.,  1839.    3id  ed.,  N.T.  1845* 
He,  Andrew.    L.,  1880. 

iberg,  Angnst  GottUeb  (U.S.A.).    By  Carl  Friedrich  Ledderhoee.    Bnff.  tens. 

L.,  1855. 
,  Christian  Friedrich.    By  J.  Kober.    (In  German.)    Basel,  1887. 
L,  Xrs.  Louisa  Maria.    By  her  Husband.    L.,  1842. 
Bp.  Edward  (Central  Africa).     [In  ^^otes  of  Sermone^    L.,  1884. 

„        By  R.  M.  Heanley.    L.,  1888. 
user,  August  (West  Africa).    (In  German).    Basel,  1874. 
ns,  Johannes  (Georgia)  (in  German).    Hermannsbnrg,  1809. 
'.  A.    L.,  1886. 
)n,  William  Fleming  (of  Dublin).    [In  n.  c.  Praying  and  Working. "}    Dublin, 

th  (Norway).    By  H.  Steffens.    (In  German.)    Berlin*  1842  , 
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•Miard,  BtTid  Tiippu  (PenU).    By  J.  P.  Thompvm.    N.T^  1868.    Snd  ed.  Boat;, 

1861. 
Taylor,  WUllam  [M.E.  Bp.]  (Wert  Africa).    By  E.  Dariea.    Beading,  Mmi^  1885. 
Temple,  Paaiel  (larkey).    Bj  D.  N.  Temple.    Bost..  1855. 
Thomaa,  John  (Bengal).    By  G.  B.  Lewis.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1873. 
Thomason,  Thomas  J.  (India).    By  J.  Sargent.    N.Y.,  1853. 
Thmion,  T.  8.  (India).    ByJ.  H.  Hacke.    L.,  1887. 
Ihnraton,  Lney  Ooodale  (Hawaii).    [Under  title,  The  Missicnarp's  I^wfJUsr.]    Bj 

Mn.  A.  F.  Cnmminga    N.Y.,  1842. 
Tlnkar  B.  (Hawaii).    By  M.  P.  L  Thompson.    Buffalo,  N.Y.,  1856. 
Titoomb,  Bp.  Jonathan  Holt  (Rangoon).    By  Allen  T.  Edwards.    L.,  1887. 
Towniend  Henry  (Wert  Africa).    By  his  Brother  George.    L.,  1887. 
Tnetor,  Mrs.  Jane  (India).    By  Mrs.  G.  F.  White.    L.,  1887. 
Tnekor,  J.  T.    By  Pettitt.    L.,  1872. 
Turner,  B.    By  J.  G.  Turner.    L.,  1872. 

Tyrrell,  Bp.  William  (Newcastie,  Australia).    By  B.  G.  Boddle.    L.,  188L 
Van  Lennep,  B[ri.  Mary  E.  (Turkey).    By  her  Mother,  Mrs.  Joel  Hawea.    Hartloid, 

Conn.,  1847.    2iid  ed.,  N.Y.,  1860. 
Vtnablei,  Bp.  Adington  B.  P.  (Nassau).    By  W.  F.  H.  King.    L.,  1878. 
Venn,  Henry  (Hon.  Hcc.,  C.M.S.).    By  W.  Knight.    L.,  1880.     2nd  ed.,  1881. 
Vinton,  Jnitns  B.,  and  Calista,  H.    By  Calista  Vinton  Luther.    Phila.,  1888. 
Voi,  M.  C.    (In  German.)    Basel,  1829. 

Wakefield,  Mrs.  Bebeeea  (East  Africa).    By  R  Brown.    L.,  2nd  ed.,  1879. 
Waldmeier,  Thoophilns  (Lebanon).    [Autobiography.]    L.,  1887. 
Walk«r,8.iL    By  his  Sister.     Dublin,  1847. 
Walih  (India).    By  Albert  Osborne  Johnson.    Phila.,  1859. 
Ward,  William  (India).    By  Samuel  Stennett.    L.,  1825. 

„  Bee  Cabet,  Wm.,  etc.    By  Marshman. 

Woigele,  Christian  Gotthilf  (India).    By  Matthisscn.  (In  German.)    Basel,  1879. 
Weitbrteht,  John  James  (India).    By  his  Widow.    L.,  1854.    5th  ed.,  1878.   N.Y.,185e. 
WMt.  Daniel  (W.  Africa).    By  T.  West.    Edin.,  1857. 
Wheeler,  Daniel.    By  Daniel  Wheeler,  jun.    L.,  1842.    2nd  ed.,  1852.    Phila.,  1818. 

2nd  ed.,  1853.    Abridged  cd.,  Phila.,  1859. 
WUkinson,  Michael  (India).    By  R.  Whytehoad.    L.,  1859. 
Williams,  John  (Polynesia).     [Under  title,  Tlie  Martyr  of  ErrornangaA     By  Juhn 

Campbell.    L.,  1842.    Srd  cd ,  1843.    Hop.  Phila.  (Am,  S.  8.  U.). 
Williams,  John.     By  Ebenezcr  Prout.     L.,  1843.    4th  1,000, 18-(7. 
Williams,  Biehard  (Patagonia).     By  James  Hamilton.    L.,  1853.     2nd  ed.,  1857. 
Williams,  Bp.  W.  (Waiapu,  New  Zealand).     By  W.  Kccs.    L.,  1846. 
Wilfon,  Bp.  Daniel  (Calcutta).    By  Josiah  Bateman.    L.,  18G0.    2  Tola.    Sid  1,000, 

1860.    Bev.  and  condensed,  1861.     Bost..  1860.    1  vol. 
Wilfon,  Capt.  James  (India).     By  John  Griffin.    L.,  1819.     Bep.  Bost 
Wilson,  John.    By  George  Smith.    L.,  1878.    2nd  cmI.,  1879. 

Wilson,  Mrs.  Margaret  (w-ife  of  above).    By  John  Wilson.    Edin.,  1838.    6th  cd.,  1858. 
Winslow,  C.  L.  (Ceylon).    Bost.,  1834. 
Winilow,  Mrs.  C.     By  J.  B.  Wateibury.     Lost.,  1851. 

Winslow,  Mrs.  Harriet  Wadsworth  Lathrop.    By  Miron  Winslow.    N.Y.,  1835. 
Wolff;  Joseph.     By  J.  Bayfair.    L.  and  N.Y..  1824. 

Worceiter  Samuel  (Sec,  A.B.C.F.M.).    By  8.  M.  Worcester.    Bost.,  1852.    S  ▼01* 
XaTier,  St.  Francis.     By  Bartoli  and  Maffei.    Eng.  trans.    L.,  1858. 

„        ,.  By  Venn.    L.,  18G2. 

Tates,  Bp.  William  (Calcutta).    By  Pearce  and  Hoby.    L.,  1847. 
Taardley,  John.    By  Charles  Taylor.     L.,  1859. 

York,  Mrs.  Sarah  Emily  Waldo  (Greece).     By  Mrs.  Rebecca  B.  Mcdberry.    Boat,  1853. 
Zaremba,  Felioian  von.    By  K.  F.  Ledderhosc.    (In  German.)    Basel,  1882. 
Zeisherger  David  (U.S.A.).    By  J.  J.  Heim  (German).    Bielefeld,  1849. 

„        By  Edmund  do  bchweinitz.     Phila.,  1870. 

„        2/iary,  178 MM.     Trans.  B.  F.  Bliw.    Cincinnati,  1885.     2  volt, 
Ziegenbalg  and  Pliitichau  (in  German).     Eriangen,  1867-68.    2  parts. 
Ziniendorf,  Count  Nicholas  Lewis.    By  A.  G.  Span<;enberg.     Eng.  trans.    Li,  1838, 

„         By  J.  F.  IJrauns.    (In  German.)     Bielefeld,  1850. 

.        By  W.  Zwick.  „  Uejdelbcrg,  1882. 
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J^rita%w,  a  Nawiaegua  Chief  of  South  Africa.    By  John  CampbelL    L.,  18301 

Jkitfama,  Eine  Toohter  Afrikas,    By  J.  Eober. 

^reh,  John,  a  Cherokee  Indian,    By  Rnfas  Anderson.    Best.,  2nd  ed.,  1832. 

^ahajee.  Converted  Brahmin,    By  Hollis  Beed.    N.Y.,  1836.     2  toU. 

^tda  Skoodare  Tagore.    See  Taoobb. 

Jartimeysy  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.    By  Hiram  Bingham.    N.Y.,  1851. 

Mrawn,  Catharine,  a  Christian  Indian  of  the  Cherokee  NatUm,    By  Bufns  Anderson* 

Boat,  1824.    Srd  ed.,  1828.    L.,  1825.    York,  En(?.,  1827.    Phila.,  1832. 
Sudd,  Henry.    Ein  Indianer  als  Prediger  dee  Evangeliums,    Basel,  1876. 
,  Cdrter,  Lydia.    See  OsAOB  Captive. 

Dado  Oala,  Convert  of  the  United  Methodist  Free  Church.    L.,  1887. 
JHkkep,  P.,  son  of  a  Hottentot  Chief,    [Under  title,  Hottentot  ChUdren."}    By  John 

Campbell    L.,  1830. 
Oodo8,  Adam.    LebensUld  eines  Larka^KolK    By  L.  Nottrott    Berlin,  1886. 
erMa,  0.     [Under  title,  More  Fruits  from  India."]    By  Alex.  Doff.    L.,  1854. 
Hllbner,  J.    LehensUlder  hekehrter  Beiden,  gesammelt  u,  hearheitet.    Eisleben,  1830. 
Humphry,  Mrs.  S.  J.    Oems  of  India;  or.  Sketches  of  distinguished  Hindoo  and 

Mohammedan  Women.    N.Y.,  1875. 
Joshee,  Dr.  Anandihai.    By  C.  K.  Dall.    Bost,  1888. 
Xaboo,  a  wild  Bushman.    By  John  Campbell    L.,  1830. 
Xalli  :  Memoir  of  an  Esquimaux    Christian.    By  Thomas  Bogles  Momy.     K.Y. 

(Datton). 
Eardco,  the  Hindoo  Orphan.    By  a  Zenana  Missionary.    L.,  1870. 
Eo  Thah  Byu,  the  Earen  Apostle,    By  Francis  Mason.    K.  Y.  and  L.,  1846. 
LmU»,  X.  S.    Eoitem  Blossom:  Sketches  of  Native  Christian  lAfe  in  India.    L., 

1875. 
Mamoor  Shakoor,  of  Lebanon.    By  Miss  M.  L.  Whately.    L.,  1873. 
Messeeh,  Ahdool,  a  Hindoo  convert  of  Henry  Martyn,    [In  Joumai  and  ZtUeri  ef 

Henry  Martyn,]    Phila.  (Am.  S.  S.  U.). 
Missionary  Converts  in  Heathen  Lands.    Phila.,  1853. 
JfM,  Hine,  the  Maori  Maiden.    By  J.  E.  GUiTant.    L.,  1879. 
Natseharoff,  Hakub.    By  C.  F.  Eppler.    Basel,  1851. 
Jfestorian  Biography :  Sketches  of  pious  Nestorians  who  have  died  ait  OroowMi, 

Persia.    By  members  of  the  Nestorian  Mission.    Bost.,  1857. 
Netla,  Sara.    By  B.  Grandemann.    Leipzig,  1887. 
Oboohiah,  Henry,  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.    Phila.,  1829. 
Osage  Captive,  The  Little  [Lydia  Carter].  By  Ellas  Comelins.  Best.,  8nd  ed.,  1881 

York,  Eng.,  1821. 
Pal,  Erishna,  first  convert  of  Carey  in  India.    Phila.,  1852. 
Pandurang  Hari  ;  or,  Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo,    L.,  ne.,  1877. 
Percy  Porno ;  or^  the  Autobiography  of  a  South  Sea  Islander.    L..  1883.    Sod.  ed*. 

1884. 
Puni,  Bam  Erishna,  the  boy  of  Bengal^    By  B.  Webb.     Phila.,  1866. 
San,  Quala.    By  Francis  Mason.    Bost.,  1850. 

Shidiak,  Asaad  Esh,  the  Martyr  of  Lebanon.    By  Isaac  Bird.    Bost,  1864. 
jlbgore,  Bala  Shoodore,  a  Hindoo  Lady.    [Under  title.  The  Eastern  Lily  gathered.] 

By  E.  Storrow.    L.,  1852.   2nd  ed.,  much  enlargid,  1856. 
Williams,  Richard  (Catechiet  to  John  Williams),    By  James  Hamilton^     L.  1858* 

2nd  ed.,  1857. 
Susiba,  an  African  Negro  Eing.    Ed.  by  P.  Neilson*    L.,  1847* 
Sff^ref  Jacob,    Bj  B,  Grandemann*    Leipsig,  1887» 
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TRAVELS  IN  MISSIONARY  LANDS. 

nr  osHSBAX. 

BraiMjr,  ladj.    l%ree  Voyaget  <•  the  Sunbeam,    L.,  1886.    8to,  2/6. 

Clark,  S.  W.    From  IfongXong  to  the  HimalayaM.    K.T.,  1880.    16mo,  |1.60L 

Oook.  JoMph.     OrieiU.    Boet,  1886.    12mo,  $1.50. 

ThM^JLlL  From  Egyvt  to  Japan.   N.Y.,1877.  12mo,  82.00.    On  the  l^natXPeirr^ 

K.T.,  1883.    8yo,|2,00.    AmonqtheHoly  Hme[PaUHine].    NX  188  — 

12mo,  81.60.    The  Oreek  Islands  and  Turkey  afier  tfto  War.   N.Y.,  188^^ 

12mo,  81.50. 
Etllmer,  Baroa  toil    Thrauoh  the  British  Empire.    L.,  1836.     2  vols.    P.  8to,  24/- 
Kiagiley,  Bp.  CaIt.    Bound  the  World,    dncinnati,  1868.    2  vols,  16mo,  |2.6a 
PftuBv,  Ida.    Bound  the  World.    L.,  1868.    12mo,  2/-. 
Pitman,  Mn.  SL  B.    Central  Africa,  Japan  and  I^ii    L.,  1882.    P.  Bro,  6/* 
Prima,  BL  B.  0.    Around  ths  World.    N.T.,  1872.     8to,  $3.00. 
PampelljiB.    Across  America  and  Asia.    N.Y.,  1869.    8to,  2iid  ed.,  $5.00|  1870L    P. 

8vo,  $2.50. 
Smith,  8.  F.    Bambles  in  Missionary  Fields.    Boat.,  1884.    16mo,  $1.25. 
lyanaan,  D.,  andBannet,  0.    A  Missionary  Voyage  round  the  World.   L.,18S1    8f0^ 

8rd  ed.,  1861|  3/6. 

ABTSSIVIA  ABB  VXTBIA  (Anoitnt  Ethiopia^ 

Bakir,  Sir  8.  W.    ime  Tributaries  qf  AbysHnia.    L.,  1867.    8to,  21/-    4tli  ed.,  187L 

P.  8to,  6/- 
Blad,Y.  X.    Notes  from  Journals.    L.,  1859.    12mo,  2/6. 
Gobat,  Bp.  8.    Three  Years*  BeHdenoe  in  Abyssinia.  L.,  1834.   2iid  ed.,  1847.    P.  8to, 

7/6.    N.Y.,  1850.    12mo. 
XMnberg  and  &rapt    Missionary  Journals  in  Abyssinia.    L.,  1843.    P.  8to,  12/- 
Plowden,  W.  C.    Travels  in  Abyssinia.    L.,  1868.    8vo,  18/- 
Baftam,  H.    British  Mission  to  Theodore^  King  of  Abyssinia.    L.,  1869,    8  toIi, 

8vo,  28/- 
Winstaaley,  W.     Visit  to  AbysHnia.    L.,  1881.    2  yoIs,  p.  8yo,  21/« 

APGHAH  TirBKSSTAK. 

Btllew,  E.  W.    Afghanistan  and  the  Afghans.    L.,  1879.    P.  8to,  6A 

„      The  Baces  of  Afghanistan,    L.,  1880.    8vo,  7/6. 
Bnmaby,  Fred.    A  Bide  to  Khiva.    N.Y.,  1876.    12mo,  $2.00. 
Lansdell,  H.    Bussian  Central  Asia.    L.,  1885.    2  vols,  Syo,  42/- 
Sohnyler,  B.    Turkestan.    N.Y.,  1876.    2  vols,  8vo,  85.00. 
Taylor,  Bajard.     Central  Asia,    N.Y.,  1874.    12mo,  81.50. 
Vambery,  A.    Travels  in  Central  Asia,    N.Y.,  1864.    8yo,  $4,501 

„         Sketches  of  Central  Asia.    L.,  1867.    8vo,  16/- 
Tatt,  0.  BL    Nbrthem  Afghanistan.    L.,  1888.    8yO|  18/- 

AFBICA— (a)  InOeneraL 

Bonwiok,  J.    Africa,    L.,  1887.    P.  8vo,  1/- 

Cameron,  V.  L.    Across  Africa.    N.Y.,  1877.    8yo,  $5.00. 

ForbM,  A.  G.  Africa:  Geographieal  Exploration  tmd  Christian  EnterprUe,   L.,  1871. 

P.  8yo,  7/6. 
Mistoricat  Sketch  of  the  Missions  of  the  American  Board  in  Afriea.    Bost,  1886. 

12mo,  6  cents. 
Hntohinion,  B.    The  Lost  Continent;  or,  Africa  and  the  Church  Mksionaru  Society, 

L.,1879.    8yo. 
Johnf ton,  Keith.    Afriea.    L.,  3rd  ed.,  1884.    8yo,  21/- 
Xoiiter,  W.    Africa,  Past  and  Present.    N.Y.,  1880.     12mo,  $1.60. 
Pinto,  A.  de  8.    Mow  I  crossed  Africa.    Phila.,  1881.     2  vols,  8vo,  87.00; 
Stanley,  H.  X.    Ooomassie  and  Magdala,    N.Y.,  1874.    8yo,  83.60. 


f> 
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AIBIOA— (»)  Korthern,  in  General.    (See  also  Algiebs,  Moboooo,  Tbipous.) 

A.,  and  Ashbee,  H.  8.    TraveU  in  Tunisia,    L.,  1887.    Boy.  8ro,  25/- 
umU,  X.    History  of  the  Barlary  States,    N.Y.,  1861.     18mo,  76  cents. 

A7BICA— ^(t)  Oentral  and  Eastern. 

r,  Sir  8.  W.    Ismailia:  Expedition  to  Central  Africa.    L.,  1874.    2  Tols^  8vo» 
36.'-    2nd  ed.,  1878.    F.  8vo,  6/- 
„      Albert  Nyanza.    L.,  1866.    2  vols.,  8vo.    2nd  ed.,  1871.    7/6. 
„      In  the  Heart  of  Africa  (condensation  of  above  and  Mle  Tributaries),    K. Y., 
1884.     12mo,  $1.00. 
T.J.     Central  Africa.    7th  1,000,  N.Y.,  1857. 
B.  F.     First  Ihotsteps  in  Eastern  Africa,    L.,  1856.    870, 18/- 
Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa,    L.,  1860.    2  toIs,  8?o,  36/- 
Xmmmond,  H.    Tropical  Africa,    L.,  1888.    P.  8?o,  6/- 
Xu  Ghailln,  P.    Explorations  in  Equatorial  Africa,    N.Y.,  1861. 
„  Journey  to  Ashango  Land.    N.Y.,  1867.    8to,  $5.00. 

Trm,  Bartle.    Eastern  Africa  as  a  Field  for  Missionary  Labour.   L.,  1874.  P.  8to,  6/- 
««ddie,J.    Lake  BMicns  of  Central  Africa.    N.Y.,  1881.    12mo,  $1.60. 
Saanington,  Bp.    Last  Journals.    L.,  1888.     P.  Sto,  3/6. 

Hore,  Xn.  A.  B.    To  Lake  Tanganyika  in  a  Bath  Chair.    L.,  1886.    P.  8to,  37/6. 
Sntehinson,  B.     Victoria  Nyanza:  a  Field  for  Missionary  Enterprise,    JU,  1876. 

8vo,  2/6. 
Zrapf,  J.  L.    l}ravels  and  Missions  in  Eastern  Africa,    L.,  1860.    8ro,  21/- 
LiTingitone,  David.    Last  Journals  in  Central  Africa,    L.,  1880.    8vo,  15/-    N.Y., 
18B0.    8yo,  $2.60. 
y,  and  Charles.     Expedition  to  the  Zambesi,    L.,  1865.    8to,  21/-    N.Y., 

1866.    8vo,  $5.00. 
long,  OoL  0.     Central  Africa.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1876.    8to,  18/-,  82.50. 
BLaedonald,  D.    Africana  :  Heart  of  Heathen  Africa.    L.,  1883.    2  Yols,  8vo,  21/- 
Missum  of  the  American  Board  to  West  Central  Africa,    Boat.,  1882.    12mo,  6  cents. 
Bowlej,  H.    Twenty  Tears  in  Central  Africa :  Story  qf  the  Universities'  Mission, 

L.,  1881.     P.  8ro.    2nd  ed.,  1885.    3/6. 
8«hweinftirth,  O.    The  Heart  of  Africa,    N.Y.,  1874.    2  yoIs,  8to,  88.00.    L.»2nded., 

1878.     16/- 
8taalej,  H.X.    ''How  I  found  Livingstone.*'   N.Y.,  1873.    8ro.    2nd  ed.,  1887,  83.50. 

„        Through  the  Dark  Continent.    N.Y.,  1878.    2  vols,  8vo,  $10.00. 
tmison,  Jas.    To  the  Central  4friean  Lakes  and  back.    L.,  1881.   2  vols,  p.  8to,  24/« 

„  Through  Masai  Lajtd.    L.,  let  to  3rd  eds.,  1885.    Svo,  21/- 

Ynagf  Z.  D.    liyassa,  a  Journal  of  Adventure  whilst  establishing  Livingstonia. 
L.,  1877.    P.  870,  7/6. 

A7BICA— ((0  Sonthen, 

Andenon,  A.  A.    Twenty-five  Tears  in  a  Waggon  [South  Africa].    L.,  1887.    2  toIs. 

2nd  ed.,  1888.    1  vol,  Svo,  12/- 
BarkeTi  Lady  [Mrs.  F.  N.  Broome].    A  Tear's  Housekeeping  in  South  Africa,    L.  and 

Phila.,  1877.    Svo,  $1.00. 
Carlyle,  J.  BL     South  Africa  and  Us  Mi^sion-^flelds.    L.,  1878.    P.  Svo,  5/- 
Ohalmers,  J.  A.    Tiyo  Saga :  Page  of  South  African  Mission.    L.,  2nd  ed.,  1878. 

P.  Svo,  6/- 
Cflark,  0.  B.    The  Transvaal  and  Bcchuanaland.    L.,  1883.    Svo,  1/- 
Oomming,  B.  O.    Five  Tears'  Adventures  in  South  Africa,  N.Y.,  1870.  2  vols,  12mo, 

83.00. 
XUis,A.B.    South  African  Sketches.    L.,  1887.    P.  8to,6/. 
eiUmore,  Parker.    The  Great  Thirst  Land  [Natal].    L.,  1878.    Svo,  21/-    2nd  ed., 

187S. 
„         Bays  and  Nights  by  the  Desert  [South  Africa],    L.,  1888.    Svo,  10/6. 
Glaatillt,  B.    Among  the  Cape  Kaffirs.    L.,  1888.    P.  Svo,  1/- 
GMpel  among  the  Beehuanas  and  other  tribes  of  Southern  Africa,   Phila.  [1846].   lSmO| 

75  cents. 
Oraawell,  W.     Our  South  African  Empire.    L.,  1885.    2  vols,  p.  Svo,  21/- 
MMWf  W.  0.    History  of  Methodism  and  its  Missions  in  South  Africa,    L.,  1877. 

8to»  10/6. 
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Eolnb,  S.    Seten  Tears  in  South  Africa,    Bost.,  1881.    2  toIp,  8to,  810.00. 

Kerr,  W.  X.    The  Far  Interior :  Frmn  the  Cave  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Lahe  Regiom  of 

Central  Africa,    L.,  1886.    2  toIs,  8yo,  32/- 
littie.J.  8.    South  AfHoa,    L.,  1884.    2  ro*8,  8vo.    2nd  cd.,  1887.    21/- 
liTingftone,  D.    Mi^eionary  Travels  and  Reitearche»  in  South  Africa,    Ik,  1857. 

8yo,  21/.    Later  edd.,  C/-    Bep.,N.Y.,  1858.    8vo,  $4.50.    Phila.,  1876 

12mo,  $1.75. 
XJoyd,  Xn.  X.  0.    Seed  and  Sheaves:  Christian  Worh  in  Zululand.    N.T.,  1868. 

12mo.    2Dd  ed.,  1870.    75  cts. 
Xaekeniiei  J.    Daydawn  in  Darh  Flares :  Wandering  and  Work  in  Beehuanaland. 

L.  and  N.Y.,  1884.    8vo,  3/6. 
^         Austral  Africa  (Bechuanaland  and  Cape  Colony).     L.,  1887.     2  Tola, 

8fo,  32/- 
Xaekiimon,  J.    South  African  Tracts,    E<lin.,  1887.    8to,7/6. 
Xalan,  C.  H.    Ride  in  the  Mission-fields  of  Stmth  Africa,    L.,  1873.     12mo,  1/6. 

„     South  African  Miuions.    L.,  1876.     Cr.  8vo,  3/6. 
Xaaon,  0.  H.    Zululand :  A  Mission  Tour  in  South  Africa,    L.,  1862.     P.  8ro,  8/6. 
Matthewf,  J.  W.    Jnewadi  Yami;  or,  Twenty  Years  in  South  Africa.    L.,  1888. 

Boy.  8ro,  14/- 
Xerrimaiii  K.  J.    Xafir,  Hottentot,  and  Frontier  Fanner  :  Passages  of  Miosionmry 

Life.    L.,  1853.     Fcap,  3/6. 
XoiEit,  S.    Missionary  Labours  and  Scenes  in  Southern  Africa,    L.  and  N.T.,  1842. 

Boy.  8?o,  3/- 
Bioliardf ,  J.  D.    IT^e  Catholic  Church  and  the  Kaffir.    L.  [1880]. 
Rivers  qf  Water  in  a  Dry  Place  [Mr.  Moffat's  Missionary  Labours].    H,  1863.    N.  e.» 

1875.    P.  8vo,3/- 
Bobertfon,  Xn.  H.    Mission  Land  among  the  Zulu  Kaffirs,    L,,  1866.    2nd  ed.,  1876. 

P.  8vo,  8/6. 
8haw,  W.    My  Mission  in  S,E,  Africa.    L.,  18C0.    Cr.  8to,  6/- 
8ibree,  J.    South  Africa^  Country  and  Christian  Missions,    L.,  1883.    8tO|  8/- 
South  Africa,  Poetry  of,    Ed.  A.  Wilmot    Cape  Town,  1888.    8to,  6/- 
Taylor,  W.     Christian  Adventures  in  South  Africa,    h.  and  N.Y.,  1867.    P.  8to,  8/1 
Theal,  O.  X.    History  of  the  Boers  in  South  Africa,    L.,  1887.    8vo,  15/- 
Trollope,  A.    South  Africa.    L.,  1878.    2  vols,  p.  8vo,  30/- 
WiUdnion,  Mrs.     Zululand  during   Cetewayo^s  Reign,     L^  1882.     Sod  ed.,  1881 

Cr.  8vo,  6/- 

APBIGA~(0  Weitem. 

Banbnry,  0.  A.  L.    Sierra  Leone  ;  or.  The  White  Man's  Grave,    L.,  1888.    8to,  10/6. 

Bentley,  W.  H.    Life  on  the  Congo.    L.,  1887.    12ino,  1/6. 

Cbarlosworth,  Miss  X.  L.    Africans  Mountain  Valley :  The  Church  in  Regent's  Toum, 

W.  Africa.    L.,  1856.    8th  1,000,  1863.     12mo,  3/6. 
Crowther,  8.,  and  Taylor,  J.  0.    The  Gospel  on  the  Ranhs  of  the  Niger.    L.,  1859 

P.  8vo,  7/- 
Daviei,  S.    The  Bishop  of  Africa,  Wm.  Taylor^  D,D,  ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Congo 

Country  and  Mission.    Reading,  Mass.,  1885.    12mo,  75  cents. 
Dennett,  B.  E.    Seven  Years  among  the  Jijort^    L.,  1887.    P.  8vo,  7/6. 
Ellis,  A.  B.     West  AfHean  Islands,    L.,  1885.    8vo,  14/- 

„    The  Tshi'Speahing  Peoples  on  the   Gold   Coast  of  West  Africa,     L.,  1887. 

8vo,  10/6. 
Blickinger,  D.  K.   Ethiopia;  or.  Twenty  Years  cf  Missionary  Life  in  Western  Afriea> 

Dayton,  O.,  1877.    3rd  ed.,  1886.     12mo.  90  cents. 
Guinness,  H.  Orattan.    ^7i«  First  Christian  Mission  on  the  Congo,    L.,  1880.    8to.  4tl 

ed.,  1882. 
Ennter,  B.    History  of  Missions  of  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  India  and  Africa, 

L.,  1873.    Cr.  8vo,  3/6. 
Johnston,  H.  H.    Tlie  River  Congo,  from  its  mouth  to  Boloho,    L.,  1884.    8to,  91/« 
XcKee,  W.    History  of  Sherbro  Mission,  West  Africa,    Dayton,  O.    16mo,  76  cents. 
Kassan,    B.  H.     Crowned  in  Palm  Land  ;  Story  of  African  Mission  Life,    PhiliL 

12mo,  81.75. 
Bamseyer  and  Xuhne.    Four    Years  in   Ashantee,    K.T,,   1866.    4th  ed^  167T 

12mo,  81.75. 
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MdAll,  H.    MUiUmary  HUtory  rf  Sierra  Leone.    L.,  187i.    2nd  cd.,  1875.    12mo, 

3/6. 
ItAiiley,  H.  M.    The  Congo,  and  the  Founding  of  Ue  Free  State.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1885. 

L.,  2  vols,  8vo,  42/-    N.Y.,  810.00. 
tntker,  Xiti  0.  [A.L.O.E.].    Ahheohuta :  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Torttba  Mission. 

L.,  1858.     12mo,  3/6. 
mdtoA,  8.  J.     Glimpses  of  West  Africa^  MoUh  Sketches  qf  Missionary  Labour.    Host* 

(Am.  Tr.  Soc.).    16mo,  85  ct& 
IfilMn,  J.  L.    Western  Africa:  History^  Condition,  and  Prospects,    K.Y.,  1857, 

12mo,  81.50. 

AIiABKA* 

Buieroft,  H.  H.    Mist.  Alaska,  1730—1885.    San  Francisco,  1886.    8yo,  8i.50. 

(Ml,  W.  H.    Alaska  and  its  Resources,    Bost,  1870.    8vo,  87.50. 

Klliott  R.  W.    Alaska  and  the  Seal  Islands.    K.T.,  1886.    8vo,  84.50. 

raekMa,  Sheldon.    Alaska  and  Missions  on  the  NoHh  Pacijic  CoasL    N.Y.9  I88(X 

12mo,  81.50. 
■vdge,  Z.  A.    Fur-clad  Adventures  in  Alaska,    K.Y.,  1880.    12mo,  81.25. 
inilard,  Mn.  S.  8.    L\fe  in  Alaska,    Phila.,  1884.    16mo,  81.25. 

AL0IXB8. 

BareUy,  B.    Mountain  Life  in  Algiers.    L.,  1881.    Boy.  870, 16/- 
Batk0ll,O.    Algeria  as  it  U.    L.,  1875.    P.  8vo,  7/6. 

ligaiB,  L.  O.     Walks  in  Algiers  and  its  Surroundings.    L.,  1886»    2iid  ed,  ISM 
P.  870, 6/. 

ABGSHTnrE  BBFVBLIO. 

Bomiagnes,  L.  Xu  Mist.  Argentine  Bepuhlie.  YoL  i.,  1492— 1807.   Tr.  J.  W.  Willlam% 

Buenos  Aires,  1865*    4to. 
Ikmieato,  D.  7.    Life  in  the  Argentine  Mepuhlie.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1868.    P.  8to,  8/8. 

AMXBICA. 

If Oftlfi,  ito  Canada,  Indians,  Kezioo. 

CSHTBAL,  tse  Contnd  Ameriea. 

SOUTH,  see  Sonth  Amtriea. 

ABXS9IA. 

Moman,  C.  B.    Armenia.    L.  and  K.Y.,  1878.    $4.00. 

Skiith.  Sli,  and  Bwight    Researches  in  Armenia.    N.Y.,  1833.    2  vols,  12ma 

Bontligate,  Bp.  Hor.    Tour  through  Armenia,  Kurdistan^  etc.    L.,  1840.    2  vols,  p.  8fO^ 

15/. 
Watt,  Xaria  A.    Romance  of  Missions  ;  or.  Inside  View  of  Life  and  Labour  in  fjk# 

Land  of  Ararat.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1876.    P.  8vo,  7/6. 
Whaolar,  0.  H.    Ten  Years  on  the  Euphrates.    Bost,  1868.    16mo,  $1J25. 

„        Letters  from  Eden,     Bost,  1868.    16mo,  $1.25. 

,.        Little  Children  in  Eden.    Portland,  1876.    18mo,  75cts. 
Wliaeltr,  Mrs.  8.  A.    Daughters  of  Armenia.    N.Y.,  1877.    IGmo,  90  cto. 

ASIA  (in  General). 

Doughty,  C.  M.    Arabia  deserta.    Cambridge,  1882.    2  vols. 

Lusdoll.  H.    Thrttvgh  Siberia.    L:,  1882.    2  vols.    5th  cd.,  1SS3.    1  vol,  8vo,  16/< 
Bost.,  1882.    1  vol.  $3.00.  * 

„       Russian  Central  Asia,    L.,  1885.    2  vols,  8to,  42/* 

VOL.  L  33 
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ABUMnros. 

Ainiwortli,  W.  F.    Travels  in  AHa  Minar,    L.,  1842.    2  toIs,  p.  8to,  24/- 

BuiiAby,  rred.     On  ffonehaek  through  AHa  Minor,    L,,  1877.    2yol8.    Bthed.,  1878. 

Cr.  8vo,  10/6. 
Coehran,  W.    Pen  and  Pencil  in  Aria  Mnor.    L^  1887.    8yo,  21/- 
Yellowi,  C.    Exeurnont  in  Aria  Minor,    L.,  1839.    2nd  ed.,  1852.    P.  8yo,  9/* 
Geiury,  O.    Through  Atiatie  Turhey.    L.  and  K.Y.,  187&    L.,  p.  8yo,  28/- 
Jowett,  C.     Chriittian  Jleiearches  in  the  Mediterranean,    L.,  1822.    8vo»  10/- 

n  n  n  in  Syria  and  the  ffoly  Land,    L.,  1825.    8fO,l(V« 

X«ane,  A.  H.    Aita,    L.,  1882.    2nd  ed.,  1886.    P.  8vo,  21/- 
Leake,  W.  M.    Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Aria  Minor,    L.,  1824.    870, 18/- 
Vewton,  0.  T.    TraveU  and  Discoveries  in  the  Levant,    L.,  1867.    2  yoIs,  tc^.  8to,  4^ 
Taylor,  Bayard.    Land  of  the  Saracens,    K.T.,  1854.    2l8t  ed.,  1869.    12mo,  fl.60L 
Van  Lexmep,  H.  J.    Travels  in  Asia  Minor,    K.T.  and  L.,  1879.    2  yoiUi 


AUSTRALIA  AHD  TABXAVIA  (ot  KEW  ZSALAVB). 

Angai,  O.  F.    Savage  Life  and  Scenes  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,   L.,  1846.  2  Tolfl^ 

p.  8vo,  24/. 
Bennett,  J.  F.    Hist,  and  Descriptive  Account  qf  South  Australia,    L.,  1848.    Foqx 

870,  2/- 
Biekford,  J.     Christian  Worh  in  Australasia.    L.  [1878].    870. 
BoBWiek,  Jai.    The  Last  of  the  Tasmanians,    L.,  1869.    870, 16/* 

„        Daily  Life  and  Origin  of  the  Tasmanians,    L.,  1870.    870, 12/6. 
„        First  Twenty  Years  of  Australia,    L.,  1882.    Cr,  870,  6/- 
Braim,  T.  H.    History  of  New  South  Wales,    L.,  1846.    2  yoIs,  p.  870,  21/- 
Bnrton,  W.  W.    State  of  Religion  and  Education  in  New  South  Woks,    L.,  184()li 

870, 12/- 
Onrr,  E.  M.    The  Australian  Pace,  Origin,  Customs,  etc,    L.,  1888.    Svo,  42/- 
Bawion.    Australia  Aboriginees,    L.  and  N.Y.,  1881.    4to,  10/6. 
Fenton,  J.    History  of  Tasmania  from  Us  Discovery  in  1642  to  the  Present  Time*   lu 

1884.    2nd  ed.,  1885.    870,16/- 
Fitsgerald,  J.  F.  V.     Australia,    L.,  1881.    12mo,  3/6. 
Lee,  Mre.  Sarah.    Adventures  in  Australia,    L.,  1851.    4th  ed»  1879.    Bep.  N.Y. 

12mo,  3/6. 
Native  Tribes  of  South  Australia,    L.,  1879.    870, 16/- 
Vicolf,  A.     Wild  Life  in  the  Australian  Bush,    L.,  1887.    2  70I8,  870,  21/- 
Bniden,  G.  W.    History  of  Australia,    L.,  1883.    3  7ol8,  870,  50/- 
Bchneider,  H.  G.     Missionsarbeit  der  BrUdergemeindc  in  Australien,    GnadaOi  180). 

8vo,  1  mark. 
TroUope,  Anthony.    Australia  and  New  Zealand,    L.,  1878.    2  YoIs.   2nded«,  187& 

Cr.  870,  7/6. 
Wallace,  A.  B.    Australasia,    L.,  1879.     P.  870,  21/* 
Wilkine,  W.    Australasia,    L.,  1887.    P.  870,  2/6. 


BOLIVIA. 
Dortef ,  Joee  D.    Bolivia,    Paris,  1875. 

BOBKEO. 

Bock,  0.    Head  Hunters  of  Borneo.    L.,  1881.    870,  86/« 
Boyle,  F.    Adventures  among  the  Dyaks  qf  Borneo,    L.,  1866.    8Y0^  16/« 
Brooke,  B^jah.    Events  in  Borneo,    L.,  1848.    2  7ols,  870,  32/- 
„        Ten  Years  in  Saravxik,    L.,  1866.    2  7ol8,j).  870,  25/* 
Eftttoa,  7.    New  Ceylon  t  BritUh  North  Borneo.    U,  1882.    P,  8tO|  I/- 
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iteftoiigaU,  Mri.  R.    Lettertfrom  Sarawak.    L.,  1854.     8q.  16mo,  3/6. 

„  Sketch^  €f  our  Life  at  Sarawak,    L.,  1882.    P.  8yo,  2/6. 

It  John,  SpexiMT.    L\fe  in  the  Forestt  of  the  Ihr  JSdtt  IBomeol    L.,  1862.    2  Tolii 
2iided.,  1863.    8yo,  32/- 

BSAZn. 

AffMiis,  L.    Journey  in  Brazil    Boat.,  1868.    8vo,  85.00. 

iBdxvwi,  C.  a    BratU.    N.T.,  1887.    12mo,  $1.60. 

Barton,  S.  F.    Highlandt  of  the  Brazil*.    L. ,  1868.    2  vols,  8vo,  80/« 

Cupnter,  F.  D.  Y.    Round  about  Rio,    Chicago,  1884.    12mo,  82.00. 

Crawford,  S.    Acrou  the  Pampas  and  the  AndeJt,    L.,  1884.    P.  8ro,  7/6. 

lwlNUik,T.    Life  in  Brazil.    N.Y.,1856.    870,83.00. 

flitekor  and  Kidder.    BrasU.    PhiU.,  1857.    9th  ed.,  Boat,  1880.    8vo,  84.00. 

imith,  H.  H.    BrazU.    K.Y.,  1879.    8vo,  86.00. 

WallftM.  A.  S.    Travels  on  the  Amazon  and  the  Rio  Negro,    L.,  1853.    Svo^  18/- 

W«lli,J.  W.    SfiOO  MUes  through  BrazU.    Phila.,  1886.    2  vols,  Svo,  88.00. 

BUBMAE. 

Andcnoa,  J,     Western  Tunan  [S.  W,  China"],  vid  Bhamo,    Calcatta,  1871. 

„        Mandelay  and  MomUn,  W.  China,    L.,  1876.    8yo,  21/- 
Baillie,  John.    Rivers  in  the  Desert ;  or,  the  Great  Awakening  in  Burmah,    L.,  1858, 

4th  1,000, 1861.    P.  8vo,  6/. 
Btftlff*^.  A.    Reisen  in  Birman,    Berlin,  1866.    8to. 
Bird,  Iiabelln  L.     Golden  Chersonese,  and  the  fcay  thither,     L,  and  K.Y.,  1883. 

P.  8vo,  14/- 
Bixby,  OUto  J.    My  Child-life  in  Bvrmah,    Beet.,  1880.    16mo,  76  cte. 
Carpenter,  C.  H.    Self-Support  *  *  Bassein  Karen  Mission.    Boat,  1884.    8vo,  81*50. 
Colqnhonn,  A.  B.    Burma  and  the  Burmese,    L.,  1885.    12mo,  1/- 
lUaf,  Vej.    Hist,  Shans  in  Upper  Burmah  and  We^t  Yun^nan.    Calcatta,  1876. 
Fyteho,  A.    Burma,  Past  and  Present,    L.,  1878.    2  yoU,  8to,  30/- 
Oeary,  O.    Burma  after  the  Conquest.    L.,  1886.     P.  8vo,  7/6. 
Gordon,  C.  A.     Our  Trip  to  Burmah,    L.,  1876.    870,  21/- 
Qoofor,  V.     Two   Years'  Imprisonment  in  Burmah,     L.,   I860.     2nd  ed^   1861. 

P.  870,  12/- 
Innoi,  Emilj.     Chersonese,  with  the  GUdina  off.    L.,  1885.    2  7olfl,  p.  870, 21/* 
Jadfon,  Aon  Eateltine.    Account  of  the  American  Baptist  Mission  to  the  Burman 

Empire.    L.,  1825.    12mo,  5/6. 
Vao  Xahon.    Karens  of  the  Golden  Chersonese.    L.,  1876.    870, 16/- 
Xaoon,  F.    Burmah,    L.,  1862.    2nd  ed.,  1865.    870,  30/- 
Hafon,  Xn.    Civilizing  Mountain  Men ;  or.  Sketches  of  Mission  Work  among  the 

Karens.    N.Y.  and  L.,  Ist  and  2nd  eds.,  1862.    12mo,  5/- 
8eott,  J.  O.    Burma  as  it  was,  as  it  is,  and  as  it  will  be.    L.,  1886.    P.  870^  2/6. 
8meaton,  D.  X.    The  Loyal  Kareens  of  Burma.    L.,  1886.    P.  870,  4/6. 
Titeomb,  J.  H.    Personal  Recollections  of  British  Burmah  and  its  Chureh  Mission 

Work  in  IS7S'79.    L.,  1880.    870.2/6. 
W7U0,  Xre.  X.    7^  Story  of  the   Gospel  in  Burmah,    Calcatta  and  L.,  1869. 

8rd  1,000,  1859.     12mo,  6/-    N.Y.,  1860. 
Too,  Bhway.  The  Burman,  his  Life  and  Notions,    L.  and  N.Y.,  1882.   2  toIs,  p.  870, 0/« 
Toonghoiband,  G.  J.    1,800  Miles  in  a  Burmese  Tat,    L.,  1888.    870,  5/- 
Talo,  H.   Narrative  of  the  Mission  ***tothe  Court  of  Ava  in  1855.     L.,  1858.     4to, 

52/6. 

CANADA,  DOXnriOR  OF. 

Baneroft,  B.  S.    British  Columbia  (1792—1887).    San  Francisco,  1887.    870,  f^.SO. 
BeaTon,  J,     Visit  to  Indian  Missions  in  Upper  Canada.    L.,  1846.    12mo,  4/* 
British  Columbia,  Ch,  Eng,  MUsionsin,  RepoHfor  1876.     L.,  1877. 
Brown,  S.  0.     Klatsassan  and  other  Reminiscences  of  Missionary  Life  in  British 
ColumHa.    L.,  1878.    2nd  ed.,  1876.    12mo,  2/- 
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Bryot,  0.    AfanUoba.    L.,  1882.    Cr.  8to,  7/6, 

OhurehiU,  0.    Munonary  lAfein  Nota  Seotia.    L.,  1845.     12mo,  8/- 

Tvlford,  Bp.  7.     Journal  of  a  North-West  American  Miuum,     L.,  Snd  ed.,  1841 

12mo,  4/6. 
atwUna,  S.    HiMtorieal  Notioei  of  the  Miuionf  of  the  Chureh  of  EngJani  im  tha 

North  American  Colonies,    L.,  1845.     870,  9/- 
Sowley,  V.  7.     Eeeleeiaetieal  History  of  Netefoundland,    Bo€t^  1888.    t2M, 
lont,  Xarqiiig  o£     Cdnadian  Life.    L,,  1886.    18mo,  6d. 
Xovatain,  Bp.  0.  8.    Journal  of  a   North-West   American   Mission,    L.,    1841 

12mo,  4/6. 
Bob«rUoii,  J.  Hist.  Missions  Secession  Ch.  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  JUumrd  IsUni, 

Edin.,  1847.    12mo,  8/6. 
8.  B.    MetlakahtXa  [BrUUh  Columbia^  and  the  NoHh  Pacific  Mission,    L.,  1881. 
Tvektr,  Oharlotto.    Rainbow  in  the  NoHh  [Ch.  Miss.  Soc.^8  fint  Woik  in  Bapertii 

Land].     L.,  1864.    12mo,  2/6. 
Waddilo?*,  W.  J.  D.     The  Stewart  Missions    [Upper    Canada].      London,  18S& 

12mo,  7/- 
WeUeoma,  R.  8.    The  Storv  of  Metlahahtla,    L.  and  K.T.,  1887.    12mo,  7/6,  fLiO. 
Wilfoa,  W.    Newfoundland  and  its  MisHonaries,    Halifax,  N.8.,  18—. 
WiSyB.    A  Newfoundland  Missionary's  Journal.    L.,  1835.    P.  8yOb  4/6. 


GABOLIVB  ISLKSBB. 
TliompMa,]ln.E.8.    Ponape.    Phila.,  1874.    16mo,  fLOa 

GAU0A8V8,  THB. 

Biyet,  J.    Transcaucasia  and  Ararat,    L.  and  N.Y.,  1877.    2nd  ed.,  1878.    P.  8fO,  ff- 

dmynyhame,  A.  A.  T.    JSastem  Caucasus,    L.  1872.    8vo.  18/- 

Trailiflcld,  D.  W.     Central  Caucasus  and  Bashan,     L.,  1869.    870, 18/- 

OroTe,  F.  C.    The  Frosty  Caucasus,    L.,  1875.    P.  8vo,  15/- 

HaxUiauen,  Baron.    Tribes  of  the  Caucasus,    L.,  let  and  2nd  eds.,  1866.    P.  8to»  Iff- 

Monnioy,  A.  H.     Caucasus  and  Interior  of  Persia.    L.,  1872.    8yo,  14/- 

Thiehnuin,  M.  Ton.    Travels  in  the  Caucasus.    L.,  1875.    2  voU,  p.  8yo,  18/- 

OBHTBAL  AMBBICA. 

Bancroft,  H.  E.    Central  America.    San  Francisco,  1882-7.    8  vols,  870,  $4.50  «. 

Brigham,  W.  T.     Guatemala.    N.T.,  1887.    8yo,  85.00. 

Crowe,  F.    The  Gospel  in  Central  America.  *  ^  A  History  of  the  Baptist  Mission  <» 

British  Honduras.    L.,  1850.    P.  8?o,  7/6. 
Fr6bel,  J.    Seven  Years'  Travel  in  Central  Americn,  etc.    L.  1859.    8yo,  18/- 
Oibbi,A.B.    British  Honduras.    L.,  1883.    P.  8vo,  7/6. 
EaiMnreh,  F.    Four  Years  among  Spanish  Americans.     Cincinnati,  8rd  ed.,  1881* 

12mo,  $1.50. 
Lombard,  T.  B.    The  New  Honduras,    N.T.,  1887.    8to,  $2.00. 
PlOBgeon,  Alieo  D.  lo.    Here  and  There  in  Yucutan.    N.Y.,  1887.    16mo,  $1.26. 
„         Sacred  Mysteries  of  the  Mayas  and  Quiches.    N.Y.,  1886.    870,  $2.50. 
Soltora,  Xaria.    A  lady's  Ride  across  Spanish  Honduras.    L.,  1884.    P.  8yo,  IS/B. 
8qnior,  B.  Q.    Nicaragua,    N.Y.,  1852.    870,  $4.00. 

„      States  of  Central  America.    N.Y.,  1858.    8vo,  $4.00. 
,.      Honduras,    L.,  1870.    P.  8vo,  3/6. 
SUpheai,  J.  L.     IncidenU  of  Travel  in  Central  America,     N.T.,*  1841.   2  TOllb 

(numerous  eds.),  870,  $6.00. 
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CXTLOV. 

Ukn,  8  W.   mght  Yean'  Wanderings  in  Ceylon.   L.,  1855.  N.6^  1874.    P.  8fO,  7/6. 

(kfUn  :  General  Description  of  the  Island,    L.,  1876.    P.  8to,  28/- 

Ceylon  Mission  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,    L,,  1879. 

ChapBUUi.  Bp.  J.    Journal  in  Ceylon,    L.,  1851.    12mo,  2/- 

Belnrd,  J.  B.    Ten  Years  in  Ceylon  and  Hindostan,    Phila.,  1814. 

Bftrdy,  S.  8.    The  British  Government  and  the  Idolatry  of  Ceylon,    L.,  1841. 

Barrard,  W.  M.     Ihe  Wesleyan  Mission  in  Ceylon,    L.    8vo,  9/- 

Babtr,  E.    Journey  through  India,  toUh  Notes  on  Ceylon,    L.,  1828.    8  Tola,  %fO^  86/- 

Phlla.,  1829. 
Saetor,  J.    Parher  and  Payn^  Protestant  Missions  in  India,  Ceylon,  etc,    L.,  1888. 

Saper  roy.  870,  6/- 
Baaaall,  Joah.    Missionary  Tour  in  Ceylon  and  India.    L.,  1862.    P.  8to,  7/6. 

M       Paganism  and  Romanism  in  Ceylon,  etc,    L.,  1855. 
hUdrk,  J.     Operations  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  Ceylon.    L.,  1844. 

„      BeeolUetions  of  Ceylon.    L.,  1848.    8vo,  5/- 
SMUMBt,  J.  S.    Progress  of  ChristianUy  in  Ceylon.    L.,  1850.    Svo,  14/- 
Vykam,  X.    l%e  Mahavansi,  the  lUya-Ratnaoari^  and  the  Bais^Vali,  forming  tho 

sacred  and  historical  boohs  of  the  East,    L.,  1838.    8  Tola,  8to,  42/. 

CHIU. 

laf<.X.V.    ChUi  and  tho  Chilians.    L.,  1881.    P.  8to,  10/6. 
flariiaar,  A.  7.     Vieit  to  the  Indians  on  the  frontiers  of  Chili,    L.,  1841.    P.  8to»  6/« 
fcilfti,  X.  B.    Jhe  Arauoanians :  Notes  of  a  Tour  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  Southern 
Chili.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1856.    P.  8to,  7/6. 


OHIKA. 

Abaal,  B.    Journal  of  a  Besidenee  in  China  and  Neighbouring  Omntriei.    1829-83. 

N.Y.,  1834.    L.,  1834.    12ino,  6/- 
ladanoA,  J.    ExpedUion  to  Western  Yunan  {S,  W.  China),  vid  Bhamo,    Calcutta, 

1871. 
„        Mandelay  and  Momien,  W.  China.    L.,  1876.    8to,  21/- 
Barbour,  0.  7.    China  and  the  Missions  at  Amoy,    Edin.,  1856. 
Bartlatt,  8. 0.    Hietorical  Shetch  of  the  Missions  of  the  American  Board  in  China. 

Qoet.,  1886.    18mo,  6  eta. 
Baal,  8.    Buddhist  LUerature  in  China,  Abstract  of  Four  Lectures  on.    L.,  1882. 

8to,  10/6. 
n      Buddhism  in  China.     L.,  1884.    12mo,  2/6. 
„      Si'Yu'Ki  :  Buddhist  Records  of  the  Western  World.    Bng.  tiana.    L.,  1884. 

2  Tolt,  8vo,  24/- 
Bomlger,  D.  0.    Hietory  of  China,    L.,  1881-4.    3  toIs,  8to.   Volal  and2y  18/-;to18, 

28/- 
BMgmaoL,  Xra.  B.  J.  0.    The  Daughters  of  China :  Sketches  of  Domestic  Life  there. 

N.Y.,  1863.     L.,  1854.    12mo,  1/6. 
Broonkall,  B.    A  Missionary  Band.    L.,  1886.    2nd  ed.,  [Under  title,  The  Eran* 

gelisation  of  the  World],  1888.    Roy,  8vo,  3/6. 
BrjaoB,  Mra.  k.  J.     ChUd  Life  in  Chinese  Homes,    L.  and  K.Y.,  1886.    4to,  6/* 
Bwh,  0.  P.    Fine  Years  in  China.    Phila.,  1865.    16mo,  80  eta. 
Calqidiona,  A.  S.   Across  Chryse :  South  China  Border,  Canton  to  Mandelay,   L,,  1883. 

2  Tols,  8vo,  42/- 
Ontfucius.    See  Religions  of  Missionabt  Lands,  sub-fection  China. 
Cuaming,  0.  7.  Gordon..     Wanderings  in  China.    L.,  1885.    2nded.,  L.  and  N.Y.| 

1886.    2  vols,  8vo,  25/- 
„         Worhfor  the  Blind  itt  China.    L.     16mo,  1/6. 
BftTis,  B.    China  and  her  Spiritual  Claims.    L.,  1845. 
Days 4(f  Blessing  in  Inland  China :  hmng  an  Account  of  Meetings  held  in  the  ProvUice 

of  Shan-si,  etc.     L.,  1887.    P.  8vo,  1/6. 
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7%e  aim  JlUtin  UU  ^ewamim^i^a*^    SLT^  ISO.    %n. 
^     _         I.    S«eial  Life  if  tkt  Ckiaff.    X.T^  ■<<«:.    X  tqIe.  BC.  »ni,  tUll 
BMflH.X.K.      CKu.     I.,  1M2.     Znded^  1687.     P.  Irc^  &^ 
PakM.  X.>.     Earydaf  U/e  i»  Ckina.     L.  and  K.T^  IBBIl    F.  Bni.B/- 
Biriiftt.  S.     UiaUm^rw  r,M  U  Ckiam^  16H-M.     I..  IMC     Snl  od^  IHT. 

ISron,  $1.W. 
WkMK-O.     The  CIHMtt  ia  Ameriea.    CindDBati,  liTT.    Iflm^,  |l,Stt. 
BUM,  E.  A.     riitf*-  Ortftff.    L..  167S.    Sro,  lO^V. 

Stntuge  Staruf  /rm  o  CKiiMe  AJTuIiv.     I~,  IS7).     X  rdi,  tx.  8n^  Uf- 
eUl,  W.     Ititer  of  GiUetn  8a%i.     L.,  I»80.    X  toIi.  Sto.  90,'- 
OaiWVU,W.     Land  e/ Simiwi .•  CkimK  Xitriiru.     L,  ISM.     IXntvXCL 
eilBMr,  J.    AmoKy  the  iTmyaU.     L.  and  N. T.,  1  ^63.    2Daed..l!<t&    P.  tro,  S/L 
tmiiy.  J.  T.     CiiMa  ■  ■  PeepU.  ■  •  CAriftiaa  Jfuninu.    Lu  18S0. 
ei»y.  J.  H.     aiM.    L.  and  S.Y.,  1878,    a  to1«,  Sro.  3!/- 
-     --^CrA.     Chitia  epenU.    L..  1638.     2  toIs,  p.  8™.  2(/- 

J/nmal  «f  Thrte  ytrjagei,  ete.    L..  1834.    3id  ed,  l&M.    P.  Sio.  XI- 


MedUai  MUtiont  to  China.     L.,  1867.    IXma,  3;%    Abt  ed,  ISbo.  !/• 
H«I7,  B.  0.    The  Crou  and  the  Dragon;  vr,  Light  in  the  Breai  &M  QfliMj 
N.Y.  [1885].     12mo,  12.00. 
Ling  JVann :  SmitJumt  China.     L.,  1886,    P.  8to.  6,'- 
-^  ~  ~,   mttaryofthe MongoU.   L.,1878-80.  XrnUSro.  Tol l,X8/-;ndX,41/- 
AH,  aoiM.     yVat«b  in  Ma  £Aiiuw  Empire.     L.,  1855.    2  toU,  Sto,  Xl/-    Xndcl, 
1859.    1  vol,  12iiio,  3/6.    N.V.,  1856.    2  tdU. 
„    ChriMHanity  in  China,  etc.    L.,  18fi7-fta     3  rob,  Sto.  ea.  IO/Sl 
IsHM,  E.  Z.  K.     7^  Xon;   IKAit«  JTmn^dia ;   irr,  «  Jonmri   i*  JfitBfl>ri&     L, 

1888.     8»o,  24/- 
JataTt  J.  B.    An  American  Woman  in  China,  and  her  Miawnarj  Work  Oert.    BmL, 
1870.    ISnio,  f  LIS. 

'  "'■    ■     trvWoTi.-.  , 

,   Chriitianity   in   China.    L.,  I6S3.   P. 

\t  a  Bay  in  China.     N.Y.,  1st  and  Sod  ed&,  1867.    lima, 

I«g«,  Jtxam.     W»rU.    See  BELiaiOMB  or  UisetonABS  LufiM,  aectioiL  Chiha. 
tltut,  A.  J.     Through  the  Yang-TiB  Gorget  *  *  •  Weetern  China.    L,  litand  Xnd  edi, 

1888.    8to,  10/6. 
IJugtUdt,  A.     The  I'ortugiiete  SettlemenU  tit  China.and  the  Soman  Caikolia  Ckiatk 

in  China.    Boii,  1836. 
£o«kbMt,ir.    Medical  lUiulonttTTi  in  China.    L.    2Dded.,ie6I.    Sto.  IB/. 
MUftTj,  A.  B.    /Von  Shanghai  to  Brame,  and  baek  te  Mantryne.    L.  andN.Y.,  ISTfc 

8to,  10/e. 

M«nli«Il,T.  W.  (aC).     Chriaianity  in  China.     L.,  18G9.    8to,  5/8. 
Mw«ii,W.  A.  P.     TheChiMft.     fiUangliai,  1880.    N.Y,.  1881.    12mo,  81.76. 
Kidhuit,  T.  H.     China  '  *  with  ipecial  re/eren«e  to  tlie  tpreading  vf  the  Gatpel. 

Bo*t.,  1838.    L^  1840.    6th  ed.,  18G6.    8vo,  6/- 
„  Foreigaer  in  rar  Cathay.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1872.     P.  8»0.  «/- 

3/Uiionariee,  Protatant,  to  the  Chinete,  Memorial  of.    Shanghai,  1867. 
Miuiont  to  the  Women  if  China.    L.,  18GG.     12mo.  2/- 

MOMltr,  W.  W.     Origin  of  the  Firtt  Protrttant  Jll.uion  to  China.    L.,  1842,     8to,  S/. 
MOTTlMik,  E.    A  View  of  Chiaa/or  Philologieal  PurpoHi.     Mftcao,  1811.     4to,  20/- 
Xonl*,  A.  S.     Cheh  Kiang  Miuion  of  the  Church  MiuUinarj/  Hocittj/,    L.,  IBTS.    Sod 

ed.,  1870.    8vo,a/6. 
-         Chineie  Storiei  *  *  •  end  Chinete  WUdom.   Traiu.   h.,  1890.  2ad  ed.,  1881. 

P.  8vo,  1/6. 
Kniihsad.  W.     China  and  the  Gotpel.    L.,  1870.    12mo,  4/0. 

fi,  Helen «.  0.     Our  Life  in  Chin,       ""    "    '     ' 
JohD  L.     China  and  the  Chin. 
|I.W. 
Ban-Po\  •  •  Mitiionary  Work.     Phila.,  1870,     Iflmo,  81 
O,  E.     China.    L.,  IGSS.     P.  8ro,6/. 
Oto.      FWt  te  China  '  *  i»ielia(f  of  the  Church  Sfiitioaaru  Soeiety,     L  sad 
UVlOJTO..J,.,11«JTD....1iJ  * 
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Mk,  Xngoia.    Fuh'JRen  MiaUmofthe  Church  MuHonary  Society,    L.,  1877.    2nd 

ed.,  1882.    Sq.  16ino,  4/6. 
ilmftgo,  J.  y.  N.    Hittory  and  £cclena»tieal  Relatioiu  of  the  Churches  of  the  Preeby* 

terial  Order  at  Amoy^  China.    N.T.,  1863.    8vo,  25  cts. 
lomiOB,  J.  T.    Same  Olimptes  of  Life  in  the  Far  JSatt.    L.    2nd  ed.,  1865.    8vo» 

10/6.    Sequel,  1865.    870, 10/6. 
imlinf  J.    Missionary  Journals  and  Letters,    L.,  1844.    P.  8yo,  7/- 
Uey,  L  W.     Ihe  MUsionary  Cemetery  cf  Fuh  Chau,  China,    N.T.,  1858. 
illiMiif ,8.  Weill.    The  MiddU  Kingdom,   N.7.,1848.    2.yo1s.    6th  ed.,  roTued,  1888. 

2  vols,  870, 89.00. 
Uioii,  ee&.  J.  H.     China.    N.T.,  1887.    12mo,  81.75. 
ae,  CoL  H.  C.  B.     Cathay  and  the    Way  thither.    L,  1866.    2  Tols,  8yo,  21/« 

(Haklajt  Society). 

GOSEA. 

jrlM,  W.  S.    Life  in  Corea.    L.,  1888.    870, 12/6. 

OlAt,  Ch.    Histoire  de  Viglise  de  la  Corie.    Paris,  1874.    2  rols,  870. 

iilii,  W.  E.     Corea,  the  Hermit  Nation.    N.T.,  1882.    2nd  ed.,  1885.    870,  $3.60. 

„     Corea,  Without  and  Within.    Phila.,  1884.    2nded.,  1885.     16mo,  81.16. 
rwell,  PeroiTal.    Chosdn,    Boat.,  1885.    2nd  ed.,  1887.    870, 83.00. 
ip«rt,  E.    A  Ibrbidden  Land.    h.  and  N.T.,  1880.    870,  21/- 
m,  J.    Hiitory  of  Corea,    Paisley,  1879.    870,  12/6. 

EOTPT,  HTXBIA,  AND  TEE  SOUDAN  [not  Areliaologieal]i 

ladeker,  K.    Egypt.    Part  1,  Lower  Egypt,    Leipzig  and  L.,  1878.    2nd  ed.,  1886. 

16mo,  16/- 
01,  CM.    From  Pharaoh  to  Fellah,    Phila.,  1887.    4to,  $5.00. 
lai,  T.    Description  of  Egypt,     L.,  1856.    2nd  ed.,  1866.    12mo,  2/6. 
itler,  A.  J.    The  Andent  Coptic  Churches  of  Egypt.    L.,  1884.    2  yoIs,  870,  80/- 
I  LeoA,  E.    The  Khedive's  Egypt.    L.  and  N.T.,  1877.    4th  ed.,  1879.    870,  8/6. 
ra,  W.  MoS.    Moslem  Egypt  and  Christian  Abyssinia.    N.T.,  1880.     870,  $8.00. 
Iwards,  Miss  A.  B.    J  T/untsand  Miles  up  the  Nile.    L.,  1876.    Boy.  870,  42/- 
nrdon.  Lady  Dnfll    Letters  from  Egypt,    L.»  Ist— 3id  eds.,  1866.    P.  870,  8/6. 

„    Last  LeUers.    L.,  1875.     P.  870,  9/- 
mas,  7.  L.    The  Wild  Tribes  cf  the  Soudan,    L.  and  K.T.,  1883.    Srd  ed.,  1887. 

870,  21/. 
luuinger,  0.  B.     upper  Egypt,    L.  and  N.Y.,  1877.    870, 14/- 
lae,  S.  W.    Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modem  Egyptians,    L.,  1836.    2  7ol8.    6Ui 

ed.,  1871.     P.  870,  12/. 
mtiiig,  Julian.    Egypt's  Princes:  a  Narrative  of  Missionary  Labour,    N.Y.,  1865. 

12mo,  $1.75. 
itt,  Emmeline.   Harem  L\fe  in  Egypt  and  Comtantinople,    L.,  1866.    2nd  ed.,  1867. 

P.  870,  6/- 
aebrair,  B.  M.    Missionary  Travels  in  Egypt.    L.,  1846.    P.  870, 6/. 
eCoan,  J.  0.    Egypt  asUis.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1877.    870,  21/- 
lole,  Xrt.    Englishwoman  in  Egypt.    L.,  1844-48.    3  7ol8,  18mo,  4/6. 
Mle,  B.  8.     CUies  of  Egypt.    L.,  1882.    P.  870,  6/. 
Mia,  8.  Lane.    E^ypt.    L,  1881.    12mo,  3/6. 
„       Social  Life  in  Egypt.    L.,  1884.    4to,  21/- 

MVlMns,  J.  L.    Travel  in  Egypt,  etc,    N.Y.,  1837.    2  70I8,  12mo,  $3.00. 
nart,  V.    Egypt  after  the  War.    L.,  1883.    Boy.  870,  31/6. 
liately,  Miss  Mary  L.    Ragged  Life  in  Egypt,    L.,  1862.  3rd  ed.,  1863.  Mire  about 

Ragged  Life,    1863.   2nd  ed.,  1864.    Both  in  1  70I,  1870.    12mo,  3/6. 
„        Among  the  Huts  in  Egypt.    L.,  1871.    3rd  ed.,  1873.    P.  870,  5/- 
„        Letters  from  Egypt.    L.,  1879.    Cr.  870,  3/6. 
.,        Peasant  Life  on  the  Nile,    L.,  1888.    12mo,  1/. 
neka,  7.  B.    Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs  and  of  the  Khedive.    L.,  1871.    2nd  ed.,  1878, 

870, 16/. 

ETHIOPIA.    See  Abtssikia. 
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AadenoB,  J.  W.    Fiji  and  New  Caledonia.    L.,  1880.    2  rols,  8to,  10/6. 

Brittexi^H.    J^im  1870.    L.    Ist  and  2nd  eds.,  1871.    8yo,  2/6. 

Cnminiiiy,  0.  F.  G.    At  Home  in  lyi.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1881.    2  volf.    4Ui  ed.,  1887. 

1  vol,  p.  8vo,  7/6. 
Forbei,  L.    Treo  Years  in  Fiji.    L,,  1875.    P.  8vo,  8/6. 
jMQXjfW,    Misiions  in  Tonga  and  Fetjee,    L.,  1860-52.    2  toIs,  12mo^  ch.  ed.,  2/« 

Bcp.  Cincinnati  (Meth.  Book  Concern),  12mo,  $1.50. 
Seliolei,  8.  E.    Fiji  and  the  Friendly  Islet,    L.,  1882.    Sq.  16mo,  1/- 
iennawiii  B.     Viti:  A  Mission  to  the  VUian  or  Fijian  Qrovps^  1860-61.    Cambridge^ 

1862.     8vo,  14/- 
Bmytho,  Mri.    Ten  Months  in  the  Fiji  Islands,    L.,  1864.    8to,  15/- 
Williamf  and  Calvert.    Fiji  and  the  Fijians.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1858.    Bid  ed.,  1870. 

P.  8to,  6/- 

TBIEKBLT  ULAHBB.    See  Tonga. 


GILBEBT  ISLABBS.    See  Mabshall  ISLAia)a 


GBBCX. 

A&dflnoA,  B.    Peloponnesus  and  Oreeh  Islands.    Boat.,  1880. 

Baird,  H.  H.    Modern  Greece.    N.T.,  1856.    12mo,  $1.50. 

Baldwin,  Xarj  B.    Mistion  Life  in  Greece.    See  Pitman,  Mrs.  E.  B. 

Fiald,  H.  M.     Greek  Islands.    N.T.,  1885.    Cr.  8vo,  $1.50. 

Hanion,  0.  H.    The  Land  of  Greece.    N.T.,  1886.    8vo,  $4.00. 

Jebb,  B.  C.    Modem  Greece.    L.,  1880.    P.  8vo,  5/- 

Missionary  Letters  relating  to  the  Greehs  and  Armenians.    Phila.  (Am.  8.  S.)     18llifl^ 

25cts. 
Pitman,  Xxi.  E.  B.    Mission  in  Greece  and  Palestine,    L.,  1881.    P.  870,  5/- 
Sergeant,!.     Greece.    L.,  1880.    12mo,3/6. 

Stephens,  J.  L.    Travels  in  Greece^  etc,    K.T.,1849.    2  vols,  12mo,  $3.00. 
Tnekerman,  C.  K.    The  Greehs  of  '^o-day.    N.Y.,  1872.    12mo,  $1.50. 
Wilaon,  S.  8.    Greek  Mission  ;  or.  Sixteen  Years  in  Malta  and  Greece.    L..  1839.    Sro. 

12/- 
Wordiworth,  Chr.    Greece.    L.,  1844.    2nd  ed.,  1858.    Imp.  870, 28/- 


GBEEKLABB  ABB  LABBABOB. 

Grants,  D.    History  of  Greenland  [^oith  that  of  Moravian  Missions  there  and  in 

Labrador],    L.,  1820.    2  vols,  8vo,  21/- 
Bgede,  Hans.    A  Inscription  of  Greenland.     Trans,  from  the  Danish.    L.,  1745«' 

8vo.    3rd  ed.,  L.,  1845.     8vo,  12/- 
Eind,  H.  Y.    Labrador  Peninsula.    L.,  1867.     2  vols,  8yo,  32/- 
Moraviansin  Greenland.    L.,  1854.     18mo,  2/6. 

„        „    Labrador.    L.,  1854.    18mo,  2/6.    N.Y.    1  vol,  50  eta. 
Bink,  B.    Danish  Grecfdand.    L.,  1877.    P.  8vo,  10/6. 

„     Tales  and  Traditions  oftJie  Eskimo,    L.,  1875.    P.  8vo,  10/6. 
Steams,  W.  A.    Labrador,    Bost.,  1885.    2nd  ed.,  1887.    12mo,  $1.75. 
•^*  See  also  Arctic  Voyftges  of  Franklin  (1819,  sqg.)  ;  Kane  (1854  and  1856) ;  Hayes 

(1860, 1867  and  1871)  ;  HaU  (1864  and  1879)  ;  Greeley  (1884),  and  others. 


GT7ATEXALA.    See  Central  Amebica, 
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0VUNA 

Bfikoumt,  J.    New  Slavery  in  BriiUh  Ouiana,    L.,  1871.    8to,  2/- 

Bernan,  T.  H.    Miuionary  Labour  among  Indians  of  British  Ouiana,    L.,  1847.  P. 

8vo,  7/. 
Blood,  W.    Mitnon  to  Indians  of  OriallalOuiana^,    L.,  1853.    12mo,  6/« 
BroU,  W.  H.    Indian  MUsions  in  Ouiana,    L.,  1851.    8vo,  6/- 
,,      Legends  and  Myths  of  the  Indians  of  British  Ouiana,    Jj^  1880.     P.  8to,  12/6. 
„      Indian  Tribes  of  (hiiana,    N.T.,  1852.    8n>,  2nd  ed.    L.,  1868.    8vo^  18/- 
„      Mission  Work  among  the  Indian  Tribes  in  the  Ihrests  of  Ouiana,    L.,  [1881]. 
870,  S/- 
Falgraye,  W.  T.    But  eh  Ouiana.    L.,  1876.    8to,  9/- 
Whetham,  J.  W.  B.    Boraima  and  British  Ouiana.    L.,  1879.    8vo,  15/- 
Toad,  T.    Ten  Years  of  Mission  lAfe  in  British  Ouiana,    L.,  1875.    12mo,  !/• 


HAWAIIAH  [Buidwleh]  IBLAITDS. 

Aadenon,  Mary  E.    Scenes  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  California,    Boat  (Am.  Tr. 

S.)    16mo,  $1.15. 
Andenon,  R.    The  Hatoaiian  Islands,    Bost,  1864.    Brded.,  1865.    12mo,  $2.25. 

„        Sandwich  Islands  Mission.    Boat,  1870.    12mo,  $1.50. 
Bibor.  O.  E.    Hawaii  and  its  Church,    L.,  1865.    8to,  1/- 
Bingham,  H.    The  Sandwich  Islands,    Hartford,  Conn.,  1847.    8rd  ed.,  Canandaigna, 

N.Y.,  1855. 
Bird,  I.  L.    The  Hawaiian  Archipelago,    L.  and  K.7.,  1875.    2nd  ed.,  1876.    P.  8vo^ 

7/6. 
BllM,  W.  B.    Paradise  in  the  Pacific.    N.7.,  18—.    16ino,  $1.25. 
Ghaaey,  Q.  L.    Alo'ha  /   a  Hawaiian  Salutation.    Bost.,  1880.    12mo,  $1.50. 
GheoTor,  H.  T.    The  Sandwich  Islands.    N.T.,  1851.    12mo,  81.50. 
Ooan,  T.    Life  in  Hawaii.    N.Y.,  1882.    12mo,  81.50. 
Dibble,  8.    Sandwich  Islands  Mission.    K.T.,  1889.    12mo. 
Boano,  X.  A.    Sandwich  Islands  and  People.    L.,  1866.    2nd  ed.,  1870. 
Sllif ,  W.     Tour  through  Hawaii,    L.,  1826.    4th  ed.,  1827.     8to,  12/- 

„     Tfie  American  Mission  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.    L.,  1866.    8vo,  2/6. 
Pomander,  A.    The  Hawaiian  People,    L.,  1877-80.    2  vols,  8vo.    Vol  1,  7/6;  Tol  2. 

10/6. 
Hawaiian  Church  Mission,    L.,  1865.    Cr.  8^0, 6d. 
SepUni,  X.    Hawaii.    L.  and  K.Y.,  1862.    2nd  ed.,  1866.    P.  8  vo,  10/6. 
Hnnaewell,  J.  F.  [and  otben].    Bibliography  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.    Bost,  1869. 
Jarret,  J.  J,    Hut.  Hawaiian  Islands.    Beet,  and  L.,  1843.    12mo,  3/6. 

„      Scenes  and  Scenery  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,    Bost.  and  L.,  1844.    12mo,  8/- 
Jndd,  Laura  F.    Honolulu.    N.7.,  1880.    12mo,  $1.25. 

Kalakna  and  Daggett.    Myths  and  Mots  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,    N.Y.,  1883. 
Missionary  Records :    Sandwich  Islands,    L.,  1857.    18mo,  1/6. 
Staley,  Bp.  (Honolulu),    Five  Years'  Church  Work  in  Hawaii.    L.,  1868.    P.  8?0,  6/- 
Thrum's  Hawaiian  Almanac  {flnnuat),    Honolaln»  1887.    25  ots. 


HATTI  AND  8AXT0  DOIONGO. 

SoaaeaUjA.    Haiti.    Paris,  1862.    8to,  8  francflu 

Bdin.    IlaUi.    Toulouse,  1879.    IfranolOcts. 

Haiard,  8.    Santo  Bomingo  :  with  Bibliography,    L.,  1873.    8?o,  18/o 

Xaekeniie,  0.    Notes  on  Hayti  and  San  Bomingo.    L.,  1830.    2  vols,  p.  8?o,  21A 

Santo  Bomingo,  Life  in,    N.Y.,1873.    12mo,  $1.75. 


E0KDTOA8.    See  Ce>tbal  Amebiga* 
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miA^a)  Sitoiy. 

Ghriftlkb,  T.    7%s  Indo-BrUUk  Opium  Trad$  and  its  EffeeU.    L^  1879.    Snd'edL, 

1881.    12mob  2/- 
Oox,  Sir  0.  W.    HittoTy  of  the  EttahlUhment  tf  BrUith  BuU  in  India,    L^  1881. 

12mo,  2/- 
Elliot^  E.  IC    Hiitary  tf  India.    L.,  1867-77.    8  voli,  Sto.    Vols  1  and  3, 18/-  eik ; 

vol  8,  24/- ;  Tols  4-6,  21/-  ea. ;  toIs  7  and  8,  24/-  ea. 
SlphiiiBtoiM,  X.    HUtory  of  India.    L^  1811.    2  toIi.    6th  ed.,  hj  CoweU,  1866. 
1  vol,  8vo,  18/. 
M         The  Rise  of  the  BritUh  Power  i$i  the  Eatt.    Ed.  Sir  E.  Ckdebiooke,  Bart 
L.,  1887.    8to,  16/- 
Gimnt,  J.    A  History  of  India.    L.  and  K.T.,  1876-77.    2  toIs,  4to,  $4.00  ea. 
Hunter,  Sir  W.  W.    A  Brief  History  of  the  Indian  FtopU.    L.,  1882.    7th  ed.,  1886. 
P.  8vo,  3/6. 
„        The  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India.    L.,  1881.    9  vols.    2nd  ed.,  188fi^ 
„        The  Indian  Empire.    L ,  1882.    2nd  ed.,  1886.    8vo.  21/- 
,,        The  Indian  Musulmans.    L.,  1871.    Sid  ed..  187&    8vo,  10/6. 
Xarihman,  J.  0.    History  of  India.    L.,  1867.    3  volfl,  p.  8to,  ea.  7/6. 
Xma^Jai.    Hist.  BrUish  India.    L.,  1818.    StoIb.    5th  ed.,  1858.    9  yoIs,  12mo,  54;. 

Index,  12mo. 
Taylor,  Col.  X.    Hist.  India.    L.,  1870.    8id  ed.,  1877.    P.  8to,  7/6. 
Wheoltr,  J.  T.    Hist.  India.    L.,  1867-81.    4  vols,  8yo.    Vol  1,  18/-;   toI  2,  21/-; 
Tol  3. 18/.;  Tol  4.  pt  1, 14/-;  pt  2, 12/- 
^       Short  Hist.  India,  Jfahanistan,  Nipid,  and  Burma.    L.,  1880.    P.  Sro,  U/* 
India  under  BrUUh  Jtule.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1886.    870,  12/6. 


I 
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Adami,  W.  E.  D.    India.    L.,  1887.    FoL,  10/6. 

Allen,  D.  0.    India,  Ancient  and  Modem,    Best,  1856.    2nd  ed.,  1858.    B07.  8fO 

[Eng.  price,  14/-]. 
Andenon,  X.    Jkissions  A.B.  C.P.M.  in  India.    Best.,  1874.    12mo,  $1.60. 
Arnold,  £.    India  Revisited:    L.,  1886.    P.  8yo.  7/6. 

Arthur,  W.    A  Mission  to  the  Mysore.    L.,  1847.    2nd  ed.,  1848.    12mOk  7/- 
Baoheler,  0.  X.    Hinduism  and  Christianity  in  Orissa:   Account  of  Am,  JFV-MirjS 

Baptist  Mission  in  Korthem  Orissa.    Dover,  N.H.,  1854.    24mo,  60  ct& 
Badlej,  B.  'H.    Indian  Missionary  Bireetory,    Lucknow  and  K.Y.,  1876.    8rd  ed.» 

1886. 
Bartlett,  8.  C.    Missions  A.B. C.F.M.  in  India  and  Ceylon.    Best.,  1886.    18mo,  6d. 
Blaokett,  E.  F.    My  Tko  Years  in  an  Indian  Mission.    L.,  1884.    Cr.  8yo,  1/6. 
Bom,  8.  0.     Hindoos  as  they  are.    L.,  1881.    2nd  ed.,  1884.    P.  870,  7/6. 
Bradbnry.  J.    India :  Its  'Condition,  Religion,  and  Missions.    L.,  1884.     P.  8yo,  4/6. 
Brittan,  H.  G.     A  Woman's  Talk  about  India.    Phila.,  18S0.    16ino,  90  eta 
Buokland,  C.  T.    Sketches  of  Social  Life  in  India.    L.,  1884.    P.  870,  5/- 
Bntler,  W.     The  Land  of  the  Veda.    N.Y.,  1871.    8vo,  $3.60. 

„      From  Boston  to  Bareilly  and  hack.    N.Y.,  1885.    12mo,  $1.50. 
Bnyen,  W.    Letters  on  India,  as  regards  Christianity,    L.,  1840.    12mo,  5/« 
„      Recollections  of  Northern  India.    L.,  1848.    2Dd  ed.,  1866.    870,  5/- 
Caird,  J.     India :  The  Land  and  the  People.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1883.    870,  7/6. 
Caldwell,  X    Lectures  on  the  Tinnevelly  Missions,    L.,  1857.    P.  870,  2/6. 
CaDpbell,  J.  B.    Missions  in  Upper  India.    L.,  1856. 
Carpenter,  Xary.    Six  Months  in  India.    L.,  1868.    2  7ols,  p.  8yo,  18/- 
Chamberi,  J.    Bp.  Heher  and  Indian  Missions.    L.,  1846.     12mo,  2/6. 
Chaplin,  Xra.  A.  C.     Our  Gold  Mine :  Story  of  Am.  Bapt.  Miss,  in  India.    Boat, 

1878.    2nd  ed.,  1879.    12mo,  $1.25. 
Clark,  B.  W.    From  Hong  Kong  to  the  Himalayas.    N.Y.,  1880.    16mo,  $1.60. 
Clarkion,  W.    India  and  the  Gospel.    L.,  1850.    Cr.  8vo,  6/- 

CloufflL  J.  E.    From  Darkness  to  Light :  Story  of  Telugu  Awakening.    Boat..  I88O1 
.3rd  ed.,  1882.    l6mo,  $1.25.  - 
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<WIIiAf ,  Bb    JHUHonary  Enterpme  i%  ths  Etut,  %oUh  up.  ref,  to  Syrian  Chrittiant 

cf  Malabar.    L.,  1873.    P.  8to,  6/- 
Cnmmiiig,  0.  F.  Ctordoa-.    In  the  ffimaia/yoi  and  on  the  Indian  Haint*    L.  and  N.Y., 

1884.    P.8T0,  8/6. 
OvaaingliAm,  W.     Christian  dvUisation,  with  opeoial  rtf,  to  India,    L.  and  N.Y., 

1880.    P.  8vo,  6/- 
Cut,S.V.    Pieturei  of  Indian  Life***l952^1SSh    L.,  1881.    8to,  7/6. 
Sat,  Berendra  V.    Sketches  of  Hindoo  Life,    L.»  1887.    P.  870,  5/- 
Day,  L.  B.    Ihlh  Tales  of  Bengal    L.  and  K.T.,  1883.    P.  870,  4/6. 
Bobbs,  B.  flL    Reminiseenees  of  Life  in  Mysore^  South  Ikdia^  and  Burmah,    L.,  1882. 

P.  870,  4/6. 
Bovglaa,  Bp.  H.  A.    Missions  in  India,    SeTen  Letters.    L.,  1877.    P.  8yo,  2/6. 
Bvboii,  Abbe  J.  A.  [Indianl.    Charaeter,  Manners  and  Custo^ns,  ^  ^  and  Institutions^ 

Religious  ana  Civil,    L.,  1817.    4to^  42/-    2nd  ed.,  with  noteB,  cor« 

rections,  and  additions  by  G.  W.  Pope.    Msdras,  1862. 
M      Letters  on  the  State  of  Christianity  in  India  ;  in  which  the  Conversion  of  the 

Hindoos  is  considered  as  tmpraetioable,     L.,  1823.     870,  7/-    [See 

Hough,  J.,  and  Townlbt,  Bl] 
Biifl;A.    India  and  the  Indian  Missions.    L.,  1889.    870, 12/- 
Bnllat,  J.  W.    MUsionary  lAfe  in  India.    Phila.,  1854.    Fcap.  870,  80  cts. 
Sllif,  H.  W.     Our  Eastern  Sisters  and  their  Missionary  Helpers.    L.  and  N.Y., 

1888.    P.  870,  2/6. 
Spbameridei.    The  Indian  Church  Directory  for  the  Province  of  India  and  Ceylon, 

Calcutta,  12th  ed.,  1880.    870. 
Yergiuson,  J.    Tree  and  Serpent  Worship^  Mythology  and  Art  in  India,    L.,  1869. 

4to,  106/- 
Frudge,  Mrs.  Fanny  a.    India.    Bost.,  1881.    12mo,  $1.60. 
Forbes,  A.    BeligUms  of  India  :  A  Pica  for  Indian  Missions.    L.,  1866.    870, 1/- 
Foz,H.W.     Chapters  on  Missions  in  South  India.    L.,  1848.    12mo,  8/6. 
Fran^ee,  Bosab.    Hist.  Manners  and  Relig.  of  the  Parsees.    h.,  1858.    870, 10/- 
Frare,  Sir  Bartle.    Ifuiian  Missions.    L.,  1873.    P.  870, 6/- 
Oangoolj,  J.  dmnder  (Hindoo).     Hfe  and  Religion  of  the  Hindoos.    L.  and  Bost, 

1860.    Fcap.  870,  6/- 
Oarbard,  P.     Oeschiohte  der  Mission  unter  den  Kolhs.    Berlin,  1883.     870, 1|  marks. 
Oermaan,  W.    Die  Rirche  der  Thomas  Christen.    Gdttingen,  1877.    870, 15  marks. 
Ctagfrly^  0.    Pioneer  Worh  in  Bengal^  with  Biographical  Notices  if  the  Missionary 

Leaders.    L.,  1871.    P.  870,  6/- 
Gospel  in  Santhalistan.    By  an  Old  Indian.    L.,  1875.    P.  870,  2/6. 
GoT«r,  0.  S.    Folk-lore  of  Southern  India.    L.,  1872.    Boy.  870, 10/6. 
OfttM^,  Mn.  Sate.    Life  in  Western  India.    L.,  1881.    2  7ol8,  p.  870,  21/- 
Handmann,  B.    Ev.  Luth.  Mission  in  Ostindien.    Leipzig,  1888.    Fol,  40  pfennige. 
Katuer,  Xn.  L  L.    The  Orient  and  its  People.    Milwaukee,  1876.    12mo,  81.75. 
Eaetor,  Parker  and  Paya.    Statistical  Tables  of  Prot.  Missions  in  India,  Ceylon^  etc. 

L.,  1883.    Sup.  roy.  870,  5/- 
Hewlett,  Hiss  8.  8.    Daughters  ef  the  Xing :  Women  of  India.    L.,  1887.    870,  6/- 
Hoole,  S.    Narrative  of  a  Mission  to  Madras,  IS20-2S.    L.,  1844.    12mo,  7/6. 
Hope.  T.  0.     Church  and  State  in  India.    L.,  1885.    870, 1/- 
Hoogb,  J.    A  Reply  to  the  Letters  of  the  Abb4  Dubois  on  the  State  of  Christianity  in 

India.    L.,  1824.    870, 5/- 
i»     History  of  Christianity  in  India  from  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  Era. 

L.,  1849-60.    5  7ol8,  870  ;  7ols  1  to  4,  48/- ;  yoI  5, 10/6. 
Howard,  0.  B.     Christians  of  St.  Thomas  and  their   LUurgies.     L.,  1864.     P. 

870, 10/- 
Enmphrey,  Xrs.  B.  J.    SUe  Years  in  India.    N.T.,  1866.    12mo,  81.25. 

„  Gems  of  India  ;  or.  Sketches  of  Distinguished  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan 

Women.    N.Y.,  1875.    12mo.  81.25. 
Hunter,  B.    Hist.  Miss,  Free  Ch.  cf  Scotland  in  India  and  Africa.    L.,  1873.    Cr. 

870, 8/6. 
Hnteheon,  Xri.    Glimpses  of  India  and  Mission  Life,    L.,  1878.    P.  870,  8/- 

n  Leaves  from  a  Mission-house  in  India.    L.,  1st  and  2nd  edsl,  1880.    6q. 

16mo,  1/- 
India,  Value  of  Missions  in,  estimated  by  a  Layman  who  has  seen  them,    L.,  1878. 
Karaka,  B.  Franji.    Hist.  ParsU.    L.,  1884.    2  yoIs,  870,  36/- 
Xayo,  J.  W.    Hist.  Christianity  in  India,    L.,  1859.    870, 16/- 
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KtUMdy,  J.    Life  and  Work  in  Benares  and  Kuwuion,  1839.77.    L.  mad  K.Y.,  1881. 

Cr.  8vo,  6/« 
lawrie,  W.  F.    OriMta :  The  Garden  tf  a^peritition  and  Idolatry.   L^  1849.    12mo,  4/8. 
Ltvpolt,  C.  B.    Ileeollectians  of  an  Indian  Mieiionary,    L^  1862.     3rd  ed.,  1873. 
12mo,  1/6. 
,,        Farther  Rteolleetione.    L.,  Ist  and  2nd  eds^  1884.    P.  8ro,  6/- 
Uojd,  Etlen.    Hindu  Wanten,  wUh  GUmpeee  into  their  Life  and  Zenamae.    Lk,  1881. 

Cr.  8vo,  2/6. 
Loay,  J.    nuhlc.  Bengal  MieeienM,  Ch.  En§.    L.,  1848.    P.  8to,  9/- 
Ltwe,  Clara  M.  8.    Punrooty ;  or.  The  Ooepel  leinning  its  fcay  among  the  Wawten  of 

India,    L.,  1880.    P.  8vo,  2/6. 
lowrie,  J.  0.     Ttto  Yean  in  Upper  India,    N.T.,  1850.    12mo,  81.  &0. 
iffMjiVtiriA  Xrt.  Colin.    Lift  in  the  Mieeion,  the  Camp,  and  the  Zenama,  L.  and  K.Y., 

1853.    2Tol8.    3nded.,  1853.     1  toI,  2/- 
Marathi  Mission,  Memorial  Papers^ the  American,    Bombay,  1880. 
Mateer,  8.    Land  of  Charity :    Travaneare  and  its  People,  with  a  Ifarratine  ef 

Missionary  Labour.    L.  and  N.T.,  1870.     P.  870,  6/- 
Missionary  Conference  {General).    Calcutta:  Calcatta,  1855 ;  Ootacamund:  Madras, 
1858;    Panjab:  Lahore,  1863;    Allahabad-.    L.,  1873;    South  India: 
Madras,  1858  ;  South  India  and  Ceylon :  Madras,  1880, 2  vols  ;  Calcutta: 
Calcutta,  1882-3. 
Utehell,  Xrt.     Missionary's  Wife  among  the  Wild  Tribes  of  Bengal     L.,  1871. 
12mo,  1/- 
„         Xrt.  Murray.    Scenes  in  Southern  India.    K.T.,  1886.    12mo,  SlivO. 
Xvllens,  Mrs.    The  Missionary  on  the  Ganges.    L.,  1857.    16mo,  1/- 

„       Ihith  and  Victory :  Story  tf  Christianity  in  Bengal.    U,  Ist  and  2nd  eck, 

1867.    12mo,  4/6 
„       J.    Missions  in  South  India  visited  and  described.    L.,  1855.    8to,4/- 
„        Beview  of  Ten  Years*  Missionary  Labours  in  India,  1852-61.     Ll,  1853. 
8vo,  3/6. 
Vswman,  H.  8.    Bays  of  Grace  in  India.    L.,  1882.    8to,  5/- 
Vottrott,  L.    Die  Gossner'eche  Mission  unter  den  Koihs.    Halle,  1874-87.   2  yoIs,  %^ 

8  marks. 
Moyss,  E.    nutory  of  the  Orissa  Mission.    Phila.,  1835. 

Passingham,  Capt    Missionary  Tour  in  India  and  Ceylon.    L.,  1881.    12mo»  2/- 
Pattitt,  Geo.    2  he  Tinnexelly  Mission  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.    L.,  1851. 

12mo,  7/6. 
PhiUpoo,  E.    Syrian  Christians  of  Malabar.    L.,  1869.    P.  8to,  2/6. 
Pitman,  Mrs.  £.  B.    Indian  Zenana  Missions.    L.,  1880.    6d. 
Plath,  K.  H.  C.     Gossners  Mission  unter  Hindus  u.  Kolhs  urn  Ke^jahr,  187a     Berlin, 
1879.    870,  3  marks. 
„    Kordindischs  Missionseindruehe.   Berlin,  1 879.    2nd  ed. ,  1 88 1 .  8ro,  30  pfennigs 
„    £ine  Beise  nach  Indien.    Berlin,  1880.    8vo,  1  mark  20  pf. 
Bamabai,  Pnndita.    The  High^aste  Hindu  Woman.    Phila.,  1887.     870,  81.25. 
Bantenberg.    Bvndschau  Ubcr  die  Geschichte  der  BSnisch'Sdchsischenev.  Luth.  Mm* 

unter  den  Tamulen.    Leipzig,  1888.    8to,  2  marks. 
Bonsielt,  L.     India  and  Us  Natite  PHnces.    L.,  1873.    2nd  ed.,  1877.     4to,  42/- 
Bowe,  A.  D.     Everyday  Life  in  India.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1881.    12mo,  7/6. 
Bowney,  H.  B.     T?ie  Wild  Tribes  of  India.    L..  1882.     P.  8vo,  5/6. 
Bchreiber.  A.    Bie  Eirche  und  die  Mission  in  Niederldndiseh^ Indien.    Leiden,  1889. 
Seott,  T.  J.    Mimonary  Life  among  the  Villages  of  India.    Cincinnati,  1876.    12ino, 

81.76. 
8herring,  M.  A.    The  Indian  Church  during  the  Great  BehelHon.    L.,  1858.    12mo,6/« 
„     The  Sacred  City  of  the  Hindus  ^Benares).    L.,  1868.    870,  21/- 
^    Hindoo  Pilgrims.     L.,  1878.     P.  8vo,  6/- 
„    Hindu  Tribes  and  Castes.    Calcutta,  1880. 

^    Hist.  Prot.  Miss,  in  India.    1706—1871.    L.,  1875.    2nd  ed.    B.  StorroW 
1884.    P.  8vo,  6/- 
Stoli,  C.    Ble  Basler  Mission  in  Indien.    Basel,  1884.    8vo,  50  pfennige. 
Storrow,  E.    India  and  Christian  Missions.    L.,  1859.    12mo,  2/6. 

„    India  (People  and  Missiont).     L,  1883,  2  parta 
Btriokland,  W.    JesnU  in  India.    L.,  1852.    18mo,  2/- 

„        and  T.W.M.  Marshall.    CatMic  Missions  in  Southern  India  to  \9^.  Li 
1865.    P.  8vo,6/- 
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t^yler,  W.     Tliirty -eight  Years  in  India.    L.,  1881-82.    2  vols,  8vo,  50/- 
tKflw,  W.    Four  Years*  Campaign  in  India,    N.Y.,  1876. 

„    Ten   Years  of  Self-syppoHing  MiuUmt  in  India.    N.T.,  1882.    12mo,  $U25. 
nobiim,  J.  M.    My  Missionary  Apprenticeship.    L.,  1881. 
Towalej,  H.    Amwer  to  tJte  Abbi  au  BotM.    L.,  1824.    8to»  4/6. 
Tvektr,  Miu  Charlotte.    South  India  Missionary  Sketches.    L.,  1848.    12mo,  6/- 
Vrwiok,  W.    Indian  Pictures.    L.  and  N.T.,  1881.    Imp.  8vo,  8/- 
Wallace,  B.  India  in  1877.    EdiiiM  188a    8?o,  21/-    ' 
Walsh,  J.  J.    A  Memorial  of  the  Futtehgurh  Misstm  and  Ser  Martyred  Mistionarisi. 

L.,  1859.     8vo,  10/6. 
Ward,  F.  de  W.    India  and  the  Hindoos  •  •  Geography,  HiHory,  ♦  ♦  ♦  Religion,  •  • 

Christian  Missions.    L.  and  N.T.,  1860.    2nd  ed.,  1863.    12mo,  1/6. 
Warren,  J.    F\fteen  Years  of  Missionary  Life  in  India.    Phila.,  1866.    12mo,  80  eta. 
Weithreeht,  J.  J.    Prot.  Miss,  in  Bengal.    L.,  1844.    12ino,  5/-  I 

„        Mra.    Letters  on  Female  Missionaries  in  India.    L.,  1848.    18mo,  2/«        9 
„        Missionary  Sketchei  in  North  India.    L.,  1858.     12mo,  6/- 
„        Wtmen  of  India  and  Christian  Work  in  the  Zenana.    L.,  1876.     12mo,  8/« 
Wndtr,  &  O.    MUsion  School  of  the  A.B.  C.F.M.  in  India.    N.Y.,  1861. 
Vilkina,  W.  J.    Modem  liinduiem  (Southern  India).    L.,  1887.    8vo,  16/- 

„        DaUy  Life  and  Work  in  India.    L.,  1887.    8to,  6/. 
WUliams,  Monier.    Modem  India  and  the  Indians.    L.,  1878.    4th  ed.,  1887.     8yo,14/. 
Willia,  E.  7.    u4  Plea  for  a  Missionary  Brotherhood  in  India.    Oxford,  1879. 
WilaoB,  A.    The  Abode  of  Snow :    Tmr  ef  Chinese  Tibet  to  the  VaUeys  of  the  mmm* 
laya.    L.  and  N.T.,  1874.    P.  8vo,  10/6. 
„    John.    Evangelisation  of  India.    Bdin.,  1849.    2nd  ed.,  1886.    12  mo,  6/- 
„    Hiet.  Suppression  of  Infanticide  in  Western  India.    Bombay,  1866. 
„     Indian  Caste.    Edin.,  1878.    8vo,  81/6. 
WyUe,]C    Bengal  as  a  Field  for  Missioni.    L.,  1866.    Sro,  10/- 

0. 
•Y 
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laaazeft,  ILU.    The  Native  Races  of  the  Paeifie  States  of  North  Awieriea.    N.Y«| 

1874-76.    6  vols,  870,  ea.  $6.60. 
Barrowi,  W.    The  Indian's  side  of  the  Indian  Question,    Boat,  1888. 
Brinton,  D.  G.    Myths  of  the  New  World.    N.Y.,  1868.    2nd  ed.,  1876.    12mo,  $2.50. 
Brooks,  £.  8.    The  Story  of  the  American  Indian.    Bost,  1887.    8mo,  $2.60. 
CatUn,  0.    Manners,  Customs,  and  Condition  of  the  North  American  Indians,    L., 
1841.    2  vols.    6th  ed.,  1876.    Boy.  8vo,  63/- 
„    Life  among  the  Indians.    L.,  1861,    Sided.,  1874.    12mo,  3/6. 
„    O'kee-pa :  A  Religious  Ceremony  *  *  qf  the  Mandaris.    L.,  1867.    Boy.  8vo^ 

Dodce,  B.  J,     Our  WUd  Indians.    N.Y.,  1882.    8vo,  $2.75. 

Drake,  L.  Q.    Book  of  the  Indians.    Boat.,  18.38.    11th  ed.,  1861 ;   n.e.  with  add.  bj 

J.  W.  O'Neill,  Phila.    Roy.  8to,  $4.00. 
Sastman,  Xrs.  M.  H.    Bahcotah;  or.  Life  and  Legends  tf  the  Sioux.  N.Y.,1849.  12mo. 

$1.60. 
Bdls,  Myron.    Mist.  Indian  Missions  on  the  Paeifie  Coast.    Phila.,  1882.    12ma 

$1.25. 
n      Ten  Years*  Missionary  Work  among  the  Indians  at  Skokomish,  Boat.,  1886. 

12mo,  $1.26. 
Xllis,  0.  E.    Red  Man  and  White  Man  in  N.A.,  from  Us  Biscovery  to  the  Present 

Time.    Bost.,  1882.    8vo,  $3.60. 
Brerhard,  P.    Hist.  Bap.  Indian  Miss,  in  N.A.    Boot.,  1831.    24ma 
tialey,  J.  B.    Hut.  [^ME.]  Wyandott  Miss,  at  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio.    Cincinnati, 

1840.     12mo. 
„       L\fe  among  the  Indians.    Cincinnati,  1837.    2nd  ed.,  1868.    12mo,  $1.78. 
Oarrett  J.  B.  (ed).    Hist.  Sketch  Miss,  amona  the  N.A.  Indians.    PhiU.,  1881. 
Ooodo,  W.  H.     Outposts  of  Zion  (Miss,  to  Indians^    Cincinnati,  1863.    12mo,  $1.76. 
Backewelder,  J.     Miss,  United  Brethren  among  Belaware  and  Mohegan  Indians, 

Phila.,  1820. 
S*l*i  X>  S.     Origin  and  Early  Proaress  of  Indian  Missions  in  New  England  (fm 

Am,  Antig,  Soc,  Proceedings).    Worcester,  Mass.,  1873.    8to,  fl.OO, 
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Einet,  0.  A.    ffUt,  Oregon  MitHon.    BniEalo,  N.Y.,  1850. 

Jaekfon,  Xrt.  H.  H.    ^  Ca^ury  of  DUlumar :  A  Sketch  of  the  UJ5.  Oovenmeitfi 

dealing  wUh  eomo  of  the  Indian  Tribee.    K.T.,  1881 ;  ilc^  Bod,  1885. 

12mo,$1.60. 
Kip,  W.  I.    Barly  Jetuit  MUeiant  in  KA.    N.T.,  1847.     6th  ed.,  Albany,  1878. 

12mo,  $1.60. 
,,     Old  JetuU  MieiUma.    N.Y.,  1876.    12mo.  $1.75. 
MoCoy,  I.    Biit,  Bap,  Indian  MisaUme,    Waahington,  D.C.,  1840. 
Farker,  8,    [AB^CrM.].    Exploring  Ttmr  beyond  the  Boeky  Mountaim  in  18S6-T. 

Ithaca,  1838. 
Farkmaa  7.    The  Oregon  Trail,    N.Y.,  1849.    8^0.    (Many  ext.  eds.,  present  price 

$2.50). 
Siygf,  8.  B.    Tahkoo  Wahhan,  or  the  Ootpel  among  the  Bahotae,    Bost.,  1869.    IGino^ 

$1.50. 
Sehooleraft,  H.  B.    Sist.  Indian  IHbee  U,8.A.    Phila.,  1851-4.    6  toIb.    Imp.  4to^ 

$9.00. 
Shea,  J.  0.    Bist.  QUh.  Mia.  among  Indian  IHbee  of  U.8.    1693—1864.    N.7.,  1867. 

12mo,  $1.50. 
Short,  J .  T.    Ihe  North  Americana  of  Antiquity.    K.  T. ,  1880.    8to,  $3.  Oa 
Strong,  W.  T.    Appeal  to  the  Chriatian  Community  on  the  Conditiona  and  Proapedt 

of  the  New  York  Indiana.    K.7.,  1841. 
Tihblet,T.H.    Bidden  Power  Cffiat.  Indian  rinng).    K.T.,  1881.    12mo,  $1.6a 
Wilson,  X.  F.    Miaaionary  Worh  among  the  Oijihway  Indiana,    L.,  1886.    8to,  ^6. 


JAltAIOA. 

Bnehner,  J.  8.    Biat.  Miaa,  United  Brethren  to  the  Negroea  in  Jamaica,  1764^183i 

Bethlehem  (Pa.)  and  L.,  1854.    24mo,  50  cts. 
Carlile,  W.    MiaaUm  lAfe  in  Jamaica.    L.,  1884.    P.  Svo,  3/6. 
Clark,  J. ;  Dandy,  W. ;  and  Philippe,  J.  M.    Baptiat  Miaa.  in  Jamaica  from  Ha  Cm- 

meneement,  mth  Biog.  Noticea  of  %ta  Fatkera  and  Foundera.    L.,  1865. 

P.  8vo,  6/- 
Comlbrd,  P.  E.    Miaa,  Beminiacencea  ;  or,  Jamaica,    L.,  1856.    12mo,  2/- 
Bnnean,  P.     Wealeyan  Miasion  to  Jamaica,    L.,  1849.    P.  Svo,  7/6. 
Cktrdner,  W.  J.    But.  Jamaica  *  ^  and  Narr.  Progreaa  Beligion,    L.,  1878, 
Samuel,  P.     WeaUyan  Miaaiona  in  Jamaica  and  Honduraa,    L,  1850.    8yo,  10/- 

JAPAB. 

Adame,  7.  0.    Biat.  Japan  from  Barlieat  Timea  to  Preaent  Bay,    L.,  1874.    2  toIs, 

Svo,  42/. 
Ayrton,  M.  C.     Child  Life  in  Japan  and  Japaneae  Storiea.    L.,  1879.    2nd  ed.,  1888. 

Svo,  6/. 
Bird,  I.  L.     Unbeaten  Traoka  in  Japan.     L.  and  N.T.,  ISSO.     2  vols,  p.  Svo,  24/* 

5th  ed.,  1886.     1  Yol,  ab.  p.  8vo,  7/6. 
Caddell,  C.  X.    Bitt.  B.C.  Mias,  in  Japan  and  Paraguay.    L.,  1856.     ]2mo,  2/6. 
Carrothers,  Mrs.  J.  D,    Sunriae  Kingdom  :  Life  *  *  in  Japan  and  Woman'a  Worh  for 
Woman  there.    Phila.,  1879.    12mo,  $2.00. 
II         Keaa  and  Saijiro  ;  or,  Lighta  and  Shadea  of  Life  in  Japan.    N«T.,  1888. 
12mo,  $1.75. 
Bizon,  W.  O.    Land  of  the  Morning  ;  Japan  and  ita  People,    Edin.,  1869.    Sid  ed., 

1882.    P.  Svo,  7/6. 
Bteilds,  B.    Nine  Tears  in  Nipon.    L.,  1884.    2nd  ed.,  1887.    P.  Svo,  3/6. 
MJi  B.  (trans.).     The  Loyal  Bonina.    N.Y.,  1880 ;  n.e.,  1884.    Svo,  $1.75. 
„      Golden  Lotva,  and  Other  Legenda  qf  Japan.    Bost.,  1883  aq.    12mo,  $1.50. 
n     Bahin*a  Japancfe  Bomance :  A  Captive  of  Love,    Bost.,  1886.    4th  ed.,  1887, 
12mo,  $1.50. 
MfiiiW.B.    The  Mihado'a  Empire,    K.T.,  1876.    4th  ed.,  1886.    Svo,  $4.00. 
*     II      Japaneae  Fairy  World.     Schenectady,  K.Y.,  1880.     $1.50.     L.,  1887  if. 

16mo,  3/6. 
SaivlEi,  F.  L.    Em9ediHon  under  *  *  Perry  to^*  Japan.    N.T.,  1856.    Svo,  $5«0a 
BMttaB,B.e.    Bight  Toara  in  Ji^an.    L.,  1888.    P.8vo,9/« 
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M,  S.  fi.    Japanese  FpUodee,    Boat.,  1881.    24mo,  $1.0a 

abtrt,  A.    Japan  aiuk'the  Japaneee.    L.,  1873.    2nd  ed.,  1876.    4to,  21/- 

%  and  Lay.    Missionary  Tour  in  Japan,    L.  and  K.T.,  1839.    2  toIs,  p.  8to^  14/- 

maa,0.    Leading  Men  of  Japan,   Bost.,  1883.    12mo,  $2.00. 

i]aj,A.G.    A  Bundle  qf  Letters  from  Japan,    K.T.,  1886.    12mo,  t2.0(X 

sUmariest  Convention  if^  Japan,    Toldyo,  1878. 

„  y^  At  Osaka,    Yokohama,  1883. 

siUms  of  A,B.C.F,M,  in  Japan,    Boat,  1886.    16mo,  6  eta. 
M,  E.  8.    Japanese  Momes,    Bost,  1886.    2nd  ed.,  1887.    870,  $3.00. 
rdoek.    Religious  Tract  Society  in  Japan,    Glasgow,  1882. 
rray's  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Central  and  Horthem  Japan,    Bj  E.  M.  Satow 

and  Lieat.  A.  G.  S.  Hawes.    Yokohama,  1881.    2nd  ed.,  L.,  1884.    12mob 

21/- 
to,   0.   TOB.     PapieT'Sohmetterlinge  aW  Japan.     Leipzig,    1887.     Imp.    4tOy 

75  marks, 
ir,  J.    Missions  in  Japan,    Lu,  1887. 

ja,  Xn.  X.    Orandmammd's  Letters  from  Japan,    Bost,  1876.    16mo,  $1.00. 
a,  J.  J.    Japan,    L.  and  N.Y.,  1883.    2nd  ed.,  1884.     Kot.  8to,  25/- 
noldi,  Sir  S.  J.    Japan :  Its  History,  Traditions,  and  Aeligion,    L.,  Ist  and  2nd 

edfl.,  1880.    2  vols,  8vo,  28/- 
th,  Bp.  Geo.     Visit  to  Loo-choo,    L.,  1852.    12mo^  2/6. 
,     Ten  Weeks  in  Japan,    L.,  1861.    8to,  14/- 
dn,  S.    Japan  and  the  Japan  Mission  of  the  Chureh  Missionary  Society.    h»,  1880. 

8vo,  1/6. 
rpe,  ?.    History  of  Japan.    L.,  1885.    P.  Sto,  3/6. 
.9y,  I.  D.    China  and  Japan,  Residenoe  and  Tmr,  1877-78.    Cincinnati,  0.,  1879. 

12mo,  $1.50. 

/AVA. 

imeida,  W/B.    Life  in  Java     L.,  1864.    2  vols,  p.  870,  21/- 

ley,  J.  W.  B.    Java.    L.,  1861.    2  vols,  cr.  8yo,  21/- 

Kei,7.8.    History  of  Java.    L.,  1817.    2  vols.    2nd  ed.,  1830.    8ro, 

LABBAPOB.    See  Obsekland. 


lOYALTT  ISLAimS. 

BftttUaM    Story  of  the  Lifu  Mission.    L,,  1873.    P.  870,6/. 

XADAGABGAB. 

lsi  W.    History  of  Madagascar  •  •  Progress  of  the  Christian  Mission,    L«  1888. 

2  vols.   8vO)25/- 
,    TkrM  Visits  to  Madagascar,  1863*54.66.    L.,  1858.    6th  1,000, 1860.    8vo,  16/- 
,    Madagascar  Revisited,    L.>  1667.    6vo,  16/- 
,    The  Martyr  Church,    L.,  1869.    2nd  ed.,  1870.    P.  8vo,  8/6. 
,    Xrit  Sarah  S.    Madagascar  c  lU  Social  and  Religious  Progress.    L.,  1863. 

12mo,  8/6. 
Mliuui»  J.  J.,  and  Johns,  B.    Narrative  of  the  Persecutions  of  the  Christians  in 

Madapascar,    L.»  1640.    12mo,  6/- 
tU)  A.  W.    Madagascar :  Its  History  and  People.    L.,  1884.    P.  8vo,  10/6. 
dagascar  and  its  Martyrs,    Phila.  (Pres.  Bd.).    18mo,  60  cts. 
tlhewi,  T.  T.    Mne  Years'  Mission  Work  in  Madagascar,    L.,  1881, 
■It,  Ji  W»     Story  of  Madagascar,    Phlla.,  1873*     16mo,  $1.25. 
lleas,  J.    Ttoelte  Months  in  Madagascar,    L.  and  N.Y.,  1st  and  2nd  eds..  1875b 

P.  8vo,7/6.  ' 

Wi  Xiettt  S.  P,    Madagascar  and  the  Malagasy.    L.,  1866.    Roy,  8vo,  42/- 
n     Madaptooar  and  its  Former  Jkpenden^ies,    L.,1886«    8  to1%  8vo»  52/6, 
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ShftW,  0.  A.    Madagascar  and  France.    L.  «id  K.Y.,  1885.    P.  18mo,  M. 

n      Madagascar  of  Tontay,    L.,  1886.     18mo,  6d. 
ttlim,  J.    Madagascar  and  its  People,    L.,  1870. 

„     The  Great  African  Island.    L.,  1879.    8to,  12/- 
Ttn*  Tears'  of  Mission  Work  [in  M.]  in  eonneetian  with  the  Londom  Miiiimuurp 
Soeiety,  1870-80.    AntaiuuiariTO,  Madagascar,  1880. 


XAIAT  AXCEIPlLAaO. 

Siekmora,  A.  8.  Travels  in  the  Sast  Indian  Archipelofo,  L.,  1868.  8to,  31/« 
Oamaron,  J.  Our  Tropieal  Possessions  in  Maiayan  India,  L.,  1865.  8to,  16/* 
Orauftirdy  J.    Descriptive  Dictionary  of  the  JfMiitMi  Islands  and  At^jaceni  Countries* 

L.,  1856. 
8t.  John,  S.    The  Indian  Archipelago,    L.,  1853.    8  Tols,  p.  Stoi  81/- 
Wallaee,  A.  B.    Malay  Archipelago:  Narratire  of  Travel  in*  1854-68.    L.»  1869. 

a  Tolik    4th  ed.,  1880.    P.  Svo^  7/6. 


XAXaVXtAS  XSLAVM. 

Svmovliiii  y.,  at  Baigrai.     Bee  Marguises:  Hist,  geogr,  aMmrt.     Paris,   1831. 

2  vols. 
Wanan,  Xrs.  J.  8.    Morning  Star:  Jffistary  of  the  Children's  Missionary  Vessei,  amd 

the  Marquesan  and  Micronesian  Missicns,    Bost  (Am.  Tr.  Soc.}.    16iiiOt 

$1.00. 

XAB8EALL  AVD  6XUXBT  I8LAHD8 

Aigar,  C.    Die  Marshall  Inseln.  Mit  e.  Anhang.  Die  Gilbert  Inseln.    Leipcig,  1886. 
8to,  3  marks. 


MSZIOCU 

Baneroft,  E.  S.    Mexico,    San  Francisco,  1888-6.    6  toIs,  8to,  each  $4.50. 
„         Popular  History  of  the  Mexican  People,    San  Francisco,  1887. 
^Bandolier,  A.  F.    Mexico,    Bost,  1885.    4to,  C6.00. 
Bishop,  W.  H.     Old  Mexico  and  her  Lod  Provinces,    N.Y.,  1883.     2nd  ed.,  1887* 

12mo,  82.00. 
ConklinK,  A.  B.    Appleton*s  Guide  to  Mexico,  including  Guatemala,    N.Y.,  1884.   8id 

ed.,  1886.    12mo,  82.00. 
Gooeh,  Fanny  C.    Face  to  face  with  Meteieans,    N.T.,  1888. 
Haven,  0.     Our  Next-door  Neighbour :  Mexico,    N.Y.,  1876.    Cr.  8to,  $3.50. 
JanTier,  J.  A.    The  Mexican  Guide,    N.Y.,  1886.    2Dd  ed.^  1888.    8vo,  $2.00. 
Johnson,  H.  M.    About  Mexico,  Past  and  Present,    Phila.,  1887.     16mo,  |1.50. 
Ober,  F.  A.    Travels  in  Mexico,    Best,  1884.    8to,  $3.75. 
Bankin,  Miss  Melinda.   Twenty  Tears  among  the  Mexicans :  A  Narrative  of  Missionary 

Labour,    Cincinnati,  1875.    2nd  ed.,  St.  Louis,  1881.    12mo,  $1.25. 
Wilson,  B.  A.    Mexico  and  its  Religions.    N.Y.,  1855.    P.  8vo,  $1.75. 


MOBOCOO. 

Baanclerk,  Q.'^  A  Journey  to  Marocco  in  1826.    L.,  1828.    Boy.  8vo,  21/« 

Conring,  A.  von.   Marocco,  das  Land  und  die  Leute,  Berlin,  1880L  2nd  ed.,  1884.  8fiQ^ 

5  marks. 
Cowan,  G.  D.,  and  Johnston.  B.  L.  V.     Jkoorish  Lotos  Leaves :    Southern  Maroeca, 

L..  1883.    8vo,  10/G. 
De  Amicis,  E.    Morocco,    L.,  1879.    4to,  21/* 
Bodirkin;  T.    Journey  to  Marocco,    L.,  1866.    Boy,  8fO,  21/« 
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Hooker,  J.  B.,  tad  Ball,  J.      Tour  in  Morocco  and  the  Great  AtUu.      L.,  1878. 

8vo,  21/. 
Horowiti,  Y.  J.    MaroJtho,    Leipsig,  1887.    8yo,  4  xnarkfl. 

Xurray,  Xn .  B.    Sixteen  Tears  in  Morocco^  Spain,  etc,    L.,  1859.    2  toIb,  8to,  80/« 
Pernor,  A.     Winter  in  Moroeoo,    L.,  1878.    2iid  ed.,  1875.    P.  8vo,  S/6. 
Bohlft,  O.    Morocco,  and  Journeys  through  the  Oases  of  Draa  and  Taflet,    L.,  1874. 

8to,  12/-    (Orig.  Ger.  ed.,  Bremen,  1869.    4th  ed.,  1884.) 
WatiOB,  &  t.    il  VisU  to  Wazan,  the  Saered  CUy  of  Moroeoo.    L.,  188a    8tO|  10/6. 

VAYIOATOBS' Z8LANB8.    See  SAMOA. 


NSW  BBXTAIN. 

Powoll,  Wilfrid.    Wanderings  in  a  Wild  Country;  or,  Three  Tea/re  awieng  the  CannU 
haU  of  New  Britain.    L.,  1883.    8to,  18/- 

VEW  CALBBONIA. 

Lomiio,  0.     Voyajfc  h  pied  en  Nonvelle-  CaUdonie  et  description  det  Houvellee'MAridei, 
Paris,  1884.    8to,  !{  francs. 

HEW  OUINEA. 

Baltin,  Z.    Morgenrdthe  auf  New  Guinea  IMittheilungen  aus  dem  Lehen  d,  Miisianars 

J.  G,  Geissler'],    Kaiserswerth,  1878.    8^0, 1  mark  80  pfennige. 
Gbalmon,  J.    Pioneering  in  New  Guinea,     L.,  1887.    870,  16/- 
em,  W.  W.    Life  (in  the  South  Pacific  and  New  Guinea).     L.  and  N.T.,  1876. 

]6mo,  5/6. 
„    Jottings  from  the  Pacific.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1885.    P.  8vo,  5/- 
,.    Myths  and  Songs  from  the  South  Pacific.    L.,  1876.    P.  8to,  9/- 
evillomard,  7.  S.  H.     Cruise  ^*  to  New  Guinea.    L.,  1887.    2  toIb,  8to,  42/- 
Hagor,  C.    Kaiser  WUheMs  Land  QNew  Guinea')  und  den  Bismareh  Archipelago, 

Leipzig,  1886.    8vo,  2  marks. 
Undt,  7.  W.    Picturesque  New  Guinea.     L.,  1887.    4to,  42/- 
Lyno,  C.    New  Guinea.    L.,  1885.    2  toIs,  p.  870, 10/6. 
llaolkrlMio,  8.    Among  the  Cannibals  of  New  Guinea.     Mission  of  the  London  Miss. 

80c.    L..  1888.     8vo,  5/- 
Koroobj,  Capt.  J.    Discoveries  and  Surveys  in  New  Guinea  and  the  d* Entreeastcuss 

Islands.    L.,  1876.     870,  16/- 
Knrray,  A.  W.    Forty  Years*  3Iission-ivork  in  Polynesia  and  New  Guinea,  1835-75. 

L.  and  N.Y.,  1876.    P.  870,  7/6. 
Straehan,  J.    Mxplorations  and  Adventures  in  New  Guinea.    L.,  1888.     8to,  12/- 
Tregaaee,  L.    Aaventures  in  New  Guinea.    L.,  1876.    12mo,  6/- 


HEW  HEBBIBES  ANB  SANTA  CBUZ. 

BroBOhloj,  J.  L.     Cruise  of  II.M.S.  Curafoa  among  the  South  Sea  Islands,  in  1865. 

L.,  1873.    870,42/- 
OampboU,  V.  k.    A  Year  in  the  New  Hebrides.    L.,  1874.     P.  870,  5/- 
CootO,  W.     Wanderings  South  and  East.    L.,  1882.     870,  21/- 
Oill,  W.     Gems  from  the  Coral  Islands :  An  Account  of  Recent  Miesionary  Success  in 

the  New  Hebrides,  etc.    L.,  1866-56.    2  70I8.    9th  1,000,  1871.    1  vol. 

P.  870,  2/6.     Phila..  1856.    2  7ols,  12mo.    Vol  1.  $1.00  ;  7ol  2,  80  cents. 
Xaglis,  J.    Jn  the  New  Hebrides  (^Thirty-three  years*  Missionary  Worh).    L.,  1886. 

P.  870,  5/- 
WarfchaiH,  A.  S.     Cruise  of  the  Bosario  amongst  the  New  Hebrides  and  Santa  Crua 

Islands.    L.,  1873.     870,  16/- 
8to«lo,  B    The  New  Hebrides  and  Christian  ^fissions.    L.,  1880.     P.  870,  8/6. 

VOL.   I.  34 
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VZW  ZSALAHD. 

(See  also  Aubtralul) 

Barker,  lady.    Station  Life  in  New  Zealand,    L.,  1870.    Srd  ed.,  1883.    P.  8fo,  8/S. 
,.         n         Amusements  „  L.,  1873.    Srd  ed.,  1876.    12mo»  8/6. 

Bradihaw,  J.    New  Zealand  as  it  is,    L.,  1883.    8to,  12/6. 
Brown,  W.    New  Zealand  and  its  Aboriffinees.    L.,  1845.   P.  8to,  8/- 
BuUer.J.    Forty  Years  in  New  Zealand  *•  Ckristianization,    L.,  1878.    Syo,  10/6. 

.,     New  Zealand :  Past  and  Present.    L.,  1880.    P.  8vo,  3/6. 
Cowle,  Bp.  W.  0.     Onr  Last  Year  in  New  Zealand.    L.,  1888.    8vo,  7/e. 
Orey,  Qt,    Polynesian  Mythology  and  Ancient  Traditional  History  of  the  New  Zealand 

Race.    L.,  1865.    P.  8vo,  10/6. 
Eodder,  E.    Memories  of  New  Zealand  Life.    L.,  1862.    2nd  ed.,  1863.    12mo,  3/6. 
Maori  Mementoes:  Addresses  by  the  Natives  of  New  Zealand.    L.,  1867.    8to,  4/6. 
Marihall,  W.  B.    Two  Visits  to  New  Zealand.    Ti.,  1836.    13mo,  7/6. 
Vieholai,  J.  L.     Voyage  to  New  Zealand  (1814-15)  with  Her.  Samuel  Marsden.    L., 

1817.     2  vols,  8vo,  24/- 
ViohcUi,  J.  S.  Kerry.    Tlie  King  Country;  or.  Explorations  in  New  Zealand,    L.  and 

N.Y.,  l8t  and  2nd  cds.,  1884.    8vo,  21/- 
Polaek,  J.  8.    Manners  and  Customs  of  the  New  Zealanders,     L.,  1840.    2  toIs,  p. 

8vo,  16/- 
Bofden,  0.  W.    History  of  New  Zealand.    L.,  1883.    3  vols,  8vo,  50/- 
Shortland,  Ed.    Southern  Districts  of  New  Zealand  (1843-44).    L.,  1861.    P.  8vo,  10/6. 
„  Traditions  and  Superstitions  of  the  New  Zealanders,     L.,  1854.     2nd  ed., 

1857.     P.  8yo,  7/6. 
„  Maori  Jleligion  and  Mythology.    L.,  1882.    P.  8vo,  3/- 

Caylor,  B.    New  Zealand  and  its  Inhabitants,    X.«  1855.    2nd  ed.,  1870.    Svo,  25/- 

„      Past  and  Present  of  New  Zealand.    L.,  1868.    8vo,  10/6. 
Thomfon,  A.  8.    New  Zealand  *  *  Savage  and  CitUised,    L.,  1859.    2  7o]a,    2iid  ed^ 

1860.    P.  8vo,  24/- 
Trollope,  A.     Australia  and  New  Zealand,    L.,  1873.    2  vols.    2nd  ed.,  1876.    Or. 

8vo,  7/6. 
Tucker,  Kiii  Charlotte  (A.L.O.E.).     The  Southern  Cross  and  tlte  Southern  Crown; 

or.  The  Oofjfcl  in  New  Zealand.    L.,  n.  e.,  1858.    12mo,  3/6. 
White,  J.     The  Ancient  lliUory  if  the  Maori.    L.,  1887. 
Williams,  Bp.  W.     Christianity  among  the  New  Zealanders.    L.,  1867.    2nd  ed.,  1874. 

P.  8vo.  6/- 
Tate,  W.     An  Account  of  New  Zealand,  and  of  the  Formation  and  Progress  of  the 

Church  Missionary  Society^ s  Mission  in  tlte  Northern  Island,   L.,  1st  and 

2n(l  eds.,  1835. 
„    Letters  to,  from  Natives  of  New  Zealand  converted  to  Christianity,    L.,  1836. 

P.  870, 10/6. 

HICABAOUA.    See  Central  Ahebioa. 

HTTBIA.    See  Abyssinia  and  Egypt. 

PALESTINE.    See  Sybia. 


PABAOUAT. 

Burton,  B.  P.    Letters  from  the  Battlefields  of  Paraguay.    L.,  1870.    8vo,  18/- 
OharleToiz,  P.  F.  X.  de.     TJie  History  of  Paraguay  (and  oftlie  Jesuit  Missions  there), 

Eng.  trans.,  L.,  1769.    2  vols.    8vo,  8/- 
Demessay,  A.     Histoire  **  de  Paraguay ,  et  des  etahjissevient  des  Jisuite^.     Paris, 

1860-65.     2  vols  (unfinished),  8vo,  each  10  francs. 
Bobriihoffor,  M.    Account  of  the  Adipones,  an  Fquestrian  People  of  Paraguay.     L., 

1822.    3  vols,  8vo,  86/- 
WashTmm,  0.  A.    History  of  Paraguay,    Bost.,  1871.    2  vols,  8vo,  $7.60, 
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PATAGONIA. 

(Now  part  of  Ohili  and  of  the  Argentine  Bepablla) 

BeerbohH,  J.    Wandering*  in  Patagonia.    L.,  1878.    2nd  ed.,  1881.    P.  8to,  8/6. 

N.Y.,  1879. 
OotB,  T.    Adventures  in  Patagonia:  Miuicnary  Tour  of  Eofploration,    N.Y^  18801 

12mo,  $1.25. 
Deipard,  O.  P.    Hope  Deferred,  not  Lost ;  or,  Mtmone  to  Patagonia.    L.,  1853.    2nd 

ed.,  1854.    Fcap.  8to,  5/- 
Disde,  Lady  P.    Aerou  Patagonia,    L  and  NT.,  1880.    8to,  15/- 
eardiner,  A.  P.    Missionary  Work  in  Patagonia,    L.,  18C7.    Srd  ed.,  1874.   12mo,  2/« 
Oninnard,  A.    ITtree  Years*  Slavery  among  Patagonians.    L.,  1871.    P.  8to,  10/6. 
Xaiteriy  O.  0.    At  Some  toith  the  Patagonians.    L.,  1871.    8to,  16/- 

PSLEW  ISLANDS. 

Xaate,  O.    An  Aeeount  of  the  Peleto  Islands.    L.,  1788.    4to.    Supplement  Qaj  J.  F« 

Hockin),  L.,  1803.   4to. 
Samper,  C.    Die  Palau-inseln  im  Stillen  Ocean.    Leipzig,  1873.    8to,  2  thalera. 

PERSIA. 

Arnold,  A.    Through  Persia  by  Caravan,    L.,  1876.    2  vols,  8to,  28/- 

Atkinion,  J.  (Trans.).    Customs  and  Manners  of  the  Women  of  Persia,  and  their 

Domestio  Superstitions,    L.,  1832.    8vo,  5/- 
Badflrer,  0.  P.    Nestorians  and  their  Rituals,    L.,  1852.    2  toIs,  8to,  36/- 
Ballantine,  E.    Midnight  Marches  through  Persia,    Best,  1879.    8vo,  $2.50. 
Batiett,  J.    Pereia :  Travel  and  Residence,  1871-85.    L.  and  N.T.,  1886.    P.  Sto,  7/6. 
Be^jaadn,  BL  G.  W.    The  Story  of  Persia,    N.T.,  1887.    12mo,  $1.50. 

„         Persia  and  the  Persians.    Best.,  1887.    4to,  $4.00. 
^^T^iff  J.    Travels  in  Persia,  etc,    L.,  1686  (last  French  ed.  of  the  original,  Paris, 

1883.    2  vols,  12mo,  4  francs). 
Ct%MMj,  Z.  S.    History  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,    L.,  1854.    2  vols,  8vo,  28/*    2nd  ed., 

1  vol,  8vo,  7/6. 

Xaatwiek,  S.  B.    The  Journal  qf  a  Diplomatisfs  Three  Tears*  Residence  in  Persia, 

L.,  1864.    2  vols,  p.  8vo,  18/- 
„         The  €hdiMtan.    Hertford,  1860.    2nd  ed.,  1880.     P.  8vo,  10/6. 
TfilSg*  ▼•  P«    ^T^  ^f  ^^  Arabian  Nights.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1875.    2nd  ed.,  1880. 

P.  8vo,  10/6. 
Ooldimid,  P.  J.     Telegraph  and  Travel  (in  Persia),    L.,  1874.     8vo,  21/- 
Orant,  A.    The  Nestorians  ;  or,  the  Lost  Tribes.    Bost.  and  L.,  1841.    3rd  ed.,  1855. 

12mo,  3/- 
Lanrie,  T.    Dr,  A,  Chant  and  hie  MourUain  Nestorians,    Boet.,  1853.    4th  ed.,  1874. 

16mo,  $1.50. 
i,       Woman  and  her  Saviour  in  Persia,    Bost,  n.e.,  1877.    12mo,  $1.25. 
Layard,  Henry.    Early  Adventures  in  Persia,  Susiana,  and  Babylonia.    L.,  1888L 

2  vols,  cr.  8vo,  24/- 

Xaleola,  Sir  John.    History  of  Persia  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Time. 

L.,  1816.    2  vols,  30/- 
„         Sketches  of  Persia.    L.,  1827.    2  vols.    3rd  ed.,  1845.    1  vol,  p.  8vo,  3/6. 
Xarkham,  C.  B.    General  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Persia,    L.,  1874.    8vo,  21/- 
Onieley,  G.    Biographical  Notices  of  Persian  Poetry,    L.,  1846.    8vo,  16/- 
Perldnf,  J.    Residence  of  Eight  Tears  in  Persia  among  the  Nestorian  Christians. 

Andover,  1843.    8vo,  $4.50. 
I,      Missionary  Life  in  Persia :  Glimpses  of  a  Quarter  of  a  Century*s  Labour 

among  the  Nestorian  Christians.    Bost.,  1861.    2nd  ed.,  1868.    16mo. 

$1.00. 
^fnia,  Ea$ter%:  Jemmeys  (^  Pofsian  Boundasry  Commission^  1870*72.    L.,  1876. 

3  yoIb,  8vo^  i2t' 
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BftdluraM,  J.  W.  (tran&).    Ths  Meinevi  cf  Jeldlu^a-Din,    L.,  1881,  iqq.    8to,  21/« 
Shell,  Lady.    Glimpset  qf  Life  and  Manner*  in  Persia.    L.,  1856.    f*.  8to,  12/- 
Stack,  S.    Sia  Mantkt  in  Penia,    L.  and  N.Y.,  1882.    2  toIs,  cr.  8to,  24/- 
Yaiix,W.  S.W.    Persia.    N.Y.,  1878.    16mo,  76  cts. 
WatMA,  B.  Q.    Bist.  Persia  fr.  Beginning  of  Nineteenth  Century  to  1858.    L.,  1866. 

8to,  15/- 
WUafleld,  Z.  H.  (trans.).    The  Quartrains  of  Omar  Khayyam,    Penian  text  w.  Eng. 

trans.    L.,  1883.    8yo,  10/6. 
WUlf,  C.  J.     In  the  Land  itfthe  Lien  and  the  Sun  ;  or.  Modem  Perna,  1866—1881. 

L.,  1883.    8yo,  14/- 
„     Persia  as  it  is.    L.,  1886.    P.  8to,  8/6. 
Zimmern,  Helen.    £pie  of  Kings:  Stories  BetMfrom  Firdutk    L.,  1883.    Srd  ed., 

1886.    P.8yo,3/. 


PSBV. 

Adamf ,  W.  S.  B.    Land  qf  the  Incas,  and  City  of  the  Sun.    L.,  1883.    P.  8to,  3/« 
Cole,  O.  B.  F.    The  Peruvians  at  Home.    L.,  1884.    Cr.  8vo,  6/- 
Bnfleld,  A.  J.    Prospects  of  Peru.    L.,  1 881 .    P.  870,  2/6. 
MarkhaiB,  C.  B.    Travels  in  Peru  and  India.    L.,  1862.    8vo,  16/- 

„         Peru.    L.,  1880.     12mo,  3/6. 
Preaoott,  W.  H.    Conquest  of  Peru.   N.Y.,  1847.    3  volfl.    (Many  ede.)    N.e.    Phila. 

1882.    12mo,  ca.  $1.50. 
Smith,  Areh.    Peru  (Ten  Year^  Residence).    L.,  1839.    2  Tola.    P.  8to,  18/- 
Sqnier,  E.  O.    Peru.    N.Y.,  1877.    8vo,  $5.00. 
Tftchndi,  J.  J.  ▼©».    TraveU  in  Peru  {}.^^\2).    L.,  1847.    8to,  12/- 


PHUjppnrE  islahbs. 

Bowring.  J.     Vitit  to  the  PhUippine  Islands.    L.,  1859.    8yo,  18/- 

De  la  Gironidre,  P.    Twenty  Years  in  the  Philippines.    L.,  1854.    2nd  ed.,  1859. 

12mo,  1/. 
Jagor,  7.    Travels  in  the  Philippines.    L.,  1875.    8to,  16/- 

Semper,  C.    Die  Philippinen  una  ihre  Bewohner.    WUrzbiirg,  1869.    870, 1}  thaler. 
t,     Beisen  in  Archipel  der  Philippinen,    Leipzig,  1867-73.    8  Tola.    2Dd  part| 
Wiesbaden,  1879,  sqq. 


PITCAIBir  I8LANB. 

Barrow,  Sir  John.    Mutiny  *^*  of  the  Bounty.    L.,  1831.    N.e.,  L.,  1883.    8yo^6/-; 
18mo,  5/- 
„      John  (son).    A  Bescription  of  Pitcaim*s  Island.    L.  1845.    12mo. 
Beloher,  Ladv.    The  Mutineers  of  the  Bounty.    L.,  1870.    P.  8vo,  12/- 
Bligh,  W.    Karrative  of  the  Mutiny  on  Board  the  Bounty.     L.,  1790.    4to,  7/- 
Brodie,  W.     Pitcaim's  Island.    L.,  1860.    P.  8vo,  4/6. 
Xnrray,  T.  B.    Piteairn :  The  Island,  People,  and  the  Pastor.    L.,  1854.    6th  el 

1885.    P.  8vo,  3/- 
Shillibeer,  J.Z,    The  BritonU  Voyage  to  Pitoaim  Island.    L.,  1818.    Sro^  8/- 


P0LTHS8IA  (In  General). 

(See  also  nnder  Names  of  different  Islands  and  Gronps.) 

Angus,  C.  P.    Polynesia.    L.,  1867.    Fcap.  8vo,  4/- 

Bastian,  A.    Die  heilige  Sage  der  Polynesier,  Aosmogonie,  und  Theogonie.    Leipsigi 

1881.    8vo,  6  marks. 
BiBgham,  H.    Story  of  the  Morning  Star.    Boet,  1866.    Enlarged  ^d.,  1886.    )6mQk 

10  cts. 
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Bligli,  W.    A  Voyage  to  the  South  Sea,    L.,  1792.    4to,  12/- 

Buaeot,  A.    MUition  Life  in  the  Pacific,    L.,  1866.    ?.  8vo,  6/- 

Codrington,  B.  H.     The  Melanesian  Languages,    Oxford,  1885.    8vo,  18/- 

Cook,  Capt  Jamei.    Three  Voyages  Bifund  the  World,    (Manj  eds.,  e,g,f  L.,  1887,  igg, 

Illus.,  15  parts.) 
Cooper,  H.  8.     Coral  Lands.    L.,  1880.    2  vols.    2iid  ed.,  1882.    P.  8vo,  7/6. 
Cooto,  W.    The  Western  Pacific,    L.,  1888.    8vo,  2/6. 
Cnmming,  0.  F.  O.    A  Lady's  Cruise  in  a  French  Man-qf^War.    L.,  1881.    2to18, 

p.  870,  26/.    2nd  ed.,  1887. 
Bllii,  W.     Vindication  of  the  South  Sea.  Missions  from  «  •  •  Otto  von  Kotzelue, 

L.,  1831.    8vo,  8/6. 
«      Polynesian  Researches.    L.,  1829.    2  tgIb,  8vo,  28/-    3id  ed,  1853.    4  toIs, 

12mo,  14/- 
EnkiBO,  Capt.  J.  £.    Islands  qf  the  Western  Pacific.    L.,  1853.    8vo,  16/- 
Fonuuidor,  A.    An  Account   of  tlie  Polynesian  Race,    L.,  1878-80.    2  Tols,  87a 

vol  1,  7/6  ;  vol  2, 10/6. 
Francii,  B.    Isles  of  the  Pacific,    L.,  1882.    P.  8to,  2/6. 

„        Gems  from  the  Coral  Islands,    L.,  1855-56.    2  toIs.    9th  ed.,  1871.    1  toI, 

p.  8vo,  2/6. 
Gill,  W.    Myths  and  Songs  from  the  South  Pacific,    L.,  1876.    P.  8vo,  9/- 
Hatt<m,  J.    Missionary  Life  in  the  South  Seas.    L.,  1874.    2Dd  ed.,  1875.    P.  8yo,  7/6. 
Island  Mission :  History  of  the  Melanesian  Mission.    Jj,,  1869.    2nd  ed.,  1879.  12mo, 

2/6. 
Jimg,  K.  E.    Der   Weltteil    AtLstraXien^  Melanesienf  PcHynesien^  and  JUikronesien, 

Prag,  1883.    2  parts,  8to,  2  marks. 
Kotiebno,  0.  von,     Voyage  *  *  into  the  South  Sea,    L.,  1821.    3  vols,  8vo,  45/- 
Lanont,  £.  H.     Wild  Life  among  the  Pacific  Islanders.    L.,  1867.    8vo,  18/- 
Lang,  J.  D.     Origin  and  Migrations  of  the  Polynesian  Nation,    L.,  1834.    2nd  ed., 

1877.    Cr.  8vo,  10/6. 
Logan,  B.  W.    The  Work  of  Ood  in  Mineronesia,  1853-83.    Best.,  1884.    ]6mo,  6  cts. 
ICdnioke,  C.  E.    Die  SddseevSlker  und  das  Christenthum,     Prenzlao,  1844.     8vo, 

1^  thaler. 
,.         Die  Inseln  des  Stillen  Oceans,    Leipzig,  1875-6.    2  vols,  8vo,  21  marks. 
Xickelis,  E.  (R.C.)  Die  Vdlker  d.  Sudseeu.d,  Qesch.  d,  Prot. «.  Kathol.  Missionen  uiUer 

derselben.     MUnstcr,  1847.    8vo,  1  thaler,  15  groschen. 
Missionary  Anecdotes:  Islands  of  the  Pacific,    L.,  1869.     12mo,  2/6. 
Murray,  A.  W.    Missions  in  Western  Polynesia.     L.,  1862.    8vo,  10/6. 

„        Porty  Years'  Mission  Work  in  Polynesia  and  New  €htinea,    L.,  1876 « 

8vo,  7/6. 
Palmer,  Capt.  O.    Kidnapping  in  the  SotUh  Seas.    Edin.,  1871.    8vo,  10/6. 
Penny,  A.    Ten  Tears  in  Melanesia.    L.,  1887.    2nd  ed.,  1888.    P.,  8vo,  5/- 
Priteuffd,  O.    Missionary's  Reward :    Oospel  in  the  Pacific.    L.,  1844.    12mOb  4/* 

red.  1866,  2/6. 
„        W.  T.     Polynesian  Reminiscences.    L.,  1866.    8vo,  16/- 
BomiUy,  H.  H.     Western  Pacific  in  1879-80.    L.,  1882.     P.  8vo,  2/6. 
Bnaiell,  M.    Polynesia,    Edin.,  1842.    4th  cd.,  1853.    12mo,  3/- 
8t.  Johnston,  A.     Camping  among  Cannibals,    L.,  1883.     P.  870,  4/6. 
Thomas,  Julian.     Cannibals  and  Convicts  *  *  *  in  the   Western  Pacific,     L,,  1886. 

8vo,  10/6. 
Turner,  O.     Nineteen  Years*  Missionary  Life  in  Polynesia.    L.,  1860.    870, 12/- 
Tyler,  C.  M.    Tlie  Island  World  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.    San  Francisco,  1887. 
West,  T.     Ten  Years  in  South  Central  Polynesia,    L.,  1865.     870,  12/- 
Wheeler,  D.    Religious  Visit  to*  *  some  of  tJie  Islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  etc.    L., 

1839.    870. 
Whetham,  J.  W.  B.    Pearls  of  the  Pacific.    L.,  1876.    870,15/- 
Whitmee,  B.  J.    Polynesia,  Islands,  Races,  Missions,    L.  [1882].    8vo. 

„        The  Ethnology  of  the  Pacific.    L.  [1879].     (Victoria  Institute.)    870,  pp.  20. 
TXmkes,  C.     Voyage  round  the  World.    Phihk,  1849.    870,  $4.00. 
Williams,  J.    Missionary  Enterprise  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,    L.  and  N.Y.,  1887. 

66th  1,000.    L.,  1885.     Roy.  870,  2/6. 
Wilson,  William.    A  Missionary  Voyage  to  tlie  Southern  Pacific  Ocean  (1796-98)  in 

the  Duff,    L.,  1799. 
Wood,  C.  7.    TachHng  Cruise  in  the  South  Seas,    L.,  1876.    870,  7/6. 
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SAMOA  (or  Vavigaton*  Idandf ). 

Ohnreliwtrd,  W.  B.    My  Contulate  in  Samoa,    L.,  1887. 

„  Four  Tears  in  the  Navigators*  Isiands.    8to,  15/- 

£«adie,0.  A.    Missionary  Life  in  Samoa.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1845.    ISmo^S/Ob 
TuMT,  Q,    Samoa  a  Hundred  Years  Ago.    L.,  1884.    P.  8to,  9/- 

BAHDWIOH ISLAHSB.    See  Hawauak  ISLAKDflb 

8AHTA  OBUZ.    See  New  HsBBiDxa 

lAXTO  BOimraO.    Bee  Hattl 

8IAX. 

Baeen, O.B.    Siam.    K.Y.,  1873.    12mo»$.60. 

Book,  0.    Temples  and  £lephants  (  Upper  Siam  and  Laos').    L.,  1884.    Sto,  21/- 

doit,  Xiao  X.  t.    Siam,    N.T.nSSGJ.    12mo,  $1.75. 

Oolqnhoun,  A.  B.    Among  the  Shans,    L.,  1886.    8^0,  21/- 

Toudgo,  Xri.  F.  B.    Eastern  Side  ;  or^  Missionary  Life  in  Siam.    Phila.,  1871     ICmo, 

$1.50. 
Loonowenf ,  Xri.  A.  H.    English  Governess  at  the  Siamese  Court.    Phila.,  1870.    12mO| 

$1.60. 
Siam  and  Laos  as  seen  by  our  American  Missionaries.    Phila.  [18841.    12mo,  $1.85. 
Taylor,  Bayard.    Siam,    N.Y.,  1881  sq.  12mo,  $1.25. 
YinoentyT.  Land  o/the  White  Elepliant  QSiam).    1871-2.  K.Y.  and  L.,  1873.   8to,18/- 

80L0X0H  IBLAKDB. 

Chippy,  H.  B«     The  Solomon  Islands  and  their  Natives.    L.,  1887.    fioy.  8yo,  25/- 
„      Geological  and  Physical  Characteristics  qf  the  Solomon  Islands.    L.,  1887. 
Roj.  8vo,  10/6. 

SOCIETY  ISLAKBS  (EspeciaUy  Tahiti). 

Brauoy,  Lady.    Tahiti,    L.,  1882.    Sm.  4to,  21/- 

Dnby,  X.    Hist,  de  la  Destruction  des  Missions  Etang,  a  Talti  en  1844.    Paris,  1845. 
1011,  8.  8.     Travels  in  the  Sandwich  and  Society  Islands,    L.,  1856.     P.  8yo,  10/6. 
Hort,  Xrs.  T.    Hence  ;  or.  Life  in  Tahiti,    L.,  1866.    2  vols,  p.  8vo,  21/- 
Otaheitean  Islands,  liittory  of  the,    £din.,  1800.     12mo. 

Tahiti  receiving  the  Gospel,    Phila.,  1802.    12mo.    N.e.,  Am.  8.S.  U.,  ISmo,  70  cts. 
Tahiti  without  the  Gospel,    Phila.,  1833.    12mo.    N.e.,  Am.  S.S.  U.,  18mo,  70  cts. 
„        with  „  „      1834.    12mo.    K.e.,  Am.  S.S.  U.,  18mo,  70  cts. 

Tahiti  and  its  Misirionaries,    L.,  1846.    2nd  ed.,  1858.     12mo,  3/- 
Weginer,  H.      Gcschichte  der  Christliohen  Kirche  auf  detih  GesellsohqftoarchipsL 

Berlin,  1845.    Vol  1  (all  pub.)    8yo,  2  thalera. 
WUki,X.    Tahiti.    L.,  1844.    8vo,  1/6. 

BOITDAK  (THE).    See  EoTFT. 

SOUTH  AXEBIOA  (In  Oeneral> 

(See  also  separate  coontries.) 

Bishop,  V.  H.    Pampas  and  Andes :  A  Thousand  mUes^  toalh  acrou  South  Awioriest 

Bost,  1869.      8vo,  16mo,  $1.25. 
Brows,  C.  B.,  and  Lidstone,  W.    1600  Miles  on  the  Amazon^  ete.    L.,  1877.    870, 21^ 
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BtUfTMi,  Xn .  X.  ▼.    South  Sea  Sketches.    Boat,  1881.    12mo,  $1.50. 

Btnnm,  Oluurlei.     Voyage  of  a  Naturalitt  round  the  World.    L.,  1845ii    P.  8ttH  8/6 

(later  eds^. 
Bingmmn,  B.  8.     Ten  Teart  in  South  Amerioa.    L.,  1877.    8to,  4/« 
eallmgA,  A.    South  Amerioa.    L.,  1880.    8yo,  14/- 
Enmboldt,  A.    TraveU  in  *  ^  America.   L.,  1833.    8  Tols,  p.  8to,  16/-  (nmneroiu 

edi). 
XBigM,  S.  7.     Cruise  of  the  Falcon  to  South  America.    L.»  1883.    2  Tols,  cr.  8to,  24/- 
Xarooy,  P.    Journey  across  South  America.    N.Y.,1874.    2Tol8,2nded.,1876.    Boy. 

4to,  $15.00. 
Xathewf,  E.  B.     Up  the  Amazon,  etc.    L.,  1879.    8vo,  18/« 
Xyvn,  H.  X.  and  P.  Y.  V.    Life  and  Nature  under  the  tropics  of  SA.    K.T.,  1871. 

12mo,  $2.00. 
Ortoii,J.    The  Andes  and  the  Amazon.    N.T.,  1870.    Srd  ed.,  1876.    8yo,  $8.00. 
Taylor,  W.    Our  South  American  Cousins.    K.Y.,  1878.    12mo,  $1.00. 

8UXATBA. 

^^TmAmn^  W.    The  Elstory  qf  the  Island  qf  Sumatra.    L.,  1783.    8rd  ed.,  1811.    4to» 

81/6. 
Warnaok,  0,    Jffaeht  und  Morgen  auf  Sumatra.    Barmen,  1872.    2nd  ed.»  1878.    8to^ 

1  mark. 


8TBIA  (and  PALS8Tin). 

Baadektr  [by  Socin].    Palestine  and  Syria.    L.,  1876.    16mo,  20/- 

Bartlett,  8.  0.    From  Egypt  to  Palestine.    N.Y.,  1879.    870,  |3.&0. 

Bird,  B.     Bible  Work  in  Bible  Lands;  or.  Events  in  the  History  tf  the  Syrian 

Mistion.     Phila.,  1872.     12mo,  $1.50. 
Boret,  7.    Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Phoenicia.    N.Y.,  1883.    12mo,  $2.50. 
Bnrekhardt,  J.  L    Travels  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land.    L.,  1822.    4to,  48/- 
Burton,  Isabel.    Inner  Life  of  Syrian  Palestine,  and  the  Holy  Land.  L.,  1875.   2  toIb, 

870.    3rd  ed.,  1884.    1  vol,  p.  8vo,  6/- 

yria.    L., 


Barton,  B.  7.,  and  Drake.     Unexplored  Syria.    L.,  1872.    2  toIb,  8vo,  32/- 
Ohnrebill,  C.  H.    Mount  Lebanon :  Ten  Years*  Residence,  from  1842  to  1852.    L.,  1853. 
3  vols.    2nd  ed.,  1862.    4  vols,  8vo,  25/- 
„  (Embracing,  as  vol  4,  The  Bruzes  and  Maronites  under  the  Turkish  rule, 

from  1840  to  1800.    L.,  1862.    8vo,  10/-) 
Ooidor,  8.  B.    Tsnt  Work  in  Palestine.    L.,  1878.    2  vols.    2nd  ed.,  1885.    P.  8vo,  6/« 
„      Heth  and  3foab :  Explorations  in  Syria  in  1881-82.    L.,  1888.    P.  8vo.    2nd 
ed..  1885,  6/. 
Bixon,  W.  H.    The  Holy  Land.    L.,  1865.    2  vols.    3rd  ed.,  1867.    P.  8vo,  10/6. 
Xwald,  7.  C.    Missionary  Labours  in  Jerusalem,  1842-44.    L.,  1845.    12mO|  4/6. 
7arley,  J.  L.    Two  Years*  Travel  in  Syria.    L.,  1858.    P.  8vo,  12/. 

„      The  Massacres  in  Syria,    L.,  1861.    P.  8vo,  5/- 
nold,E.X.    Among  the  Holy  Hills.    N.Y.,  1884.     l2mo,  $1.50. 
Gaffe,  W.  L.    Palestine.    L.,  1887.    8vo,  7/6. 

Ot&ie,  C.    The  Holy  Land  and  the  BiUe.    L.,  1887.    2  vols,  8vo,  24/- 
Hechler,  W.K.    The  Jerusalem  Bishopric.    L.,  1883.    P.  8vo,  10/6. 
JoMup,  H.  H.    Women  of  the  Arabs.    N.Y.,  1873.    12mo,  $2.00.    L.,  1874.    P.  8vo,  10/- 
„      Syrian  Home  Life.    N.Y.,  1874.    12mo,  $1.50. 
„      The  Mohammedan  Missionary  Problem,    N.Y.,  1879.    16mo,  76  cents. 
Jofwott^  W.     Christian  Researches  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land  in  furtherance  of  the 
objects  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.    L.  and  Bost.,  1826.     8vo,  10/- 
lynck,  Com.  W.  7.     Narrative   of  the  U,  S   Exploring   Expedition  to  the  River 

Jordanandthe  Bead  Sea,  Phila.,  1849.  9th  cd.,  1853.  12mo,  $1.00. 
Xerrill,  L.    East  of  the  Jordan,    N.Y.,  1881.     2nd  ed.,  1883.    8vo,  $2.50. 
MurrayU  [J.  L.  Porter*s]  Handbook  for  Syria  and  Palestine.    L.,  1858.    2  Tola.    8rd 

ed.,  1875.    1  vol,  or.  8vo,  20/- 
Xdl,  J.    Palestine  Explored,    L.  and  N.Y.,  1882.    P.  8vo,  6/- 
OlipluuityL.    The  Land  of  QUead.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1881.    8vo,  21/- 
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&  m    Jkmrt  ^tMd  MjmtUM.    I^  LiTI.    1  wujl  ^Hq.  2^-    Xi:    I  ^ 
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number  of  its  adherents,  40;  its 
founders  ;  origin  and  date  of  its  rise 
obscure  ;  its  (Uvisions,  41  ;  its  priest- 
hood, 42,  46 ;  atheistic  in  its  tenets, 
42 ;  its  teachings,  43  ;  compared 
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7ames,  Bev.  Prancis  H.  Mission  work 
in  China,  227—229. 
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81 ;  French  priests  mistrusted  there, 
82,  Stout, 
Missionary  Progress  in,  OUman^  158. 
Opposition  to  the  Gospel  in  ;  the  country 

opened,  234,  George  Williams, 
Opening  of,  to  Missionaries ;  the  first 
Missionaries  in  ;  success  of  the  work 
in ;  influence  of  the  press  in  favoar  of 
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Christianity  in,  239  ;  numerous  hear- 
ers of  the  Qospel ;  first  converts  in, 
240  ;  Missionary  Conference  in  Osa- 
ka; vigour  in  the  native  Churches, 
241,  Warren, 
Vigour  of  the  Church  in,  243 ;  Western 
infidel  influence  on ;  spirit  of  the  con- 
verts in  ;  work  remaining  to  be  done 
in,  244,  Oulick, 
Influence  of,  as  a  nation ;  its  advantage 
for  Missions,  245 ;  Christianity  on 
trial  in ;  natives  not  prejudiced  ;  Ro- 
manising the  language  of,  246 ;  a 
united  Church  in ;  union  in  the  Mis- 
sions to ;  a  self-supporting  spirit  in 
native  Churches,  247;  conversion  of  a 
brewer  in,  248,  Oring, 
Jesuits  in,  250  ;   demand  for  a  lady 

teacher  in,  253,  Gordon, 
In  a  critical  condition,  Shaw,  254. 
Missions  in  :  a  study  of  Missionary  po- 
lity, 255 — 260;  opening  of  the  country, 
255;  work  of  the  pioneers;  number 
of  Societies  working  in,  256;   more 
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a  native  ministry,  258,  Knox, 
Position    of    women  in ;   a  Japanese 
empress;  Japanese  women  and  litera- 
toie,  402  ;  education  of  women  in ; 
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403 ;  America's  work  in ;  proportion  of 
female  converts^  404,  Warren. 
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Mrs,  Blackstone,  415. 

Japanese,  openness  of  the,  246  ;  character 
of  the,  249,  Gring, 

Japanese  brewer  converted,  Gring ,  248. 

eonvert,  story  of  a,  6. 

—  empress,  a,  402. 

language  being  Romanised,  Gring, 

246. 
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246. 

students  impressed  by  the  Gospel, 

Gordon,  251. 

woman  and  her  Bible,  a,    Guliok, 

248. 

women  and  literature,  Warren,  402. 

Jatis,  the,  or  Jain  priesthooid,  42,  46. 

Java,  increase  of  Christians  in,  22. 
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,  and  a  new  departure  in  Missionary 
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sions. 

schemes    to   be    checked,   Suiher^ 

land,  145. 

Jesuits   as  Medical   Missionaries,  Mae» 
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In  Japan,  Gordon,  250. 
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218. 
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217. 
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mese war,  Murdoch,  219. 
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Wardlaw  Thompson,  448. 
Qualifications  of  a ;  the  strain  on  a, 

280,  Drummond. 
Qualifications  of  a,  Kamey^  408. 
Viisionary  Conferences,  origin  of,  3. 
Abroad,  and  at  Liyerpool  and  Mildmaj, 

S. 

ooATerts.    See  Convertf . 

liistory,  three  epochs  in,  Sokaff,  463. 

idea,  its  development  and  results, 

Sutherland,  141. 
interest,   four    considerations    for 

stirring,  Cole,  312. 

metlu^,  advance  in,  Swaneon,  398. 

crganisatio&s,  the  number  of,  162. 

—  spirit,  growth  of  the,  Huwter,  15. 
— ^  growth  of  the,  in  fifty  years, 

108. 

women.    See  Women. 

workers,     number     furnished     by 

Christendom  and  heathendom  re- 
spectively, Pierton^  180. 

— i— seal,  greater  a  hundred  yeaxs  ago 
than  now,  Oeorge  Smith,  153. 

Missionary's  experience,  a,  Chiinnets,  273. 

wife,    influence    of    a,    Wardlaw 

Thompson,  409. 

]IitcheU,SeT.  J.  Murray,  LL.D.  P^rsiism, 

60  ;  Roman    Catholic    Missions   in 

India,  86. 
Modem  Christian  movementi  among  the 

Jews,  Dunlop,  365. 
Missions,  the  task  of,  Judion  Smith, 

222. 
School  of  Mohammedaniim,  a,  Sell, 

28. 
Mohammed,  his  life  and  crimes,  Bruce, 

18. 
Mohammedan  bigotry,  losing  its  force,  31. 
converts  as  native  pastors  in  India, 

Wade,  196. 

to  Christianity,  Schreiber,  22. 


eonqnests,  Post,  323. 

—  destmction  of  wealth ;  discourage- 
ment of  agriculture,  27  ;  discourage- 
ment of  commerce,  28,  Post, 

ftinersl,  a,  25. 

girls,  marriage  of.  Post,  24. 

—  religion,  originated  by  the  Arabic 
race.  Post,  321. 

schools,  astonishing  growth  of,  21. 

....  snperstition  and  persecution  of 
Christians,  Bruce,  314. 

tomb,  a,  410. 

women,  condition    of,  Bruce,     18  ; 

Post,  23  ;  Olenny,  29. 

Mohammedanism,  increase  of,  Hunter, 
15 ;  Schreiher,  21. 
Influence  of,  on  the  nature  of  Moham- 
medans, 17  ;  the  founder  of  ;  influence 
on  women,  18  {see  also  Mohammedan 
Women) ;  ignorance  of  Mohammedans, 
19,  Bruce, 


Mohammedanism,  Increase  of,  in  Dutch 
possession",  21 ;  danger  of  the  growth 
of,  to  Dutch  Government,  22, 
Schreiber. 
Social  influence  of,  23  ;  influence  on 
nations,  25  ;  political  influence  of, 
26.  Post, 
Tends     to     depopulation.   Post,   26 ; 

Glenny,  30. 
Kise  of  a  modem  school  of.  Sell,  28. 
In  North  Africa,  Olenny,  29. 
Conquered  by  Hinduism,  EUinwood,  65. 
Conflict  between  it  and  Christianity, 

Post,  320. 
Bulgaria  a  bulwark  against,  Belden,  327. 
Sprung  from  dead  Churches,  Jenkins, 
434. 
Mongolia  and  Corea,  Mission  work  in, 

Shaw,  254. 
Monier-WiUiams,  Sir  Monier,  K.C.IJI., 
etc.  Paper  on  Buddhism,  33;  res- 
ponsibility of  Britain  to  her  Bastem 
possessions,  72. 
Moravian  Brethren  first  in  the  African 
Mission-field,  Afaekeneic,  303. 

Chnrch   arose  out   of    the   Pietist 

movement,  Lindsay,  99. 
^— —  blessed  by  Missionary  work,  La 
Trobe,  109. 

Mission   to     North   America,   345  ; 

Greenland,    Labrador,   and   Alaska, 
346,  La  Trobe, 

Missions  in  North  kmenoA,  Beard, 

348, 

to  the  Jews,  Fleming,  362. 


Morris,  Mr.  Henry.  The  doors  opened  to 
Missions,  159. 

Morrison,  Dr.  His  labours  in  China, 
Judson  Smith,  223. 

Mothers  (African),  their  affectionate 
superstition,  Wakefield,  282. 

Monkden  city  (China),  Missionary  work 
in,  Boxs,  230. 

Mnrdock,  J.  K.,  D.D.  Speech  on  moving 
a  resolution  relating  to  a  memorial  to 
the  King  of  the  Belgians  on  the  drink 
trafiic  in  the  Congo  Free  State^  478. 

Hanak,  the  founder  of  Sikhism,  55. 

National  Chnrch  in  India»  a,  W.  J,  B. 
Taylor,  2U, 

strife  for  Africa,  Charters,  281. 

Hative  agency  in  India,  evangelisation 
by,  Karney,  408. 

Chnrch  in  China,  contemplated  es- 
tablishment of  a,  Swanson,  230. 

Churches     and     creeds,    Wa^rdlaw 

Thompson,  446. 

in  Japan,  self-supporting  spirit 

in  the,  Oring,  247. 

independent  Chnrches  to  be  encour- 
aged, Wade,  197  ;  W.  J.  B.  Taylor, 
211. 

New  England,  the  Pilgrim  Fathen  in. 
Beard,  347.        
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Vew  Oninet,  inaagnration  dt  a  Mission 
in;  reBolts  in  spite  of  difficnlties, 
837,  Macfarlane. 

Vew  Jewish  ICission,  a,  BlaeJtHone,  876. 

Vew  Zealand,  C.M.S.  Mission  to,  Stmartt 
330. 

Veyoor,  the  hospital  at,  Lowe^  391. 

Vifer  Mission,  the,  AUan^  265. 
Sabbath  obeervance  in  Bonnj,  Orovo* 
ther,  272. 

Vigor  region,  the,  its  great  extent,  Ouin- 
nesif  270. 

Kirrana,  final  state  of  the  Jains,  42. 

Voble,  Bey.  F.  A.,  D.D.  On  interest  in 
Foreign  Missions  and  what  it  does 
for  the  Chnrch,  101. 

,  Bobert,  school  founded  bj,  218. 

Von-Christian  eiyilisation  a  failnre,  148. 

Von-Missionary  Chnrehes  not  Christian, 
Jenlins,  434. 

Vorth  Africa.   /S^  Africa. 

Vorth  America.  iSp^  America. 

Vorth  American  Indians,  work  amoDgst 
the  Hjdahs  and  the  Blackf eet  tribes, 
842;  poverty  of  the;  commnnion 
feasts  with  the,  343  ;  a  risit  to  Win- 
nipeg ;  encouraging  results,  344, 
Wigram, 
Missions  on  the  Bed  Biver;  how  to 

deal  with  them,  345,  La  Trohe, 
John     Eliot*8     labours     among    the, 
847;  miseries  occasioned  by  wars; 
David    Brainerd*s  work;    Moravian 
Missions  ;  Mlssionn  of  the  American 
Board,    348 ;    Missions    abandoned ; 
wrongs  to  Indians  by  whites,  349 ; 
progress  of  civilisation ;  work  of  edu- 
cation ;  hopeful  signs,  360,  Beard, 
Seen  at  Omaha;  a  converted  g^nt; 
two  lady  pioneer  Missionaries,  351, 
Welch, 
Mortality  amongst,  on  account  of  neglect 
of   physical  conditions  by  Mission- 
aries, MacalUter,  380. 

Vorthbrook,  the  Bight  Eon.  the  Earl  of. 
Besolution  of  sympathy  on  the  death 
of  the  German  Emperor,  187  ;  India, 
Northern  and  Central,  as  a  Mission- 
field,  189—192. 

Vjassa  Missions,  establishment  of,  Brum^ 
mo7ui,  279. 
Origin    of  ;    Missions    now    existing, 
288 ;  attacks  by  slave  traders,   289, 
Heth^rwick, 

Omaha,  Indians  seen  at,  Welchf  351. 

Oneness  of  Missionaries,  Ellinwood^  459. 

—  of  Protestants,  Sutherland^  460. 
Open  doors,  Morris,  159. 

Opium,  evils  of.  Hud  ton  Taylor,  175. 
Government  production  of,  Wliitehead, 
130. 
Opium  smoker,  conversion  of  a,  227. 

—  smokers,  number  of,  Hudson  Taylor ^ 
131. 


Opiun    moken  in  China,  number   of^ 
Hudson  Taylor,  175. 

smoking  a  curse,  Whitehead,  128. 

— —  extont  of,  in  China,  Bailer,  132. 
,  its  effects  on  the  constitiition, 
Gauld,  136. 

trade,  the,  Whitehead,  128. 

with  China,  resolution  condemn- 


ing the,  Hudson  Taylor,  471. 
Testimony  of  competent  witnesees  to  the 
evils  of  the  ;  England  respcmaible  for 
the,  472;    immorality  of  the;  the 
ne^  of  revenue  no   excnse,   478; 
Hudson  Taylor, 
Oplnm  traffic,  condemned  bj  aU  IGssion- 
aries,  Whitehead,  129. 
An  Indian  question,  180;  prohibition 
impossible,  131,  Out;  (reply  to  Dr. 
Oust,  133). 
Evils  inflicted  by  the,  Hmdtam  Taylor^ 

131. 
Agitations  against  the,  Tsamer^  182. 
Dr.  Oust  on  the  wrong  side  in  regard  to 

the,  Broomhall,  133. 
Indian  Missionariea'  memorial  against^ 

Fordyce,  183. 
England  responsible,  Fordyee ;  Blaek- 

stone,  134. 
Chinese  officials  ready  to  help  to  put 

down  the  curse,  Blaehgtone,  134. 
Its  suppression  a  question  tor  British 

legislation,  Ceil.  WiUiams,  135. 
Multitudes  in  China  sultering  from  the 

evil,  Oauld,  136. 
Plea  for  its  suppression,  Mdbhs,  137. 
Apathy  of  Christians  in  regard  to  the, 
Maxwell,  475. 
Orden,  Bev.  E.  Van.  Abolition  of  slavery 
in    Brazil,    356 ;   Mission-work    in 
Brazil,  357. 
Origin  of  Missionary  Conferences,  S. 

of  the  Paris  Missionary  Society,  9. 

Osaka  (Japan),  public  opinion  in  favour 
of  Christianity,  240 ;  Missionary  Con- 
ference at ;   Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  in,  242,  Warren, 
Vigour  of  the  Church  in,  Oulieh,  243. 
Pacific  Islands,  American  Mission  in  the ; 
success  of  the  Gospel  in  the^  388^  839, 
Oilman. 
Pardon,  story  of  a,  429. 
Parents'  objections  to  giving  their  child- 
ren for  Missionary  work.  Charters, 
283. 
Parker,  Bishop  Henry,  death  of,  278. 
Paris  Missionary  Society,  origin  odE,9. 
Its  special  field,  Appia,  301. 
Speech  on  behalf  of  the,  at  Valedictory 
meetiug;     position     of    the,    46^ 
Boegner, 
Parish,  the   power   of  women   in  the, 

Langfora,  406. 
P&rslisin,  its  rise,  influence^  and  progress, 
61 ;  its  moral  character,  62 ;  ejects 
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of  woTBhip ;  views  of  sin,  63 ;  views 
of  atonement  and  holiness,  G4; 
fatare  of;  effect  of  the  Gospel  on, 
65,  Murray  Mitchell, 

Firsimony,  the  sin  of,  in  legaid  to  Mis« 
sionn,  MaeVteary  105. 

Parswanath,  founder  of  the  Jain  religion, 
41. 

Faton,  Captain  John,  story  of,  429. 

Pavl*s  order  first  to  Jews;  order  reversed, 
and  why,  Wilkintoiit  371. 

Penteeoit,  a  parallel  to,  Amutrong^  217. 

Perey,  Bar.  George.  His  sentiments  on 
the  opium  traflic,  472. 

Psnaemtion  of  Boman  Catholics  in  Japan, 
Stout,  81. 

Persia,  the  birthplace  of  Pdrsiism,  61. 
And  Arabia,  Missions  in,  313. 

Parsian  history,  a,  20. 

Xisiion-fleld,  extent  of,  Bruee,  20. 

Personal  ssrviee,  call  tc^  Wehh'Peploe,\2Z, 

Personality,  an  Engli8hman*8  sense  of, 
not  so  keen  as  it  was,  Edmondif  170. 

Phillips,  Wendell,  and  slavery,  486. 

Phraaer,  Bev.  Dr.    His  impressions  of* 
Missionary  work  in  India,  200. 

Pietnret  of  Medical  Mission  Worl^  PoH^ 
382. 

Pienon,  Bev.  Arthur  T.,  D.D.  Seconds 
resolution  of  sympathy  on  the  death 
of  the  German  Emperor,  Frederick, 
92 ;  a  general  survey  of  Modem 
Missions,  179—186;  moves  that  a 
message  of  sympathy  be  telc;?raphed 
to  the  bereaved  German  Empress, 
188 ;  the  progress  of  Missions,  486  ; 
lessons  of  the  Conferences  487. 

Pietist  movement  in  Germany,  the,  99. 

Pilgrim  Fathers  in  New  England,  the^ 
Beard,  847. 

Pilgrims  to  Meeea.    See  Mecca  Pilgrims.' 

the  Plymouth  Bock,  250. 

Pita,  Mr.  Alfired  B.  The  South  American 
Mission,  352—356. 

Playing  at  Missions,  Haegert,  156. 

Pl]rmouth  Bock  Pilgrims,  the,  250. 

Polygamy  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the 
Gosjpel  in  South  Africa,  Zones,  179. 

Population,  Mohammedan  influence  on, 
Post,  26  ;  Olcnny,  30. 

— —  The  Christian,  a  hundred  years  ago 
and  now,  152. 

BBrtugueie  influence  in  Central  Africa, 
J/etherwick,  288. 

Post,  Bev.  G.  E.,  M.D.  Mohammedanism  ; 
its  social  influence,  23  ;  its  political 
influence,  26  ;  Roman  Catholic  Mis- 
sions in  Papal  and  Mohammedan 
lands,  82  ;  conflict  between  Islam  and 
Christianity,  820 ;  Syria  in  its  rela- 
tions to  Central  Asia  and  Central 
Africa,  820—324 ;  pictures  of  Medical 
Mission  work,  382—388 ;  on  the 
licensing  of  sin  in  Indla^  485. 


Poverty  in  Basntoland,  the,  300. 
Practical  character  of  the  Conference, 

Aberdeen,  164. 
Prayer,  united  and  universal,  •/bAat&Ni,  11. 
eft  a  heathen  kin^,  a,  264. 
A  new  spirit  of,  W,  M,  Taylor,  430. 
Prayer  meetings  in  Canada  for  Missions^ 

Mrs,  Blackitone,  416. 
Prayer  XTnion  for  Africa,  a.  Stock,  278. 
Preparing  the  way  of  the  Lord,  Brueo^ 

312. 
Presbyterian  Synod  in  Brazil,  352. 
President  of  the  Conferenoe.  See  Aber- 
deen. 
Press  in  Japan,  the,  its  influence  in  favour 

of  Christianity,  Warren,  239. 
in  England,  faults  of  the,  Mlintoood, 

457. 
Pringle,  Dr.  Bobert    On  testing  religion 

by  its  fruits,  66. 
Progress  of  Missions,  illustrated,  CHlmanf 

157. 
the  limes  on  the,  Blaekiooed^ 

469. 
Protestants,  the  number  of,  Pierson,  180. 
Psalm  cxiz.,   its    application   to  India, 

Edmonds,  169. 
Pulpit  neglects  Missions,  Campbell,  140. 
Qualifications  of  a  Missionary,  Drummond, 

280;  ATarwfy,  408. 
required   for  Medical   Missionaries, 

Macallster,  381. 
for  Women's  Missionary  work,  Mrs, 

Edge,  414. 
Queen  Victoria,  teleprram  in  reply  to  vote 

of  sympathy,  203. 
Baditock,  At.  Hon.  Lord.    On  the  right 

attitude  to  be  observed  in  discussing 

the  Missions  of  the  Roman  Catholic 

Church,  73;  indicates  the  scope  of 

the  discussion,  80 ;    exhortation  to 

pray  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Mis« 

sionarics,  90. 
Bajputana,  results   of  Mission  work  in 

Traill,  197. 
Baleigh,  Sir  Walter.   His  contribution  for 

Missionary  work,  150. 
Bappard,  Bev.  C.  H.    Speech  at  the  Vale- 
dictory meeting  on  behalf  of  the  Con* 

tinental  delegates,  461. 
Bationalistic  reaction  from  Brahmanism, 

EUinwood,  61. 
Bawlings,  Edward,  Eiq.  Missions  in  the 

"  Dark  Continent,"  274. 
Beaction  of  Foreign  Missionary  effort  on 

the   Church  at  home,    Wilson,    93 ; 

Aiken,  97\Ldndsay,  100  ;  Noble,  102  ; 

Mao  Vicar,  104  ;   Taylor,  105  :  Iletih 

lett,  107 ;  La  Trobe,  109. 
Beception  of  Delegates,  1. 
Bed      Indians.    See     Forth     American 

Indians. 
Bed  Biver  Settlement,  Missions  in  the, 

Wigram^UZi  La  Trobe,  Ub. 
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Beligiont  of  Sonth  African  tribes,  Mete* 

kenzie^  305. 
Beligioui    enterpriie    like   commercial, 

Post,  324. 
Saligioui  Traet  Soeiety,  the  work  of  the, 
Canon  Fleming ,  444  ;  the  value  of  its 
work,  Wardlaw  T1iomp»on,  449. 
BoiponBibility  of  Oreat  Britain  in  regard 
to  her  Eastern  possessions,  Monier- 
XVaiiams,  72. 
BattoratioB   of  the  Jews,  the  time  of, 

unknown,  Meyer,  374. 
BaTival  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the, 

Sutherland,  142. 
Biohard,   Mr.,  in   Chce-foo  and   Ching- 

chow-foo,  228. 
Biohard,  the  late  Henry,  M.P.    Bemarks 
in  the  House  of  Ck)mmons  against  the 
opium  trade,  473. 
Biddle,  a,  on  the  worth  of  women  in  the 

Mission-field,  Karney,  408. 
Bight  views  of  life,  Webb-Peploe,  426. 
Bikah  Dev,  a  Jain  saint,  Skoolbred,  41. 
Bobert  Noble  Sehool,  the,  213. 
Boman  Catholic  Missions,  their  extent ; 
exhibit  unity  and  comprehensiveness 
of  plan,  74 ;  aggressive  and  persistent ; 
methods  coercive;   under  ecclesias- 
tical  despotism,   75;    supported  by 
unlawful  methods  ;  worst  feature,  the 
suppression  of  the  Bible,  76 ;  influence 
of  their  leading   characteristics,  77, 
Mae  Vicar, 
Grounds  for  suspicion,  78  ;  their  failure 

and  its  causes,  79,  Dean  Vahl, 
Zeal  of  their  Missionaries  to  be  admired, 

Vahl,  78  ;  Mvrray  Mitchell,  87. 
In  Japan,  Stotit,  81 ;  Gordon,  250; 
in  Syria,  Poit,  84;  in  Singapore, 
Cooh,  84  ;  in  Cbina,  Clarke ;  in 
Bengal,  //.  Williams,  85  ;  in 
Western  and  Southern  India,  Murray 
Mitchell,  87. 
Their    methods    not     honest.     Count 

Stirum,  88. 
Imitate  Protestant  Missions,  Jenkins, 

88. 
Their  school  books ;  not  much  worth 

imitating,  89,  Hesse, 
Progress  in  India  compared  with  that 
of   Protestant    Missions,    Summers, 
192. 
Not  so   effective  because  Missionaries 
are   celibates,    Wardlaw  Thompson, 
409. 
Boman  Catholic  Missions  in  the  East, 
their     methods    and    activity,    83, 
88  ;  effect  of  Protestant  Missions  on, 
83  ;    educational  in  character,  83,  88, 
Post, 
Boman  Catholics  honest  in  their  views, 
SummerhcU,  90. 
Persecution  of,  in  Japan,  81 ;  increase 
of ;  their  bigotry,  82,  Stout. 


Bo&anism  is  truth  OTerlaid  with  enor, 
Mao  Vicar,  77. 
In  Western  and  Southern  India,  Murray 

Mitchell,  87. 
Deadness  of,  in  India,  Summers,  193. 

Borne,  the  site  of  the  first  hospital,  882. 
Work  among  Jews  in,  Touny,  876. 

Boss,  Bev.  John.    Mission  work  in  Man- 
churia, 235—238. 
Testimony  to  his  work  in  Corea,  Shaw, 
254. 

Bum,  the  quality  of,  sold  in  Africa,  126. 

Bnssia  tolerant  of  the  Bible,  Sharp,  324. 

Bussian  progreti  in  Central  Aaia,  Sharp, 
325. 

Babbath  obserranee,  in  Bonny,  Crewther, 
272 ;  in  Sierra  Leone,  AUan,  263. 

Sacrifice  of  giving,  the,  W,  M,  Taylor, 
430. 

SiUlors  neglected  by  Missions,  TVi^ofi,  113. 

St.  Bamabai ,  a  Missionary,  166. 

Salvation,  two  aspects  of,  Aoble,  101. 

Sanctity,  nature  of  Buddhist  uod  Chris- 
tian, Monier-WiUiams,  89. 

Sandwich  Islanders  establish  Mia^mia^ 
Oilman,  338. 

Sanscrit  Ungnage  and  Sir  William  Jonea, 
Edmonds,  172. 

Sceptics  about  Missions,  Lowe,  888. 

Scepticism,  nature  of.  Summers,  194. 

Schaff,  Bev.  PhiUp,DJ>.,  LLD.  Speech  at 
the  Valedictory  meeting,  463. 

School  Board  and  Misiiona,  coat  of,  oom- 
pared,  Ardcn,  213. 

Schools,  astonishing  growth  of  Moham- 
medan, Schreiher,  21. 

Schreiber,  Bev.  Dr.  Speech  at  Beception, 
on  behalf  of  German  Societies,  9 ; 
increase  of  Islam  in  Dutch 
possessions,  21 ;  Dutch  Government 
encourages  Missions,  22. 

Scott,  Bev.  James.  Work  in  Zuloland, 
309. 

Scriptures,  circulation  of  the,  etc  Ses 
Bible. 

Scndder,  Dr.  John.  His  career,  210 ;  his 
family  all  Missionaries,  211. 

Secret  believers  in  India,  Burgess,  209. 

Secretary  of  the  Conference.  See  John- 
ston. 

Secular  edacation  in  India,  Burgess,  206. 

Seeker  after  tmth,  a.  Summers,  193. 

Seknkuni,  King  in  the  Transvaal,  history 
of,  306. 

Self-denial  not  to  be  confined  to  Mis- 
sionaries, Kennedy,  108. 

Self-propagating  Mission  in  West  Afriea, 
a,  Crowther,  272. 

Sclf-snpporting  spirit  in  Japanese 
Churches,  Oring,  247. 

Sell,  Bev.  Edward,  B.D.  On  the  ziae  of  a 
modem  school  of  Mohammedans,  28. 
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